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s«t«rd.y  _ NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  APRIL  17,  1937 _  Island  possessions;  Canada,  $4.50;  foreign,  $5. 

Liveliest  Sessions  in  History  Forecast 
for  AP'ANPA  Conventions  in  N*  Y* 


00  Publishers  to  Celebrate  ANP  A  Golden  Jubilee — ^To  Discuss  Wagner  Act, 
Newsprint  and  Rising  Costs — AP  to  Add  3  Directors 


More  than  500  newspaper  pub-  The  question  of  creating  associate  Nominated  to  succeed  the  five  di-  less  than  fifty  thousand  population, 
lishers  and  executives  are  ex-  memberships  in  the  AP  which  was  rectors  whose  terms  expire  are:  Mr.  President  Jerome  D.  Barniun  wU 
ted  to  attend  the  Fiftieth  Anniver-  scheduled  for  last  year’s  meeting  but  Bellamy,  Mr.  Cowles,  Mr.  Knowland,  open  the  50th  anniversary  celebration 
Celebration  of  the  American  which  did  not  reach  the  floor  is  again  Mr.  Perry;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  meeting  Wednesday  morning.  This 
ewspaper  Publishers  Association  at  on  the  program.  Associate  member-  City  Oklahoman;  Victor  H.  Hanson,  session  will  be  open  to  the  public  by 
le  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  ships  without  protest  or  other  rights  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News;  Clark  invitation  for  the  first  time. 


le  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  ships  without  protest  or  other  rights  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News;  Clark  invitation  for  the  first  time. 

ext  week  which  promises  to  be  one  (except  the  reception  of  the  news  re-  Howell,  Jr.,  Atlanta  Constitution;  P.  Mr.  Bamum  will  introduce  two 

(  the  liveliest  and  most  interesting  port)  will  supposedly  care  for  the  sit-  L.  Jacluon,  Portland  Oregon  Journal;  guest  speakers  at  the  opening  session. 

nation  where  chain  affiliated  papers  William  J.  Pape,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 

have  felt  obliged  to  supply  their  local  Republican;  Charles  A.  Stauffer, 
news  to  the  AP.  An  amendment  to  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic. 
the  bjMaws  to  this  effect  has  been  i<he  members  will  vote  upon 
Pi^cparM.  application  of  two  newspapers  for 


the  by-laws  to  this  effect  has  been 
prepared. 


Another  point  which  will  be  brought  membership.  They  are  the  Burlin- 
up  IS  to  make  provision  to  grant  au-  game  (Cal.)  Advance,  and  the  Peta- 
thority  for  the  use  of  the  corporate  luma  (Cal.)  Argus-Courier. 
seal  by  any  two  officers  of  the  cor-  i.  j  i 

poration.  The  by-laws  now  confine  ,S!, 


s:;  pri;;fiege  to  ^e  ^^ret^  anra^o  T' 

to  the  president  or  a  vice-president.  ‘lu’ 

It  is  contended  that  on  routine  mat- 


ters  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain 
immediately  the  signatures  of  the 


cussions  since  the  days  of  the 
NRA  threat  Newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  nation  face  a  $30,000,- 


president  or  a  vice-president  An-  000  in^rea^  in  the  cost  of  newsprmt 
other  proposed  amendment  would  repre^nts  a  17^  per 

give  to  the  board  of  directors  specific 

authority  with  respect  to  delinquent  International  Paper  ComT^ny  several 


members. 

Those  nominated  for  the  three  new 
directorships  are:  A.  L.  Glasmann. 


weeks  ago  brought  about  the  land¬ 
slide  of  price  announcements  at  $50 
per  ton  with  its  early  notice  te  pur- 


Frank  B.  Noyes 


cue:.  XJ.  exAOaillCUUl.  f 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner; 

Houston  Harte,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Other  factors  of  rising  costs,  whif  h 
Standard;  Joseph  L.  Home,  Rocky  include  labor  problems,  will  also  be 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram;  Howard  C.  discussed.  Mechanical  wages  have  in- 
Rice,  Brattleboro,  (Vt.)  Reformer;  Os-  creased  steadily  this  year  and  this 


Kent  Cooper 


aur^y  sessions  in  the  50-year  car  S.  Stauffer,  Arkansas  City  (Kan.) 


As  usual  the  ANPA  meetings  will 
p  preceded  by  the  annual  meeting 


car  S.  Stauffer,  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  week’s  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Traveler;  and  George  B.  Utter,  West-  on  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  reveals  a  Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark  ot  Mis¬ 
erly  (R.  I.)  Daily  Sun.  ’  new  threat  to  publishers’  pocketbooks.  souri,  and  John  Stewart  Bryan,  presi- 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  will  dent  of  William  and  Mary  College, 


Five  directorships  expire  this  April. 


the  Ass^iated  Press  on  Monday  They  are:  Clark  Howell  (deceased),  undoubtedly  be  included  in  discus-  and  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
the  Starlight  Roof  of  the  Waldorf.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  Stuart  h’  sion  of  the  labor  act.  News-Leader,  will  address  the  group, 

esided  over  by  President  Frank  B.  pgrry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  J.  R.  The  first  session  of  the  ANPA  will  who  will  speak  o-. 

|yes  of  the  Washington  Star,  the  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  be  held  Tuesday  morning  in  the  Jade  ™  Service  of  the  Press,  has  had 
sessions  promise  to  produce  some  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Room  of  the  Waldorf  and  will  be  de-  considerable  contact  with  the  news- 
erfoting  diMussions  Prmcii^  ac-  and  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  (la.)  voted  to  the  discussion  of  topics  PfP®*’  was  one  of  the  group 

in  of  the  day  will  be  the  election  Register  and  Tribune.  concerning  newspapers  in  cities  of  counsel  who  successfully  fought 


iteresting  discussions.  Principal  ac-  and  John  Cowles,  Dt 
on  of  the  day  will  be  the  election  Register  and  Tribune 
I  three  new  directors  to  represent 
ipers  in  cities  under  50,000  popula- 

on.  This  action  was  approved  at  i 

Bt  year’s  annual  meeting.  Consid-  WALUORI 

rable  interest  has  been  raised  in  the 
■P  bond  subscriptions  because  of  this 

icrease  in  small  daily  representation,  11:00  a4p.-rrAiiaual 
^cording  to  the  report  of  the  board  — Associa 

t  directors.  ’ 

The  Associated  Press’  membership 
partment,  which  also  was  created 
St  year,  will  receive  its  share  of  the  I  P*”*" 

>or  discussion.  Wirephotos  and  the  P-“— G«o-  A 

loto  department  which  have  ex- 

;jtably  will  discussed.  4-00  p.m.-King  1 

the  wnu^  Associated  Press  lunch-  Pojj] 

^  which  is  one  of  the  social  high- 
Ihts  of  the  entire  week,  will  feature 

•cretary  of  Commerce  Daniel  C.  10:00  ajn. — Regula 

as  guest  speaker.  More  than  3:00  pan. — King 
faaervations  have  been  made  for  6:45  pan. — Bnreai 
®®air  to  be  held  in  the  Grand 
of  the  Waldorf  at  one  o’clock 

onday.  Secretary  Roper’s  subject  1®=®®  aan.— Regnls 
^  not  been  announced.  _ 


WALDORF  CONVENTIONS  TIME  TABLE 

MONDAY 

11:00  a4p.-rr Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associated  Press . Starlight  Roof 

^.l;0(),pa|i. — Associated  Press  Luncheon . Grand  Ballroom 

TUESDAY 

10:00  aan — ANPA  Small  Dailies  Meeting . Jade  Room 

7:00  pan. — Directors  of  ANPA,  Dinner . Carpenter  Suite 

7:00  pan. — Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co.  Dinner . Rainbow  Room,  Radio  City 

WEDNESDAY 

10.00  a.m. — Golden  Jubilee  ANPA  Celebration . Grand  Ballroom 

4:00  p.m. — King  Features  Syndicate  Fashion  and  Tea  for 

Polishers’  Wives  and  Guests . Empire  Room 

THURSDAY 

10:00  aan. — Regular  ANPA  Meeting . Grand  Ballroom 

3:00  pan. — King  Features  Syndicate  Reception . Jade  Room 

6:45  pan. — Bnrean  of  Advertising  Dinner . Grand  Ballroom 

FRIDAY 

10:00  aan. — Regular  ANPA  Meeting . Grand  Ballroom 


the  battle  in  Louisiana  against  Huey 
Long’s  newspaper  tax.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  his  father,  the  late  Senator 
Champ  Clark,  when  he  was  speaker 
of  the  House,  and  as  an  author  and 
authority  on  Constitutional  procedure 
he  bec^e  parliamentarian  to  the 
House  before  his  entry  into  the  Senate 
in  1933. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  known  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  a  leader  in  public  affairs 
in  the  South  even  before  his  selection 
to  head  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  He  will  speak  on  “The  Perma¬ 
nent  Problem  of  the  Press.” 

Immediately  following  the  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration,  the  main  convention 
will  get  down  to  business  with  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  subject  for  Wednesday 
afternoon.  President  Bamum  will 
open  the  session  and  then  turn  the 
chair  over  to  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun 
and  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  expected  that  various 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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BIRTH  OF  ANPA  TOLD  BY  FOUNDER’S  SON' 

51  Publishers  from  35  Cities  Met  in  Rochester  and  Elected  William  H.  Brearley  Secretary-- 
Discussed  Circulations,  Rates,  Ag^encies  and  Patent  Medicine  Copy 

So  ^  M  I  can  learn  I  am  one  of  By  HARRY  CHASE  BREARLEY  the  Jacksonville  Time^ 

onlv  two  survivors  of  th«»  histone  Tintnn  aoH  W  .T  Pieho-.!- 


^  only  two  survivors  of  the  historic 
meeting  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  50  years 
ago  when  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  organized. 
Otto  A.  Meyer,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the 
other  survivor,  is  more  truly  entitled 
to  that  designation  for  he  was  one  of 
the  original  members,  while  I  was 
merely  a  young  but  observant  lad 
who  was  present  as  the  son  of  the 
foimder,  the  late  William  H.  Brearley 
of  Detroit.  However,  I  recall  some¬ 
thing  of  the  family  conversation  when 
the  idea  was  first  being  formulated  in 
my  father’s  mind  and  before  he  made 
it  public;  therefore  my  contact  was 
in  a  sense  the  earliest  of  all  and  nms 
back  to  at  least  a  year  previously. 

It  was  in  an  address  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  in  Cincinnati,  on  Feb.  24, 
1886,  that  my  father,  then  of  the 
Detroit  Evening  News,  first  publicly 
broached  his  idea;  he  said  in  part: 

“I  would  favor  the  establishment  in 
New  York  City  and  possibly  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cit¬ 
ies,  of  a  publishers’  association,  mem¬ 
bership  to  be  restricted  to  those  papers 
who  adopt  a  rigid  syston  of  publish¬ 
ing  actual  circulation,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  uniform  rates  (per  inch  per 
thousand  as  suggested  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion)  and  then  only  by  papers  who 
are  willing  to  pay,  say,  or  more 
per  year.  I  would  have  this  associa¬ 
tion  roit  a  suite  of  suitable  rooms, 
which  would  be  headquarters  for  all 
papers  that  are  members,  and  to  be 
conducted  tmder  rules  to  be  adopted 
at  organization,  and  thereafter  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  executive  committee. 

“I  would  have  the  work  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  include  many  things  needed 
by  the  publishers,  one  of  which  wotdd 
be  the  collecting  and  distribution  of 
information  concerning  reliability  of 
advertisers  and  the  old  agencies,  etc., 
in  some  such  way  as  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  are  served  by  their  tele¬ 
graph  news  associations.  Here  the 
papers  of  the  association  would  be 
always  on  file.  This  need  not  and 
should  not  conflict  with  the  old  agen¬ 
cies,  with  whom  I  have  the  most 
friendly  relation. 

“I  do  not  think  that  this  should  be 
too  hurriedly  entered  upon.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  whole  matter  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  committee,  who  shall  be 
requested  to  bring  in  a  specific  rec¬ 
ommendation  at  our  next  session.” 

The  context  shows  that  Mr.  Brear¬ 
ley  had  specially  in  mind  some  means 
for  counteracting  the  prevalent  evils 
of  misrepresentation  of  circulation 
and  fluctuating  advertising  rates. 
Many  newspapers  made  favorable  edi¬ 
torial  comment  on  the  proposed  asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  my  father’s  diary,  under  date  of 
July  24,  1886,  I  find  this  entry: 

“Decided  to  organize  a  national 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
and  sent  out  1,000  circulars  to  leading 
papers  throughout  the  country  ex¬ 
plaining  it” 

’Oie  “circular”  was  both  a  call  foi 
organization  and  a  rough  plan  for 
effecting  it  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  results  which  might  be  “con¬ 
fidently  expected”;  among  the  latter 
was  this  interesting  paragraph: 

“a  The  advertising  agencies  could 
be  watched  (not  fought,  for  I  think 
the  work  of  the  agencies  is  all  right 
and  should  be  encouraged),  but  they 
will  drop  the  high  and  dictatorial 
position  which  a  few  now  assume  after 


we  organize  for  the  advancement  of 
our  own  interests.” 

It  ended  with  a  request  for  an  im- 


Behind  these  few  words,  however, 
lies  a  historic  meeting  which  I  have 
always  considered  it  a  privilege  to 


mediate  reply  and  there  was  this  have  attended,  albeit  as  an  inconspic- 
P.S.:  “In  replying  state  your  circula-  uous  juvenile. 


tion.  That  of  the  Detroit  Evening 
News  is  about  40,000  per  issue.” 


This  gathering  took  place  in  Powers 
Hotel,  an  imusual  institution  with  an 


One  of  the  first  replies  received  was  attached  art  gallery.  I  well  remember 
from  J.  A.  Butler  of  the  Buffalo  News,  the  impressive  white  marble  staircase 
who  thereafter  was  prominently  asso-  with  its  unfortunate  acid  stain  on  one 


WILLIAM  H.  BREARLEY 
Founder,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 


elated  with  the  preliminary  work  as 
were  also  Milton  A.  McRae  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  J.  C.  Briggs  of 
the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  next  relevant  entry  in  the  diary 
bears  date  of  Nov.  17,  1886;  it  reads: 

“The  first  meeting  of  publishers, 
called  to  form  an  association,  was  held 
at  the  Russell  House  (Detroit)  this 
evening.  Attendance  about  30.  Dis¬ 
cussion  was  favorable  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  there  perfect  an  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

The  Russell  House  meeting  ap¬ 
pointed  Messrs.  Brearley,  Butler  and 
Briggs  a  committee  to  promote  the 
organization  work  and  so  hearty  was 
the  response  that,  by  Dec.  16,  they 
were  able  to  announce  the  receipt  of 
44  applications,  which  number  was  in¬ 
creased  to  77  by  Jan.  25,  1887,  when 
they  issued  the  “Call  for  Rochester 
Meeting”  and  to  96  a  few  days  later. 

'Diis  meeting  itself  was  thus  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  diary  under  date  of 
Feb.  16  and  17,  1887: 

“American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  formed  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Well  attended.  Important  meeting. 
I  was  elected  its  secretary.  Office  to 
be  in  New  York  City.” 


of  the  steps.  Here  in  one  of  the  par¬ 
lors  gathered  51  publishers  from  35 
cities.  Little  time  was  wasted  on  pre¬ 
liminaries.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  noon  on  Feb.  16.  Mr. 
Brearley,  in  an  opening  address,  out¬ 
lined  its  objectives  and  the  session 
was  on. 

I  remember  that  the  gathering  was 
purposeful  from  the  very  start.  The 
men  who  composed  it  were  executives 
on  their  own  account.  Not  a  few  of 
them  were  good  speakers  but  oratory 
was  at  a  discount.  The  discussion  was 
lively,  practical  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting.  Opinions  naturally  differed 
but  good  feeling  prevailed  and  the 
articles  of  association  quickly  took 
form. 

For  some  reason  a  few  figures  stand 
out  in  my  memory,  among  them: 
Joseph  A.  Dear,  of  the  Jersey  City 
Evening  Journal;  J.  Ambrose  Butler, 
of  the  Buffalo  News;  W.  J.  Arkell,  of 
the  Albany  Journal  (also  publisher  of 
the  humorous  weekly  Judge);  Her¬ 
bert  F.  Gunnison,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle;  the  strikingly  handsome  W.  C. 
Bryant  of  the  Brooklyn  Times  (one  of 
the  others  jokingly  called  him  “the 
Adonis  of  journalism”) ;  Milton  A. 
McRae  of  the  Cincinnati  Post;  C.  H. 


Jones,  of  the  Jacksonville  Timet- 
Union  and  W.  J.  Richards,  of  the 
Indianapolis  News;  however,  many  d 
the  others  were  equally  influential  a 
producing  results. 

The  discussion  naturally  refleetii 
its  period;  also  it  was  from  a  busini^ 
office  rather  than  editorial-room  view, 
point.  For  example,  one  of  the  Rm 
York  City  publishers  made  ratWa 
grievance  of  the  fact  that  the  eleviW 
railroads  (no  subways  had  yet  fata 
built)  were  selling  advertising  spaa 
in  the  cars  and  on  the  staticn  ph(. 
forms.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  ta. 
vasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  tk 
newspapers. 

The  advertising  agencies  also  cant 
in  for  much  discussion — ^not  partk. 
ularly  unfriendly  but  somewhat  de¬ 
termined  in  tone  because  it  was 
that  some  of  these  had  been  a  tri& 
over-masterful  in  their  relations  witl 
the  papers. 

The  strong  opinion  was  expresKd 
that  means  must  be  found  for  curbiof 
the  unduly  exuberant  estimatei  cl 
circulations  that  were  common  amoni 
the  papers  themselves;  also  their  vidt 
fluctuations  in  advertising  rates. 

Among  other  subjects  dicussed  was 
that  of  patent  me^cine  advertising 
This  field  spent  money  widely  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  sales  but  it  included  soot 
preparations  of  such  a  flagrant  natoR 
that  the  consciences  of  the  publufm 
were  beginning  to  stir. 

Such  topics,  however,  appeared 
more  or  less  incidentally,  for  the  pot- 
pose  of  the  meeting  was  to  perfect  u 
efficient  organization — largely  <d  i 
service  nature — and  to  get  it  laundod. 
This  was  done  by  the  second  day  and 
the  last  relevant  entry  in  my  father’s 
diary  says: 

“February  18,  1887.  Went  to  Net 
York  and  helped  arrange  an  office  and 
get  it  started.” 

The  rest  is  familiar  history. 

HOE  MANAGEMENT  WINS 

Elect*  10  of  11  Directors  in  16-Ho« 
Meeting 

The  management  slate  of  directoc 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  with  one  exc^tiot, 
was  elected  this  week  at  a  meetiiij 
which  lasted  from  11  a.m.  Tuesday  b 
3  a.m.  Wednesday.  Later  that  day  al 
officers  of  the  company  were  re¬ 
elected.  They  are:  Fred  L.  McCarty, 
president  and  general  manager;  Hanr 
M.  Tillinghast,  vice-president  aid 
assistant  manager;  John  M.  Mastersot 
vice-president  and  sales  manager;  A- 
len  W.  Lishawa,  secretary  and  ti»- 
surer;  Louis  Roehm,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Charles  E.  Littleton,  assf- 
tant  treasurer. 

A  minority  group  headed  by  San- 
uel  Zirn  elected  Richard  Kelly,  pr^ 
dent  of  the  firm  in  1925,  as  one  oft® 
five  class  A  directors  at  the  16-hc’ 
meeting.  Other  class  A  direcU;:: 
chosen  were:  Mr.  McCarty,  John^^. 
Harrison,  E.  D.  Timberlake  and  il; 
Lishawa,  the  latter  being  a  new  bo-i-- 
member.  Class  B  directors 
were:  Maxwell  M.  Upson,  Richm< 
Louis,  Clifton  N.  Bradley,  Mr.  Tillinf 
hast,  Neil  P.  Cullom  and  Frederick « 
Schlater,  the  latter  two  being  oi 
members. 

The  company’s  report  for  the  ^ 
months  period  ended  March  31,  1- 
subject  to  audit  and  year-end  adjtt 
ments,  shows  a  net  profit  of  $18a» 
after  depreciation,  interest,  federal  i 
come  taxes,  etc.,  compared  with  * 
justed  net  loss  of  $43,518  for  the  * 
months  pericxi  ended  March  31,  1* 


anpa  serves  entire  profession 


First  50  Years  Demonstrate  Benefits  of  Organization  to  Act  Cooperatively  on  Common  Prob¬ 
lems  Over  Which  Individual  Papers  Have  No  Control,  Says  L.  B.  Palmer 


<HE  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  celebrates  at 

Annual  Convention  next  week  its 

_ Golden  Jubilee 

— marking  the 
completion  of 
fifty  years  of  or¬ 
ganized  service 
in  behalf  of 
daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  pres¬ 
ent  strength  and 
c  o  n  t  i  n  ued 
growth  of  the 
organiza- 
tion  demonstrate 
that  the  service 
has  been  of  great 
value  to  the 
newspaper  profession  as  a  whole. 

In  considering  the  causes  leading  to 
its  organization,  one  must  go  back 
some  200  years — ^when  John  Peter 
Zenger,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  was  imprisoned  and  tried  for 
having  printed  true  but  damning  cri¬ 
ticisms  of  the  Colonial  Governor.  His 
acquittal  by  a  jury,  referred  to  as  the 
“dawn  of  American  Liberty,”  was  a 
triumph  for  the  American  people  and 
the  American  press  over  political  re¬ 
straint  and  persecution. 

TTiis  freedom  from  licensing,  cen¬ 
sorship  and  persecution,  frequently 
the  subject  of  vicious  attack,  and  as 
frequently  defended  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  has  been  held  in  trust  for  the 
people,  whose  right  it  is  to  have  at  all 
times  complete  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  which  can  be  conveyed  to  them 
only  by  a  press  free  and  imfettered. 

This  idea  of  a  free,  untrammeled 
press  had  substantial  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  results  in  the  field  of  publishing. 
The  demand  for  news  grew;  and  un¬ 
der  impetus  of  that  demand,  the  en¬ 
tire  machinery  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  was  launched  upon  an  amazing 
growth  in  scope  and  efficiency. 

But  while  for  over  a  century  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  America  had 
made  amazing  strides  in  improving 
their  product — in  offering  the  public 
a  press  equal  to  any  throughout  the 
world — no  cooperative  organization 
existed  to  promote  and  defend  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  publishers  themselves, 
and  to  enable  them  to  act  coopera¬ 
tively  on  common  problems,  through 
which  to  deal  with  those  broader  mat¬ 
ters  over  which  individual  newspa¬ 
pers,  large  or  small,  might  have  no 
control. 

And  the  problems — in  the  eighteen- 
seventies  as  now — were  many.  In  the 
preceding  20  years  the  number  of 
newspapers  had  doubled  and  their 
aggregate  circulation  had  more  than 
tripled.  There  was  an  acute  shortage 
in  both  labor  and  newsprint.  Paper 
prices  and  the  costs  of  production 
were  soaring,  while  the  Civil  War  had 
resurrected  the  old  and  ominous  threat 
of  government  censorship. 

Newspaper  expansion  and  growth 
have  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  eagerness  for  news,  and  news¬ 
papers  have  met  every  challenge  for 
increased  speed  in  production  and 
distribution.  Until  fifty  years  ago, 
however,  no  organization  existed  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  enable  them  to  act  in  co¬ 
operation  in  the  solution  of  common 
problems. 

The  many  difficulties  attendant  upon 
|he  rapid  development  of  the  pub- 
hshing  business  made  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  imperative,  and  in  1887 
there  was  organized  the  American 
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a  necessity  in  the  face  of  dangers 
common  to  all.” 

At  this  convention  “snap  advertis¬ 
ing,”  which  was  defined  as  “all  ad¬ 
vertising  schemes  of  doubtful  pater¬ 
nity  or  value,”  and  “The  dividing  line 
between  news  and  advertising”  were 
among  the  principal  problems  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  Mr.  Brearley  was  tend¬ 
ered  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  exer¬ 
tions  in  forming  the  Association. 

Subsequent  annual  conventions  were 
held  in  New  York  City.  At  the  earliest 
of  them,  mechanical  equipment  and 
advertising  matters  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  subjects  of  discusskm.  At  one  of 
them  it  was 

“RESOLVED,  That  this  Association 
recommend  that  the  maximum  com¬ 
mission  paid  by  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  to  advertising  agents  shall 
be  15  per  cent;” 

It  was  also  resolved  to  “encom:- 
age  the  formation  of  local  associations 
throughout  the  country.”  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  Association  published  The 
Newspaper  Record,  a  16-page,  3- 
column,  newspaper  contakiing  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  articles  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  advertises  and  ageiK:ies. 

The  increasing  number  of  labor 
disputes  arising  in  newspaper  offices 
and  the  conflicting  variety  of  loccd 
adjustments  made  caused  the  associa¬ 
tion  convention  of  1899  to  initiate 
steps  toward  a  broad,  constructive 
policy  in  industrial  relations  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  employer  and 
employe.  A  committee  appointed  to 
study  this  problem  recommended  the 
formation  of  “a  national  labor  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  members  to  take  up 
labor  questions  affecting  generally  the 
members  of  the  association.” 

Thus  there  came  into  existence  the 
Special  Standing  Committee,  which 
has  continued  ever  since  to  direct  and 
assist  in  labor  matters  affecting  in¬ 
terests  of  the  members.  Its  main  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  establish  the  principle 
of  arbitration  in  newspaper  industrial 
relations.  In  1901,  a  national  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement  was  negotiated  with 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
and  later  with  other  printing  trade 
unions.  This  was  the  fi^  adoption  of 
a  general  system  of  arbitration  apply¬ 
ing  to  all  divisions  of  the  printing 
trades,  thereby  protecting  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  labor  disturbances. 

From  this  beginning  the  principle 
of  arbitration  has  continued  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  and  has  served  to  main¬ 
tain  exceptionally  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  between  employer  and  employe. 

This  machinery  of  arbitration  con¬ 
tinues  to  function,  stabilizing  labor 
relations,  holding  to  strict  observance 
of  contracts,  checking  hasty  action 
and  insuring  reasonable  considera¬ 
tion  of  issues  as  they  arise.  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  collect  complete  information 
on  labor  relations  and  disseminate  it 
to  the  members  of  the  Association 
without  endeavoring  in  any  way  to 
bind  the  membership  to  any  fixed 
policy  other  than  arbitration. 

The  Open  Shop  Department,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1922,  renders  effici^t  service 
to  open  shop  members. 

In  1898  the  Association  appointed 
and  has  since  maintained,  a  Paper 
Committee  which  has  faithfully  safe¬ 
guarded  the  interests  of  publishers 
throughout  the  years.  It  has  aided  in 
,  bringing  about  reduction  of  consump- 
t  tion  during  the  periods  of  stress. 
,  Through  its  efforts,  newsprint  and 
t  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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have  been  quickly  filled  by  others,  among  its  members  of  information  of 
equally  inspired  and  equally  devoted  value  to  them  and  the  rendering  to 
to  the  cause.  To  record  their  names  each  other  of  such  other  assistance  as 
would  be  but  to  recall  the  outstand-  may  be  within  their  power.” 
ing  publishers  of  each  period  in  the  Among  the  topics  discussed  were; 
last  50  years.  “How  can  advertising  agents  be 

To  W.  H.  Brearley  of  the  Detroit  prevented  from  sharing  their  commis- 
Evening  News,  a  man  of  vision  and  sions  with  advertisers?” 
initiative,  must  go  the  credit  for  hav-  “Should  not  all  advertising  agents 
ing  realized  the  essential  need  of  a  who  are  recognized  as  such  by  pub- 
national  organization  through  which  lishers  be  obliged  to  charge  an  ad- 
newspaper  publishers  might  success-  vertiser  full  card  rates,  under  penalty 
fully  meet  the  manifold  problems  con-  for  cutting  or  dividing  commissions, 
fronting  them.  and  in  making  contracts  give  the  ad- 

On  February  24,  1886,  in  addressing  vertiser  the  price  for  each  paper  in- 
the  International  Editorial  Association  stead  of  a  lump  price?” 
in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Brearley  proposed  “What  qualifications  entitled  a  party 
that  a  national  organization  be  formed  calling  himself  an  advertising  agent 
to  collect  and  distribute  information  to  be  recognized  and  receive  commis- 
concerning  the  reliability  of  adver-  sion  as  such?” 

tisers  and  advertising  agencies  and  for  “Are  advertising  agents  the  repre- 
other  mutually  helpful  purposes.  His  sentatives  of  the  newspapers  or  mere- 
proposals  were  endorsed  by  many  ly  brokers?” 

publishers,  prominent  among  whom  At  the  second  convention  held  in 
were  J.  Ambrose  Butler,  M.  A.  McRae  Indianapolis,  the  following  keynote 
and  J.  C.  Briggs,  who  constituted  a  was  sovmded: 

committee  to  put  Mr.  Brearley’s  sug-  “It  has  given  the  business  manage- 
gestions  into  operation.  This  com-  ment  of  the  American  newspapers 
mittee’s  work  resulted  in  a  “conven-  within  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
tion  of  newspaper  proprietors  and  ciation  a  feeling  that  there  existed  one 
business  managers”  being  held  in  interest  conunon  to  all,  and  to  that 
Rochester  during  February,  1887,  with  extent  has  fostered  a  sentiment  in 
an  attendance  of  51.  who  organized  favor  of  cooperation  which  is  so  ^eat 
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‘m*  photo  shows  the  first  joint  banquet  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  American  Newspaper  Pnblishers’  Association  held  April  22,  1908,  at  the  old  Waldorf- 


AKRON  EDITOR  FACES 
CONTEMPT  CHARGE 

Court  Orders  Times-Press  Man 
Cited  in  Test  of  Grand  Jury 
Secrecy — Used  List  of 
Witnesses 

(W.v  tetrgrafh  to  Editos  &  Pi  Bi.iSiits) 

Akron,  O.,  April  14 — Citation  for 
contempt  of  court  was  ordered  by 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Walter  B. 


Jobs  S.  Knight  Walter  Morrow 

Wanamaker  today  against  Walter 
Morrow,  editor  of  the  Timee-Press. 
in  a  test  to  determine  how  much 
secreoir  the  courts  may  impose  upon 
grand  jury  proceedings.  Prosecutor 
Alva  Russ^  was  ordered  to  prepare 
a  citation  charging  the  Times-Press 
with  printing  the  names  of  witnesses 
and  listing  cases  to  be  heard  by  the 
jury.  Morrow’s  appearance  in  court 
will  not  be  required  tmder  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  citation. 

Under  Ohio  law  the  editor  is  liable 
to  $500  fine  and  10  days’  imprison¬ 
ment  It  will  be  the  only  citation, 
Wanamaker  said,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Beacon-Journal  also  pub¬ 
lished  facts. 

Morrow  said  on  receiving  the 
contempt  notice  that,  “the  judge’s 
order  (for  covering  all  grand  jury 
activities)  is- so  broad  and  de^  as  to 
constitute  a  fiat  to  the  press.” 

The  Akron  Newspaper  Guild  en¬ 
tered  the  fight  by  dmrging  that 
Wanamaker  was  infringing  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Judge  WanamsJcer’s  effort  to  throw 


a  veil  of  secrecy  about  grand  jxuy 
actions,  which  in  the  past  have  been 
open  to  the  public,  insofar  as  the 
names  of  the  panel,  witnesses,  etc., 
are  concerned,  won  a  quick  defy  from 
both  the  Beacon-Journal  and  the 
Times-Press  earlier  this  week. 

Judge  Wanamaker,  in  summoning 
the  new  grand  jury,  named  John  S. 
Knight,  editor  of  the  Beacon- Journal, 
as  its  foreman,  but  when  Knight 
pointed  out  that  he  had  made  pre¬ 
vious  important  engagements,  one  of 
them  being  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House  and  another  a  conference  of 
publishers,  the  jurist  intimated  that 
he  might  release  the  editor  if  a  sub¬ 
stitute  is  foimd. 

Judge  Wanamaker  first  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  activities  by  threats  of 
punitive  action  against  any  reporter 
or  other  person  who  revealed  the 
names  of  any  member  of  the  grand 
jury  or  witness.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Summit  County  that 
a  judge  had  attempted  to  keep -news 
of  all  jury  activities  from  the  news¬ 
papers. 


$250,000  LIBEL  TRIAL  SET 

Curtis  B.  Dali,  former  son-in-law  of 
President  Roosevelt,  conferred  April 
3  at  Memphis  with  Capt.  G.  T.  Fitz- 
hugh,  counsel  in  his  $250,000  libel  suit 
against  Time,  weekly  magazine,  sched¬ 
uled  for  trial  April  26  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York.  Hie  suit  is  based 
on  article  published  April  23,  1934,  in 
Time,  and  its  publishers  contend  its 
purpose  was  merely  to  show  how 
news  is  handled  in  the  United  States 
in  comparison  with  the  French  cen¬ 
sorship. 

CURTIS  OFFERS  TO  BUY  SITE 

Camoen,  N.  J.,  April  13 — An  offer 
for  purchase  of  Camden’s  $10,000,000 
City  Hall  has  been  made  by  brokers 
representing  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  Mayor  George  E.  Bnmner 
of  Camden,  has  announced.  The 
Curtis  Company  has  been  reported 
considering  moving  from  its  present 
location  in  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  to  some  place  outside 
Pennsylvania  to  escape  increased 
State  taxes. 
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HOPES  TO  SIDETRACK 
UNITED  FRONT  PLAN 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Chicago  RepreteaU- 

live,  Urge*  Leader*  to  Lear* 
Newspaper  Selling  Job  to 
Teams  of  Specials 

Chicago,  April  13 — Arguing  tbit 
newspaper  representatives  are  in  the 
best  position  to  put  into  actual  t^ien- 
tion  the  so-called  “United 
movement  to  promote  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  generally,  J.  H.  Sawyer, 
vice-president  of  Sawyer-Fergmon- 
Walker,  has  outlined  a  proposal,  vdiidi 
would  not  entail  the  $400,000  budget 
proposed.  He  said  he  intended  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  plan  to  leaders  of  the  United 
Front  movement  at  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  next  week  with  the  hope  of  fore¬ 
stalling  action  on  the  program  unde 
consideration. 

Mr.  Sawyer’s  plan,  briefly,  calls  f« 
utilization  of  incQvidual  special  repee- 
sentatives,  working  as  two-man  teami 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  com- 
mittee  of  representatives  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Each  team  would  be 
assigned  to  study  one  national  adver¬ 
tising  account  and  present  construe 
tive  suggestions  on  how  new*- 
papers  can  best  seiwe  their  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“If,  after  a  year’s  trial,  the  experi¬ 
ment  proves  anything,  we  can  thw 
go  to  the  publishers  for  whatsv* 
money  is  necessary  to  do  the  job  o 
a  wider  scale,”  he  said.  “My  fesHai 
is  that  imder  the  proposed 
program,  publishers  are  putting  w 
cart  before  the  horse.  Why  should#^ 
they  use  the  selling  organizatioB  al¬ 
ready  set  up  for  them? 

“Hie  two-man  team  idea  wook 
make  sure  that  specials  participa^ 
woidd  not  be  selling  their  own  paper? 
primarily,  but  would  be  working 
operatively  for  the  good  of  i^sp^ 
pers  as  a  whole.  It  would  also  dte' 
nate  the  individual  credit  curse. 

Newspapers  would  be  called  up®! 
to  cooperate  in  furnishing  data 
preparing  suggested  copy,  but  ^e 
main  promotion  job  would  rest  wwfc 
the  specials,  he  said. 


Kin 
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COMPLETE  ROSTER 
OF 

PAST  PRESIDENTS 
OF 

A.  N.  P.  A. 


WnXIAII  SINCEBLT 

PhUadtlphia  Record,  1887-88 
(Deceased) 


JAMES  W.  SCOTT 

Chicago  Herald,  1889-95 
(Deceased) 


mAm-iLS  w.  DIAFP 
St.  Louis  Republic,  1895-99 
(Deceased) 


S.  S.  ROGERS 

Chicago  News,  1905-07 
(Deceased) 


CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR 

Boston  Globe,  1902-05 


HERMAN  RIDDER 

New  York  Staats-Zeitung, 
1907-1912  (Deceased) 


ELBERT  B.  BAKER 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  1912-14 
(Deceased) 


S.  H.  KAUFFMANN 
Washington  Star,  1899-1902 
(Deceased) 


T.  R.  WILUAM^ 
Pittsburgh  Press,  1921-22 


^  H-  L.  BRIDGMAN 
Bnoklyn  Standard-Union,  1914-16 
(Deceased) 


PAUL  PATTERSON 
Baltimore  5mk.  1922-24 


H.  L.  ROGERS 

Chicago  Daily  Newt,  1916-18 


FRANK  P.  GLASS 
Birmingham  News,  1918-21 
(Deceased) 


S.  E.  THOMASON 
fpo  Tribune,  1924-26 


JOHN  STEWART  BRYAN 

Richmond  News-Leader,  1926-28 


HOWARD  DAVIS 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
1932-35 


HARRY  CHANDLER 
Los  Angeles  Times,  1930-32 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
Buffalo  Evening  Newt,  192S-30 
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ANPA  CITES  RECORD 
OF  FEW  SITDOWNS 


Not  a  Potent  Factor  in  Newspaper 
Labor  Relation*  Because  of  Long- 
Establisbed  Arbitration  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Says  MacKinnon 


Only  Living  Founder  of  ANPA 
Lives  in  Utica,  N  Y,;  Shuns  Publicity 

QTTO  ANGUS  MEYER,  77.  only 


REPORT  FREES  DAILY 
OF  LOTTERY  CHARGE 


The  sitdown  strike  has  not  been  a 
potent  factor  in  newspaper  labor  rela¬ 
tions  during  the  past  year,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long-established  arbitra¬ 
tion  machinery  in  force  between  pub¬ 
lisher^  and  printing  trades  unions, 
Eugene  MacKinnon,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee, 
told  Editob  k  PuBUSHER  this  week  in 
highlighting  labor  trends  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

Complimenting  union  leaders  for 
maintaining  ^  jfliscipline  within  their 
own  ranks,  Mr.  MacKinnon  pointed 
out  that  sitdown  methods  have  been 
employed  in  less  than  a  half  dozen 
new^»per  plants.  Where  these  have 
occurred,  he  said,  they  have  been 
inspired  as  a  means  for  demanding 
contracts  rather  than  in  support  of 
demands  in  ccmnection  with  contract 
renewal  negotiations. 

'‘Hie  trend  of  newspaper  scales  in 
mechanical  departments  is  sli^tly 
over  the  1929  figure,”  he  remarked 
‘The  newqiaper  and  magazine  aver¬ 
age  actual  hourly  earning  is  over  $1. 
the  first  time  average  earnings  in  any 
industry  have  passed  that  mark.” 


tended  the  first  organization  meeting 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  February,  1887, 
has  been  successful  not  only  as  news¬ 
paper  publisher  but  also  as  banker 
and  real  estate  broker  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 
He  is  still  active,  maintains  an  office 
downtown  in  his  home  city,  and  is 
consulted  by  friends  on  business  mat¬ 
ters.  He  has  always  disliked  publicity, 
declines  to  be  interviewed  or  pho¬ 
tographed. 

He  was  bom  at  Prospect,  a  short 
distance  north  of  Utica,  on  Feb.  1, 
1861.  Educated  in  Utica  public  schools 
and  Utica  Free  Academy,  he  worked 
after  school  hours  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  old  Utica  Morning 
Herald.  Then  for  IVz  years  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  former  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune,  worked  as  a  bookkeeper 
in  a  wholesale  clothing  house,  and 
finally  became  associated  with  the 
Utica  Daily  Press  in  1883. 

Business  manager  of  the  Press  from 
1885  to  1901,  he  became  publisher  in 
1902  and  remained  in  that  capacity 
until  he  retired  in  1911  from  newspa¬ 
per  work  to  devote  his  time  to  real 
estate  and  banking.  He  was,  succes¬ 


sively,  a  director  of  the  Sccor.l  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Utica,  a  director  and 
vice-president  of  Oneida  Cjunty 
Trust  Company,  a  director  of  First 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Utica,  and 
was  finally  made  vice-president  and 
the  chairman  of  the  trust  committee 
of  the  latter.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Utica. 


Missouri  Supreme  Court  Told  St 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  Broke  No 
Laws  in  Conducting  Famous 
Names  Cartoon  Contest 


The  Famous  Names  Cartoon  Con¬ 
test  as  conducted  by  the  St.  Louii 
Globe-Democrat  was  not  a  lottery  and 
that  newspaper  is  guiltless  of  violat¬ 
ing  any  laws  in  connection  with  its 
publication.  Special  Commissiontt 


He  was  executor  of  the  large  estate  Fielding  P.  Stapleton  held  in  a  report 


of  Thomas  R.  Proctor,  whose  dona¬ 
tions  to  Utica  included  much  of  the 
land  of  the  city’s  extensive  park 
system.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  Utica  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
a  director,  Utica  Steam  Cotton  Mills. 

He  was  instrumental  as  a  trustee  in 
getting  Utica  Public  Library  housed 
in  its  present  large  building,  con¬ 
structed  in  1904  at  cost  of  $220,000. 
Son  of  a  physician,  he  served  on  the 
Utica  Dispensary  board  of  directors 
for  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Oneida  Historical  Society  and  several 
clubs. 


filed  recently  with  the  Missouri  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  appointed  him  to 
hear  ouster  proceedings  brought 
against  the  Globe-Democrat  by  At¬ 
torney  General  McKittrick. 

“The  respondent  honestly  cooperated 
in  removing  all  featiures  of  the  con¬ 
test  that  were  objected  to,”  the  Com- 
missioner’s  report  said.  “In  fact,  all 
things  objected  to  were  eliminated 
except  the  final  suggestion  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General  that  the  contest  was. 
in  his  judgment,  a  lottery  and,  even 
in  that  particular,  the  respondent  did 
not  proceed  until  it  had  obtained  the 


Fond  of  travel,  he  has  crossed  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  outstandmg 


ocean  a  number  of  times,  travelled  in 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  Alaska, 
Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Meyer  is  a  bachelor. 


Mr.  MacKinnon  ei^lained  that  Best  Shows  On  Broadway  Stages 

newspaper  and  periodical  workers  •' 

average  hourly  earnings,  as  based  on 


law  firms  of  St  Louis  to  the  eSw 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  cootaR 
was  not  a  lottery.” 

Holding  that  the  contest  was  a  rmiu 
of  skill,  the  Commissioner  recalled  that 
persons  tied  for  the  $10,000  first  prise: 
that  puzzle  experts  testified  that  soec- 
tific  interpretation  was  necessary  to 


data  compiled  in  January  of  this 
year,  stood  at  $.949,  or  59%  larger 


Selected  By  Four  Drama  Critics 


than  the  average  for  all  manufactur 
ing  indualry.  At  the  same  time,  the 
newqiaper  business  has  not  added  any 
new  machinery  which  has  replaced 
men  during  the  past  year,  he  added. 

He  referred  to  die  greatly  increased 
activity  in  contract  negotiations  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  stating  347  new 
contracts  were  negotiated,  totaling 
more  than  twice  the  number  signed 
in  1934.  Ccmtracts  concluded  by  arbi- 
tratiem  were  mcne  than  double  Ae  fig¬ 
ure  for  aay  previous  year  on  record. 
He  attributed  some  of  fills  increased 
collective  bargaining  activity  to  the 
Wagner  Act,  asserting: 

“Newspapers  have  adhered  to  the 
requirements  of  this  act,  regardless 
of  whefiser  fiiey  doubted  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Newspaper  publishers  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  new  organizations  more  and 
more  in  accordance  with  principles  of 
this  act.” 

In  this  connection,  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  arbitration  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes  with  “new  and  old 
unions.”  declaring  publishers  should 
acquaint  themselves  with  state  move¬ 
ments  calling  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tir  n  acts.  The  obligation  to  arbi- 
t  a!e,  he  said,  often  tends  to  make 
f<  r  industriai  peace  and  encourages 
^t'ilements  in  conciliation. 

The  International  Arbitration 
agreement  which  exists  between  the 
ANPA  and  IPPfcAU  has  endured  long¬ 
er  than  any  other  practice  in  handling 
industrial  rdations,  yet  arbitratimis 
are  comparatively  rare,"  he  added. 

Summing  up  the  year’s  activity  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  labor  has  made 
considerable  organization  progress,  he 
pointed  out  the  newspapers’  greatest 
problem  has  not  been  the  sitdown 
strike  for  recognition,  but  the  illegal 
strike,  or  strike  in  violation  of  exist¬ 
ing  contracts  or  arbitration  agree¬ 
ments. 

“In  every  case,  however,  such 
strikes  have  lasted  for  only  a  few 
hours,  and  in  each  instance  the  em¬ 
ployes  have  returned  to  work  under 
the  same  conditions  that  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  breach  occurred,  with  the 
understanding  that  differences  would 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,”  he  said. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  publish¬ 
ers  who  will  be  in  New  York 
next  week  and  find  time  for  the  thea¬ 
ter,  four  oustanding  drama  critics  at 
the  request  of  Editor  &  Pcblishkr 
have  submitted  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  as  what  they  consider  the  ten 
best  shows: 

Richard  Lockridce.  of  the  Sun,  says 
“my  list  of  the  ten  best— current,  not 
for  the  season — runs,  alphabetic^y, 
thus:  ‘Candida,’  ‘Dead  End,’  ‘Ebccur- 
sion,’  ‘Having  Wonderful  Time,’  ‘High 
Tor,’  ‘King  Richard  II,’  ‘The  Masque 
of  Kings,’  ‘The  Women,’  ‘Yes,  My 
Darling  Daughter,’  ‘You  Can’t  Take 
It  With  You.’ 

“There  are  several  others  I  hate 
to  leave  out — among  them  “The  Show 
Is  On,’  ‘Boy  Meets  Girl,’  ‘Brother 
Rat,’  ‘Tovarich’  and  ‘Victoria  Regina.’ 
But  I  gather  you  insist  on  an  even 
ten.” 

John  Anderson,  of  the  Evening 
Journal,  believes  the  ten  best  shows 
are:  “You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You,” 
“The  Women,”  “Tovarich,”  “King 
Richard  H,”  “Candida,”  “The  Show  k 
On,”  “Ebccursion,”  “Brother  Rat,” 
“High  Tor,”  “Yes,  My  Darling  Daugh¬ 
ter.”  Mr.  Anderson  added  that  “if 


it’s  fair  to  include  leftovers  I  would 
add,  of  course,  ‘Boy  Meets  Girl,’ 
‘Dead  End’  and  ‘Victoria  Regina.’” 

Burns  Mantle,  of  the  Daily  News, 
said;  “For  the  serious-minded,  if 
any:  ‘Hi^  Tor,’  ‘Masque  of  Kings,’ 
‘Candida,’  ‘Richard  II,’  ‘Victoria’  (if 
they  missed  it  last  year). 

“For  the  laflers:  ‘You  Can’t  Take  It 
With  You,’  ‘Yes,  My  Darling  Daugh¬ 
ter,’  ‘Tovarich,’  ‘Brother  Rat,’  ‘The 
Women,’  ‘Having  Wonderful  Time.’ 

“  ‘The  Eternal  Road’  for  scenery, 
‘The  Show  Is  On’  for  legs  and  Lillie, 
‘Dr.  Clitterhouse’  and  Madame  Conti 
for  tired  papas,  ‘Frederika’  for  the 
Blossom  Time-Student  Prince  alumni.” 

“Here  are  ten  plays  I  think  the 
publishers  will  have  a  good  time  at,” 
said  Douglas  Gilbert,  of  the  World- 
Telegram.  ‘“Ihey  are  not  necessarily 
a  ten  best,  nor  is  the  order  in  which 
they  are  set  dovm  of  any  significance. 
Except  for  ‘Richard’  “King  Rich¬ 
ard  II,”  “You  Can’t  Take  It  With 
You,”  “High  Tor,”  “Naughty-Naught 
(’00),”  “The  Amazing  Dr.  Clitter¬ 
house,”  “The  Show  Is  On,”  “The 
Women,”  “Yes,  My  Darling  Daugh¬ 
ter,”  “Having  Wonderful  Time,” 
“Brother  Rat.” 


200  ATTEND  HOST  NIGHT 


New  Activity  of  N.  Y.  Advertising 
Club  a  Success 

The  New  York  Advertising  Club 
Host  Night  brought  together  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  on  Monday  evening, 
April  12,  about  200  members  and 
guests. 

The  program  included  reception  and 
cocktails  in  the  Oval  Room  and  a  sup¬ 
per  dance  in  the  Crystal  Garden. 

This  new  so-called  outside  club  ac¬ 
tivity  was  characterized  by  President 
H.  B.  LeQuatte  as  a  “grand  and  glori¬ 
ous”  success. 

At  the  tables  were  noted  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  many  men  and  women  promi¬ 
nent  in  advertising  including:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  J.  Eastman;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle 
Pearson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Alex¬ 
ander;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  R,  W,  Terrell; 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  H.  Nahm;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerald  K.  Hughes;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Ormerad. 

Mr.  Paul  Block  and  guests;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Stephens;  Mr.  Hugh 
Gaffney  and  guests;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Hoynes;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Lynn 
Sumner;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Kobak; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  LeQuatte  and 
daughter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Murphy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds;  Mr.  C.  King  Woodbridge  and 
daughter;  Mr.  Maximilian  Ellser. 


of  the  84  cartoons  in  the  contest  vss 
able  to  determine  the  most  fitting 
titles  for  all. 

Rebuses,  as  this  particular  type  of 
contest  is  called  by  experts,  the  Coa- 
missioner  said,  appear  to  go  back  to 
the  Mayan  inscriptions  of  Centra! 
America.  “For  the  most  part,”  he 
continued,  “the  coats  of  arms  of  man; 
distinguished  families  are  in  fact  noth¬ 
ing  but  rebus  puzzles. 

“The  contest  aroused  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest,  there  being  some 
69,000  contestants.  Some  45,200  of 
those  entrants  participated  in  t^  con¬ 
test  until  its  conclusion. 

“Some  time  after  the  contest  was 
concluded  the  Globe-Democrat  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  the  contestants 
containing  three  questions.  The  first 
asked  how  much  time  was  devoted  to 
solving  the  more  difficult  cartoons. 
Over  21,000  contestants  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  and  the  result  showed 
the  time  consumed  varied  from  half 
an  hotir  to  more  than  five  hours. 

‘“The  second  question  asked 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  con¬ 
testants,  each  cartoon  had  an  answer 
more  dominant  or  more  appropriate 
than  any  of  the  other  suggested 
names.  More  than  17,000  of  the  21,00( 
thought  that  the  cartoons  did  have  t 
dominant  or  more  appropriate  answer, 
while  some  4,000  did  not  think  so. 

“’The  third  question  was  which  fac¬ 
tor  was  most  important,  guesswori 
or  skill.  Of  those  answering, 
thought  guesswork  was  the  more  in' 
portant  factor,  while  19,000  thou^< 
skiU  more  important. 

“The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
an  overwhelming  number  of  contest' 
ants  concurred  in  youx  Commission¬ 
er’s  thought  that  the  most  inqiortant 
or  dominant  element  in  the  contest 
was  that  of  skilL” 


SPECIAL  MEETING  CALLED 

President  Lester  Williams  of  the 
Mississippi  Press  Association  has 
called  a  special  meeting  at  Jackson, 
April  24,  to  determine  employment  of 
a  full-time  field  manager,  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  auditing  circula¬ 
tions  and  rate  equalization  and  solici¬ 
tation  of  national  advertising, 
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SELLS  MOVIE  INTEREST 

Home  Economics  Service  Corpora 
tion  of  New  York  City  has  announc^ 
that  it  has  disposed  of  its  interest  in 
the  Motion  Picture  Cooking  School 
Plan  and  will  in  the  future  devote  th* 
entire  efforts  of  the  organization  to  the 
lecturer  conducted  type  of  cookini 
schools. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  17 ,  1937 


HOW  ANPA  ADVERTISING  BUREAU  GREW 

Founded  in  1913,  It  Has  Gathered  Basic  Data  on  Newspaper  Use,  Published  Promotion 

Bulletins,  Helped  Fatten  Newspaper  Appropriations 

National  advertisers  bought  cooperation”  did  much  to  establish  penditure,  aggressive  work  in  the  life  done  in  the  gasoline  and  oil  fields. 

$50,000,000  worth  of  newspaper  the  interest  on  which  the  modem  insurance  field  that  produced  results.  The  first  Committee  in  Charge  of 
space  in  1913.  For  some  years  previ-  newspaper  service  department  was  stand  out  in  the  record  for  the  next  the  Bureau,  appointed  by  President 


ous  to  that  prog¬ 
ressive  newspa¬ 
permen  had 
been  insisting 
that  the  volume 
of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the 
dailies  was  not 
big  enough  and 
that  something 
must  b  e  done 
about  it 
In  1913,  a  group 
of  prominent 
dailies  were  pro- 
moting  their 
publications  and 
markets  through 
the  Daily  News- 


I^eft  to  right:  J.  F.  MacKay,  first  chuirnian  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau,  and  his  luccessors  Fleming 
Newhold,  William  F.  Rogers.  W.  E.  Macfarlane.  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  the  present  chairman.  At  right,  W.  A.  Thomson, 

director  of  the  Bureau. 


Elbert  Baker  of 
the  ANPA,  con- 
s  i  s  t  e  d  of 
J.  F.  MacKav, 
Chairman,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe; 
Harry  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles 
Times;-  Fleming 
Newbold,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  D. 
B.  Plum,  Troy 
Record;  J6hn  R. 
Rathom,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal; 
Jason  Rogers, 
Neva  York  Globe; 
H.  L.  Rogers, 
Chicago  Daily 


paper  Association,  in  which  the  late  founded.  Studies  issued  as  frequently  few  years.  There  is  an  interesting  News;  Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Hmes 
Louis  Wiley  of  the  New  York  Times  as  Bureau  hnances  permitted  covered  item  about  a  campaign  created  with  Two  of  the  original  committee  Mr 
was  a  leading  force.  Then  there  was  the  possibilities  of  small  copy,  of  fre-  the  Federation  of  Musicians  which  Newbold  and  Mr.  Plum  are  oii  the 
also  the  United  Newspapers,  made  up  quent  copy,  of  “fool-proof’  illustra-  went  to  as  many  as  6(W  newspapers  present  Committee  in  Charge  the 
largely  of  medium-sized  publications,  tions  that  would  print  well.  and  entailed  an  expenditure  of  $905,-  other  members  of  which  are: 

headed  by  the  late  Jason  Rogers,  then  As  the  work  swung  into  its  stride,  000.  Edwin  S.  Friendly  New  York  Sun 

publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe,  the  Bureau  began  to  give  to  the  ad-  Another  in  1932  shows  an  agency  Chairman;  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler’ 
This  organization — which  had  just  vertising  world  much  of  the  basic  in-  Ranking  the  Bureau  for  data  wmch  New  York  Times;  H.  M.  Bitner’ 
about  got  under  way  at  that  time—  formation  on  newspaper  advertising  induced  a  company  wim  a  million-  Hearst  Newspapers;’Frank  H.  Burgess' 
was  planning  to  create  greater  interest  that  is  conunonly  accepted  today,  dollar  expendit\u*e  to  reside  meir  Crosse  (Wis.)  ’  Tribune*  Norman 
in  the  newspapers  as  a  medium  and  Early  in  its  career,  it  published  the  campaign  in  the  entire  list  of  public-  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times*  William 
in  bdialf  of  the  industry.  oft-quoted  “Eight  Reasons  for  News-  tions."  The  years  1935  and  19^  dw-  q  Chandler,  Scripps-Howar’d  News- 

Another  organizaUon  was  promoted  P^Per  Advertising.”  These  para-  close  similar  evidence  of  definite  papers;  Henry  H.  Contend,  Hartford 
in  1912  to  do  work  similar  to  that  of  Rraphs,  with  the  ramifications  fur-  new^apers  through  Courant;  Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  Wall 
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the  Daily  Newspaper  Association;  it  nished  by  changing  conditions,  have  ®  Following  one  of  street  Journal;  Frank  G.  Huntress, 

was  known  as  the  National  Newspa-  continued  to  summarize  the  “news-  the  latest  of  tte  Bureau  s  studies  in  San  Antonio  Express  and  News;  F.  I 


pers.  The  late  William  H.  Field  of  Paper  soUcitation.”  the  gasolme  field,  large  increases  by  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont,  Canada)  Specta- 

the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  number  of  The  Bureau  published  the  first  fig-  various  advertisers  are  plainly  trace-  tor;  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
associates,  including  Hopewell  L.  ures  on  total  and  individual  expend!-  able  to  this  work.  News;  W.  E.  Marfartene,  Chicago 

Rogers  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  tures  of  newspaper  advertisers.  It  Many  acknowledgments  from  ad-  Tribune;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Canton  Re¬ 

vere  actively  interested  in  this  pro-  also  instituted  the  Stendard  Market  vertising  agencies,  individual  newspa-  pository;  Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud 
ject  Survey  Form  and  later  cooperated  pers,  special  representatives  and  asso-  Times-Joumal;  James  G.  Stahlman 

The  growing  demand  for  promotive  viith  Ae  American  Association  of  Ad-  ciations  illuminate  the  Bureau’s  rec-  Nashville  Banner;  S.  E.  Thomason! 
work  in  behalf  of  all  newspapers  led  vertising  Agencies,  standardizing  and  ord.  Chicago  Daily  Times;  Frank  E.  Tripp, 

to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  combining  market  and  publication  In  1931,  the  Bureau  decided  to  pass  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Advertising  of  the  American  News-  data.  along  to  its  members  and  to  their  'nxe  chairmen  of  the  Committee  in 

paper  Publishers  Association,  through  The  Bureau’s  field  work  was  di-  special  representatives  much  of  the  Charge  following  Mr.  MacKay,  and 
the  merging  of  the  three  organizations  rected  largely  at  executives  of  com-  data  which  it  had  gathered,  and  so  in-  preceding  the  present  Chairman,  Mr. 
mentioned  above.  The  project  was  panics  able  to  make  decisions  about  augurated  the  Sales  Promotion  Bulle-  Friendly,  have  been  Fleming  Newbold, 
brought  before  the  April,  1913,  con-  advertising  policies.  It  worked  also  tin  Service.  Weekly  and  monthly  William  F.  Rogers,  formerly  of  the 
vention  of  the  American  Newspaper  with  advertising  agencies,  sending  bulletins  which  the  Bureau  issued  for  Boston  Transcript,  and  W,  E.  Macfar- 
Publishers  Association,  and  a  pro-  nien  to  address  agency  staffs  and  to  many  years  were  supplanted  May  22,  lane. 

posal  was  approved  whereby  the  com-  join  in  discussions  before  advertiser  1931,  by  complete  monthly  reports  of  Starting  with  a  small  staff,  under 
bination  was  to  function  under  the  and  agency  groups.  Its  help  and  ad-  contacts  with  advertisers  for  the  in-  the  management  of  William  A.  Thom- 
rame  of  “American  Newspaper  Pub-  vice  were  welcomed  and  its  facilities  formation  of  the  membership.  Spe-  son,  the  present  director,  the  Bureau 
lishers  Association  Bureau  of  Adver-  for  gathering  data  quickly  recognized,  cial  bulletins  covering  news  develop-  has  added  to  its  personnel  until  it 
tising.”  There  was  definite  under-  A  review  of  the  Bureau’s  records  ments  continued  to  be  sent  to  mem-  now  employs  19  persons  in  its  New 


standing  that  the  new  bureau  was  to  shows  the  constant  influence  of  its  bers  at  intervals. 


York  and  Chicago  ofiOces.  J.  W. 


be  self-sustaining,  was  to  be  operated  work  upon  advertising  development.  The  Sales  Promotion  Bulletin  stud-  Adams  was  associated  in  the  manage- 
separately  from  the  ANPA  and  was  to  In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  Wil-  jes  issued  by  the  Bureau  have  in-  ment  for  the  first  two  years  and 
be  governed  by  a  Committee  in  Ham  Wrigley  announced  a  campaign,  eluded:  Thomas  H.  Moore  succeeded  Mr. 

Charge  chosen  by  the  parent  body,  which  included  a  contract  for  every  "Automotive  Sales  and  Advertising.”  Adams  as  associate  director  in  1914, 

Membership  in  it  was  to  be  optional  Bureau  newspaper.  Not  long  after,  "Newspaper  Successes.”  ^  remaining  in  that  position  until  1931. 

for  all  ANPA  newspapers,  but  open  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  "Men'Lfve°by  Newi^e*r^”  Allen  B.  Sikes  is  eastern  manager  of 

as  well  to  non-members  of  the  Asso-  tobacco  companies,  with  whom  the  ■*\vhat  Can  we  Do  for  you.  Mr.  Jobber  the  Bureau  staff  at  New  York,  while 
ciation.  Bureau’s  staff  worked  closely  in  de-  Da?r  ^PrSucts '  ffoHert  T.  Tate  is  western  manager  at 


be  governed  by  a  Committee  in  Ham  Wrigley  announced  a  campaign,  eluded: 

Charge  chosen  by  the  parent  body,  which  included  a  contract  for  every  "Auton 

Membership  in  it  was  to  be  optional  Bureau  newspaper.  Not  long  after,  "Newsi 

for  all  ANPA  newspapers,  but  open  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  "Men' 

as  well  to  non-members  of  the  Amo-  tobacco  companies,  with  whom  the  ■*\vhat 

ciation.  Bureau’s  staff  worked  closely  in  de- 

With  a  budget  of  $25,703  for  its  first  veloping  newspaper  advertising,  said:  “They 

fiscal  year,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  “We  find  this  Bureau  is  functioning 
got  going.  a  great  principle  and  is  making  adver-  "•^ew* 

The  Bureau’s  first  big  job  was  to  tising  more  ^ective.”  “The  : 

gather  data  about  newspaper  adver-  At  about  the  same  time  this  state-  ii'y'’**, 

tising  and  the  experiences  of  news-  ment  was  made,  an  advertising  agency  .<Th'  ] 

paper  advertisers.  There  was  very  sent  out  10,000-line  contracts  to  news- 
little  of  this  material  in  existence;  so  papers  and  wrote:  "The*' 

it  was  necessary  to  blaze  new  trails.  “The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  to-  “New* 

Before  long,  b^klets  began  to  ap-  gether  with  our  cooperation,  gained  ‘.‘.Jtf;, 


P®ar;  studies  of  branded  products  this  business  for  you.” 


were  compiled  with  the  help  of  the 
membership.  An  early  effort  to  in- 


In  1916,  records  show  how  a  $250,- 
000  account  was  salvaged,  and  disclose 


tSuildins  sales  lor  uairy  croaucts. 
“They  Made  It  Pay  and  How.” 
“Fishing:  for  Sales  with  Live  Bait.” 
“First  Steps  in  Advertising;.” 
“Newspapers  and  Reminder  Advertising;. 
“The  Flexible  Budget.” 

“What  About  the  Shopping  News?” 

“Are  They  Listening?” 

“The  Newspaper  Handbook.” 

“Food  Markets  for  the  Advertiser.” 

“On  the  Air  and  Off.” 

“The  Newspapers.” 

“Newspaper*  and  Magazines." 

“The  Sales  Curve  Rises.” 

“Chain  Stores  and  Advertising.” 

“All  Things  to  All  Advertisers.” 
“Yardstick*  on  the  Air.” 

“Radio  in  the  Local  Market.” 

“Things  Move  Faster^  Now.” 

“Looking  Into  a  Million  Homes.” 
“Gasoline  and  Newspapers.” 


Chicago. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Bureau 
was  organized  in  1920  under  the 
direction  of  F.  Guy  Davis. 

PRESS  BUILDING  EARNS  8% 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  13— Hie 
National  Press  Building  Corporation, 
earned  at  the  rate  of  8.01  per  cent  on 
its  present  outstanding  $6J.56,000  of 
three  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds 
in  1936,  it  was  announced  here  today 
when  audit  was  completed.  Tlie 
earnings,  amounting  to  ^75,328,  com- 


^ftest  dealers  in  newspaper-adver-  another  letter  from  another  adver-  “Looking  Into  a  Million  Homes.”  earnincs  amnimfiniy  to  S475.328  rom- 

twd,  trade-marked  merchandise  led  tiser  saying:  "Gasolme  and  Newspa^rs.”  $4294.67  in  1935  and’$384- 

te  a  dramatic  demonstration  known  as  “Your  Bureau  has  induced  us  to  Always  a  beUever  in  research  as  the  ggg  1934.  The  assess^  value  of 
National  Nevirspaper  Window  Display  make  a  special  appropriation  (of  best  ammumtion  for  promotional  building  is  $5  830  084 

Week.”  In  1914,  300  members  per-  $500,000)  for  newspaper  space  in  pref-  work,  the  Bipeau  of  Advertising  has  _  ’ 

swaded  dealers  everywhere  to  furnish  erence  to  magazine  advertising  and  striven  to  build  up  this  department  of  mppt  mav  t  a 

more  than  30,000  window  displays  of  other  forms.”  its  effort.  Its  present  plans  include 

such  products,  and  later  more  than  Indorsements  and  acknowledgments  when  funds  are  available— -a  complete  ^e  ^rmg  meeting  of  the  Allied 
800  newspapers  in  444  cities  were  in-  from  well-known  business  figures,  the  analysis  of  major  industries  in  which  Daily  Newspa^rs  of  Washington  will 
terested.  development  of  interest  among  fire  consumer  advertising  is  used,  along  be  held  at  the  Benjamm  franklin 

Bureau  books  on  “merchandising  underwriters  that  led  to  $1,300,000  ex-  the  lines  of  the  work  so  successfully  Hotel,  Seattle,  May  7  and  8. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  17,  1937 


Watson,  Home  From  the  Legal  Wars, 

Reports  for  Work  at  AP  Office 


year  later  was  given  a  place  on  the  to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  dedaoj 
World-Herald  staff.  Several  years  may  stay  the  hand  of  those 


later  he  went  to  Denver  and  joined  who  have  fought  the  guild 


A  NEWSPAPERMAN  had  his  big¬ 
gest  story  this  week,  but  he  did 
not  write  it  He  featured  in  it.  He 
was  Morris  Watson,  36-year-old  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reporter,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  Wagner  Act  litigation 


difference  between  his  AP  salary  and 
the  $200  a  month  he  made  on  the 
Theater  project 

An  official  high  in  the  Associated 
Press  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
Mr.  Watson  would  be  treated  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  ^  I/*# 

“We  are  willing  to  accept  the  ruling  OOfl  I  txCSt  Oft  r  IClOVy, 


the  old  Morning  Post. 

In  1928  he  was  employed  by  the 
Associated  Press  of  Chicago  and  was 
transferred  to  the  New  York  bureau 
in  1930.  As  a  reporter  and  writer  he 
worked  on  many  of  the  biggest  news 
stories  in  recent  years. 


Wearing  a  big  victory  amile,  Moirii 
Watson  is  reunited  with  a  “mill”  in  New 
York  AP  office  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
18  months.  He  has  nearly  $1,600  back 
pay  coming. 


carried  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
was  returned  to  a  job  from  which  he 
was  discharged  Oct  18,  1935,  because 
of  his  employer’s  “dissatisfaction  with 
his  work."  Watson  contended  it  was 
because  of  his  guild  activities. 

Immediately  after  the  news  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rtiling  reached  the 
New  York  office  of  the  AP,  Byron 
Price,  executive  news  editor,  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  NLRB  to  learn  the 
\<diereabouts  of  Watson.  He  could  not 
locate  him  directly  but  accepted  the 
volimtary  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  Boa^  to  relay  to  him  the  order 
to  return  to  work  at  9  ajn.,  Tuesday. 

Thus  Tuesday  morning,  Watson  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  job  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  18  months. 

Watson  was  met  in  the  corridor  of 
the  AP  office  at  383  Madison  avenue 
by  more  than  eight  photographers  and 
as  many  reporters.  He  was  inter¬ 
viewed  while  he  posed  for  pictures. 


of  the  Court  and  stand  by  it.  There 
will  be  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  of¬ 
fice  with  the  return  of  Mr.  Watson. 
We  welcome  him  back  with  the  same 
feeling  that  we  would  greet  a  man 
who  had  been  away  on  leave.  He  will 
return  to  his  former  job  as  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  on  the  city  st^." 

The  AP  sent  out  a  70-word  story 
on  its  wires  on  Watson’s  return. 

AP  officials  would  not  disclose  what 
the  Watson  case  litigation  had  cost, 
but  the  cost  to  the  guild  was  only 
$500  for  filing  fees,  etc.  Morris  Ernst, 
attorney  for  the  guild,  gave  his  ser¬ 
vices  free. 

Watson  was  bom  in  Joplin,  Mis¬ 
souri.  His  father  was  a  con¬ 
tractor.  Watson  attended  school  in 
St.  Louis  and  left  home  when  he  was 
14.  At  16  he  enlisted  in  the  army 
when  the  U.  S.  entered  the  war  and 
was  in  one  of  the  first  contingents  of 
the  A.KF.  He  was  woimded  and 
gassed  in  France  and  for  several  years 
after  his  discharge  was  in  govern¬ 
ment  placement  training.  In  1922, 
while  in  a  federal  training  school  in 
Bellevue,  Neb.,  he  did  correspondence 
for  the  Omaha  World-Herald  and  a 


Must  Push  On — Broun 


Commenting  on  the  Wagner  Act  de¬ 
cision,  Heywood  Broun,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  said: 

“The  guild  is  naturally  pleased  at 
the  victory.  But  naturally,  the  guild 
takes  this  particular  occasion  to  point 
out  that  its  future  must  always  rest 
primarily  upon  its  organizational 
strength.  Even  though  a  victory  has 
been  won  in  the  Watson  case,  the 
guild  can  hardly  forget  that  eighteen 
months  elapsed  before  a  man  who 
was  unjustly  dismissed  was  restored 
to  his  job.  In  its  most  immediate 
sense,  the  5-4  decision  of  the  court 
will  stimulate  the  guild  in  perfecting 
its  organization  for  all  wire  services, 
and  bringing  about  contracts  through 
collective  bargaining.  We  have  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  now  that  this  decision 
will  clear  the  way  for  the  favorable 
and  immediate  settlement  of  the 
NLRB  cases  concerning  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining  on  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Without  going  into  the 
possible  scope  of  the  legal  implica¬ 
tions,  the  guild  hopes  and  has  a  right 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  MORRIS  WATSON  CASE 


Following  is  a  chronology  of  the  case  of  the  Associated 
Press  vs.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  was  de¬ 


cided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  April  12 :  ^  ^  ^ 

Oct.  18,  1936,  Morris  Watson,  reporter  in  the  AP  New  auction,  it"^  Ae  diity  ofTwly  dti- 

-  -  _ _  _ 1 _ 1  1 _  _ X.  _l  •  _  _  _  ^  _  "L  _  V 


action  against  pioneer  organizes. 

"The  guild  bitterly  resents  tb| 
minority  opinion,  which  held  againr 
the  restoration  of  Morris  Watson  cc 
the  groimd  that  such  action  woulc 
impair  the  freedom  of  the  pren 
Working  newspapermen  have  an  eve 
greater  stake  in  a  free  press  than  am 
publisher. 

“We  rejoice  at  a  victory,  but  «( 
take  a  victory  not  as  any  notice  tht 
we  may  now  sit  back  and  turn  om 
concerns  over  to  any  govemmenti 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  we  an 
stimulate  to  go  ahead  more  vigw. 
ously  than  ever  before  to  achieve  on 
ends  through  the  power  of  coopen- 
tion  of  the  newspapermen  and  wome 
of  America,  and  we  extend  our  coo- 
gratulations  to  other  labor  gro\qs.' 

Morris  Watson  said: 

“The  Supreme  Court  decision  mean 
that  now  no  one,  particularly  in  th 
press  association,  need  have  any  fee 
of  joining  the  American  Nevrspape 
Guild  and  being  active  in  it  It  doe 
not  mean,  however,  that  we  workei 
can  turn  our  problems  over  to  tb 
government.  We  must  work  than  oc 
for  ourselves  through  disciplined  ak 
progressive  trade  union  organizatia 
capable  of  real  collective  bargaining 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  In 
weeks  will  find  us  in  amicable  con¬ 
tractual  relations  with  all  the  ptca 
associations. 

“I  should  like  to  reassure  the  foK 
Justices  who  worried  about  the  fm. 
dom  of  the  press,  and  say  to  them  tha 
I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  American  Newspape 
Guild,  one  of  which  is  ‘to  guaiante 
as  far  as  it  is  able,  constant  hcmeit; 
in  the  news’,’ 

John  W.  Davis,  attorney  for  da 
Associated  Press,  said: 

“When  a  majority  of  the  Supiena 
Court  has  spoken  on  a  consfitotunai 


York  office,  was  discharged  because  of  “recent  dissatisfaction 
with  his  work.”  Watson  asserted  discharge  due  to  guild  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Oct.  30,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  filed  charges 
against  AP  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  alleging 
violation  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

Dec.  4,  AP  cited  by  Labor  Board. 

April  24,  1936,  Dean  Charles  E.  Clark  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  trial  examiner  of  the  NLRB  in  the  dispute,  recommended 

_ _ _  _ _  that  the  AP  reinstate  Morris  Watson  and  negotiate  with  the 

when  this  was  over  he  went  upstairs  guild  as  representative  of  its  editorial  employes.  He  found  the 
and  walked  into  the  newsroom— three  AP  was  engaged  in  “unfair  labor  practices”  under  the  Wagner 
minutes  late.  He  shook  hands  with  Act. 

R^k  B^ron,  dty  editor,  and  J.  May  22,  the  NLRB  ordered  AP  to  reinstate  Watson  to  its 
Marion  Kendrick,  news  executive,  -  - 


zen  to  accept  the  result.  That  is  tht 
sort  of  government  we  have.  It  is  b 
sort  of  government  we  ought  to  haw. 

“A  lawyer  may  feel  disappointed 
when  his  arguments  are  not  accepted 
He  may  even  think  that  if  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  court  he  would 
have  decided  otherwise  than  the  nu 
jority  has  done.  But  when  the  cour 
has  spoken,  that  is  the  end  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  so  far  as  the  legal  aspect  is  coo 
cemed.’’ 


Minority  Opinion  in  Brief 


I 


N  dissenting  from  the  opinion  d  & 
majority.  Justices  Sutherland,  wk 
opinion.  Van  Devanta 
and  Butler  contended 


...  ,  execuuve,  York  staff  and  reimburse  him  for  any  loss  of  salary  suf-  wrote  the 

^““26*  N£kt  sy  w“u;  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
while  congratulations  were  neither  peals  for  Second  District  an  appeal  to  require  AP  to  comply  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitutia 
loud  nor  numeroi^,  there  prevailed  a  with  the  Board’s  order.  in  that  it  restricted  the  freedom 

feeling  of  celebration  which  had  cooled  June  16,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reserved  decision  after  the  press. 

^ctmes^  ^e^ cit^ rtwra/°his^re-  ^^^is,  representing  AP,  challenged  the  right  of  Con-  .  minority  opinion  pointed  <* 


that  the  Fifth  Amendment  contains 


captured  “miU”  and  t^ed  freely  the  qualifying  clause  “without  d« 


with  reporters  from  the  dailies.  July  13,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  constitutionality  process  of  law,”  whereas  the  one - 

After  approximately  20  minutes  of  the  Wagner  Act,  ruling  that  AP  is  engaged  in  interstate  question  lack^  that  qualificatia 


with  reporters,  Watson  was  ushered 
upstairs  to  the  private  office  of  Byron 
Price.  Here  he  was  greeted  amicably 
as  though  he  had  just  returned  from  a 
long  and  successful  assignment,  al¬ 
though  congratulations  on  his  ac¬ 
complishment  were  not  forthcoming. 
While  Watson  was  with  Mr.  Price, 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  came 
in  from  1^  office  to  greet  him.  The 
meeting  here,  again,  was  friendly. 

Before  he  received  any  assignment, 
Watson  requested  a  week’s  leave  so 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
wind  up  his  job  as  managing  dir^tor 
of  the  Living  Newspaper,  a  imit  of  the 
Federal  Theater  Project  Ihe  leave 
vras  immediately  granted  and  Watson 
left  the  AP  office.  He  expects  to  col¬ 
lect  nearly  $1,600  in  back  pay,  the 


and  for  that  reason  the  framers  of  |k 
First  Amendment  in  enumeratoj 
those  liberties,  such  as  freedom  c 
speech,  religion  and  press,  specificill!j 
avoided  any  qualification  so  as  t 
guarantee  those  liberties  against  an; 
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commerce,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Board  and 
therefore  must  comply  with  the  order  to  reinstate  Watson. 

Sept.  15,  AP  asked  for  a  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  review  of 
the  Labor  Board  ruling.  Petition  charged  that  the  ruling 

jeopardized  freedom  of  the  press.  _ _ _ 

Sept.  30,  Labor  Board  joined  AP  in  request  for  a  Supreme  possible abridg^e^t 
Court  review.  The  minority  justices  contendeef 

Feb.  10,  1937,  Supreme  Court  heard  arguments  in  Watson  Oiat  the  destruction  or  abridgei^;  ^ 
case,  John  W.  Davis  representing  AP  and  Charles  Wyzanski  of  a  press  would  be  an  event^ 
and  Charles  Fahyap^ring  for  NLRB.  ~ 

April  12,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  the  AP  is  engaged  halted  at  its  inception.  I 

in  interstate  commerce,  that  the  Wagner  Act  does  not  violate  That  freedom  of  the  press  did  i«s| 
free  press  guaranty,  and  that  the  Labor  Board’s  order  for  mean  merely  publication  and  cir^ 
reinstatement  of  Watson  must  be  obeyed.  lation,  the  opinion  contended,  but  ■ 

April  13,  Watson  reported  for  work  at  9  a.m.  at  call  of  AP 
and  was  granted  a  week’s  leave  to  wind  up  affairs  as  managing  to  employ  “rdiS 

director  of  Living  Newspaper  unit  of  WPA  Theater  Project.  employes  wigaged  in  editorial  work] 
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WAGNER  ACT  UPHELD  IN  AP  CASE 

Supreme  Court,  in  &4  Decision,  Holds  Press  Association  Is  Agency  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Subject  to  Labor  Law — Orders  Reinstatement  of  Morris  Watson 


Washington,  d.  c.,  April  12 —  By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

By  a  declares  permissible.”  “The  Associated  Press  is  engaged  in 

preme  Court  today  held  that  the  another  point,  the  decision  states:  interstate  commerce  within  the  delini- 

Associated  Press  is  an  agency  of  in-  -The  order  of  the  Board  in  nowise  tion  of  the  statute  and  the  meaning 
(£,5tate  commerce,  subject  to  me  circumscribes  the  full  freedom  and  of  Article  1,  Section  8,  of  the  Consti- 
Wagncr  labor  relations  act,  and  that  liberty  of  the  petitioner  to  publish  tution.  It  is  an  instnunentality  set 
this  statute  does  not  abridge  the  con-  news  as  it  desires  it  publi^ed  or  up  by  constituent  members  who  are 
stitutional  guaranty  of  a  free  press. 

Justices  Sutherland,  “IF  YOU  CAN  SEE  BOTH  LINES,  SON,  YOU’LL 

HfcReynolds  and  Butler  jomed  m  a  ijA^rr  dcai 

strong  dissent  predicated  wholly  upon  HAVE  REIAL  VISION ! 

the  claim  that  the  act  violates  the 
free  press  amendment. 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by 
Justice  Roberts  and  concurred  in  by 
Justice  Hughes  and  Justices 
Brandeis,  Stone  and  Cardozo,  conceded 
the  right  of  the  press  association  to 
discharge  an  editorial  employe  for  in¬ 
efficiency,  violation  of  declared  policy, 
or  when  he  has  actually  shown  bias 
in  the  handling  of  news.  But  the 
dissenters  took  issue  with  those  limi¬ 
tations,  saying: 

‘To  hold  that  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  must  await  a  concrete  instance 
of  misinterpretation  of  the  news  before 
it  can  act  is  to  compel  it  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  doubt  when  it  regards 
certainty  as  essential.” 

At  the  same  time  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  Wagner  act  was  upheld  in 
four  other  cases  decided  by  the  court. 

Three  of  these  decisions  were  split 
5-4  while  in  the  fourth  case  the  act 
was  held  constitutional  by  all  nine 
justices.  In  all  the  5-4  divisions  the 
Wagner  act  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  were  upheld  by  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  and  Justices  Brandeis, 

Stone,  Roberts  and  Cardozo. 

The  court’s  holding  in  the  AP  case 
made  clear  the  status  of  press  asso¬ 
ciations  with  relation  to  the  Wagner 
act,  but  did  not  directly  decide  the 
position  a  daily  newspaper  occupies 
with  reference  to  that  statute.  'That 
question  was  not  presented  in  the  AP 
case.  But  the  majority  opinion,  in 
obiter  dictom,  made  this  significant 
observation: 

“The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  has 
no  special  inunimity  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  general  laws.  He  has  no 
special  privilege  to  invade  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  others.  He  must  an 


Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Harry  Brassier. 
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to  enforce  policies  of  its  own  choos-  engaged  in  a  commercial  business  for 
swer  for  libel.  He  may  be  punished  ing  with  respect  to  the  editing  and  profit,  and  as  such  instrumentality 
for  contempt  of  coimt  He  is  subject  rewriting  of  news  for  publication,  and  acts  as  an  exchange  or  clearing  house 
to  the  anti-trust  laws.  Like  others  he  the  petitioner  is  free  at  any  time  to  of  news  as  between  the  respiective 
must  pay  equitable  and  nondiscrim-  discharge  Watson  or  any  editorial  members  and  as  a  supplier  to  mem- 
inatory  taxes  on  his  business.  The  employe  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  bers  of  news  gathered  through  its 
regulation  here  in  question  has  no  policies  it  may  adopt.”  own  domestic  and  foreign  activities, 

relation  whatever  to  the  impartial  The  majority  placed  emphasis  upon  These  operations  involve  the  constant 

distribution  of  news.”  the  fact  that  the  issue  presented  for  use  of  channels  of  interstate  and  „rnnlnx7m«.nt  nr  Hicnharcu  nf  nn.T-.in  o 

Although  directing  the  press  asso-  determination  did  not  involve  the  foreign  comrnimication.  They  amount  editorial  work”  ^  ^  ® 

ciation  to  reinstate  Morris  Watson  question  whether  Watson  had  been  to  commercial  intercourse  and  such  _f  m-nacTn 

in  its  New  York  City  office,  the  discharged  for  inefficiency  or  for  labor  intercourse  is  commerce  within  the  ,  ^  HicjoViarirp^an  nmnlnvn  ic  ol 
majority  twice  stressed  the  fact  that  organization  activity.  That  point  was  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Inter-  .f  ®  mnatifutinn  ae 

to  order  does  not  require  that  he  raised  early  in  the  litigation,  but  not  state  comrnimication  of  a  business  one’c  risht  to  cnoak-  tVio  ine 

be  permanently  employed.  At  one  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  nature,  whatever  the  means  of  such  agreed  ^  P®  >  J  “ 

point  in  the  decision.  Justice  Roberts  “We,  therefore,  accept  as  established  communication,  is  interstate  com-  m.  Hico^ntmer 

wrote:  that  the  Associated  Press  did  not,  as  merce  regulable  by  Congress  under  S  P 


Congress  was  without  power  to  in¬ 
terdict  his  discharge.  No  such  ques¬ 
tion  is  here  for  decision.  Neither 
before  the  Board,  nor  in  the  court 
below  nor  here  has  the  petitioner 
professed  such  belief.  It  seeks  to  bar 
all  regulation  by  contending  that 
regulation  in  a  situation  not  presented 
would  be  invalid.  Courts  deal  with 
cases  upon  the  basis  of  facts  disclosed, 
never  with  nonexistent  and  assumed 
circumstances.” 

The  contentions  that  the  act  de¬ 
prives  the  AP  of  property  without  due 
process,  that  the  board’s  order  de¬ 
prives  it  illegally  of  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  that  the  act  is  invalid 
because  it  seeks  to  regulate  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  commerce 
are,  the  coiut  commented,  sufficiently 
answered  in  previous  decisions. 

The  minority  professed  to  see  in 
the  Wagner  act,  applied  to  the  press 
association,  a  clear  cut  violation  of 
the  free  press  guaranty.  The  four 
justices  warned:  “The  destruction  or 
abridgment  of  a  free  press — which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  dependable 
avenues  through  which  information  of 
public  and  governmental  activities 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  people — 
would  be  an  event  so  evil  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  that  the  least  approach 
toward  that  end  should  be  halted  at 
the  threshold. 

“.  .  .  Freedom  is  not  a  mere  in¬ 
tellectual  abstraction;  and  it  is  not 
merely  a  word  to  adorn  an  oration 
upon  occasions  of  patriotic  rejoicing. 
It  is  an  intensely  practical  reality, 
capable  of  concrete  enjoyment  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  day  by  day.  When 
applied  to  the  press,  the  term  freedom 
is  not  to  be  narrowly  confined;  and 
it  obviously  means  more  than  pub¬ 
lication  and  circulation.  If  freedom 
of  the  press  does  not  include  the  right 
to  adopt  and  pursue  a  policy  without 
governmental  restriction,  it  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  to  call  it  freedom.  And  we 
may  as  well  deny  at  once  the  right 
of  the  press  freely  to  adopt  a  policy 
and  pursue  it,  as  to  concede  that 
right  and  deny  the  liberty  to  exercise 
an  uncensored  judgment  in  respect 
of  the  employment  and  discharge  of 
the  agents  through  whom  the  policy 
is  to  be  effectuated. 

“In  a  matter  of  such  concern,  the 
judgment  of  Congress — or,  still  less, 
the  judgment  of  an  administrative 
censor — cannot,  imder  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  be  substituted  for  that  of  the 
press  management  in  respect  of  the 


“The  act  does  not  compel  the  peti-  claimed  in  its  answer  before  the  the  Constitution.”  ,  ^ ,  activitv  then  cteted- 

tioner  to  employ  anyone;  it  does  not  Board,  discharge  Watson  because  of  Answering  the  APs  assertion  that  ,  .  nugetion  his  riffht  to 

ifictlbl  tot  the  petitioner  retain  in  unsatisfactory  service  but,  on  the  con-  the  act  abridges  the  free  press  amend-  „  j  maintain  that  aHitn^le 

aftl  ““  an  incompetent  editor  or  trary,  as  found  by  the  Board,  dis-  ment  by  robbing  publishers  of  their  gJtTpetition^^Sud^  as 

.  anJ  who  fails  faithfully  to  edit  the  charged  him  for  his  activities  in  con-  right  to  demand  unbia^d  st^s,  the  nnlicv  to  nreserve  its 

news  to  reflect  the  facts  without  bias  nection  with  the  Newspaper  Guild,”  majority  stated:  We  think  the  con-  news  service  free  from  color  hia«  nr 
or  prejudice.  The  act  permits  a  dis-  said  the  court.  “It  follows  that  Section  tention  not  only  has  no  relevance  to  ^*ortion  was  likelv  to  he  siihverteri 
ok^e  for  any  reason  other  than  8,  subsections  (1)  and  (3)  authorize  the  circumstances  of  the  instant  c^  ,  Watson’s  retention,  what  tmwer 
union  activity  or  agitation  for  collec-  the  order  and  the  only  issues  open  but  is  unsound  generalization.  Tiie  Coneress  to  interfere  in  the  fa» 
five  bargaining  with  employes.  The  here  are  those  involving  the  power  statute  does  not  preclude  a  discharge  ,  ^  p.  ,  Amendment’  Due 

restoration  of  Watson  to  his  former  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  on  the  ostensible  grounds  for  the  -gaard  for  the  constitutinnal"  miamritv 
^tion  in  no  sense  guarantees  his  empower  the  Board  to  make  it  in  the  petitioner’s  ai^on  [lackof  ca^bility];  i.4uires  that  the  publisher  ofagmey 
^tmuance  in  petitioner’s  employ,  circumstances.”  it  forbids  dischmge  for  what  has  been  oublisher  of  news  ghall  be 

to  petitioner  is  at  liberty,  whenever  The  majority  opinion  included  a  found  to  be  the  real  niotive  of  the  ,  .  restraint  in  resnect  nf  em- 

°®<^on  may  arise,  to  exercise  its  detailed  description  of  the  methods  petitioner  [labor  actiirity].  These  pjoyment  in  the  editorial  force  ” 

undoubted  right  to  sever  his  rela-  employed  in  the  transmission  of  news  considerations  answer  the  suggestion  -  u  xi. 

tionship  for  any  cause  that  seems  to  into  and  out  of  the  New  York  City  that  if  the  petitioner  believed  its  policy  tn  ite  concluding  paragraph,  the 

It  proper  save  only  as  a  punishment  office,  as  the  basis  for  the  following  of  impartiality  was  likely  to  be  sub-  oissentmg  opimon  counsels: 

lor,  or  discouragement  of,  such  activi-  conclusion  of  law:  verted  by  Watson’s  continued  service,  (Continued  on  page  86) 


the  facts  relating  to  Watson’s  employ- 
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Editor  -4  Jot  J^ffH  17,  1937 


DAILIES  GAINED  SIXFOLD  IN  ANPA’S  LIFE 


Circulations  Small,  Revenues  Low,  in  1887,  But  Number  of  Newspapers  Is  Only  Third 

Greater  Now  Than  When  Association  Began 


The  fifty  years  of  the  ANPA’s  ex¬ 
istence  have  been  a  period  of 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


circulation  of  125,000,  which  in  yeui 
of  political  activity  reaches  over  200. 


tremendous  newspaper  growth  in  section  on  “Press  and  Editorial  Asso-  100,000  copies  larger  than  that  of  000,  and  has  been  proven  to  reach 

practically  every  way  except  one  In  ciations.”  National  Editorial  Asso-  the  next  highest,  and  from  two  to  301,000.” 

number  of  newsuauers  the  growth  ^iation  of  the  United  States  had  the  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  other  In  view  of  these  conflicting  clainu, 


has  been  moderate — for  in  this  half-  l**ad-off  page  in  this  section,  with  a  Simday  papers, 
century  of  gains,  anything  less  than  officers  and  executive  com-  The  averagi 

100  uer  cent  increase  must  be  consid-  mittoe,  headed  by  the  president,  C.  H.  World,  per  day, 


there  must  have  been  some  heated 


100  per  cent  increase  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  moderate.  At  a  total  nowadays 
of  1,989  (according  to  the  1937  EIditor 
&  Publisher  Year  Book),  the  number 
of  daily  newspapers  is  little  more 
than  a  third  greater  than  in  1J,>7, 
and  about  a  fourth  less  than  at 
the  1909  peak.  The  number  hi- 
actually  declined  for  a  quarter- 
ctntury,  resuming  a  slow  increase 
only  after  the  1932  depression  bottom. 

But  if  the  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  shows  only  a  modest  net  in¬ 
crease,  the  business  done  by  those 
newspapers  has  boomed.  Circulations 
and  revenues  have  increased  sixfold 
in  the  50-year  period. 

In  1887  only  four  cities — New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Boston — 
had  newspapers  that  boasted  as  much 
as  100,000  circulation.  In  cities  like 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo,  the 
biggest  newspapers  claimed  less  than 
50,000  circulation  each.  And  with  no 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  it  is 
questionable  how  large  the  circula¬ 
tions  actually  were.  Some  dailies, 
even  in  the  big  cities,  declined  to  make 
any  statement  about  circulation  size. 

U.  S.  Census  data,  charted  at  ten- 
year  intervals  as  far  back  as  1880,  in¬ 
dicates  that  total  daily  newspaper 
circulation  in  1887  was  about  7,000,000 
copies,  serving  the  nation’s  population 
of  around  50,000,000.  Latest  available 
circulation  figiues,  tabulated  in  the 
1937  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book, 


"The  average  circulation  of  the  exchanges  when  the  editor  of  the 
World,  per  day,  during  the  month  of  Annual  listed  the  Morning  Journal 


SOME  DAILIES  OF  50  YEARS  AGO 

Here  is  how  the  daily  newspapers  of  New  York  and  Chicago  were 
listed  in  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  “American  Newspaper  Annual”  for 
1887— the  year  when  the  ANPA  was  founded.  The  circulations  were 


estimated  by  Ayer,  except  when  marked  *  Sworn  by  publisher; 
**  Publisher’s  unsworn  statement.  In  many  cases  information  was 
unsatisfactory  and  figures  omitted.  “Decline”  means  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  objected  to  publication  of  his  circulation. 


NEW  YORK 

ComniFrcial  .tdvertuer  . .  Rep. 


('om.  Bulletin  &  .turtiun 

Record . Com. 

('ourrier  dcs  KtnU  Unir  .  .  Ind. 

Sunday . Ind. 

Eoo  d'  Italia . .  Ind. 

Estrella  de  Panama  (Eiut., 

Fr.  Span.) .  Ind. 

Kvenimt  Post .  Ind.  Rep. 

Evening  Sun .  Ind. 

Evening  Telegram . Ind. 

Financial  Record . Finan. 

Graphic  (d.  &  S.) .  Illuat. 

Herald . Ind. 

Herold  (German) . Ind. 

Hotel  Reporter . Com. 

Independent  (French) . Ind. 

Indicator  . Finan. 

Investigator . Finan. 

Journal  of  Commerce  .  Com. 

Judisches  TageUatt  (Ger. 

Heb.) . Jewisb 

Ixader  (d.  &  S ) . Labor 

Listy  (^hemian) 

Mat)  A  Express .  Ind. 

Morning  Journal  Ind. 

Sunday .  ...  Ind. 

News . Ind. 

Sunday  Xews . Ind. 

Novedades  (Span.) . Ind. 

IVogresBO  Italo-.tmericano . 

Register . Legal 

Staats-Zeitung . Ind. 

Star . l)em. 

Sunday . Dem. 

Stockholder .  ..Finan. 


Sun.. .  Ind. 

Sunday . Ind. 

Tjutes  Nachriebten . Dem. 

Times . Rep. 

Sunday . Rep. 

Tribune . Rep. 

Sunday .  Rep. 

Uptown  News . Dem. 

Volkaieitung  .  Ind. 

Wall  St.  Daily  News . Finan. 

World . Dem. 

Sunday . Dem. 

Zeitung . Ind. 

CHICAGO 

-trbeiter-Zeitung . Socialiat 

Business . . Com.  &  Fin. 

Drovera  Journal . Stock 

Evening  Journal . Rep. 

Freie  Presse .  Rep. 

Goodall's  Sun . Rep. 

Herald . lad. 

Sunday . Ind. 

Ill.  Staats  Zeitung . Ind.  Rep. 

Inter-Gcean . Rep. 

Listy  (Bohemian) . 

Live  Stock  k  P^uee  Re- 

\iew .  Stock 

live  Stock  Commercial .  Stock 

Mail . 

News . Ind. 

Seandinaven  (Norwg.) .  Rep. 

Star . Labor 

Svornost  (Bohemian) . Ind. 

Times . Ind. 

Sunday. . Ind. 

Tribune . Rep. 

Sunday . Rep. 


with  an  estimated  week-day  circula¬ 
tion  of  200,000  (no  Sunday  figures 
given);  and  the  World  with  a  sworn 
circulation  week-days  of  189,283,  and 
Sundays  of  244,850.  Presumably  the 
World’s  advertised  claim  of  217,028 
was  an  average  of  Sunday  and  we^. 
day  circulation  together,  but  even  this 
leaves  a  discrepancy — possibly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  covering  different 
periods. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Annual 
stated  that  circulations  listed  in  its 
editorial  pages  “are  in  most  cases  be¬ 
lieved  to  be’  the  average  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  and  February,  \sdule 
newspapers’  advertisements  “are  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to 
press,  and  not  infrequently  contain 
much  later  information  than  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  given  in  the  catalogue.” 

“This,”  the  editor  added,  “will  ex¬ 
plain  in  many  cases  what  would  other¬ 
wise  appear  to  be  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  statements  made  in  the 
advertisements  and  the  ratings  given 
the  papers  in  the  book  itself.” 

Greatest  faith  was  given  to  circula¬ 
tions  for  which  affidavits  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  publishers.  Unsworn 
publishers’  statements  were  markeii 
as  such.  Ayer’s  own  estimates  were 
printed  for  some  publications. 

A  good  many  papers  were  listed 
with  no  circulation  figures — where  the 
publication  was  a  new  one,  or  where 
information  was  unsatisfactory  or 
conflicting. 


totaled  40,292,266  for  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  combined — the  high-  Jones,  of  the  Jacksonville 
est  figure  on  record,  even  ahead  of  Times-Union. 

the  1929-30  peak.  Next  came  the  National  Association 


Circulation  revenue  has  increased  German- American  Journalists  and 
almost  in  proportion.  But  the  big  Authors,  followed  by  the  American  The  advertisement  then  went  on  to 
bulge  in  newspaper  revenues  has  come  Poultry  Press  Association,  the  South-  give  “the  regular  bona  fide  circula- 


April,  in  the  years  1885,  1886,  and 
1^7,  was  as  follows: 

1885  1886  1887 

123,295  183,269  217,028” 


CONNECTICUT  UBEL  HEARING 


Publisher*  Protest  New  Bill  Called 
Menace  to  Newspapers 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  14 — The  judi- 


from  the  growth  of  modem  advertis-  ern  F’ress  Ass(x;iation,  and  a  host  of  tion  of  the  Sunday  World”  for  each  ciary  committee  of  the  General  As- 
ing.  This  is  evident,  even  though  the  state  associations.  Adolph  S.  0(dis  of  Sunday  in  April,  1887,  ranging  from  sembly  today  had  under  consideration 


revenue  figures  for  ecU’ly  years — like  the  Chattanooga  Times  was  listed  as  259,590  to  251,460.  Number  of  adver-  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  Connecti- 
the  circulation  figxu^s — are  far  from  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  South-  tisements  printed  in  the  World  was  cut  libel  law  which  would  release  ag- 

given  as  86,577  for  1883,  and  525,024  grieved  parties  from  proving  malice 


being  exact.  Total  newspaper  reve¬ 
nues  in  1887  were  apparently  aroimd 


ern  Press  Association.  given  as  86,577  for  1883,  and  525,024 

Circulations  were  mostly  small,  by  in  1886 — significant  of  the  growth  of 


in  fact.  Yesterday  the  committee  con- 


$130,000,000,  a  little  more  than  half  of  present-day  standards,  although  half  both  the  World  and  of  advertising  in  ducted  a  hearing  on  the  bill  and 

this  coming  from  subscriptions  and  a  dozen  were  listed  as  more  than  100,-  general.  heard  it  attacked  by  members  and 

sales  of  newspapers.  Last  year,  ac-  000,  and  one — the  New  York  Morning  To  this  the  Morning  Journal  re-  counsel  of  the  Connecticut  Daily  Pub- 

cording  to  estimates  printed  in  this  Journal — as  200,000  (estimate).  torted,  thirty  pages  farther  on,  with  Ushers’  Association  after  its  sponsor 

paper  recently,  national  advertising  Significant  of  circulation  standards  the  claim:  “Greatest  daily  circulation  Senator  Joseph  P.  Cooney,  had  staged 


paper  recently,  national  advertising  Significant  of  circulation  standards  the  claim:  ‘Greatest  daily  circulation 
alone  brought  ffie  U.  S.  dailies  50  per  of  the  day  are  some  of  the  advertise-  in  America:  Over  200,000  copies.” 
cent  more  than  that.  Circulation  re-  ments  of  newspapers  in  the  advertis-  TTie  Tribime,  the  only  other  New 
ceipts  probably  doubled  1887  total  ing  section  which  in  those  days  oc-  York  daily  to  advertise  itself,  gave  no 
revenues.  Total  national,  local  and  cupied  200  pages  in  the  back  of  the  circulation  figures  at  all  except  for  its 
classified  advertising  in  1936  amounted  Newspaper  Annual.  The  old  New  weekly  issue,  armouncing  merely: 
to  around  $580,000,000,  and  total  news-  York  World,  for  instance,  advertised  “The  largest  eight-page  daily.  A 
paper  revenues  must  have  been  as  rather  belligerently:  CIRCULATION  UNSURPASSED  for 


To  this  the  Morning  Journal  re-  counsel  of  the  Connecticut  Daily  Pub- 
torted,  thirty  pages  farther  on,  with  Ushers’  Association  after  its  sponsor 


America:  Over  200,000  copies.”  a  lone  fight  for  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  Tribime,  the  only  other  New  The  bill  amends  the  present  law  by 


York  daily  to  advertise  itself,  gave  no  adding  to  it  the  following: 
circulation  figures  at  all  except  for  its  “Except,  however,  in  any  action  for 


libel  based  upon  the  publication  in 
a  newspaper  of  any  scurrilous,  inde- 


high  as  $850,000,000.  The  1929  peak 
was  over  a  billimi— $1,073,119,000. 


At  retail  prices,  newspaper  readers  an  axiom  of  advertising  the  ri^t  of  colleges,  hotels,  business  opportuni-  malice  in  fact  or  failure  to  retract" 


are  paying  at  least  a  million  dollars  advertisers  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  ties,  horses  and  carriages,  and  invest- 


a  day  for  (x>pies — and  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  their  purcfiiases 
that  on  Sundays.  “OPEN  TO  ALL!  The  New 

Aside  from  statistics,  probably  noth-  World  invites  every  newspape 


world  than  a  perusal  of  N.  W.  Ayer  self  about  its  circulation. 


American  Newspap«'  An-  “It  guarantees  first,  that  the  aver-  Alleghenies,  and  in  many  westward  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  and 


nual”  for  1887.  This  puUlcation  is  age  circulation  of  the  World  is  TWICE  thereof.  The  Tribune  uses  the  very  president  of  the  state  publishers,  de 


vertising  agency  under  the  title  of  morning  paper  in  America. 


other  mod«Ti  devices  for  securing  the  papers  of  flie  state.” 


courtesy  of  the  Ayer  organization.  that  of  the  World.  by  any  New  York  Sunday  news-  &  Peters,  Inc.,  radio  station  repr 

There  is  no  mention  at  all  of  the  “Third,  that  the  regular  circulation  paper.”  For  the  Weekly  Tribune,  the  stives,  joined  the  Chicago  staff  < 
ANPA,  although  the  volume  has  a  of  the  Sunday  World  is  more  than  advertisement  claimed  an  “average  organization,  effective  April  15. 


I 


York  World,  for  instance,  advertised  “The  largest  eight-page  daily.  A  a  newspaper  of  any  scurrilous,  inde- 
rather  belligerently:  CIRCULATION  UNSURPASSED  for  cent  or  abusive  matter  concerning  any 

“The  New  York  World,  32  Park  the  purposes  of  the  advertiser  of  dry  person,  the  plaintiff  may  be  awarded 
Row,  New  York  City,  recognizes  as  goocls,  books,  real  estate,  schools  and  exemplary  damages  without  proof  of 


Senator  Cooney  said  the  bill  would 
the  amount  of  their  purchases.  ments.  .  .  .  The  Tribime  has  A  provide  an  actual  remedy  for  libd, 

“OPEjN  TO  ALL!  The  New  York  LARGELY  INCREIASED  SAI.£  on  maintaining  that  while  there  is  right 
World  invites  every  newspaper  pro-  Sunday  in  New  York  City  and  Vicin-  of  action  now,  there  is  no  remedy.  He 


ing  better  iUustrates  ffie  changes  of  prietor  and  advertiser  to  examine  its  ity.  The  paper  is  read  also  on  that  said  the  bill  had  the  endorsemen.  of 
a  half-century  in  the  newqmper  books  and  pressroom  to  satisfy  him-  day  in  almost  every  city  and  thriving  the  Hartford  County  Bar  Association. 


village  east  of  Lake  Elrie  and  the  Jidmstone  Vance,  publisher  of  the 


still  issued  yearly  by  the  Ayer  ad-  AS  LARGE  as  that  of  any  other  fast  newspaper  special  trains  and  all  scribed  the  bill  as  a  “menace  to  news- 


“Directory  of  Newspapers  and  Peri-  “Second,  that  the  highest  circula-  very  largest  distribution  possible.  The  - 

odicals."  A  copy  of  the  1887  issue  tion  of  any  other  morning  paper  is  at  reading  public  on  Simclay  is  distri-  JOINS  CHICAGO  STAFF 

was  made  available  for  this  article  by  least  GOOfiOO  copies  per  week  less  than  buted  over  the  largest  area  covered  Earl  Irwin,  Detroit  manager  of  Free 
courtesy  of  the  Ayer  organization.  that  of  the  World.  by  any  New  York  Simday  news-  &  Peters,  Inc.,  radio  station  represent- 

There  is  no  mention  at  all  of  the  “Third,  that  the  regular  circulation  paper.”  For  the  Weekly  Tribune,  the  stives,  joined  the  Chicago  staff  of  that 


reading  public  on  Simday  is  distri-  JOINS  CHICAGO  STAFF 

buted  over  the  largest  area  covered  Earl  Irwin,  Detroit  manager  of  Free 
by  any  New  York  Simday  news-  &  Peters,  Inc.,  radio  station  represent- 
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Mbiny  (N-  Timee-Union. . 


I^Aine  of  Nowspeper  ReproeenUitive  Now  York  Addreu 

...■U..  rlTam  )  Chronicle . Thoe.  F.  Clark . ^05-217  East  42nd  St. 

Telegram . Stuart  H.  Perry . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Beacon  Journal . John  H.  Barry . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

iSsnv  (N  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and  ^  „  j  ir  1 

~^K.nv  Evening  Newe . A.  J.  McDonald . Commodore  Hotel 

.tlbany  Everangj^^  H.  I1.  Fris . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

D.  N.  siep . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

H.  L.  Johnston . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

F.  G.  Pearce . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

(Pa)  Tribune . Theodore  Alter . McAlpin  Hotel 

(N  Y)  Recorder . W.  B.  LeFavour . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

(Mich.)  News . C.  H.  McKinley . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

tllLnia  (Conn  )  Sentinel . Howard  F.  Emerson . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Aiaonia  (Conn.l  ^enimei...  ^  ^  Desaulniers . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

i-amnre  (Pa  )  Main  Line  Times . . A.  E.  Hickerson . Piccadilly  1  lotel 

(Kan.)  Traveler . (Tscar  S.  fltauffer . Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 

(N  C  )  Citizen  &  Times . Don  S.  Elias . Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

Aiheviue  ...  .  .  B.  F.  Forgey . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Forgey . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

.  Lincoln  O’Brien . Forrest  Hotel 

Mrs.  Lincoln  O’Brien . Forrest  Hotel 

Clark  1  lowell . Roosevelt  1  lotel 

.  E.  P.  Chase . Pennsylvania  Hotel 

.William  O.  Dapping . Harvard  Club 

Charles  D.  Osborne . Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

.0.  C.  Harn . Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 


.Aiheville  (N.  -  ■ 

AsUand  (Ky.)  Independent. 

Athol  (Mass.)  News . 

Atlanu  (Ga.)  Constitution. .  . 

Atlantic  (la.)  News^TelegraplK . . 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. . 


Hallimore  (Md.)  Sun. 


Bangor  (Me.)  News . 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal. 


J.  Edwin  Murphy . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

William  F.  Schmick . DeLmnnico  Hntel 

Emiiiit  P.  Kayanaugh . Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Miles  If.  Wolff . Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 

.  Frank  L.  Ames . Mc.Alpin  Hotel 

. . . .  .  .  (ieo.  B.  D.olliver . Wal  lorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

ii«.ver'Falls  (Pa  T News- tribune . James  H.  March . Goyernor  Clinton  Hotel 

^tiii  (Wis  )  News  . R.  F.  Collins . Ooyernor  Clinton  Hotel 

Beloit  (V\18.)  iNews.  ^  . (kayernor  Clinton  Hotel 

M.  H.  Dobson . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

BenninUon  (Vt.)  Banner .  .  .Frank  E.  Howe . Bristol  Hotel 

Bethleliein  (W.)  C.lobe-Times .  . . Harold  B.  Faniuhar . Taft  Hotel 

Rolland  L.  .Adams . Taft  Hotel 

BilUngs  (Mont.)  Gazette . Nose.  Rothenburg  &  Jann. 

*  Inc . ro  East  40th  St. 

Binehamton  (N.  Y.)  Press . Ralph  E.  Bennett . New  York.er  Hotel 

Bingtiamion  t  s.  ^  Ostrom . New  Vorke.  Hotel 

Boise  (Ida  )  Idaho  Statesman . Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie - WU  I orf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Bnstnn  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor  . J.  Roscoe  Drum  noal . 500  Fifth  Ave. 

M.  Alvah  Blanchard . 500  F'ifth  Ave. 

George  E.  Munro . 500  Fifth  Ave. 

.A.  B.  Lee . .Soo  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript . .  .W.  M.  Hines . Savo/-Pla?a  Hotel 

Bradford  (Pa  )  Era .  . William  E.  E/sin?er . Re/iol  U-Fitzj;ral  1.  lor. 

Bridmport  (Conn.)  Herald . Leig'a  Daienberg . Rooievdt  Hotel 

Bristol  (Conn  )  Press . .Arthur  S.  Barnes . M  :  Alpin  Hotel 

BnScton  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Times . C  las.  L.  Fuller . W il  1  orf-.Asloria  Hotel 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express . W  n.  J.  Coiners,  Jr . 2S  vVeit  4»th  St. 

Burrows  Matthews . 2S  Wat  4tth  St. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News . .  ■  .Ernest  D.  .Ailerson . Kelly-Sm'th  Co.. 

VVilliara  V.  McGrain . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Bufialo(N.  Y.)  Polish  Everybody’s  Daily  .  J.  C.  Ruszkiewicz . Commolore  Hotel 

F.  B.  Rogger . Commolore  Hotel 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press . David  W.  Howe. .... . . . . .  Shelton  Hotel 

Burlington  (Vt.)  News . Mrs.  Bertha  Jackson  Kolk.Ro  isevelt  Hotel 

George  B.  Kolk . Roosevelt  1  Intel 


Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Messenger . Leon  J.  McCarthy . Piccadilly  Hotel 

Benjamin  F.  Howells . Piccadilly  Hotel 

Canton  (O.)  Repository .  Louis  H.  Brush . Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 

Roy  D.  Moore . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

H.  R.  ^haffner . McAlpin  Hotel 

Joseph  K.  Vodrey . McAlpin  Hotel 

(  edar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette . John  L.  Miller . 5Si  Fifth  Ave. 

Centralia  (111.)  Sentinel . Verne  Joy . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Vera  Joy  Perrine . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Champaign  (111.)  News-Gazette . Marajen  Stevick  Jones - Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette . W.  E.  Chilton,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

J.  E.  Chilton,  II . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Robert  L.  Smith . Waldorf-Astoria  1  Intel 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail . F.  M.  SUunton . Biltmore  Hotel 

Cliarlolte  (N.  C.)  News . . W.  Carey  Dowd,  Jr . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times . H.  C.  Adler . .New  York  Times 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times . Chas.  R.  Long . Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

Frederick  R.  Long . Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

Chicago  (111.)  News . Colonel  Frank  Knox . Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 

John  F.  O’Keefe . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Thomas  Bohan . Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 

James  Lenox . George  .A.  McDevitt  Co. 

(  hicago  (111.)  Times . S.  E.  Thomason . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Leo  J.  Abrams . Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune.  .  .C.  E.  Watkins . Lexington  Hotel 

Cincinnati  Enquirer . W  F.  Wiley . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Ralph  Quinn . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Cleveland  (O.)  News . Dan  R.  Hanna,  Jr . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Charles  F.  McCahill . St.  Regis  Hotel 

Nathaniel  R.  Howard . St.  Regis  Hotel 

Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer . John  S.  McCarrens . Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 

Paul  Bellamy . Harvard  Club 

W.  G.  Vorpe . Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 

J.  A.  Van  Buren . Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 

Clinton  (la.)  Herald . A.  M.  Clapp . Roosevelt  Hotel 

Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record . C.  H.  Heintzelman . Imperial  Hotel 

Cohoes  (N.  Y.)  American . Frank  L.  Wiswall . Piccadilly  Hotel 

Ambrose  A.  Scully . Piccadilly  Hotel 

Columbus  (O.)  Ohio  State  Journal . Edgar  T.  Wolfe . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Walter  J.  Reck . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  Patriot . James  M.  Langley . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Times . Joseph  B.  Finan . Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 

D 


Name  of  Newspaper  Representative  New  York  Address 

Elgin  (111.)  Courier-News . R.  Eaton  Fedou . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal . Fred.  L.  Crane . EUizabeth,  N.  J. 

Rufus  R.  Ness . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  Advertiser 

&  Sunday  Telegram . Frank  E.  Tripp . J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  30 

Rockefeller  Pfaaa 

^hn  T.  Cbtlkins . J.  P.  MclGnaey  8e  Son 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  Sc  Herald-Post . Dorrance  D.  Roderick . Essex  House 

F>ie  (Pa.)  Dispatch- Herald . A.  W.  Stark . Biltmore  Hotel 

A.  J.  White . Biltmore  Hotel 

H.  R.  Waterman . Biltmore  Hotel 


Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald-News . C.  E.  Sevigny . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

E.  J.  Delaney . Kelly-Smith  (}o. 

C.  J.  McCarty . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum . Normn  D.  Black . Astor  Hotel 

Findlay  (O.)  Republican-Courier . I.  N.  Heninger . Bristol  Hotel 

Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Journal . Dean  Palmer . 353  Madison  Ave. 

Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press . Barron  Collier . 74t  Fiftn  Ave.  ' 

Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribane-Monitor . Frank  E.  Milligan . WMdorf- Astoria  Hotel 

Fort  Smith  (.Ark.)  Times- Record  Sc  South¬ 
west  American . J.  S.  Parks . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Slar. ....  Nan  Winkler . c'o  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Waldorf- .Asto.'ia  Hotel 

Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. . . Guy  C.  Hamilton . .Ambassador  Hotel 


Dallas  (Tex.)  News-Journal . Ted  Dealey . . 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald . Edwin  J.  IGest . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Tom  C.  Gooch . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal . Herbert  M.  Davidson . Beaux-'Arts  .Apartments, 

Denison  2**-)  Herald . J.  Lee  Greer . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Denison  (Tex.)  Press . LeRoy  M.  Anderson . 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  ft  Tribune . John  (Bowles . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Henry  P.  Martin,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Colin  Miller . Waldouf-Astoria  Hotel 

Cbarls  J.  Feldman . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

^  Arthur  T,  Gormley . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News . W.  S.  Gilmore . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Dodge  City  (i^n.)  Globe . J.  C.  Denious . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

5®tl>an  (Ala.)  E^le . Horace  Hall . Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Dubuque  (fa.)  Telegraph-Herald . F,  W,  Woodward . West  Holliday  Mogensen  Co., 

„  Inc.,  21  East  40th  St. 

^luth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  News-Tribune. .J.  H.  Jordan . Ambassador  Hotel 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun . C.  C.  Council . ....Waldori-.Astoria  Hotel 


Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 


Q 

. J.  R.  Snyder . Burke,  Kuipers  dt  Mahoney, 

Graybar  Bldg. 

(rtMieva  (N.  Y.)  Times . . . G.  B.  Williams . R.  R.  Mulligan,  441  Lexing¬ 

ton  Ave. 

W.  A.  Gracey . 

Lawrence  Gracey . 

GtUtysburg  (Pa.)  Times . Herbert  L.  Grimm . Paramount  Hotel 

Glendale  (Calif.)  .News- Press . Willia.n  Scripps  Kellogg. .  .West-Holliday  Co.,  21  East 

40th  St. 

Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  &  Times _ A.  P.  Irving . Ambassador  Hotel 

R.  A.  Newton . Lexington  Hotel 

Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times . Edward  E.  Hicken . President  Hotel 

Joseph  G.  Gavin . President  Hotel 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus . TallMt  Patrick . Imperial  Hotel 

Mrs.  Talbot  Patrick . Imperial  Hotel 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald . Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Frank  A.  Sparks . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune . O.  S.  Warden . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  8c  Record . Vance  Jerome . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review-Tribune . E.  Arthur  Sweeny . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  &  Piedmont . Roger  C.  Peace . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Charlie  Peace . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

H 

Hagerstown  (Mi.)  Herald-Mail . S.  B.  Phillips . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun . Hugh  B.  Hostetter . (iovernor  Clinton  Hotel 

C.  Homer  Meredith . (Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  Sc  Standard- 

Sentinel . Henry  Walser . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Frank  Walser . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

John  R.  Dershuck . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Hempstead  (L.  1.)  Nassau  .News . Philip  R.  N.  Spuracino. .. .Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Henderson  (N.  C.)  Dispatch . Henry  .A.  Dennis . (iovernor  Clinton  Hotel 

Hibbing  (Minn.)  Tribune . Burke,  Kuipers  8c  Mahoney, 

Inc . 420  Lexington  Ave. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer . Fred  A.  Seide . 

-A.  L.  Kohnfelder . 

Norman  R.  Kohnfelder . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle . J.  H.  Butler . Lincoln  Hotel 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star . Emory  C.  Van  Loan . President  Hotel 

Henry  M  James . President  Hotel 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  8c  Herald . John  P.  Harris . Chatham  Hotel 

Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Colonial . Lincoln  O'Brien . Forrest  Hotel 

Mrs.  Lincoln  O’Brien . Forrest  Hotel 

I 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star . James  A.  Stuart . Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Inlatid  Daily  Press  Assn . John  L.  Meyer . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Iowa  City  (fa.)  Press-Citizen . Merritt  C.  Speidel . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe . Linwood  I.  Noyes . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

J 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot . Jos.  E.  Noll . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun . C.  E.  Pigford . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

.Albert  A.  Stone . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal . G.  C.  Willings . 22s  West  39th  St. 

Jamaica  (L.  I.)  Queens  Evening  News.. .  .Eugene  E.  Early . 27  Union  Hall  St.,  Jamaica 

William  T.  Tooker . 27  Union  Htill  St.,  Jamaica 

Jamaica  (L.  I.)  Long  Island  Press . William  F.  Hofmann . Rm.  1814,  Pennsylvania  Bldg. 

S.  I.  Newhouse . Rm.  1814,  Pennsylvania  Bldg. 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal . Henri  M.  Hall . Edison  Hotel 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal . Walter  M.  Dear . 30  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey  City 

R.  E.  Lent . 30  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey  City, 

N.  J. 

Joliet  (Ill.)  Ilerald-News . John  F.  Lux . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Jonesboro  (.Ark.)  Sun . Thomas  F.  Clark . 205  East  42nd  St. 

Junction  City  (I&n.)  Union . Harry  E.  Montgomery. . .  .Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

K 

Kane  (Pa.)  Republican . G.  Scott  Smith . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Kittanning  (Pa.)  Lealer-Timcs . .  .Corbin  W.  Wyant . Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune . H.  A.  Rayburn . Lexington  Hotel 

L 

Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citizen . Elward  T.  Gallagher . Bristol  Hotel 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal-Courier . Henry  W.  Marshall . Edison  Hotel 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  8:  Intelligencer 

Journal . J.  H.  Steinman . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

J.  F.  Steinman . Savoy- Plaza  Hotel 

1.  Z.  Buckwalter . Taft  Hotel 

H.  C.  Carpenter . Taft  Hotel 

John  H.  Clatter . Taft  Hotel 

A.  E.  McClolIougb . Taft  Hotel 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal . Paul  A.  Martin . McAlpin  Hotel 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  News-Times . John  K.  R.  Schropp . McAlpin  Hbtel 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Snn-Journal . L.  B.  Costello . Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald . J.  Lindsay  Nunn . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader . Fred  B.  \Vachs . Governor  Cllaton  Hotei 

Lima  (O.)  News . L.  S.  Galvin . M&AIpin  Hotei 

C.  R.  Galvin . McAlpin  Hotel 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star . Frank  D.  Throop . St.  Moritz  Hotel 

Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times . John  Crowley . Taft  Hotel 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat ....  K.  A.  Bagel . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  - 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette . J.  N.  Heiskell . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express . Frank  D.  O’Reilly . Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  8c  Journal. .  .Egbert  D.  Corson . Vanderbilt  Hptd 

Ixmg  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record . Richard  DeWitt . DeLisaer,  ffivd  8t  Terhune, 

Inc,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Star . LeRoy  L.  Smith . i  Star  Sq.,  Long  Island  City 

Frank  J.  Kappler . i  Star  Sq.,  Long  Island  City 

(Cotainntd  om  Mzf  pagt) 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Nuae  of  Newspaper 

Loncvinr  (Wash.)  News . 

Lonin  (O.)  Journal  &  Times-Herald .... 

Los  Angeles  ((^Uf.)  Times . 

Louisville  (Ky.)  (^>urler-Journal  &  Times 


Lowell  (Maas.)  Courier-Otlsen  &  Leader. 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun . 


Lowell  (Maas.)  Sunday  Telegram . 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  &  Advance . 

Lynn  (Maas.)  Item . 


Representative  New  York  Address 

J.  M.  McClelland . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

J.  J.  Devine . Chrysler  Bldg. 

Robert  McCiall . Chrysler  Bldg. 

Norman  Chandler . Biltmote  Hotel 

Philip  Chandler . Biltmore  Hotel 

.  Barry  Bingham . Waldorf-Astoria  Hptr 

Mark  Ethridge . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Henry  M.  M^laskey . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

William  G.  Spence . Roosevelt  Hotel 

.Thomas  F.  Costello . New  Yorker  Hotel 

Frank  A.  Lawlor . McAlpin  Hotel 

.Mrs.  ^njamin  S.  Pouzs- 

ner . Piccadilly  Hotel 

M.  K.  Duerson . Ambassador  Hotel 

Maj.  Powell  Glass . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

.Abner  H.  Hastings . McAlpin  Hotel 


M 

Mahoney  <^ty  (Pa.)  Riscord-American _ J.  H.  Kirchner . .Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- Leader . Edmund  F.  Jewell . McAlpin  Hotel 

Neil  Dekker . McAlpin  Hotel 

Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press . J.  A.  Callahan . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Mas^llon  (O.)  Independent . E.  A.  Neutzenholaer . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

McClatchy  Newspapers . Guy  C.  Hamilton . Ambassador  Hotel 

Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Republican . Robert  S.  Bates . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Meriden  ((^nn.)  Record . Wayne  C.  Smith . 1-exington  Hotel 

Mineral  Wells  (Tex.)  Index . Texas  Daily  Press  League. 6o  East  asnd  St. 

Middletown  (N.  V.)  Times  Herald . Charles  E.  Koons . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal . C.  H.  Tryon . McAlpin  Hotel 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal . Carl  W.  Tones . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

George  W.  Ronald . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star . Davis  Merwin . Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee . Guy  C  Hamilton . Ambassador  Hotel 

Moline  (III.)  Dispatch . August  Sundine . The  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co., 

5SI  Fifth  Ave. 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser . R.  F.  Hudson . Governor  Clinton  Hotei 

Moscow  (Ida.)  News-Review . W.  T.  Marineau . New  Yorker  Hotel 

Dr.  F.  B.  Robinson . New  Yorker  Hotel 

Mount  Vernon  (O.)  Republican-News- 

Banner . John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  (H.  B. 

Gramm,  Mgr.) . International  Bldg.,  O30  Fifth 

Ave. 

Munde  (Ind.)  Star . Frank  E.  Harrold . V’anderbilt  Hotel 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times- 

Democrat . Joel  H.  Bixby . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


N 


22$  W 


Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune . 

Ogden  (Utah)  ^ndard  Examiner . 

Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal . 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Dttrick . 


Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern . 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times . 

Owensboro  (tCy.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer 
Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus- Press . 


Pans  (Ill.)  Palladium . Theis  &  Simpson  Co . 

Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald . G.  C.  Willings . 22$  West  39th 

Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon-News . E.  M.  Jenison . Commodore  Hotel 

Paris  (Tex.)  News . Houston  Harte . 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News . Edw^d  H.  Roemle . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

„  William  M.  McBride . I^vemor  Clinton  Hotel 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call . Robert  Williams . 33  Church  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

TheodoreW.  Hendershot.. 33  Church  St.,  Paterson,  N.J, 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  News . Harry  B.  Haines . Paterson,  N.  J. 

...  .  Edward  B.  Haines . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation . William  N.  Hardy . 

Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal . G.  C.  Willings . 22$  West  39th  St! . 

Pensacola  (Fla  )  News . G.  C.  Willings . 225  West  30th  St! 

Peoria  (111.)  Star . Chas.  B.  Smith . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

„  Clarence  Eyster . McAlpin  Hotel 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette . Chas.  A.  Suuffer . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Pittsburg  ( Kana)  Headlight  &  Sun . F.  W.  Brinkerhoff . 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  (^urier-News . C.  F.  Stout . Plainfield.  N.  j! . 

A.  Wallace  Zimmerman . . .  Plainfield.  N  J. 

Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  Press . Wm.  M.  Lynch . Piccadilly  Hotel 

Point  Pleasant  (W.  Va.)  Register - 1 . .  .A.  E.  Clayden . 369  Lexington  Ave 


Name  of  Newspaper  Representative  New  York  Address 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News . J.  E.  Day . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union-Gazette . Fred  D.  Salmon . Cooley  &  Cortes.  350  Math. 

eon  Ave. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal . P.  L.  Jackson . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

D.  J.  Steiling . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

S.  R.  W  inch . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian . O,  L.  Price . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star . E.  F.  Pogers . President  Hotel 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  Herald . Harry  Pollock . President  Hotel 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Star  &  Enterprise 

and  Eagle-News . Ernest  L.  Owen . Roosevelt  Hotel 

Richard  E.  Coon,  Jr . Roosevelt  Hotei 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Courier. . .  .Mrs.  Earle  D.  Tobey . Lincoln  Hotel 

Perry  J.  Walsh . Lincoln  Hotel 

Walter  S.  Leach . Lincoln  Hotel 

Providence  (R.  1.)  News-Tribune . Judge  Ra3rmond  J.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Walter  E.  O'Hara . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotei 


Quincy  (III.)  ilerald-Wliig . 


Q 

.A.  O.  Lindsay. 

R 


.  Governor  Clinton  I  f otel 


Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger . S.  I.  Newhouse . Newark  Ledger, 

34th  St. 

E.  F.  Russell . 225  West  34th  St. 

Wm.  F.  Hofmann . 225  West  34th  St. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News . Benjamin  J.  Foley . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

John  H.  Doeg . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Patrick  M.  Feeney . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Edgar  H.  Lackey . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Call . Harry  Wapshare . Newark,  N.  J. 

John  E.  Beer . Newark,  N.  J. 

Newburg- Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News . F.  H.  Keefe . J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  30 

Rockefeller  Plaza 

Harry  Cohen . J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  30 

Rockefeller  Plaza 

Newburyport  (Maas.)  News . E.  E.  Hicken . President  Hotel 

J.  G.  Gavin . President  Hotel 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News . Fred  L.  Rentz . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assod- 

mes,  Worcester  (Mass.) . Frank  E.  Phillips . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier . Everett  B.  Harvey . Julius  Mathews  Special  Agcy., 

400  Madison  Ave. 

M.  H.  Wren . Julius  Mathews  Special  Agcy.. 

400  Madison  Ave. 

A.  J.  Sloane . Julius  Mathews  Special  Agcy., 

400  Madison  Ave. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register . John  Day  Jackson . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picav'une  and 

States . L.  K.  Nicholson . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

J.  F.  Tima,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

New  York  Jounud  of  Commerce . Alex  R.  Sharton . 

New  York  Mirror . Charles  B.  McCabe . 235  East  4sth  St. 

New  York  Staats-Herold . Victor  E.  Bidder . 

New  York  Sun . E.  S.  Friendly . 280  Broadway 

Edwin  A.  Sutphin . 280  Broadway 

Herbert  B.  Fairchild . 280  Broadway 

Kenneth  Mason . 280  Broadway 

William  T.  Dewart,  Jr. . .  .280  Broadway 

Thomas  W.  Dewart . 280  Broadway 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges . 280  Broadway 

New  York  Wall  Street  Journal . K.  C.  Hogate . 44  Broad  Street 

Eli  Day . 44  Broad  Street 

W.  T.  Devlin . 44  Broad  Street 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald . Gordon  H.  Kite . McAlpin  Hotel 

Wilmer  D.  Cressman . McAlpin  Hotel 

Robert  I.  McCraken . McAipin  llotel 

Northampton  (Mass.)  Gazette . The  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 
cial  Agency . 400  Madison  Ave. 

Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin . William  H.  Oit . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

O 

Joseph  R.  Knowland . Biltmore  Hotel 

A.  L.  Glasmann . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Franklin  R.  Little . Lexington  Hotel 

E.  P.  Boyle . Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

P.  C.  Lauinger . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

John  O'Donnell . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Reporter-Star  and  Sentinel.  Martin  Andersen . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Carmage  Walls . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

.0.  J.  Hardy . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

.E.  M.  Waterbury . Bristol  Hotel 

.Lawrence  W.  Hager . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

.  J.  Evens  Campbell . Roosevelt  Hotel 


Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times . John  A.  Park,  Jr . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Albert  P.  Park . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader . John  Stewart  Byran . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

William  T.  Christian . Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 

William  Ellyson,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Tennant  Bryan . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item . E.  H.  Harris . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union . Fred  A.  Glover . Lexington  Hotel 

Rockford  (111.)  Star  and  Register- Republic.  E.  Kenneth  Todd . McMpin  Hotel 

Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram . jMh  L.  Horne,  Jr . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Dr.  L.  W.  Kornegay  Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune . Floyd  J.  Miller . McAlpin  Hotel 


St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times-Journal . Fred  Scbilplin . Theis  8c  Simpson,  Inc,  364 

Lexington  Ave. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette. .  .C.  M.  Palmer . Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat . E.  Lansing  Ray . Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  Jr . Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Douglas  B.  Houser . Barclay  Hotel 

J.  Carr  Gamble . Barclay  Hotel 

Wilson  Condict . Barclay  Hotel 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times . C.  W.  Aubuchon . 

F.  J.  Prendergast . 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press... Joseph  E.  Bidder . 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  News . Herman  H.  Bidder . Gotham  Hotel 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee . Guy  C.  Hamilton . Ambassador  llotel 

Salem  (O.)  News . Louis  H.  Brush . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Salem  (Mass.)  News . William  E.  Foster . Julius  Matthews  Agency,  400 

Madison  Ave. 

Salina  (Kan.)  Journal . R.  J.  Laubengayer . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Roy  F.  Bailey . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times . Houston  Harte . Rftz-Carlton  Hotel 

Sandusky  (O.)  Register . R.  C.  Snyder . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

D.  A.  White . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat  and 

Republican . Ernest  L.  Finley . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian . Arthur  D.  Hecox . J.  P.  McKinney  8c  Son,  30 

Rockefeller  Plaza 

Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press . H.  V.  Jenkins . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times . W.  R.  Lynett . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

E.  J.  Lynett . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

E.  J.  Lynett.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

J.  W.  Flanagan . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

H.  E.  Bradley . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

G.  Stevens . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune . Frank  D.  Schroth . Biltmore  Hotel 

Wm.  T.  Dodge . Tenney,  Woodward  8c  Co., 

no  East  42nd 

Sliamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch . Robert  E.  Malick . President  Hotel 

Shawnee  ((^kla.)  News  and  Star . O.  S.  Stauffer . 

Sheboygen  (Wis.)  Press . C.  E.  Broughton . 

Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald . C.  T.  Straughn . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times . Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 

Ewing . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Leader . B.  C.  Dow . Prudden-King-Prudden,  R.C. 

A.  Bldg. 

Somerset  (Pa.)  American . Henry  Baker  Reiley . .\stor  Hotel 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune . F.  A.  Miller . \Valdorf -Astoria  Hotel 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn.  . .  .Cranston  Williams . Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

Springfield  (O.)  News  and  Sun . Eldgar  Morris . ■ . Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican . Richard  Hooker . Yale  Club 

Sherman  H.  Bowles . Biltmore  Hotel 

Stuart  (Fla.)  News . Ralph  R.  Mulligan . 441  Lexington  Ave. 

Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal . Mark  P.  Haines . The  Lotos  Club 


Tampa  (Fla.)  Times . David  E.  Smiley . Roosevelt  Hotel 

Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  News . Cliarles  P.  Howe . President  Hotel 

Texarkana  (Ark.-Tex.)  Gazette  8c  News. ..Clyde  E.  Palmer . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Toledo  (O.)  Blade. . . Biltmore  Hotd 

Tonawanda  8c  No.  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.) 

News . Charles  E.  Hewitt . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital . Henry  S.  Blake . McAlpin  Hotel 

Marco  Morrow . McAlpin  Hotel 

Torrington  (Conn.)  Register . George  W.  Peterson . McAlpin  Hotel 

James  W.  Peterson . McAlpin  Hotel 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World . N.  G.  Henthorne . McAlpin  Hotel 

F.  O.  Larson . McAlpin  Hotel 

Tyler  (Tex.)  Telegraph 8c Courier-Times... J.  F.  Donahue . New  Yorker  Hotel 


Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  8c  Press. Prentiss  Bailey . Commodore. Hotel 


Vandergrift  (Pa.)  News . Herbert  D.'.Brauff . 


.  Howland  and  Howland,  Inc. 
247  Park  Ave. 

W 

Wasliington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter.  .John  L.  Stewart . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Howard  L.  Christmas . Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post . Eugene  Meyer . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Alexander  F.  Jones . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Donald  M.  Bvnard . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Floyd  R.  Harrison . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

F.  L.  Fahy . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Washington  C.  H.  (O.)  Record-Herald. ..  .Charles  Sawwr . Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Waterloo  (la.)  Courier . Jackson  McCoy . Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican-American. William  J.  Page . Roosevelt  Hotel 

William  B.  Page . Roosevelt  Hotel 

Ju.  H.  Darcey . Roosevelt  Hotel 

E.  R.  Stevenson . Roosevelt  Hotel 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times . Harold  B.  Johnson . Plaza  Hotel 

Clarence  lundall . Biltmore  Hotel 

(Cofrfinurd  on  next  page) 
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CARRY  ON  — A.N.P.A.!! 


ACT  TO  CURB  PRYING 
BRITISH  NEWSMEN 


'Disgusted”  with  Intrusions,  Uaioe 
of  Journalists  Will  Support 
Members  Who  Refuse 
Such  Assignments 


Action  to  prevent  intrusion  by  re. 
porters  into  the  private  lives  of  p». 
sons  concerned  with  inquests  or  police 
court  cases  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  National  Union  of  Journalists,  it 
was  decided  at  the  recent  annual  dele¬ 
gate  meeting,  which  sets  the  union’s 
plans  for  the  year. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  viewing 
“with  alarm  and  disgust  the  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  of  newspapers  to  require 
their  staffs  to  pry  into  matters  con¬ 
cerning  private  lives,  the  unwarranted 
intrusion  at  times  of  grief  or  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  the  publication  of  domestic 
matters  arising  out  of  coxirt  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  regards  the  practice  as  one 
which  in  its  further  development  will 
provide  legislative  interference  and 
as  such  will  be  inimical  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  journalists  and  a  menace  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Members  of  the  union  refusing  such 
assigiunents  are  to  be  given  full  finan¬ 
cial  and  other  support  by  the  union. 

Inunediate  conference  is  to  be 
sought  with  newspaper  publishers  to 
insure  effective  action  by  them  to 
suppress  these  practices,  and  any  con¬ 
sultation  between  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  Government  should  also 
have  representations  from  the  iminn 
the  conference  declared.  Disciplinary 
action  also  is  promised  against  any 
union  members  who  instigate  or  carry 
out  the  practices  complained  oi 
Strong  objection  was  voiced  to  the 
Goverrunent’s  refusal  to  permit  Claude 
Cockbum,  who  writes  as  "Frank  Pit¬ 
cairn,”  in  the  Daily  Worker,  British 
Left-wing  daily  newspaper,  to  return 
to  Spain  as  war  correspondent  for 
that  paper.  Hie  Foreign  Secretary’s 
refusal  to  grant  him  passport  facilities 
for  Spain  was  regarded  as  “unjustifi¬ 
able  discrimination  agsdnst  the  news¬ 
paper  concerned”  and  “a  serious  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  existing  liberties 
of  British  newspapers  and  journal¬ 
ists.”  Protest  was  made  direct  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  CMfice. 

Increasing  numbers  of  reporters 
have  to  fly  in  the  course  of  their 
duties  and  the  union  is  pressing  for 
an  agreement  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  provide  adequate  insurance 
for  any  union  member  who  has  to 
travel  by  air  in  his  employers’  ser¬ 
vice.  They  are  also  taking  action  to 
insure  that  reporters  refusing  to  fly 
R.  H..  N.  A..  be  discharged. 

Comm...  for  N.w.me.  “JVonc  Left  to  Forgive,” 

_ _ „ _  _ , .  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  13 — More  wpj’  »  p  ii  or 

recently  adjourned,  appropriated  Consolidation  of  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  than  200  newspaper  correspondents  t^Ultor  S  r  OrCWPll  Ot  OO 
$250,000  to  be  spent  for  advertising  County  Star  and  the  Free  Press  into  crowded  the  oval  office  of  President  Allegan,  Mich  April  14— Edwy  C. 
designed  to  attract  tourists,  the  agen-  one  evening  publication  became  elfec-  Roosevelt  at  today’s  press  conference,  r-:  j  ’  r  M;pU;£,„n  HnnmalisitL 
cies  have  been  settling  on  the  state  tive  April  10.  Since  last  August  the  hopeful  that  the  Chief  Elxecutive  ^as  retired  at  the  age  of  85^  Mr  Reid 
like  the  proverbial  flies.  Free  ^ess,  which  was  purcha^  by  might  make  news  by  discu^mg  the  founded  the  Allegan  Gazette  65 'years 

In  all  the  larger  North  Carolina  Star  at  that  time,  has  been  a  Supreme  Court  d^isions  holding  the  ^^d  has  just  sold  it  to  D.  E.  All- 
ciUes  branch  offices  of  agencies  oper-  constitutional.  cock,  former  publisher  of  the  Allegan 

ating  in  other  states  are  being  opened  .  ^  Star,  the  Free  Press  had  l^n  On-the-record,  the  President  had  News. 

to  add  the  argument  of  being  home-  evening  field  for  60  yeare.  Roy  comment  to  make.  He  explained  Mr.  Reid,  a  militant  Republican, 

state  businesses  to  other  reasons  that  Pmkerton,  John  ^ripps  and  tAl  £.11-  j^e  had  not  had  opportimity  for  care-  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  Michigan 
might  be  advanced  for  handling  the  publishers  of  the  consoli-  foj  examination  of  the  court’s  opin-  state  convention  many  times  and  in 

disbursement  of  this  fund.  The  siren  paper.  Off-the-record,  the  correspon-  1912  was  national  convention  dele- 

song  of  this  one  native  a  few  years  '  dents  were  given  typical  Rooseveltian  gate.  Next  to  newspaper  work,  flori- 

removed  is  simg  in  a  layout  that  says,  TO  HONOR  BINGHAM  "background  material”  in  a  somewhat  culture  is  his  hobby.  He  was  secre- 

among  other  things:  “He  has  hunted  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  American  lengthy  discussion  of  prophecies  made  tary  of  Michigan  State  Horticultural 
duck  at  Currituck,  heard  the  winds  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  SL  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  litigation.  Society  for  12  years, 
at  Hatteras,  crossed  the  dunes  at  Kill  James’s,  is  to  be  the  guest  of  honor  and  errors  in  forecasting.  For  65  years  Mr.  Reid  and  his  paper 

Devil,  visited  Fort  Raleigh,  and  bowed  and  principal  speaker  at  a  public  The  “background  material”  may  be  worked  for  the  betterment  of  Allegan, 
his  head  where^  Dare  was  born.  ’  luncheon  in  connection  with  the  an-  used  by  reporters  provided  it  is  not  contesting  bitterly  everything  the  edi- 
“Dare”  is  Virgima  Dare,  first  white  nual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  So-  credited,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  tor  thought  not  for  the  town’s  best 
child  of  Ekiglish  parentage  bom  ciety  of  British  Advertisers  at  the  White  House.  It  is  not  likely,  how-  interests.  In  his  farewell  message  in 
in  America,  on  the  North  Carolina  Waldorf  Hotel,  London,  Elngland,  ever,  that  many  correspondents  of  his  paper  he  said:  “I  have  had  many 
coast.  Tuesday,  April  27,  at  which  the  Right  metropolitan  newspapers,  particularly  enemies  over  whom  I  have  uniformly 

The  state  department  of  conserve-  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  president  of  the  so-  those  of  Republican  leaning,  will  make  triumphed,  but  none  remain.  There 
tion  and  development  will  have  gen-  ciety,  will  preside.  use  of  it.  is  no  one  left  to  be  forgiven.” 
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PLENTY  OF  BACKGROUND 


eral  charge  of  the  two-year  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  one  of  the  biggest  ever 
undertaken  by  a  southern  state. 
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neglect  of  dailies  hits  earnings 

Study  of  Seventy-eight  Corporations  Shows  Striking  Correlation  Between  Advertising  and 

Revenue — Few  Firms  Can  Omit  It  Entirely 


IN  April.  1930,  eight  advertising  offi-  By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

1  ciak  ‘^What  Herewith  Mr.  Fehlman  presents  a  study  of  advertising  expenditures  of 

Wall  Strw  ,  M  York  Her-  P®**  eight  years  and  their  relation  to  the  net  earnings  of  78  corporations. 

*WT^biinc^  composite  index  of  100  Investors,  agencies  and  advertisers  are  now  more  curious  to  know  where 
Lading  stocks  sto^  at  182,  off  26  from  advertising  dollars  go— what  they  produce. 

the  high  of  208.87  of  September,  1929.  -  - 

^^Hed 'the^bnfk^^^  guide  him  in  buying  or  selling  the  dividends  by  54  cents  a  share.  In 
back  of  Ui  ,  P  ,  ,  ’i  stocks  or  bonds  of  these  corpora-  1935,  earnings  missed  dividends  by  43 

One  of  the  eight  bought  three  m-  ’  .  *  ,  ^-re 

■>»»  «>«  ‘WO  oorporatio™  §  7?  ■S'  prcb! 

shownonC^r.No.1.  SP»k  A  show,  ably  accpup.  for  abou,  60  per  can.  of 
as  national  advertisers,  and  50  ^  coi^istent  mcrease  m  newspaper  the  total  production  of  the  product 
“  n-j  “Ki  chinQ  ”  At  tbf»  end  expenditures  from  1929  up  to  the  end  of  their  mdustry, 

S20  000  was  retired  to  1934.  From  $4,000,000  to  $10,000,000  The  recent  national  election  and  the 
of  1930,  ^  ,  -Uarp  of  anv  ^^tUTing  the  depression.  B  Stock  dozens  of  straw  ballots  conducted  by 

the  group.  ,  fhoop  dropped  from  $10,000,000  in  1931  to  all  sorts  of  publications  were  consid- 

stoA  was  ,  ®  ahmit  $5,800,000  for  1933.  At  the  end  of  erably  off  when  the  votes  were 

eight  ft,™  /.niiM  havo  maHo  1935,  B  Stock  down  to  $4,000,000  in  counted.  Yet  the  American  Institute 

short  y  of  newspapers.  These  two  studies  show  of  Public  Opinion,  sampling  each 

a  small  tor  e  ®  direcUy  opposite  trend  in  newspaper  week  the  attitudes  of  a  few  hundred 

the  m^ket  m  expenditure  thousand  voters,  made  the  most  ac- 


the  market  in  the  next  two  years. 

i JjulT  193^r**^^  dropped  to  ^  dividend  curate  forecast  of  any— the  single  ex- 

A  contract  made  with  an  advertiser  for  the  past  eight  years.  In  1933,  ception  being  the  National  Democratic 
in  1931  took  this  writer  to  more  than  Comnutte  forecast. 

50  cities  during  ’31  and  ’32.  In  SL  $5  dividend.  In  1935,  they  were  off  Smce  the  bottom  of  the  depression. 
Louis  where  a  long  stop  was  made,  a  nine  cents.  In  1936,  earnings  were  advertisers,  their  agents,  trade  papers 
vouwt  professor  of  economics  evolved  $f  -25.  Stock  B  missed  its  dividend  and  independent  research  people  have 
in  a  few  weeks  a  weighing  device,  f^y  1^  cents  in  1929.  In  1933,  the  divi-  developed  a  somewhat  new  type  of 
which  since  then,  has  been  improved  ^end  was  reduced  to  $5  but  earnings  consumer  survey  technique.  With  the 
to  the  point  where  the  average  in-  were  only  $3.  In  1934,  earnings  missed  corporation’s  own  figures  as  shown  on 
vestor  may,  with  a  little  study,  ap¬ 
praise  the  bonds,  preferred,  or  com-  [“  "  '  _ _ 

raon  stocks,  of  an  advertiser  with  ^  |  I  g  STOCK  A 

considerable  accuracy.  He  can  also  *  |  il  '  fl  9  I  "u^ 

better  determine  the  near  future  '  |  ;s  S  I  I 

earnings  of  a  large  group  of  stocks.  5  J  ^  1  Hi  I 

\^e  advertising  records  prior  to  “  uuntnno  I  I 

1929  are  interesting,  they  throw  littie  |  - ^  ^  |  | 

light  on  the  present  day  status  of  na-  am.  jaa.  jsb. - 1. -  — -  | 

tkmal  advertisers.  Several  factors  I  ■ 

have  tended  to  upset  the  trends  that  I  ,  r 

began  after  the  war.  Outdoor  ad-  ja-ia-ia. _ I _ _ ^  ^ _ _ _ 

vertising,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  y 

street  cars,  jointly  took  more  than  90  fl  n  ' 

per  cent  of  all  advertising  dollars  up  y  \  p 

to  1929.  -i4.-m-ia- - - - 1 -  - - 

Since  1929,  radio  has  moved  in,  and  /  ^  I 

upset  the  balance  of  power  that  =  E  EinE  E  □=  E 

magazines  and  newspapers  held  for  j*.  _ia.  _ia,  _  .  S  ^  !  E _ E  -1.  -  -  z  -L  -  .  z _ _  z _ _  z _ z 

many  years.  Some  food,  drug,  oil  and  ^  =  =  z*z  z  z  z 

gasoline  advertisers  now  spend  more  zEEzzzzE 

on  radio  than  in  either  newspapers  oc,,  =  =  =  E  z  E  E  E 

magazines.  In  1935,  a  list  of  national  -«■  -» -  ■  ^  -z  ^-z  -z;  -z  -z  ■=  = 

advertisers  was  selected  as  the  basis  E - 1  E  ^  ^  _  _ _  =  - 

of  the  study  that  follows.  They  were  E  z  z  y '  z  '  ~  :  s  -  -  -  -  ■  z  —  '  '  E  E 

selected  from  over  5,000  corporations  i«l  qI a  IH _ Lio _ LLsc _ LLS - Ira. — LLh - LLb - LLe  — 

listed  m  standard  Statistics.  — — — - „  - :rrz: - 

.  .  k  Dlv.  tT*M  1.00  Talk  kaOO  kalT  9*00  t.M  k*00  4»M  5.00  6.92  9.00  «»9l  S.OO  7^9  900 

An  arbitrary  mmimum  expenditure  u.*.  io«i  •  ao  114  •  •  «o  mi  -  ns- -97 

was  decided  on.  Any  advertiser  who  *‘“'®**  **“•’"  *‘**‘“"  I 

had  spent  $500,000  or  more,  in  radio  ■  I  ^  '  j=aB=aB^a— — .L 

or  magazines  or  both  in  1935,  was  in-  — ■■■r  1  —  _ 

eluded.  Only  78  could  be  found.  i  •  i§  i»«i«a  -  oirraw 

In  1935,  these  corporations  bought  *  J  •§  SXOCV^  B  [1  ^  !■« 

half  of  all  magazine  si»ce  sold,  72  per  j  i  i  j  U  B  t  (i!t!i.i.) 

cent  of  all  chain  radio  time,  and  66  I  £  -  »«w«.  — — 

per  cent  of  all  general  advertising  imiTaM  - 

measured  by  Media  Records  in  388  Ba  m  JMt  _____ - - - ^ — ■ — 

newspapers.  Advertising  expenditures 

in  three  media,  radio,  magazines  and  r-i 

newspapers,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1929,  » ,  ,«  «  ^  n  \ 

were  obtained,  earnings  for  each  sue-  ~yr  ~  > 

ceeding  year,  dividends,  and  the  price  it.mo.ooo  V 

range  of  their  common  stocks.  \  \ 

These  facts  were  assembled  as  Ll.  iM.  -tt  ^ - R  ^  -  ■■  1  -  -a - ^  r - 

shown  on  Chart  No.  1.  n=l^l=l  =  m.»*,ooo  \ 

When  the  average  investor,  his  =1  sl  E  n  n  I  Q  ■ 

^M^er  or  investment  counsel,  adver-  *4*.,  eI  z  z|  Ei  -ln-«in^l 

tising  agent  or  his  client,  first  ex-  "  a  3 _ ““'1^  eI  ^  ■  ~  ^  I  I  d  ■  z 

amines  the  78  studies,  this  remark  is  E*  =lt-i=l  =  J  = 

invariably  made — “Why  are  the  charts  -|i  '-'^-_e|  z*  z  M  3  Y^z 

so  different  frem  each  other;  why  do  Ax -la -K -  .E - -  3 —  7'  '  = - ■  = - I  — ^  37^  z 

six  corporations  in  the  same  industry  E  -  -  ’3^ - ^ — . ^  =  .  '  '3  = 

all  differ  so  much  in  the  percentage  p  .  g  E  E  '  ^  i _ z  ^  - 

of  money  they  si^d  in  the  three  ^  ^  0""'  ^ _  _  z _  = _  _  _ i _ 

media  shown — radio,  magazines  and  *  *  ^  _ iwo _ i»i _ IS* _ iS! _ iH* _ >*** 

newspapers?”  *  di».  ..m  (.i*  •.o»».oo  (.m*.oo  t.ooi.oo  4.4«  1.00  e-sn.oo  3.71  j^c 

fayestors  then  ask  this  question-  SL’.:? 

Well,  if  experts  differ  on  the  value  1  tutum)  - - - 1_ — ! - 1___^ - - - 

of  the  three  advertising  media,  how 

an  investor  use  the  studies  to  Chart  No.  1 


thousand  voters,  made  the  most  ac- 


STOCK  A 
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Chart  No.  1,  advertising  expenditures 
known,  the  new  type  of  survey  is 
concerned  with  public  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  a  given  advertising  campaign. 
These  surveys  are,  to  date,  far  from 
accurate,  but  they  do  cause  the  agent 
and  his  client  to  at  least  pause  when 
some  new  advertising  idea  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  Will  people  believe  the  story 
— is  there  too  much  sex  appeal,  will 
competitors  send  letters  to  Washing¬ 
ton — will  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  raise  a  warning  finger — will 
dealers  laugh  and  say — “Oh,  that’s  just 
advertising  talk?” 

The  birth  of  an  advertising  idea, 
such  as  “Eventually,  why  not  now,” 
“Halitosis,”  “Four  out  of  five,”  “It 
floats”  and  thousands  of  others,  is 
often  taken  from  the  product  itself. 
Yet  almost  as  many  ideas  are  literally 
pulled  out  of  the  air,  tried  out  in  a 
small  territory  to  see  if  people  will 
react  favorably,  and  buy  the  adver¬ 
tised  item. 

Observation  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  advertising  ideas,  themes  or 
campaigns  are  bom  in  agencies. 

Banks  differ  slightly  in  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  loans — lawyers  ap¬ 
proach  most  cases  with  the  same 
viewpoint— auditors  and  C.P.A.’s  do 
things  exactly  alike,  but  advertising 
agencies  are  frequently  just  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  the  two  corporation  expendi¬ 
tures  shown  on  Cluu^  No.  1. 

One  stresses  research,  one  art,  one 
copy,  one  radio,  one  newspapers,  one 
magazines,  one  outdoor  advertising, 
etc.,  etc. 

As  a  composite  idee  group,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  have  in  the 
past  20  years,  developed  a  business — 
advertising — that  no  one  can  evade, 
regardless  of  what  you  buy.  As  a 
group,  they  are  probably  the  most 
versatile  group  of  business  men  in  the 
world  today. 

The  average  investor,  big.  or  little, 
is  first,  last  and 'always  a  conserva¬ 
tive.  We  do  not  refer  to  speculators. 
Investors  are  content  with  a  modest 
return,  plus  safety  of  principal. 

Here  are  two  poles  of  influence,  one 
the  investor,  the  other  the  pioneer 
promoter  whose  every  waking  hour 
i  is  concentrated  on  selling,  advertising 
and  distribution.  Getting  these  two 
opposites  to  understand  each  other,  is 
far  from  simple,  but  it  must  be  done 
if  the  investor  is  to  find  a  safe  hedge 
for  his  capital,  and  if  the  agent  and 
advertiser  are  to  find  new  money  with 
which  to  expand  their  businesses. 

Backing  up  in  the  bayous  of  adver¬ 
tising  are  many  groups  of  socially 
minded  people  who  question  the 
seemingly  lavish  expenditmres  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  General  Motors  spent  $8,- 
939,789  in  magazines  during  1936. 
Their  radio  expenditure  was  $1,223,- 
108.  These  two  items  when  compared 
with  sales  of  $1,392,769,635  Sept.  30, 
1935,  to  Sept.  30,  1936,  make  the  ad¬ 
vertising  item  insignificant,  less  than 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Add 
their  billboards  and  newspapers  and 
the  total  advertising  bUl  might  reach 
two  per  cent  of  sales.  On  a  $700  car 
this  amounts  to  $14. 

Take  another  item,  a  toilet  goods 
product.  It  is  believed  that  this  item 
carries  a  40  per  cent  advertising  load. 
Out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the 
manufacturers,  40  cents  goes  into  ad¬ 
vertising.  Most  large  department 
stores  spend  three  and  one-half  per 
cent  for  all  advertising  promotions. 

It  is  conceivable  that  an  investor 
might  own  with  greater  safety  a  com¬ 
mon  stock,  that  used  40  per  cent  of  its 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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STANDARDIZATION  IS  FOE  OF  PRESS, 
CREAGER  WARNS  ASNE  MEMBERS 


Urging  Individuality,  President’s  Report  Says  Standardized 
Features  Tend  to  Make  Newspapers  Assembly  Plants  Rather 
Than  Real  Producers — Attendance  Largest  in  History 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

\\  t  ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  15 — In  newspaper  offices  into  assembly  plants 
VV  an  intensely  introspective  mood  rather  than  real  producers.  But  the 


VV  an  intensely  introspective  mood  rather  than  real  producers.  But  the 
on  the  press,  the  American  Society  of  nose  is  getting  longer. 


Newspaper  Elditors  opened  its  15th  "There  comes  now  a  demand  that 


annual  convention  today  at  the  Na-  editorial  workers  shall  conform  to 
tional  Press  Club.  Attendance  was  certain  tests  imposed  by  a  member- 


the  largest  in  the  society’s  history,  ship  in  a  national  organization  and 
as  was  the  membership  of  222  re-  that  none  be  employed  or  remain  em- 


ported  by  Secretary  Marvin  Atwood,  ployed  except  members  of  that  or- 


Gannett  Newspapers. 


Happily  this  demand  is 


The  tone  of  the  opening  session  was  being  generally  withstood. 


I 


set  by  the  address  of  President  Mar-  "In  so  far  as  these  demands  relate  to  Officer*  and  directors  of  the  ANPA  as  they  appeared  in  1919.  Sitting,  left  Is 


vin  Creager,  managing  editor  of  the  better  pay  and  working  conditions  right:  George  McAneny,  Neto  York  Times;  Frank  P.  Class,  Birmingham  Nam 


Milwaukee  Journal.  Mr.  Creager  con-  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  them,  (deceased) ;  EUbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (deceased) ;  Don  C 
ceded  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Newspapers  demand  the  best  that  is  York  World  (deceased).  Standing,  left  to  right:  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Botim 

editor  had  all  the  answers  to  all  the  in  a  man  in  brain,  energy  and  loyalty.  Globe;  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Chicago  Daily  News;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmaai 
problems  now  confronting  the  press.  They  should  pay  liberally  for  that  News-Leader;  Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury  and  Sla* 
He  did  not  believe  that  newspapers  brain,  energy  and  loyalty  and  they  ^  Gunnisoi^  Brooklyn  Ddtf 

had  suffered  any  appreciable  damage  have  not  all  done  so.  Happily,  there  ^ceased) ;  T.  R.  Williams,  Pre*s;  George  M.  Rogers,  Clerdaif 

by  the  results  of  the  Presidential  is  a  definite  upward  trend  in  editorial  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  ANPA  general  manager;  D.  D.  Moore,  Nm 

elecUon,  though  the  candidate  op-  pay.  There  is  very  remote  danger  Orleans  TimesPicayune  (deceased). 


(deceased) ;  EUbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (deceased) ;  Don  eSas, 
New  York  World  (deceased).  Standing,  left  to  right:  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boam 
Globe;  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Chicago  Daily  News;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmani 
News-Leader;  Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury  and  Sia* 
dard;  M.  F.  Hanson,  Philadelphia  Record;  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Ddir 
Eagle  (deceased) ;  T.  R.  Williams,  Pittsburgh  Press;  George  M.  Rogers,  Clerdaif 
Plain  Dealer;  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  ANPA  general  manager;  D.  D.  Moore,  Nm 
Orleans  T imes-Picayune  ( deceased ) . 


posed  by  the  majority  of  newspapers  of  a  faithful  worker  ever  being  over 


had  won  the  popular  decision. 


paid.  Better  pay  adds  to  the  dignity  nalism. 


agreed  with  the  late  Rollo  Ogden,  edi-  and  influence  of  our  calling. 


After  all,  under  our  ways  know  whether  he  is  seeing  facts 


American  system,  under  any  system,  or  only  a  glare  or  shadow? 


tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  who,  in  journalism  will  have  suffered  a  net  public  sentiment  is  the  final  arbiter.  “None  of  us  has  lieen  to  the  goal  of 


an  address  to  the  ASNE  several  years  loss  if  better  pay  has  as  its  corollary  public  is  very  likely  to  have  the  journalistic  ideal,  but  I  Eielieve  i» 


ago,  declared  that  a  government  by  outside  tests  for  employment.  It  will  sort  of  press  it  wants. 


of  this  society  have  the  faith  that  the 


newspapers  would  be  the  worst  pos-  have  sacrificed  individuality.  We  will  "There  were  those  who  saw  in  the  of  conscientious  service  leadi 


sible  government  for  a  democracy,  have  become  button  makers  and  result  of  the  elections  the  debacle  of  there  even  though  we  do  not  know 


No  direct  allusion  to  the  American  toothpick  whittlers. 


the  press  as  a  force  in  public  affairs,  how  far  it  is.  And  company,  which 


Newspaper  Guild  was  made  by  Mr.  “It  should  be  noted  that  newspaper  Yet  the  result  was  only  the  usual  re-  this  society  gives,  always  make  the 


Creager,  but  a  slant  in  that  direction  owners  are  showing  increeised  interest  suit  of  proprietary  editorial  activity, 
was  detected  by  some  in  his  state-  in  making  ownership  pcirticipation  We  have  all  seen  editorial  exhorta- 


way  easier  and  surer  for  the  traveler. 
"The  society  is  showing  healthy 


ment  that  “the  ability  of  a  newspaper-  possible  to  employes.  It  is  to  be  tions  fail  to  take  hold.  Why  should  growth.  Among  the  year’s  reennh 


man  could  not  be  determined  by  his  hoped  the  ventures  may  be  so  satis- 


membership  in  any  organization.”  factory  that  the  idea  will  become 


Without  vigorous  promotion,  Mr.  widely  applied. 


they  take  hold  if  they  are  not  backed  outstanding  men  connected  with 
convincingly?  Few  editors  would  influential  newspapers  that  have  hilh- 


Creager  again  raised  the  question  of 
a  paid  secretary  for  the  ASNE.  He 


wish  to  see  newspapers  reach  such  ^rto  not  been  represented  in  this  so- 

_ _ _ A. _ 1  _1 _  Wowrintr 


“My  quarrel  is  with  standardization,  power  as  to  be  able  to  control  elec-  oiety.  Having  arrived  at  the  poation 


not  with  standards.  We  must  have  hons.  .  .  . 


it  has,  the  society’s  responsibilities  are 


quoted  a  former  preadent  of  the  so-  standards,  high  ones,  ever  higher  ones.  “What  we  have  seen  is  in  no  real  greater  Yet  it  aspires  to 


ciety  to  the  effect  ite  effective  n  to  help  bring  this  about  that  sense  a  defeat  for  the  press.  It  is  rather  ^ 

work  sho^d  be  extended  beyond  the  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  another  striking  demonstration  that  leadership  by  influence  apA 


week  of  its  anm^  meetog,  but  left  Editors  '  was  organized.”  l''Iin“"TOnl  the  pubUr^wer  of  "the  "pr^s'  Ues  Tn  u  organizatiot 

the  decision  to  the  membership.  vinced  that  it  has  iustified  the  hone.s  informing  rather  than  in  exhorting,  in  ^’ough  which^  editors,  independent 


vinced  that  it  has  justified  the  hopes  informing  rather  than  in  exhorting,  in 


“  WMca*.  M.%,  ZACAO  JAAOWAAACVA  AAAC  AAV/^/^O  il  lAUX  il  AAA  Ag  ACAUAtTA  UAACIAA  AAA  ^,A.AAV/A  AAlig,  AtJ  ^  ,  i»l»  a.*  \  •  1 

The  noting  o^n^,  after  a  greet-  of  that  pioneer  group  of  devoted  edi-  stimulating  rather  than  in  converting  ^fJ^tion,  may  articulate 

mg  by  Charles  Gridley,  president  of  tors  who  founded  the  society  15  years  as  one  of  our  members  wrote.  ...  It  artic^ation  mutually 


the  National  Press  Club,  with  a  me¬ 
morial  tribute  to  Fred  Fuller  Shedd, 


Cld  UlAC  UA  UUA  AAACAAAMCAd  WAUVC.  .  .  .  Al.  U  1  iT  1  ««r  •  i  «  *  . 

is  left,  then,  for  newspapers  to  light  helpful.  We  are  m  a  field  the  limti 


Ad  ACAl,  UACAl)  AUA  AACWSpctpCAS  AAf^AAi.  /  U  *  U  f  1  1 

“Yet  the  ASNE  does  not  and  cannot  the  way.  That  is  laying  out  a  colossal  e  w  ic  ^  none  of  us  Imows,  where 


late  editor  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  set  itself  up  as  the  autocrat  of  jour-  job— a  bewildering  job.  Who  can  al-  surveyors’  stakes  vanish  and  levels 


and  for  three  years  president  of  the 
society.  With  the  entire  membership 
on  its  feet.  Past  President  Casper  S. 
Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  read 
an  appreciative  tribute  to  Mr.  Shedd’s 
services  to  journalism,  and  a  bugler 
sounded  taps. 

This  evening  the  society  will  have 
its  regular  “off  the  record”  meeting 
with  President  Roosevelt.  Tomorrow 
evening  it  will  be,  first,  the  guests  of 
Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  later  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  which  promises  a  unique  I 
entertainment.  Two  limcheons  are  | 
scheduled,  Friday’s  to  be  addressed  i 
off  the  record  by  Marriner  S.  Eccles, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board;  and  Saturday’s  to  hear  Harper 
Sibley,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  Joseph  P.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission. 

A  warning  against  standardization 
was  given  by  Mr.  Creager  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report,  which  follows  in  part: 

“Journalism  cannot  be  nm  by  rules 
and  measures.  The  fellow  who  makes 
toothpicks  or  buttons  knows  exactly 
what  he  has  to  do  every  day.  But 
men  want  to  be  individuals,  and 
newspaper  workers  most  of  all  want 
to  be  individuals.  And  so  we  should 
be  alert  against  standardization 
whether  of  our  own  or  of  outside 
origin  It  is  a  foe  to  the  very  life  of 
the  press. 

“Standardization  nevertheless  has  its 
nose  nndgr  OUT  tent  flaps.  Stand¬ 
ardized  features  have  tended  to  make 


Fred  F.  Shedd’s  Ten  Commandments 


1'^  HE  late  E'red  E^uller  bhedd,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 


are  no  sooner  run  than  a  surge  of 
human  impulse  upsets  them  alL  We 
must  depend  u{>on  honest  good  sense, 
plus  a  sort  of  woodsman’s  intuition, 
plus  mutual  helpfulness  to  keep  us 
oriented.” 


many  years  before  his  death  had  a  code  of  newspaper  ethics  which  he 
called  “My  Ten  Commandments  of  Newspaper  Service.”  These  were  passed 
on  to  Editok  &  PuBLiSHEB  by  Karl  Eastman  Shedd,  his  son. 

Mr.  Shedd’*  code  follows: 

1.  You  shall  love  your  work  with  all  your  heart  and  all  your  soul; 
you  shall  serve  it  with  all  your  strength  and  all  your  power. 

IL  You  shall  believe  that  the  newspaper  is  the  service  of  the  people; 
that  they  are  dependent  on  it;  therefore,  that  news  must  be  fact  and  news 
which  is  not  reliable  is  worse  than  useless.  You  shall  serve  no  other 
master  for  price  or  preferment,  for  position  or  privilege.  Your  duty  and 
obligation  is  to  your  paper,  its  readers  and  the  community. 

HI.  You  shall  seek  to  know  the  people  of  your  community.  Only  so 
can  you  understand  what  interests  them  and  appreciate  the  value  of  news. 

IV.  You  shall  not  lie  about  any  person  or  any  thing. 

V.  You  shall  not  wantonly  or  carelessly  injure  your  neighbor’s — 
any  person’s- — good  repute,  for  a  good  name  is  the  most  valuable  possession 
and  right. 

VI.  You  shall  be  accurate;  you  shall  be  diligent;  you  shall  be  in¬ 
telligent  as  to  anything  about  which  you  write,  so  that  what  you  write  shall 
be  intelligible  to  the  reader,  who  has  a  right  to  an  understanding  of  the 
news. 

VII.  You  shall  be  clean  and  decent  in  your  personality  and  in  your 
work,  so  that  yon  shall  command  the  respect  of  others  for  yourself  and  for 
your  paper.  You  shall  he  dependable,  so  that  men  and  women  shall  trust 
you  with  news.  You  shall  invite  confidence  in  yourself  and  heget  confi¬ 
dence  of  your  readers  in  your  paper. 

VIII.  You  shall  remember  that  your  paper  is  to  l>e  read  by  all — 
men,  women,  and  children — and  that  it  must  be  fit  to  be  read  by  alL 

IX.  Yon  shall  be  fair,  tolerant,  merciful  when  warranted.  Yon  shall 
endeavor  to  do  by  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  by  you. 

X.  You  shall  recognize  the  moral  law  as  well  as  the  statute;  you 
shall  he  a  square-dealer,  a  fair  player. 

Fkeo  Fullek  Shedd.  1871-1937. 


ONE  BLANKET  FOR  TWINS 

Because  twins  were  bom  last  week 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Armstrong, 
well-known  Washington  newspaper 
couple,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
may  soon  be  knitting  a  baby’s  blanket 
to  match  the  one  she  presented  re¬ 
cently  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  the  former 
Bess  Furman  of  the  capital’s  AP. 
staff,  at  a  “stork  pairty”  given  by 
Washington  women  correspondents. 
Confidential  reports  said  the  blanket 
knit  by  the  First  Lady-columnist  for 
her  close  friend’s  “blessed  event”  was 
of  “uncertain  knitting.”  One  of  the 
twins,  a  girl,  was  named  Eleanor  after 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  The  boy  was  named 
Robert,  Jr.,  for  his  father,  former 
newspaperman  at  the  capital  and  son 
of  Robert  Armstrong,  Sr.,  formtfly 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 


PAPER  ASSN.  GRANTS  RISE 

Montreal,  April  12.  —  Represeita- 
tives  of  some  5,000  paper  mill  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Canadian  International 
Paper  Association  and  its  subsidiaries 
in  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland 
have  signed  a  wage  agreement  with 
the  company,  which  grants  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  2  cents  an  hour  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  beginning  May  1  of  this  year. 
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To  those  who  live  in  America’s  bij;  cities, 
the  m(K)n  looks  pretty  much  the  same  on  its 
evening  pilgrimage  across  the  sky. 

And  if  there  were  a  Man  in  the  Moon,  great 
metropolitan  centers,  with  their  man\  towering 
apartments,  hotels  and  multi-family  dwellings, 
would  appear  quite  alike,  with  the  striking 
exception  of  .  .  .  Philadelphia. 

Looking  down  on  Philadelphia  he  would  see 
the  greatest  city  of  single-family  homes  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Little  homes,  big  homes  .  .  .  mansions  and 
modest  dwellings!  Homes  with  porches,  lawns, 
gardens,  and  homes  without!  Homes  scattered 
along  2,000  miles  of  tree-lined  streets,  pride 
of  ownership  reflected  in  their  well-groomed 
outward  smartness! 


He  would  see  a  city  where  devotion  to  home 
is  deep  and  strong  ...  a  people  whose  thinking, 
planning  and  spending  are  concerned  primarily 
with  the  comforts  and  beauty  of  these  homes. 

And  if,  in  fancy,  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
were  a  manufacturer  of  “green  cheese,”  his 
business  instinct  would  tell  him  that  here  in 
Philadelphia  exists  America’s  greatest  market 
for  home  products. 

In  this  vast  market  of  single-family  homes, 
one  newspaper  —  The  Evening  Bulletin  —  is 
read  in  nearly  every  home.  Read  by  entire 
families  of  every  class  and  income  ...  a  rare 
example  of  cosmopolitan  interest,  and  the 
.acceptance  of  one  daily  newspaper  by  almost 
the  entire  population  of  a  great  city! 

The  Evening  Bulletin’s  average  daily  cir¬ 


culation  for  1936  was  521,057  ...  all  net 
paid.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  it  has  been 
more  than  a  half-million.  Prizes,  premiums 
or  subscriber  contests  have  never  been  used  to 
attract  new  readers.  Year  by  year  Bulletin 
circulation  h,as  grown  as  a  result  of  reader 
interest  and  confidence.  It  far  exceeds  any 
other  Philadelphia  daily  netvspaper — morning 
or  evening — the  third  largest  daily  circulation 
in  .America. 

If  you  manufacture  a  product  for  the  home, 
tell  your  story  to  Philadelphia  families  in  The 
Evening  Bulletin — at  one  of  the  lowest  adver¬ 
tising  costs  per  reader  in  the  nation. 

Consult  your  Advertising  Agency  about 
profitably  entering  Philadelphia — greatest  home 
market  of  the  Western  World. 


neuy^ 
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GERMAN  ADVERTISING 
DELEGATION  SAILS 

Group  of  40  Tendered  Dinner  by 

Merganthaler  Linotype  Co.  at  En¬ 
gineer*  Club— Spent  Month  in 
U.  S.  Studying  Advertising 

Hie  group  of  some  40  advertising 
men  of  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Norway,  who  arrived  in  the  S.  S. 
Bremen  March  31,  and  since  have 
been  visiting  newspapers,  printers, 
agencies,  broadcasting  studios,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  mail  order  houses  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  City,  were  en¬ 
tertained  at  dinner  on  Tuesday  night 
at  the  Engineers  Club,  West  Fortieth 
Street,  by  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 

Harry  J.  Gage,  vice-president,  who 
presided,  speaking  in  German,  empha¬ 
sized  the  high  character  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  delegation,  the  need  for 
better  world  understanding  and  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  printed 
word. 

Mr.  Mackey  was  described  by  one 
of  the  speakers  as  head  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  institution  with  capital  assets  in 
excess  of  $60,000,000  doing  business 
through  controlled  and  associated 
companies  in  every  country  in  the 
world — a  man  who  typified  the  new 
American  captains  of  industry — a  pro¬ 
tector  of  his  clientele  in  the  matter 
of  serviceable  equipment  as  well  as 
in  the  matter  of  price. 

Mr.  Mackey  and  the  other  speakers 
reciprocated  the  good-will  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  visitors.  Mr.  Mackey 
in  a  highly  idealistic  note  sounded  the 
importance  of  education  and  frequent 
get-togethers  as  tending  to  promote 
journalistic  world  brotherhood. 

Hie  guests  included  the  following: 
H.  R.  Bruckmann,  official  delegate  of 
Die  Deutsche  Werbimg,  sponsor  of 
the  tour;  Alexander  von  Beyer,  Ham¬ 
burg  agency;  Otto  Bunzel,  type  de¬ 
signer,  Berlin;  August  Dresel,  Dessau 
airplane  worlu;  Jupp  Elmst,  architect, 
Berlin;  Rudolf  Geyr,  Viersen,  Coffee — 
Tea — Cocoa;  Fritz  Haberjahn,  Darm¬ 
stadt  Chemical  Works;  C.  A.  Otto 
Hager,  Hanover  Agency;  Albert  Heine, 
Cottbuser  Anzeiger;  Alfred  Hoppe, 
Dessau,  Junkers  &  Co.;  Karl  Hubner, 
Berlin,  furniture;  Willi  Igelsbach,  Ger¬ 
man  Champagne  Association;  Hans 
Jentsch,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  publisher; 
Otto  R.  Keil,  Dresden,  cosmetics;  Gus¬ 
tav  Metzges,  Mayence,  Frenz  Agen¬ 
cies  Association;  George  Muller,  Dres¬ 
den,  head  of  Adressen— the  largest 
mailing  list  concern  in  Germany; 
Heinz  Mussig-Strix,  Berlin,  famous 
copy  writer;  Otto  Ruhstrat,  Cologne, 
retail  agency;  Alfred  Zinke,  Schoeller, 
Diuen,  stationery. 

The  Mergenthaler  personnel  in¬ 
cluded  President  J.  T.  Mackey;  Vice- 
President  Harry  L.  Gage;  W.  B.  Pat¬ 
terson,  manager  of  agencies;  Reginald 
W.  Orcutt,  vice-president  overseas 
sales;  Alfred  Archer,  manager  overseas 
sales;  Gerald  Meyer,  overseas  sales; 
Jose  Solf,  overseas;  C.  C.  Rhame,  man¬ 
ager  New  York  agency,  and  H.  W. 
Parte,  manager  Pacific  Coast  agency. 

The  group  left  at  midnight  Satur¬ 
day,  April  17,  on  the  S.  S.  Bremen. 


MEDAL  TO  H.  B.  SWOPE 
Hie  Poor  Richard  Medal  of  Merit 
was  presented  to  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  of  New  York,  at  a  limcheon 
in  his  honor  held  at  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  April 
13.  Hie  award  was  made  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Swig’s  acliievemants  as  a 
journalist  and  editor.  In  accepting 
the  award,  Mr.  Swope  spoke  on  “The 
Power  of  the  Press.  ” 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  RAISED 

Subscription  price  of  the  Venice 
(Cal.)  Vanguard  has  been  raised  from 
25  to  40  cents  a  month. 


PULITZER  RULES  DROP 
“BEST”  CITATION 

Award*,  to  Be  Announced  May  3, 
Will  Name  Winner*  a*  “Di*> 
tingui*hed” — Board  to  Fill 
Vacancie*  April  30 

“Distinguished”  has  replaced  the 
word  “best”  in  the  rules  governing 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  awards  in  letters 
and  journalism,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  with  announcement  that  the 
awards  for  1936  will  be  made  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  May  3,  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York  City.  Where 
formerly  the  citations  named  the  win¬ 
ner  in  each  class  as  “the  best  novel” 
or  “the  best  biography,”  this  year’s 
winner  will  be  cited  for  “a  distin¬ 
guished  novel,”  and  so  on. 

Another  new  ruling  will  govern  the 
choices  this  year.  As  announced  by 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  on  May  6,  1936,  the  prize  com¬ 
mittee  will  not  limit  any  writer  or 
new.spaper  to  a  single  award,  pro¬ 
vided  the  same  writer  or  newspaper 
is  adjudged  worthy  of  more  than  one. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  at  the 
annual  alumni  dinner  of  the  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  advisory  board,  which  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  will  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  functions  as  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  Committee,  will  convene  Fri¬ 
day,  April  30,  in  the  trustees’  room  at 
Columbia  to  select  the  prize  winners 
and  fill  two  vacancies  on  its  staff 
caused  by  the  death  of  Marlen  E. 
Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  Rollo  Ogden,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Hie  Advisory  Board  now  consists 
of  Dr.  Butler;  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press; 
Julian  La  Rose  Harris,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times;  Harold 
S.  Pollard,  editorial  writer  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram;  Arthur  M. 
Howe,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle;  Frank  R.  Kent,  columnist 
and  vice-president  of  the  Sun  Papers, 
Baltimore,  and  Robert  Lathan,  editor 
of  the  Asheville  Citizen  and  Times; 
Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Tiuriff  Commission; 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram;  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer,  publiAer  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
life  representative  of  the  Pulitzer  es¬ 
tate,  and  Dean  Ackerman. 
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UP  EXECUTIVES  WILL 
MEET  NEXT  WEEK 

Four  Divi*ion  Manager*  and  New 
York  Departmental  Chief*  Will 
Confer  on  New*  Coverage 
Detail* 

Annual  meeting  of  United  Press 
executives  will  be  held  in  New  York 
during  ANPA  convention  week,  Hugh 
Baillie,  president  of  UP  announced 
this  week. 

UP  division  managers,  attending  the 
convention,  will  include  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  Pacific  Coast  manager, 
San  Francisco;  Thomas  R.  Curran, 
Central  division  manager,  Chicago; 
Stanley  Whitaker,  Southern  division 
manager,  Atlanta;  and  Jacques  D’Ar- 
mand,  ^uthwest  division  manager, 
Kansas  City. 

Other  executives,  who  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  series  of  conferences,  are 
James  H.  Furay,  vice-president  and 
general  foreign  manager;  Clem  J. 
Randau,  general  business  manager; 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  general  news  man¬ 
ager;  Edwin  Moss  Williams,  general 
sales  manager;  Webb  Miller,  European 
news  manager;  Arch  Rodgers,  news 
editor,  Buenos  Aires;  Miles  W. 
Vaughn,  night  news  manager;  Joseph 
L.  Jones,  foreign  editor;  L.  B.  Mickel, 
superintendent  of  bureaus  and  Carl 
B.  Molander,  commercial  manager. 

Many  details  of  news  coverage,  both 


abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  wiO 
be  discussed.  Plans  also  will  be  made 
for  further  business  expansion  durini 
1937.  ^ 

“Press  associations  went  throu^  an 
unprecedented  series  of  big  storic* 
during  1936,”  said  General  News  Man¬ 
ager  Johnson,  “and  from  all  indica- 
tions  the  pressure  still  is  on  for  1937* 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  during 
1936  United  Press  had  further  ex¬ 
tended  its  scope  of  coverage  abroad 
and  that  it  had  increased  the  number 
of  domestic  bureaus  and  added  to  the 
personnel. 

Mr.  Randau  said  at  the  present  time 
the  organization  is  delivering  its  news 
to  more  than  1400  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 


JOINT  AD  MEETING  PLANNED 

All  phases  of  newspaper  advertising 
will  be  discussed,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  smaller  newspapers  as  well  as  the 
larger  ones,  at  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  conven¬ 
tion  which  will  meet  simultaneously 
with  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City,  June  20-23.  Irwin 
Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  J.  Frank  Duffy,  advertising 
counsel,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  program  chairman,  is  being 
assisted  by  Executive  Vice-President 
Norman  S.  Rose  in  arranging  the 
schedule  of  speakers. 


You  Will  Find  Washington  (D.  C.) 

A.  Very  De&irabte  iftarkei 


It  is  a  stable  market,  little  affected  by 
economic  vicissitudes.  Its  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  million  people  earn  liber¬ 
ally  and  spend  generously  for  those  things 
— commodities  and  luxuries — that  con¬ 
tribute  to  living  upon  a  notably  high 
plane.  For  example  the  per  capita  spend¬ 
able  income  in  Washington,  according  to 
Sales  Management,  is  $934.00.  The  aver¬ 
age  family  spendable  income  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  $3622.00. 

If  your  product  is  not  represented  in 
this  market  you  are  overlooking  one  of 
the  brightest  business  spots  in  the  entire 
country.  The  Star  is  the  No.  i  newspaper 
in  this  major  market — a  regular  7-day- 
in-the-week  visitor  in  the  homes  of  those 
who  constitute  the  buying  strength  in  this 
populous  and  prosperous  market. 
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There  is  this  to  be  said  about 


Gannett  Newspapers  —  in  each  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  are  published 
they  haye  been  giyen,  by  the  people  who 
read  them,  leadership  in  circulation, 
and  by  retail  merchants  and  national 
manufacturers,  leadership  in  adyer- 
tismg. 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Rochester  Timea-Union  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

The  Elmira  Star-Gaaette  The  Elmira  Advertiser  :i  The  Elmira  Telegram  The  Utica 

Observer-Dispatch  The  Utica  Daily  Press  :t  The  Ithaca  Journal  The  Newburgh  News 

The  Beacon  News  : :  The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  The  Albany  Evening  News 

The  Ogdensburg  Journal  The  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News  The  Olean 

Times-Herald  The  Malone  Telegram  Massena  Observer  The 

Danville,  Ill.,  Commercial  News  The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinnmy  A  SON — New  York— —Chicago— San  Franeieco 
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Returning  to  his  favorite  subject —  iiigly  translated  it  into  common  temu 
the  Waldorf,  and  dinners  and  ban-  when  he  saw  the  lack  of  understand* 
quets — Oscar  regretted  that  dinners  ing  in  this  writer’s  eyes, 
today  are  not  as  elaborate  as  the  old  This  year  in  March,  Oscar  cele- 
ones.  “They  are  not  as  good  because  brates  his  forty-fourth  anniversary 
they  are  going  with  the  times,  and  with  the  Waldorf.  “I  opened  the  old 
times  are  not  as  good.  Through  pro-  Waldorf  in  1893,”  he  said  proudly, 
hibition  and  the  war  things  are  not  On  Sept.  28  he  will  observe  his  70th 
as  good.  Prosperity  is  not  back  yet,  birthday. 

and  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet,”  Oscar  was  born  in  Locle,  Canton  de 
he  said.  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  in  1866.  Hk 

"People  can’t  spend  money  as  freely  first  jobs  were  in  a  confectionery  and 
as  they  did  before  the  war,  but  I  hope  pastry  establishments.  He  came  to 
in  due  time  that  we’ll  come  back  to  the  United  States  in  1883  and  applied 
the  old  times.”  for  naturalization. 

Following  this  train  of  thought.  His  first  job  here  was  as  a  busboy 
Oscar  said  that  “we  have  to  teach  in  the  Hoffman  House,  at  26th  Street 
drinking  to  the  new  generation.  and  Broadway.  Oscar  progressed  and 

“They  haven’t  forgotten  the  habits  became  floor  waiter  there,  eventually 
they  got  into  in  the  prohibition  era  making  many  friends  among  the 

when  they  drank  the  so-called  home  clientele  and  receiving  commissions 

brew,  and  got  into  asking  for  high-  to  oversee  many  private  parties.  He 
balls  and  cocktails.  It  is  going  to  learned  the  hotel  business  thoroughly 

take  time  to  teach  them  to  (kink  at  the  Hoffman  House  and  finally 

wines  with  their  dinner,”  he  said.  transferred  to  Delmonico’s  where  he 
“I  have  seen  in  many  dinners  that  was  waiter  for  two  years  and  later 
after  the  soup  and  fish  courses  people  catering  manager.  In  a  short  time 
would  order  a  cocktail  instead  of  he  was  manager  of  all  the  private 
wine.  dining  rooms  and  was  on  the  way  to 

“Just  think  of  it,”  he  moaned.  “It  fame  as  “Oscar." 
makes  me  shiver  when  I  see  that.  In  1893  he  was  selected  by  George 
But  we  have  to  have  patience,”  he  Boldt,  the  proprietor,  to  become  com- 
said.  Oscar  says  that  there  has  been  mander  of  the  Waldorf,  just  opening 
no  great  change  in  the  foods  being  its  doors.  His  letter  of  recommenda- 
eaten  today  in  banquets  and  other-  tion  for  the  job  was  10  pages  long 
'vise.  and  containetl  such  names  as  John 

The  usual  run  of  a  banquet  at  the  W.  Mackay,  Chief  Justice  Andrews, 
present  time,  according  to  this  master  George  Gould,  Hamilton  McK.  Twom- 
of  the  banquet  art,  is  to  start  with  bly  and  many  others, 
oysters  or  fruit  and  continue  on  to  Oscar  has  greeted  every  President 
soup,  then  the  hors  d’oeuvres  of  of  the  United  States  commencing  with 
radishes,  celery  and  olives.  Then  a  Cleveland.  His  office  walls  now  are 
fish  course,  a  roast  with  two  vege-  covered  with  autographed  pictures  of 
tables,  salad,  dessert  and  coffee.  those  Presidents  and  of  other  famous 

"There  would  be  an  entree  between  p»ersons  he  has  met.  He  has  been 
the  fish  and  the  roast,  and  after  the  decorated  by  three  governments: 
game  perhaps  a  dish  of  Vkginia  ham  Roumania,  France  and  ^Igium;  and 
and  salad.”  Oscar's  terminology  was  he  has  greeted  at  the  Waldorf  not- 
a  bit  more  picturesque  and  he  oblig-  ables  from  all  over  the  world. 


OSCAR  OF  THE  WALDORF  ON  HAND 
TO  GREET  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Famous  Maitre  d’Hotel  Regrets  His  Present  Voluminous 
Duties  Keep  Him  at  His  Desk  Much  More  Than  in  “Little 
Waldorf” — Supervised  First  ANPA  Banquet  in  1903 


Newspaper  publishers  of  Amer¬ 
ica!  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf  wel¬ 
comes  you! 

“I  am  looking  forward  all  the  time 
to  seeing  the  publishers  again,”  he 
said  last  week,  “and  I  am  very  happy 
to  welcome  them  again.” 

Known  as  Oscar  Tschkky  legally 
and  as  Mr.  Oscar  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  parlan<»,  this  kindly  gentle- 
just  plain  Oscar  to  the  thou- 


man  is  ,  . 

sands  of  important  personages  who 
have  either  met  him  or  heard  of  him. 

His  memory  of  names  and  fa<»s  is 
prodigious  and  those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  say  that 
in  the  “old  days”  he  used  to  stand  at 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Waldorf  at 
34th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
welcome  practically  everyone  who 
entered  with  “Hello,  Senator,”  or 
“Hello.  Commissioner,”  or  whatever 
the  title  happened  to  be. 

Manager  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  hotels  in  the  world, 

Oscar  now  “runs”  things  from  his 
suite  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  at  50th  Street  and  Park 
Avenue.  A  corps  of  assistants  and 
secretaries  aids  him  in  the  chores 
accompanying  the  tremendous  job  of 
keeping  operations  moving,  of  han¬ 
dling  approximately  2,000  or  more 
guests  a  day. 

“In  the  ‘Little  Waldorf,' 
affectionately  calls  the  old  building 
replaced  by  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing,  “I  used  to  arrange  all  the  menus 
myself.  But  now  I  have  three  men 
doing  that.  It  would  take  24  hours  a 
day  for  one  man. 

“If  I  would  talk  to  everyone 
would  take  all  my  time.  And  not 
only  that,  but  after  you  talk  to  them 
for  an  hour  and  take  them  up  and 
show  them  a  room, 
say,  ‘Well,  maybe  I’ll  let  you  know. 

Oscar  has  been  catering  to  the  plained. 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  convention  banquets  sin<» 
the  first  meeting  at  the  Waldorf  in 
1903.  When  asked  to  recall  those 


Oscar  Tschirky 


oats  so  that  the  mice  wouldn’t  get 
as  he  them.  And  as  he  no  longer  has 

horses  on  his  farm  that  is  the  safest 
place  to  keep  his  treasures,  his  menus. 

Oscar  has  kept  samples  of  menus 
from  practically  every  dinner  held 
under  his  direction.  A  closet  in  his 
offi(»  contains  bound  volumes  and 
it  large  boxes  full  of  them. 

He  promises  a  delicious  menu  for 
the  publishers  this  year,  but  would 
not  release  the  details  for  publica- 
they  leave  and  tion.  “I  never  give  out  a  menu  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  the  dinner,”  he  ex- 
l.  “It  just  wouldn't  be  good 
for  the  public  to  see  it.” 

But  he  took  pains  to  reassure  his 
interviewer  that  everything  is  in 

_ _ _  __  _  _  readiness  and  showed  a  mimeo- 

days  and  reminisce  about  the  people  graphed  copy  of  the  dinner  program, 
he  met  there  he  answered,  “I  had  no  adding  that  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  of  the 
idea  at  that  time  that  there  would  IVeto  York  Herald  Tribune  had  ap- 
bc  a  history  behind  everything  that  proved  the  menu  this  year.  A  white 
happened  then.”  wine  and  champagne  will  be  served 

“I  know  them  all,”  he  parried,  when  "  , 

questioned  about  the  newspaper  men  ^  haven  t  yet  to  remember  one 
he  knows.  He  was  reluctant  to  men-  newspaperman  in  this  country  to  say 
tion  names  but  did  say,  “Senator  ^nythmg  against  me,  Oscar  declared. 
Hearst,  the  father  of  the  present  Mr.  ,  ^  j,  ^  they  have  always 

Kearst— I  don’t  care  who  you  name,  friendly  towards  me,  and  I  am 

I  know  them  all.  tliem.” 

“Mr.  Palmer — he  is  still  connected 
with  the  organization — and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  is  also  one  of  the  principal 
men,”  he  said,  referring  to  L.  B. 

Palmer,  general  manager  of  the 
ANPA,  and  Col.  R.  R.  McKTormick. 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“I  don’t  like  to  mention  names,”  he 
explained.  “Sometimes  it  offoids.” 

“When  we  were  in  the  little  Wal¬ 
dorf  it  was  easier  to  know  every  one 
who  came  in  the  door,”  he  said,  as  if 
he  longed  to  get  out  of  his  office  and 
meet  the  pieople  he  serves. 

Prodded  still  further  for  names, 
especially  those  (xinnected  with  the 
first  ANPA  convention,  he  said,  “I 
wish  I  (K>uld  remember  who,  and  who, 
and  who,”  and  suggested  that  we 
look  up  the  old  news  stories  for  them. 

Going  through  a  time-worn  scrap¬ 
book  with  hvmdreds  of  menus  in  it, 
going  back  as  far  in  1893,  he  tried  to 
find  a  sample  of  the  banquet  menu 
of  that  first  meeting.  But  he  con- 


No  matter  houi 

the  croiud 

one(  ^  y  /D  j 


Ho  matter  the  elze  ol  the  market¬ 
ing  area  there’s  always  a  stand¬ 
out  newspaper.  In  Oklahoma  the 
Oklahoman  and.'Itmes  enjoy  this 
top  billing.  They  offer  the  sub¬ 
scribes  more  lor  his  sulMcriptioo 
dollar  and  the  advertise  more  ten 
his  advertising  inveatmmit  than 
any  other  newapapprs  in  th|s 
maihet.  .. 


There’s  Extra  CLASS  in 

our  MASS 
Coverage ! 


Dominant  medium  in 
New  England’s  2nd  larg¬ 
est  market :  the  Journal- 
Bulletin,  daily  covering 
the  masses  ( 19  out  of  20 
families)  in  A.B.C.  Pro¬ 
vidence  .  .  .  including 
the  l>etter-buyer  classes 
(2  out  of  3)  throughout 
the  state.  Combined  cir- 
culationforMarch,1937 : 

147,113 

PHUVIDENCE 

Journal-Bulletin 
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WHEN  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas  M.  i' 
Patterson  published  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  one  of  his  I 
favorite  stunts  was  to  put  the  whole  ^ 
staff  to  collecting  a  “symposium”  of  c 
the  views  of  prominent  persons  on  ^ 
questions  in  which  the  Colonel  was 
interested.  ^ 

Late  one  night  the  staff  was  ordered 
to  get  interviews  with  everybody  pos-  * 
sible  on  some  political  issue  which  ^ 
at  the  moment  had  the  Colonel  riled.  * 
One  reporter  saved  himself  a  lot  of  * 
trouble  by  improvising  interviews, 
getting  names  from  old  files  and  writ-  ' 
ing  what  he  thought  the  person  would 
probably  have  said  if  asked.  I 

TTie  symposium  would  have  been  a  • 
great  success  if  this  reporter  had  not 
turned  in  a  spirited  interview  with  a  ‘ 
very  eminent  former  judge  who,  it  ' 
happened,  had  died  some  two  years  - 
before,  and  to  whose  widow  Col.  Pat¬ 
terson  was  then  paying  ardent  court. 

All  Denver  howled  with  glee — all 
except  the  irate  publisher. 

*  *  * 

.  .  ADD  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
By  Camden  H.  West 

HOW  I  happened  to  have  a  man 
of  the  cloth  deigning  to  dine  at 
my  festive  Sunday  board  would  be  too 
long  a  story  to  tell  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  an  oc¬ 
currence  took  place. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  dinner 
I  had  received  a  check  from  Eh)iTOR  & 
Publisher. 

Now  this  ministerial  friend  of  mine 
is  no  person  to  tolerate  half-way  mea¬ 
sures.  He  believes  in  saying  grace 
before  meals  and  in  covering  a  lot  of 
territory. 

About  the  time  he  had  circled  the 
globe  latitudinally,  strewing  pleas  for 
blessings  hither  and  yon,  and  was  well 
started  on  a  metaphorical  longitudinal 
expedition  my  eye  wandered  over  the 
table. 

It  struck  me  that  everything  on  it 
except  salt  and  pepper  had  been  paid 
for  out  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
check. 

At  a  fitting  point  in  the  peroration 
—the  minister  was  really  getting  hot — 
thinking  I  was  speaking  sotto  voice  to 
my  wife  I  interpolated: 

“Add  Editor  &  Publisher.” 

Mine  guest  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  table  did  not  blink  the  proverbial 
eyelash. 

Grace  droned  on — 

.  .  and  dear  Lord,  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow,  on  supplication  of 
Brother  West,  add  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  our  prayer  and  thanks  today — 
Amen.” 

*  •  • 

J  RALPH  WHITNEY,  circulation 
•  manager,  and  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
were  flattered  and  surprised  one  day 
recently  at  t^ie  exceptionally  heavy 
demand  for  papers  from  street  sales¬ 
men.  TTie  world  conference  of  the 
Mormon  Church  was  on,  and  it  was 
discovered  later  that  the  papers  were 
in  demand  by  thousands  of  women 
delegates  that  day  to  protect  their 
hats  from  a  sudden  rain  storm! 

•  *  * 

WHEN  Abe  Kaplan,  the  furniture 
man,  established  the  Monroe 
(La.)  Morning  Commercial  in  the 
spring  of  1915  he  had  two  ideal  news¬ 
papers  in  his  mind.  One  of  them  was 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
the  other  the  New  York  Times. 

Each,  at  that  time,  made  much  of 
its  wire  services.  They  carried  on 
the  masthead — AP,  UP,  INS,  Havas, 
Reuter’s,  and  the  names  of  any  other 
services  they  used. 


"Why,”  asked  Kaplan  of  his  young 
editor,  “can’t  we  run  something  like 
that  on  our  paper?”  He  was  pointing 
to  a  box  on  the  Times- Picayune’s 
editorial  page  modestly  proclaiming 
its  many  services. 

Gently  the  young  editor  told  his 
publisher  that,  after  all,  the  Monroe 
Commercial  had  a  30-minute  phone 
conversation  with  the  INS  office  at 
Memphis  every  night,  and  that  was  all. 

“Of  course,”  went  on  the  editor,  “we 
clip  a  lot  of  state  stuff  from  the 
Shreveport  Journal  which  comes  in 
each  night  at  9  p.m.  over  the  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific.  We 
might  say  we  are  served  by  the  INS 
and  the  V.  S.  and  P. 

“That’s  it,”  said  Kaplan.  “That’s 
what  I  want.” 

So  it  was  that  the  Commercial 
printed  on  its  masthead  “The  Com¬ 
mercial  is  served  by  the  INS  and  the 
V.  S.  and  P. — news  of  the  state,  news 
of  the  world”  imtil  its  dying  day — 
which,  incidentally,  was  also  in  the 
spring  of  1915. 

*  *  • 

\NEWS  editor  on  the  county  desk 
of  the  Anderson  Herald,  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.,  found  difficulty  in  news 
value  while  editing  copy  from  corre¬ 
spondents.  During  his  first  week  on 


the  desk  he  found  the  following  news 
items  among  social  news,  deaths,  etc., 
intended  for  publication: 

Bethel  Community,  Ind.,  March  23.— 
Ho!  everybody  that  can  knit  come 
to  the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Hurst  Hartzell. 
She  has  400  three-day-old  chicks  and 
not  a  pair  of  socks  among  them. 

Perkinsville,  Ind.,  March  25. — E.  D. 
Hire  is  confined  to  his  bed  with  a 
severe  cold  in  his  windpipe. 

BEECH  GROVE,  Ind.,  March  25.— 
C!onsiderable  work  is  being  done  at 
the  Gravel  Lawn  Cemetery.  Men  are 
leveling  off  the  hills  and  landscaping. 
Gravel  Lawn  Cemetery  is  second  to 
none  in  the  state  when  it  comes  to 
landscaping  and  dry  graves. 

*  *  • 

ONE  of  the  best  stories  that  ever 
came  out  of  the  want  ads,  was 
the  experience  of  the  young  woman 
in  St.  Ix>uis  who  lost  her  wrist  watch, 
and  recovered  it  before  it  had  even 
run  down,  thanks  to  a  want  ad  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

She  was  so  elated  over  the  clicking 
of  that  little  advertisement,  that  she 
called  up  to  express  her  gratification. 
She  also  wondered,  she  said,  whether 
Want  Ads  might  not  also  be  used 
to  trace  missing  persons?  She  had  a 
long-lost  brother,  and  couldn’t  help 


thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  toi 
him  again. 

The  ad  taker  assured  Iht  that 
ads  had  been  successful  in  such 
and,  with  her  aid,  frame  '  a  lenu- 
advertisement,  describin).  the  mis? 
man. 

“How  much  would  ■  uch  an 
cost?”  she  asked. 

Hastily  figuring,  the  w.mt  ad  u,. 
estimated  a  price  of  $2.5ii 

A  silence  followed,  anu  it  was  i 
parent  that  the  prospect  ve  custom 
was  a  bit  surprised  at  the  cost 

“We — 11,”  she  said,  after  deliber 
tion,  “I’ll  have  to  talk  it  over  « 
my  family.  .  .  .  You  see,  this  is  or 
a  half-brother,  and  I’m  not  suie « 
could  spend  quite  that  much  on  hk 

Fjiitor  &  PcBLtsHER  will  i.ajr  $2  for  ^ 
“Short  Take’’  accepted  and  piil>lished, 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

BAILLIE  TO  SPEAK  AT  DRAKt 

Hugh  Baillie,  president,  Uld||j 
Press  Association,  will  be  the  hawi< 
guest  and  speaker  May  11  at  h 
sixth  annual  All-Iowa  FounderkD) 
dinner  celebration  of  Drake  Unh#. 
sity  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  C3u. 
proximately  250  Iowa  editors  an  c. 
pected  to  attend. 


EDITORIAL  EXCELLENCE  IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  GOOD  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


Here  comes  the  NEWS-boy!” 

This  phrase  ...  or  something  akin  to  it  ...  is 
heard  in  8  out  of  10  homes  in  Buffalo  and  suburbs 
every  evening  .  .  .  because  these  Buffalonians 
know  the  NEWS-boy  is  coming  with  a  paper 
packed  with  news  and  features  fashioned  for 
them.  Advertisers  in  these  editorially  balanced 
pages  tell  their  story  to  the  entire  family! 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Western  New  York’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

National  Representatives,  KELLY -SMITH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  BOSTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  ATLANTA  —  DETROIT 


THE  SOUTH'S  FIRST  MARKET 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


The  Memphis  Market.  68  counties  in  4  states. 
2,179,474  trading  area  population — people 
who  have  money  to  spend  and  SPEND 
it. 


94.62%  Home  Effective  City  Circulation. 
Rrst  in  linage  in  every  major  classification. 
The  South's  greatest  newspaper  —  read, 
believed!  That's  why  it  SELLS! 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


A  ScrippS‘H award  Neivs paper 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE:  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


ICME 

IT  T  H 

AGATE.LINiS 
B  A  ILE  D  I  N 


IZ3}r  (Sottrier-Ionmal 

The  Louisvilue  'Omes. 


WASHINGTON  STAFF 
LARGEST  IN  HISTORY 


WILSON  A  CO.  AD  CHIEF 

Don  Smith  has  resumed  his  former 
duties  as  advertising  manager  of  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Chicago  packers.  J.  Haus- 
man,  who  has  served  as  advertising 
manager  during  the  period  while  Mr. 
Smith  has  devoted  his  attention  to  an¬ 
other  division  of  the  company,  con¬ 
tinues  as  assistant  advertising  man- 
Washincton,  April  13.— Hie  United  ager. 

Press  Association  has  mobilized  the 
largest  Washington  staff  in  its  history 
to  report  for  its  client  newspapers  the 
developments  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
second  administration. 

According  to  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  UP 
Washington  biu'eau  chief,  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Washington  staff  were 
made  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  re-election  would  in¬ 
crease  the  news  volume  flowing  from 
the  capital.  Jim  Brown  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

“This  judgment  was  vindicated  was  given  a  surprise  luncheon  at  the 
within  60  days,”  Wilson  said.  “Con-  Princeton  Club,  New  York,  Friday, 
gress  met  and  received  the  first  of  April  9,  by  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
several  Presidential  communications  business  paper  field  at  which  was 
that  made  news  which  has  since  com-  presented  a  “minute”  duly  chronicling 
pelled  editors  to  consistently  reserve  the  sentiments  of  the  group,  bear- 


Business  Paper  Publishers  Honor 
President  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  25th  Anniversary  at 
Princeton  Club 


Your  BUSINESS 
for  1 937  Is  Going  to 
be  EXCELLENT! 


we  are  not  going  into  the  prophesying  busi¬ 
ness — haven’t  read  any  tea  leaves  or  crystal  balls, 
but  we  really  have  a  “hot  tip”  for  you  publishers 
that  you  can  lay  a  sizeable  bet  on! 


mey^re  really  going  to  be  in  a  spending 
mood  in  your  town  this  year  and  you  might  as 
well  get  ready  for  your  best  year  since  B.D. 
(Before  Depression.) 


How  do 


we  know? — Well,  more  of  the  high 
income  bracket  of  your  city  has  been  in  Miami 
this  year  than  ever  before.  They  have  spent 
more  money  than  ever  before  ( —  and  their  pur¬ 
chases  have  influenced  the  most  advertising  into 
Miami  papers  in  a  dozen  years.) 


It  you  will  look  back  a  moment — you'll  see  that 
Miami  business  has  been  an  accurate  barometer 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  beginning  of 
both  depression  and  recovery  were  felt  in  Miami 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Countrv. 


100  UHUilLljU  incidentally,  has  done 
very  well,  thank  you!  Our  total  Advertising 
Lineage  for  the  four  months  of  December, 
January,  February  and  March  was,  5,826,202 
lines. 


still  remain  to  be  voted,”  Wilson  said, 
“And  there  may  be  a  tax  bill. 

“All  these  things  foretell  a  busy 
summer  for  reporters  and  officials.” 


AND 


our  Circulation  has  soared  to 
NEVER-BEFORE-REACHED  heights! 


HEADS  SOUTH  CAROLINA  U. 

First  newspaperman  in  a  line  of  22 
men  to  head  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Dr.  J.  Rion  McKissick  was 
inaugurated  president  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  recently.  Dr.  McKissick  was  as¬ 
sistant  editor  and  chief  editorial  writ¬ 
er  of  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
1911-1914;  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News,  1916-1919;  and  editor 
of  the  Greenville  Piedmont,  1919- 
1926.  In  1927  he  joined  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  faculty  as  dean  of 
the  school  of  journalism.  Many  news¬ 
papermen  were  among  1500  guests  at 
the  inaugural  banquet  tendered  in  his 
honor. 


you  can  depend  on  plenty  of 


business  in  '37! 


ifliiami  Hjeralb 


Florida’s  Most  Important  Newspaper 
FRANK  0.  SHUTTS,  PubUsher 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  17 ,  1937 
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ofhe  business  of  Selling 

TLational 

Tlewspaper  jCinage 


has  become  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  in  the 
United  States.  It  takes  a  large  organization,  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  today,  to  really  accomplish  the  maximum  revenue  re¬ 
sults  for  a  publisher. 

With  operating  expense  of  every  kind  skyrocketing,  plus 
great  increases  in  all  kinds  of  taxes  —  a  publisher  now  needs 
more  than  ever  before,  an  organization  fighting  for  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  National  field — that  actually  is  a  selling  organiza¬ 
tion — not  a  mere  representation  group. 

Paul  Block  and  Associates  is  such  an  organization  —  backed  by 
72  salesmen,  each  an  experienced  advertising  man.  Many  of 
our  men  enjoy  national  reputations.  Our  operations  extend 
from  Coast  to  Coast — each  office  our  own  —  functioning  un¬ 
der  co-ordinated  and  able  sales  management. 

What  we  are  accomplishing  for  other  publishers — ^we 

believe  we  can  accomplish  for  one  or  two  additional. 

Paul  Block  and  Associates 


New  York 
Boston 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 


Detroit 
San  Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles 


(5he  Neuifi -Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


MURPHY  HEADS  Later  he  was  named  managing  editor 
"»'¥*r'^r»FN  'w'Yaav'o  became  editor  in  1929. 

\TrORD  TIMES  He  came  to  Hartford  from  Brockton 

-  in  1910  and  went  to  work  with  the 

ucce*»or.  With  Paper  Since  Hartford  Post.  On  that  paper  he 
Rose  from  Errand  Boy  served  as  managing  editor  and  gen- 
-Hemenway,  Daniel  and  eral  manager. 

ierglund  Advanced  David  R.  Daniel,  who  was  promoted 

_  from  local  advertising  manager  to 

S.  Murphy,  general  manager  business  manager,  is  a  native  of  Hart- 
irtford  (Conn.)  Times,  who  ford.  He,  like  Mr.  Murphy,  has 
:  was  named  head  of  the  worked  nowhere  except  on  the  Times. 

He  took  his  first  job  as  office  Iwy  in 
^  June,  1916,  and  worked  in  the  different 
departments  before  he  began  his  ca- 
display  advertising.  In  1928 
If  made  local  advertising  man- 

ager.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
^  children,  Ronald  and  Diana.  He  is 

\S  a  member  of  the  New  England  Ad- 

\  ^  vertising  Executives  Association. 

M  Alex  G.  Berglund,  the  new  adver- 

tising  manager,  came  to  the  Times 
in  March,  1926,  from  the  Ansonia 
(Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel,  where  he 
was  an  advertising  solicitor  and  copy¬ 
writer  for  five  years.  Previously  he 
was  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  New  Haven  Union. 

Joseph  F.  Weyand,  financial  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  the  Times. 

He  will  continue  his  former  duties. 


Fbancis  S.  MuarHY  Chas.  C.  Hcmenwav 


Drawn  for  Kuito*  &  l‘r*i.isHr(  by  Louis  A.  Paige,  Utica  {N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 
'*Say,  Mister,  my  mama  wants  to  know  what  you  charge  for  taking  twins?' 


■  H  Had  170  Advertisements 

B  in  R,  O,  P,  Color  in  1936 

With  a  total  of  422,730  lines  news- 
print  color  advertising  1936,  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  volume  represented 
J70  separate  advertisements,  including 

David  R.  Daniel  .\lex  g.  Kesglund  167  full-page  ads  and  three  double¬ 
trucks. 

paper  to  succeed  the  late  John  F.  Eighty-seven  of  the  ads  ai^ared  in 
Rolfe,  has  been  with  the  paper  since  the  Sunday  Tribime  and  83  in  the 
1898,  when  he  took  his  first  job  there  daily  edition.  Stmday  linage  totaled 
as  an  errand  boy  a  few  years  after  220,210;  daily  linage  amounted  to 
his  family  settled  in  Hartford.  202,520.  The  advertisers  included: 

He  has  worked  in  various  depart-  Retail:  Andes  Candies,  the  Boston  Store, 
molts  of  the  paper,  displaying  an  De  Mets.  The  Fair,  Marsliall  Field  &  Com- 
especial  ability  for  the  business  end, 

•v  t_  i_  a.  1.1 _ 4-Uav  The  Hub,  National  Tea  Co.  Food  Stores,  Olson 

and  has  been  a  st^older  since  *e  j  Rothschild,  Chas.  A. 

Times  incorporated  the  paper  m  1909.  stevens  &  Co.,  Walgreen’s,  and  Wieboldt 
when  he  was  elected  secretary.  He  Stores,  Inc. 

was  serving  in  that  capacity  when  General ;  American  Family  Flakes,  Calvert 
the  paper  was  purchased  by  Frank  Whiskey,  Chicago  Surface  Lines,  Continental 
E  Gannett  in  1928  and  with  the  Baking  Co.,  Gebhardt’s  Chili  Con  Came,  Gen¬ 
ii  s  u;_  iur.,-nV>„  eral  F-lectric,  Hamburg-American  North  Ger- 

change  of  ownerslup  Mr.  Murphy  was 

promoted  to  business  manager  and  Soups,  Huskies,  Kellogg’s  Com  Flakes,  Ladies 
advertising  director,  with  gweral  SU-  Home  Journal,  Meister  Brau,  National  Bii- 
pervision  over  the  national,  local  and  cuit  Co.,  Norge,  Prido,  Swift’s  Premium  Ham, 
classified  advertising  departments.  In  V*" 

»»  1.  moc  u  .i.l.,  &  Sons.  White  Cwl  cigars,  Wilson  s  Tender 

December  1935,  he  received  the  UUe 

manner.  ,  W  u  u  Automotive:  Continental  Oil  Co..  Ford,  Ily- 

Mr.  Murphy  also  succeeds  W.KoUe  ,„ou,h  shell  Petroleum  Corp.,  Socony.  Vacuum 
as  head  of  radio  station  WTHT,  the  oil  Co.,  and  Standard  Oil  Co. 

paper’s  broadcasting  division.  — — - 

1928  Mr.  Murphy  launched  a  WILL  ATTEND  CORONATION 
campaign  for  the  mo^mization  of  Fumio  Fukui,  New  York  corre- 
houses  and  buildings  of  Greater  Hart-  spondoit  of  the  Asahi,  Tokyo  and 
ford.  With  the  co-operation  of  local  Osaka,  Japan,  sailed  April  7  on  the 
bankers  the  campaign  flourished  and  Queen  Mary  for  London,  where  he 
diousands  of  homes  and  offices  were  will  attend  the  Coronation  of  King 
improved.  Hie  paper  now  operates  George,  V. 
die  Times  Institute  to  illustrate 
how  a  home  and  office  can  be  mod¬ 
ernized. 

The  Times  Safety  Campaign,  also 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Murphy,  has  at¬ 
taint  national  importance,  more  than 
400  newspapers  having  joined  the 
fight  against  the  unsafe  driving  menace. 

In  recognition  of  his  authorship,  Mr. 

Murphy  was  asked  to  represent  the 
new£g>apers  on  the  Governor’s  Com¬ 
mission  for  Street  and  Highway  Safety. 

Mr.  Murphy  formerly  served  as  a 
director  on  the  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  1907  Mr.  Munrfiy  married  Iva 
P.  Marsh  of  Hartford.  They  have  a 
son,  Warner  Murphy. 

Charles  C.  Hemenway,  editor,  who 
has  been  named  a  director  of  the 
Times  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
corporation,  joined  the  staff  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1920,  as  an  editorial  writer. 


NEWS  MONOPOLY  DENIED  seeking  time  on  the  1,400-kilocycle 
John  W.  Smith,  managing  editor  of  broadcasting  channel  for  a  proposed 
the  Brooklyn  Times-Union,  told  the  radio  station.  Five  other  metropolitan 
Federal  Communications  Commission  stations,  four  of  them  in  Brooklyn, 
in  Washmgton  recently  t^t  a  mon- 

opoly  of  news  m  Brooklim  by  any  ,  ,  _  . 

single  newspaper  or  organization  was  ^  Testifying  ^ncerning  ^ 

“impossible.”  “No  organization  is  ™^cial  set-up  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
strong  enough  in  any  way  to  control  ^8l®  Broadcasting  Company,  formed 
news  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,”  operate  the  Eagle’s  proposed  station, 
said  Smith,  who  appeared  as  a  witness  Smith  said  the  corporation  had  a  po- 
for  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  which  is  tential  capital  of  $150,000. 


AS  AN  EASY  (HAIR  AFTER  A  BUSY 
DAY  AT  THE  CONVENTION! 


OVER 

NINETEEN  MILLIONS 
CASH 


Every  offerNooe  THE  NEWS-SENTINEL  it 
a  welcome  visitor  ie  thoetoedt  of  hornet. 
It't  welcomed  —  and  read  —  by  every 
member  of  the  family.  That't  why  it  it 
helping  more  and  more  advertitert  to  do 
a  beHer  telling  job  in  the  rich  Fort 
Wayne  trading  area.  Let  it  help  YOU! 


Denville’t  Trading  Area 
Seaton  Jutt  Closed 


'Business  is  Better  in  Danville' 


Morning— Evening— Sunday 
Danville,  Virginia 

The  John  Budd  Company, 
National  Advertising  RepreRentatires 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co. 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis 


2.^ 


you  re  sure 
to  Land  in 
Recjisfer  City 


Long  Island  Sound 


‘‘‘REGISTER  CITY”  is  the  large,  prosperous  trading  center,  completely  covered  by  Connecticut’s  largest  news¬ 
paper — The  New  Haven  Register.  Register  City’s  population  342,109 — 57  population  centers — 32  town¬ 
ships.  More  people,  in  more  towns,  read  The  Register  each  evening  than  any  other  Connecticut  newspaper. 


May  we  send  you  a  brochure  in  colors  that  interestingly  describes 


1 


‘‘Register  City” — the  great  Connecticut  Market  for  test  campaigns? 

Address:  Advertising  Director,  The  New  Haven  Register,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


/ 


THE  RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE  TIMES  RECORD 


THE  TROY  RECORD 


(  Eveniitf  ) 


(  MornirifJ 


DRUMMOND  TO  SPEAK 
AT  SNPA  MEETING 


Report  of  Small  Paper  Committee, 
Frank  Goodlett,  Clarksville  (Tenn.) 
Leaf-Chronicle,  chairman. 

Appointment  of  Special  Committees: 
Memorials,  Nominations,  Resolutions. 
R^wrt  of  Nominations  Committee. 
Announcing  of  golf  prizes. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 
Report  of  Memorials  Committee. 

“Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Camera  in  LISTS  WAGE  AWARDS 

the  News  Columns”  will  be  discussed  _ 

by  J.  Roscoe  Drununond,  executive  |TU  Scales  and  Drivers’  Pay  An> 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni-  nounced  by  ANPA  Group 

tor,  Boston,  in  an  address  at  the  „  .  j 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  .  Chicago,  April  12— T^ee  awards, 
sociation  annual  convention  at  the  ipc^tidmg  typo^aphical  sc^es  m 
Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  "awma. 
May  17-19  Wash.,  and  settlement  of  the  truck 

Other'addresaes  on  the  program  an-  divers’  union  wntract  in  Cleveland 
nounced  recently  by  Cranston  Wil-  today  by  the 

liams,  secretary-manager,  include:  ^NPA  social  standing  committ^.  In 
“Freedom  of  the  Press,”  Giles  J.  Pat-  Birmmgham,  the  arbiter  ^ntmued 
terson,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  attorney;  the  hour  y  scale  without  change.  A 
“Political  Columnist,”  Clayton  Rand,  «=ale  for  printers  was  restored 

of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  president  of  the  Tacoma  and  an  hourly  increase  of 
NaUonal  Editorial  Association;  “Se-  five  cents  was  granted  Cleveland 

lection  of  News,”  Roy  Roberts,  man-  t*"^^  , 

aging  editor,  Kansas  City  Star.  .  ^he  Birmingham  local  award  con- 

Of  particular  interest  among  the  tinued  the  prmters  contract  for  an- 
reports  to  be  given  will  be  that  of  the  ^^ar  from  Feb  1  1937  at  the 

Newsprint  Manufacture  Committee  dfV  hourly  rate  of  $1.04*.^  a^  $1 1014 
headed  by  James  G.  Stahlman,  Nash-  "‘^hts  on  a  40-hour  week.  T^e  deci- 
ville  Banner  Howard  Yeilding,  chairman. 

Topics  on ‘circulation,  business  and  out  that  cost  of  s^ial  security 

editorial  affairs  and  labor  will  be  dis-  represents  a  dir^  reward  to 

cussed  as  they  may  best  be  fitted  into  P""ters  and  should  be  taken  into 
the  four  convention  sessions.  consideration  in  determining  wage 

Preceding  the  convention  opening  at  Referring  to  advertising  vol- 

9:30  a.m.,  Monday,  May  17,  the  offi-  ^  h^sis  to  pay  higher  wages, 

cers  and  directors  will  meet  Sunday  he  remarks  that  volume  to  date  is 
night  at  8:30.  Sessions  will  begin  than  25  per  cent  of  normal  or 
each  morning  at  9:30  and  adjourn  at  eomparative  years  of  19^  and  1929 
J  Restoration  of  the  1928-29  peak 

A  Monday  afternoon  session  start-  hourly  typo  scale  of  $1,142  days  and 
ing  at  2:30  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  $1-214  nights,  was  ^nted  m  the  Ta- 
advertising  topics.  This  clinic  has  coma  local  ai^rd.  The  day  scale  had 
been  arranged  by  Harry  B.  Bradley,  ^1071  The  mcrease  arnounts  to 

advertising  d  i  r  e  c  t  o  r ,  Birmingham  “  «  Retroactive  to  March 

(Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald  and  1.  W.  and  apphes  likewise  through 
George  C.  Biggers,  business  manager,  fhPulaUon  to  Pressmen  and  stereo- 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal.  typers  employed  by  the  Tacoma  news- 

OSicers  will  be  elected  before  ad-  i  j  *  i.  j  •  ■ 

♦Uvv  ^116  Cleveland  truck  drivers  union 

joumment  of  the  Tuesday  morning  .  .  .  ,  a«  a 

Usion,  the  new  president  assuming  ^ter^pted  arbitration  to  resume 
his  duties  upon  adjournment  of  the  ^nciliation  with  publ^ers  ^d  m 
convention  p.m.  Wednesday.  New  5-cent  an 

officer  and  di^tors  will  meet  at  with  te^  of 

, _ the  contract,  which  are  closed  and 

breakfast  Wednesday  mommg.  effective  until  Aup  11  iq^Q 

Entertainment  features  include  a  ctiecuve  unui  Aug.  11,  1939. 

golf  tournament  of  members  and  - 

Strike  Worker  Pay,  $200 

program  foUow;  To  /om  Chicago  Guild 

Election  of  new  members  and  mtro-  ^ 

duction  of  guests.  John  Carey,  who  worked  in  the 

Report  of  President  James  E.  Chap-  sports  department  of  the  Wisconsin 
pell,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  &  Age-  News  in  Milwaukee  during  the  strike 
Herald.  last  year,  has  been  admitted  to  mem- 

Report  of  Treasurer  Walter  C.  bership  in  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Johnson,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News.  Guild  as  a  probationary  by  the  guild 
Report  of  Secretary-Manager  Cran-  executive  committee  on  condition  that 
ston  Williams.  he  pay  a  fine  of  $200. 

Report  of  Labor  Commissioner.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  his  card. 

Report  of  Advertising  Committee,  he  joined  the  Herald-Examiner  copy 
Herbert  Porter,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Geor-  desk.  He  has  signed  an  agreement 
gian-American,  chairman.  to  pay  the  Chicago  guild  $10  a  week 

Report  of  Committee  on  Advertis-  for  ten  weeks  and  the  remaining  $100 
ing  Agents.  within  six  months.  'Hie  money  will 

^port  of  Business  Affairs  Commit-  go  to  the  Milwaukee  chapter, 
tee,  R.  B.  Chandler,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Possibility  that  Carey’s  admission 
Press-Register,  chairman.  to  membership  might  cause  some  dis- 

Report  of  Editorial  Affairs  Commit-  satisfaction  in  the  Herald-Examiner 
tee,  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  (Ky.)  unit  was  advanced  in  the  Guild  Re- 
Times,  chairman.  porter.  It  was  said  objectors  may  ap- 

Report  of  Labor  Committee,  John  peal  for  a  reopening  of  the  case 
D.  Ewios,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  under  the  90-day  probationary  clause 
chairman.  in  the  Chicago  guild  by-laws.  ’This 

Report  of  Postal  and  Legislative  clause  provides  that  the  local  guild 
Committee,  W.  T.  Anderson.  Macon  will  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News,  chairman.  eligibUity  of  its  own  members. 

Report  of  Lee  School  of  Journalism  ^ Reporter  stated  that 
ComSttee,  Henry  P.  Johnston.  Hunts-  unsuccess^  m  getUng  a 

viUe  (Ala.)  Times,  chairman.  beca^  he  was 

rriu*  ®  guild  member.  Fmally  given 
Report  of  Traffic  Committee,  Talbot  ^ork  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Ex- 
Patrick,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-  aminer,  he  was  “fired”  before  his  first 
Argus,  chairman.  shift  ended,  the  Guild  Reporter  stated. 

Report  of  Newsprint  Manufacture  After  applying  for  admission  to  the 
Committee,  James  G.  Stahlman,  Nash-  guild,  he  was  made  a  probationary 
villc  (Tenn.)  Banner,  chairman.  member  and  the  fine  was  imposed. 


Talk  on  "Use  and  Abase  of  Camera' 
by  Boston  Editor  Among  Topics 
Announced  for  Hot  Springs 
Convention,  May  17-19 


Get  the  whole  pkture —  / 

realize  your  full  potential — 
when  you’re  analyzing  the 
Troy  market  by  remember- 
ing  that  the  Troy  A.  B.  C.  f  I 
City  Zone's  4-mile  radius  ^ 
embraces  Watervliet,  Green  Island,  Cohoes  and  Water¬ 
ford,  Include  tbe  figures  for  these  communities,  too,  to 
get  the  whole  picture  of  sales  possibilities  in  New  York 
State's  lowest  cost  major  market. 

‘Based  on  Sales  Management's  Survey  of  Buying 
Power,  the  total  effective  buying  income  of  the  more 
than  119,324  Troy  Cty  Zone  residents  is  $83326,800  an¬ 
nually  —  $32,592,700  greater  than  for  the  Gty  of  Troy 
alone  —  making  a  market  of  "must"  proportions  for  all 
natioisal '  advertisers. 

In  this  market  you  are  a  local  advertiser  because  The 
Record  Newspapers  —  sole  Troy  dailies  —  take  evcry- 
one'r  message  into  81  out  of  every  100  Troy  City  2<one 
homes  at  the  same  single  low  flat  rate  of  only  tOe  a  iirre. 


ADD  *32,592,700  MORE 
TO  TROY’S  Buying  Pmver 


Watervliet,  Green  Island^  Cohiblks^ 
and  Waterford  are  integral  pirts  of 
Troy's  A.  B.  C.  City  Zone.  They  are  in 
Troy's  local  telephone,  trans’it  and 
other  toll  limits  and  are  withlri‘4 
of  its  retail  district.  The  totd  ^ea«' 
tive  buying  power  of  this  metropo^ 
tan  center  is  $83,526,800. 
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“Go  South . . .  Young  Man  ...Be  a  Pioneer. . .  ” 

— Roger  Babson  in  his  dispatch  of  March  14,  1937. 

61  Years  a  Pioneer 


For  61  years  The  Nashville  Banner  has  been  a 
pioneer. 

It  pioneered  as  a  charter  member  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

It  pioneered  as  a  charter  member  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Now,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Association’s  Fiftieth 
Anniversary,  the  Banner  extends  greetings  and  pledges 
anew  its  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

The  Banner  has  been  a  pioneer  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  pioneer  ...  a  rugged,  honest,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  pioneer. 

The  South  today  IS  America’s  greatest  frontier 
of  opportunity  ...  a  rapidly  growing  market  with  Middle 
Tennessee  its  most  favored  sector. 

National  advertisers  who  have  grasped  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  market  have  always  placed  greater 
dependence  on  The  Nashville  Banner  than  upon  any 
other  Nashville  newspaper. 

American  business  still  believes  in  pioneers. 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 
In  Atlanta:  Nedom  L.  Angier 
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\  NEGLECT  OF  NEWSPAPERS  I 
I  HITS  EARNINGS  | 

I  (Continued  from  page  19) 

gross  income  for  advertising,  than  an¬ 
other  common  stock  that  spent  only 
three  per  cent  of  its  gross  sales  income 
for  advertising.  How  could  he  decide 
between  two  such  offerings? 

One  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
past  eight  years’  study  of  78  corpora-  ’ 
tions  mentioned  is  this:  Neglect  of 
newspapers  is  sooner  or  later,  re¬ 
flected  in  earnings  and  dividends. 
Therefore,  a  comparison  should  be 
made  of  all  the  stocks  in  a  given  in-  | 
dustry.  Compare  nine  oils  with  each  j 
other,  four  rubbers,  six  tobaccos.  1 
seven  autos.  20  drugs,  etc.,  etc.  See  j 
where  the  money  goes — what  medium  1 
gets  the  most.  j 

There  is  a  striking  correlation  be-  ; 
tween  newspaper  advertising  and  • 
earnings.  Very  few  corporations  have 
found  it  possible  to  omit  them  en¬ 
tirely.  When  they  do.  results  as 
shown  in  Chart  No.  1  follow. 

After  a  comparison  has  been  made 
of  a  group  in  one  industry,  a  study 
should  be  made  of  the  sitccess  records 
of  the  agencies  employed  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  One  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,  and  one  or  two  successes 
are  insufficient  proof.  Several  suc¬ 
cesses,  plus  a  long  average  period  of 
service  for  their  clients  is  the  next 
thing  to  ascertain.  Does  the  agency 
specialize — is  it  known  as  a  publisher’s 
agency,  food,  drugs,  farm  or  what? 
Versatility,  and  a  record  of  successes 
in  several  fields,  is  a  good  measuring 
stick. 

The  final  link  in  this  method  of  ap¬ 
praising  the  common  stocks  of  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  welded  into  the  chain, 
if  the  movements  now  in  motion  are 
crystallized.  This  link  should  and  will 
be  supplied  by  newspaper  publishers, 
who  can,  with  a  very  modest  expendi¬ 
ture,  twice  a  year,  give  the  advertiser, 
his  agent  and  the  investor,  a  progress 
chart. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  for  30  years 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  flour.  Coffee 
consumption  has  held  at  about  12 
pounds  per  capita  for  16  years.  Cig¬ 
arette  consumption  has  increased  over 
100%  since  the  war.  Take  these 
three  items  as  an  example.  Is  there 
any  future  for  flour  advertising? 
Should  coffee  advertisers  quit?  Should 
the  cigarette  people  spend  more  or 
less? 

Suppose  it  were  possible  for  the  in¬ 
vestor  or  his  banker,  the  agent  and 
his  client  to  see  twice  a  year,  the  ac¬ 
tual  per  capita  consumption  figures  of 
a  given  product,  and  to  examine  the 
advertising  used  to  increase  its  sale. 
Suppose  he  could  see  these  figures 
taken  from  20  to  30  different  markets 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

This  information,  plus  all  the  known 
facts  of  the  corporation,  now  gives  a 
measuring  stick  that  enables  one  to 
look  ahead  and  make  capital  invest¬ 
ments  that  have  more  than  an  average 
chance  for  safety  of  principal  and  a 
possible  enhancement  of  principal, 
over  the  years. 

About  40  million  daily  papers  will 
be  printed  and  bought  by  readers  to¬ 
day,  as  this  is  read,  printed  by  1,960 
dailies,  more  than  900  of  them  in  one- 
paper  towns  and  cities.  'Hieir  audi¬ 
ence  probably  obtains  85%  of  all  its 
news,  and  factual  knowledge  from 
daily  papers  alone.  In  no  spot  on  the 
globe  does  such  a  situation  obtain. 

Chart  No.  2  tells  its  own  story.  Ex¬ 
clude  the  liquor  advertising  dollar 
from  general  advertising  and  you  have 
a  gain  of  less  than  4%  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  New  York  Times  busi- 
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General  Advertisers 
No  Automotive  1929-1936 
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Excluoino  Liquor  General  Aovertisino 
Gain  Less  Than  4%  l9S2rol936 
General  Business  Activity Gain34% 

Chart  No.  2 

ness  index  shown  on  this  chart,  shows 
the  movement  of  general  business 


and  summer,  hail,  rain  or  shine. 

In  conclusion,  this  suggestion  is  of¬ 
fered.  Advertising  people  will  soon 
l)e  forced  to  give  a  more  accurate  ac¬ 
counting  of  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  advertising  dollars.  Investors, 
bankers,  consumer  clubs,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  skeptical  and  curious.  On  news¬ 
papers.  the  backbone,  heart,  mind,  and 
entire  body  of  all  advertising  for  over 
200  years,  rests  the  burden  of  research, 
counsel  and  direction  that  agents  and 
their  clients  seek. 

Once  the  investor  knows  how  to 
appraise  advertised  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  has  decided  for  or  against  a 
given  equity,  using  the  foregoing 
methods  or  other  methods  sure  to  be 
developed,  advertising  will  drop  its 
bottle  and  reach  for  solid  food,  and 
prosper  as  it  has  never  prospered  in 
the  past.  And  newspapers  are  the 
logical  medium  with  which  to  achieve 
what  all  advertisers  seek — a  way  to 
sell  things  at  a  lower  net  cost  per 
unit. 

SEVEN  JOIN  AP  STAFF 

Drew  Middleton  of  the  Poughkeep- 


THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 


1^''- 

^  tiOHTie?  ,»  J 

f!  )Vl 


_  _ _  Drazvn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  John 

Knott.  Dalias  {Tex.)  News. 

ness  index  shown  on  this  chart,  shows  SEVEN  JOIN  AP  STAFF  - -  ,  - -  — 

the  movement  of  general  business  Middleton  of  the  Poughkeep-  CONTROLLING  INTEREST  SOLD: 

rtf'a'hniit  years  an  increase  been  employed  on  the  Announcement  was  made  April 

New  York  sports  staff  of  the  Associ-  by  members  of  the  McClung  famiU 
Moving  around  Irom  one  market  to  ated  Press.  Herbert  C.  Johnson,  New  of  the  sale  of  a  controlling  interest  ill 
another,  with  a  copy  of  Media  Records  Haven  Courier- Journal,  has  joined  the  the  Chronicle- News  Publishing  Co.  tol; 
M  reference,  one  sees  some  striking  New  Haven  AP.  James  E.  Higby,  Merritt  W.  Riblett,  business  managil 
differences  in  the  general  linage  fig-  Ithaca  Journal,  has  become  a  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  DeiM' 
ures  of  daily  newspapers.  One  does  of  the  AP  Buffalo  bureau.  Charles  ver,  who  becomes  the  publisher  oAi 
not  have  to  be  a  seer  or  prophet  to  Payne,  of  the  Covington  (Ky.)  Post,  the  Trinidad  (Colo.)  Chronicle-New* 
forecast  the  passing  of  some  papers,  has  joined  the  New  York  photo  staff,  and  News  Pictorial.  No  change  in  thil: 
if  ffiey  continue  to  let  direct  mail,  Louis  T.  Easley,  of  Dallas  Times-  personnel  of  the  two  newspaper  stjl 
radio  and  outdoor  solicitors  present  a  Herald,  has  been  employed  in  the  is  contemplated,  it  was  stated.  Hnl' 
more  interesting  story  to  local  pros-  Washington  AP  office.  J.  Herman  new  publisher  formerly  was  advertiiffl 
pects.  Local  advertisers  have  no  op-  Porterfield,  of  the  Morgantown  Do-  ing  director  of  the  Rocky  MountaMlj 
tion,  they  must  advertise  in  something  minion  News,  is  now  a  member  of  News.  Prior  to  that  he  was  natuodtlj 
if  they  are  to  continue  in  business,  the  Philadelphia  staff.  Vincent  Tay-  advertising  manager  of  the  Dcmeiis 
And  their  problems  are  not  far  re-  Jor,  of  the  Fort  Collins  Express-  Post,  and  held  a  like  position  with  thii I 


moved  from  the  national  advertiser.  Courier,  has 

Strange  new  laws  have  been  put  bureau, 
on  our  national,  state  and  city  law 
books  in  the  past  four  years.  More 

are  coming,  laws  that  will  make  more  _ 

difficult  certain  methods  of  distribu-  f  fe 
tion.  No  one  is  immune,  regardless  of  I 

the  size  of  his  business.  ^ 

Strange  and  almost  grotesque  lines  ~h~  'y 

appear  on  some  of  the  78  charts.  H-C  H 
Take  one  very  old  newspaper  user —  JLV 

in  dailies  for  a  half  century,  yes  ®  , 

proprietary.  In  1929,  ’30  and  '32  he  ^  pld 
spent  an  average  of  $160,000  on  a  new  I 

product.  In  ’33  someone  sold  him 
$38,000  of  radio  time.  This  jumped  to 
$399,000  in  1934,  $858,000  in  ’35  and 
1936  saw  him  spend  $1,280,000. 

Now  analyze  the  second  year  on  the 
air.  From  once  a  week  in  the  first  i 
year,  he  moved  into  a  large  number  OPCflllSP 

of  stations  15  minutes  every  evening  ■  ,, 

and  a  full  half-hour  on  Saturday  »  a  ma 

nights. 

Sunday  is  not  used  yet. 

Suppose  this  advertiser  had  been 
shown  how  to  use  a  limited  number 
of  dailies  six  times  a  week — year  in  itestaiir.intu 

and  year  out.  Would  he  or  would  he  lienerai  *  Mer™a 

not  have  foimd  this  formula  pro-  .vrparei  storw 
ductive?  The  answer  based  on  dozens  Automotive  . 
of  tests  the  past  two  years  is  em-  _ , 

phatically  yes.  KooaSi^. 

Further  study  of  almost  any  of  These  9! 

these  78  charts,  leads  to  the  conclu-  **** 

sion  that  many  of  the  so-called  sue-  S83M*2 ( 

cesses  of  the  past  five  years  have  *  ’ 

been  built  on  the  identical  formula  Kmf^**n* 

that  has  built  every  sound  newspaper  story  for 

property  in  the  United  States.  First  to 

test  the  copy  and  prices,  then  move 
to  other  markets  with  a  continuous  Best 

day  in  and  day  out  schedule — winter  Rale 

More  Notional  Business  1 

can  be  secured  through  intensive  ssies  work. 

Onr  organisation,  with  offlees  in  New  York. 

Chicago  and  Detroit  can  add  two  or  three  more 
newspapers  to  its  list  and  stiil  maintain  its  TOPFK  4 

high  standard  of  service.  Publishers  in  need  *  a.<aw.-s 

of  such  representation  are  invited  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

GEORGE  T.  HOPEWELL  COMPANY 

101  Park  Avenue  New  Toih  City 


has  joined 


Denver  Baltimore  News  and  American  farii 
two  years.  ’ 


There’s 

BUSINESS 

A  plenty 

. . .  way  out  West 

in  the  GOOD  State  of  KANSAS 


because  .  .  . 

there 's  a  market  with  a  yearly- 
retail  potential  in  excess  of 


183,632,000 


Food  Stores  $20,36.3,000 

llestaiir.inta  .  $3, .507,1100  Filling  Station .  $7,114.00S 

CoHiit.v  lienerai  Storea .  3,391,000  Furniture  Stores  .  2,039,000 

lienerai  Meri-handiae  Storea  . .  8.121,000  Riiilding  Materials  .  8,141,000 

.Vpparel  Stores-  .  5,415.IX)0  Drug  Stores  .  4,161.000 

Automotive  .  14,074,000  Miscelianeoiia  Stores  .  7.216,000 

This  market  of  the  16  most  prosperous  counties  represents  93,546  red 
blooded  Kansas  families,  66.7%  of  whom  own  their  homes  or  farms. 
These  93,546  families  demand  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  and 
have  the  money  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

Topeka,  The  Capitol  of  Kansas,  is  the  Shopping  Capitol  of  this 
383,632,000  market. 

The  Topeka  Dally  Capital  covers  this  883,632,000  market  like  no  oiW 
Kantm*  newspaper;  is  close  enough  to  its  readers  to  present  your  sales 
story  forcefully,  as  well  as  effectively  to  its  more  than  200,000  readers 
to  make  any  investment  in  space  in  its  columns  pay  big  dividends. 

Beet  in  results  and  lowest  in  cost  of  obtaining  them. 

Rale  13c  per  line  Circulation  50,000  daily 

THE  TOPEKA  DAILY  CAPITAL 

Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 


Member  ABC 

Represented  by  Tlie  Capper  Publications 

Chicago  Detroit  Kansas  City 


KANSAS 
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SUPEROTO  SERVICE  MEANS 


"SUPEROTO"  made  from  selected  woods  in 
modern  mills  and  held  to  high  standards  of  uni¬ 
formity  and  quality. 


A  skilled  technical  staff  always  at  the  customer's 


A  stimulating  service  to  rotogravure  editors  and 

I 

advertising  men,  supplying  them  with  dramatic, 
forceful  photographs  for  both  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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IIILLER  SEES  NO  WAR 
despite  armaments 


p.  Correspondent  Back  from  Tour 
lef  European  Nations,  Wrote  Arti¬ 
cles  on  War  Preparations — Not 
Imminent,  He  Says 


Weis  Miller 


Although  European  nations  are 
“arming  frantically,”  Webb  Miller, 
United  Press  correspondent  who  has 
recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a 
tour  of  those 
countries,  feels 
that  the  “advent 
of  a  general  war 
is  further  away 
than  ever  before. 
But  by  that  I 
don’t  mean  that 
the  millenium 
has  come,”  he 
explained  this 
week  in  New 
York,  “there 
may  be  another 
great  war  in  the  future  but  I  don’t 
believe  that  it  is  imminent.” 

Mr.  Miller,  who  covered  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Italian  armies  in  Ethio¬ 
pia  for  the  UP,  has  been  writing  a 
series  on  Europe’s  armaments.  He 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  expressly  to 
address  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  this  week¬ 
end.  After  that  he  will  be  in  New 
York  during  the  ANPA  convention 
and  will  return  to  London  for  the 
Mronation.  He  will  be  the  only  UP 
man  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Analyzing  the  European  situation, 
first  of  all.  Great  Britain  doesn’t  want 
a  war,  Mr.  Miller  says.  “She  has  all 
she  wants  and  is  set  upon  maintaining 
the  status  quo.”  From  now  on  Great 
Britain  is  going  to  be  more  firm,  to 
be  more  the  strong  giant  speaking 
with  authority  to  the  smaller  men. 
Miller  explained.  He  said  France  also 
wants  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
Italy  has  plenty  of  what  she  wants 
and  is  going  to  be  occupied  with 
Ethiopia  for  several  months.  Russia 
doesn’t  want  a  war  because  she,  too, 
has  all  she  wants  and  has  too  many 
internal  problems. 

And  last  of  all,  Mr.  Miller  feels 
that  Germany  doesn’t  want  a  war  and 
couldn’t  be  ready  for  one  before  1940. 
Germany  doesn’t  have  the  reserve 
forces  other  nations  have,  and  their 
^uipment  isn’t  all  that  people 
imagine  it  to  be. 

The  UP  correspondent  spent  some 
time  in  Spain  with  General  Franco’s 
army.  He  was  taken  ill  there  with  a 
food  poisoning  that  seemed  to  attack 
all  the  foreign  correspondents  and  he 
qwnt  some  time  in  bed  with  it.  He 
mentioned  several  others  who  had 
been  afflicted  with  the  disease  which 
causes  sores  on  the  victim’s  face. 
Casualties  in  the  Spanish  war  among 
the  correspondents  have  been  limited 
to  foreigners,  Mr.  Miller  said.  There 
have  been  no  American  losses  except 
that  a  couple  have  been  wovmded. 
^hree  or  four  European  writers  have 
been  killed  and  one  of  those  was  ex- 
acuted  as  a  spy. 

With  three  coimtries  practically  at 
war  there,  it  is  amazing  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  home  don’t  know  what  is 
Ijang  on,”  he  said.  “In  Italy  and 
Germany  the  masses  don’t  know  their 
are  in  Spain.  In  Germany, 
n  a  family  is  notified  of  the 
a  son  in  action  it  is  merely 
that  it  was  in  maneuvres,  or 
thing  like  that” 

A^rding  to  Mr.  Miller  it  is  dif- 
it  to  arrive  at  any  exact  conclu- 
about  the  armaments  of  Eiu-o- 
countries.  Such  secrecy  pre- 
that  it  succeeds  in  fooling  the 
;ence  services  of  other  nations. 


Commencing  Tuesday,  April  27 

Look 

the  Picture  Magazine,  which  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  phenomenal  circulation  successes  in  magazine  history 

will  be  published  every-other«week 

instead  of  monthly 


LOOK'S  paid  circulation  passed  the  million 
mark  on  its  second  issue,  and,  much  more  significant, 

Every  successive  issue  of  LOOK  has  outsold 
the  previous  number! 

At  1  Oc  a  copy  Look  not  only  far  outsells  its  dime  contem¬ 
poraries  but  also  every  nickel  weekly  on  the  newsstand^s! 


The  initial  LOOK  announce¬ 
ment  last  December  said: 

“Look  is  frankly  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  experiment  —  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  kind  of  mag¬ 
azine. 

“Look’s  creators  believe  it 
possible  that  LoOK  will  find, 
and  fill,  a  field  as  completely 
distinct  and  as  important  as 
have  the  three  greatest  publish¬ 
ing  successes  of  our  generation: 
Time,  The  New  York  News, 
and  The  Readers  Digest.’’ 

The  astoundingly  favorable 
public  response  —  the  buyers’ 
response  —  to  LoOK  seems  to 
indicate  that  LoOK  may  be 
destined  to  develop  as  its  cre¬ 
ators  hoped. 

LOOK  blazed  a  new  trail  in 
intensity  of  reader  interest  by 
its  revolutionary  new  editorial 
formula. 


Now  LOOK  blazes.  a  new 

trail  in  frequency  of  publica¬ 
tion.  By  going  to  the  every  - 
other  -  Tuesday  basis,  LoOK 
attains  the  ultimate  goal  that 
its  publishers  have  had  in  mind 
from  the  start  as  the  logical 
period  between  issues. 

And  as  to  advertising, 

when  Look  does  throw  open 
its  pages,  it  will  be  under  trail- 
blazing  policies  as  unorthodox 
as  is  Look  itself. 

For  the  present,  in  spite  of 
requests  from  many  agencies, 
including  some  of  the  biggest, 
that  Look  accept  their  clients’ 
advertising,  LoOK  has  no  rate 
card,  no  advertising  department, 
no  immediate  intention  of  es¬ 
tablishing  one. 

In  the  meantime — Take  a 
Look  for  a  dime! 
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Transmission  of  Color  Photos  by  Wire  SCRANTON  S  FIRST  NEWSPAPER 
Achieved  by  William  G.  H.  Finch  1 1  LEADS  IN  ITS  FIELD 

WG.  H.  FINCH  this  week  an-  of  full  color  photographs  to  the  exact  I  I 
•  nounced  the  first  successful  svnchronizlne  method  emnloved  in  I  I 


▼  ▼  •  notmced  the  first  successful 
transmission  of  natural  color  photo-  i 
graphs  over  ordinary  long  distance  { 
tel^>hone  lines.  Utilizing  standard 
public  toll  lines  from  Chicago  to  New  i 
York,  modified  equipment  that  is  used 
for  black  and  ^ite  news  photo  trans¬ 
missions  was  employed. 

Of  particular  interest  to  engineers 
and  pressmen,  Mr.  Finch  said,  is  the 
news  that  the  system  for  full  color,  ; 
as  for  black  and  white,  requires  no  < 
physical  connection  to  telephone  cir¬ 
cuits,  and  is  therefore  quickly  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  private  subscriber’s  tele¬ 
phone  without  need  for  special 
telephone  equipment  or  leased  wire 
lines. 

Developed  by  Mr.  Finch,  head  of 
the  Finch  Telecommunications  Labor¬ 
atories,  New  York,  and  former  chief 
engineer  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission’s  Telephone  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  telepicture  system  used  in 
the  color  photo  transmission  is  out-  ( 
standing  for  its  simplicity  of  operation 
and  fidelity  to  copy. 

Notable  in  the  method  used  by  the 
Finch  telepicture  system  is  the  simul¬ 
taneous  transmission  of  all  three  color 
positives,  making  possible  the  sending 
of  a  full  color  photograph  in  a  single 
operation.  Finch  engineers  give  much 
credit  for  the  successful  transmission 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 
SIGNS  WITH  GUILD 

Contract  Similar  to  Seven  Other*  on 
Scripps-Howard  Paper* — Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  Broaden*  Policy 
Statement 

The  Indianapolis  Times  and  the 
Indianapolis  Newspaper  Guild  on 
Monday  announced  signing  of  a  con¬ 
tract  covering  all  full-time  editorial 
employes.  Preferential  shop  is  not 
part  of  the  agremnent,  which  in  gen¬ 
ial  follows  those  signed  with  seven 
other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Salary  minimiuns  range  from  $25 
for  beginners  to  $40  for  more  than 
three  years’  employment.  Cub-be¬ 
ginners  are  to  be  paid  $2S  throughout 
their  six  months’  pre-beginner  period. 

Five-day  or  40-hour  work  week 
and  salary  requirements  become  ef¬ 
fective  in  60  days,  other  provisions 
going  into  effect  immediately. 

Believed  an  innovation  in  guild 
contracts  is  the  following  clause:  “No 
employe  writing  over  his  own  signa¬ 
ture  shall  be  asked  or  expected  to 
conform  in  such  writing  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  editorial  policy  at  the  expense 
of  his  personal  convictions.’’ 

'The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  issued 
a  new  statement  of  employment  pol¬ 
icy  for  editorial  departments,  renew¬ 
ing  and  broadening  terms  posted 
April  1,  1936,  to  apply  for  not  less 
than  one  year  and  thereafter  as  long 
as  economic  conditions  permit. 

The  40-hour  week  is  continued  and 
salary  revisions  have  been  made  for 
all  employes  whose  major  duties  are 
writing  or  editing  reading  content. 
The  weekly  minimum  for  at  least 
three  years’  experience  is  $40.  All 
men  employes  with  at  least  six  years’ 
experience,  including  at  least  three 
years  on  the  Journal,  will  receive  not 
less  than  $55,  while  women  employes 
with  similar  experience  will  receive 
not  less  than  $50.  Beginners  with  less 
than  three  years'  experience  will  be 
paid  not  less  than  $^. 

Other  minimums  are  $50  for  li¬ 
brarians  after  the  third  year  of  em- 


of  full  color  photographs  to  the  exact 
synchronizing  method  employed  in 
their  telepicture  system  which  makes 
possible  the  accurate  registration  of 
all  three  color  separation  negatives 
essential  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
line  where  the  three  separate  black 
and  white  pictures  must  be  combined 
to  form  a  single  color  photograph. 

“Another  feature  of  the  system  is 
the  exceptionally  strong  and  stable 
signal  transferred  to  the  line  by  our 
electro  -  magnetic  coupling  device, 
which  insures  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  color  value  by  over-riding  much 
of  the  interference  and  cross-talk  nor¬ 
mally  present  in  ordinary  toll  chan¬ 
nels,’’  Mr.  Finch  said. 

“A  time-saving  item  is  the  fact  that 
negatives  as  taken  from  the  machines 
at  the  receiving  end  are  immediately 
ready  for  the  color  engraver  without 
further  processing. 

“TTie  speed  and  accxiracy  of  this 
new  system  opens  up  a  heretofore 
completely  tuitouched  field  to  the  news 
photographer  with  the  new  color  cam¬ 
eras  since  it  is  possible  to  transmit 
full  color  news  photographs  from 
coast  to  coast  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
over  any  telephone  system.  The  fu¬ 
ture  value  of  this  new  development 
to  newspapers  with  color  sections  and 
weekly  magazines  operating  on  a  tight 
schediile  is  apparent” 

ployment;  $20  for  library  clerks,  and 
$15  for  messengers. 

Overtime  will  be  compensated  for 
at  time  and  a  half  per  hour,  either  by 
extra  pay  or  time  off  at  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  option. 

Hie  dismissal  bonus  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  from  one  week’s  pay  for  each 
year  of  continuous  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  five  weeks,  to  a  new 
scale  of  one  week’s  pay  for  each  six 
months’  period  of  continuous  service 
up  to  a  maximum  of  14  weeks’  pay. 

Following  several  weeks  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel  management  and  the  Milwaukee 
Newspaper  Guild  unit  a  petition  has 
been  filed  with  the  NLRB  by  the 
guild  asking  the  board  to  certify  to 
the  Sentinel  management  that  the 
guild  be  recognized  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  a  majority  of  Sentinel  em¬ 
ployes  falling  within  guild  member¬ 
ship.  TTiis  matter  is  now  pending. 


PATENT  CASE  SETTLED 

Patent  office  interference  between 
the  Hoe  Company  and  Cline  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
settled  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  afiSrm- 
ing  decision  of  the  patent  office  in 
favor  of  the  Dimlap  application  con¬ 
trolled  by  Cline.  This  patent  provides 
for  a  method  of  turning  the  incoming 
roller  up  to  speed  by  contact  with  the 
expiring  web  and  when  the  peripheral 
speed  of  the  roll  and  the  web  is  the 
same,  the  paster  is  made  in  a  simple 
manner.  Development  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  now  being  undertaken  by 
Cline. 

GRANTS  S  DAY  WEEK.  ITU  RISE 

Baltimore  Sunpapers  this  week  es¬ 
tablished  a  five-day  40-hour  week  for 
all  editorial  employes  except  execu¬ 
tives  and  signed  a  two-year  agree¬ 
ment  with  Baltimore  Typographical 
Union  granting  a  $2  weekly  increase 
for  1937  and  an  additional  $1  rise  in 
1938.  The  previous  ITU  agreement 
expired  Dec.  31,  1935.  In  the  editorial 
department  employes  have  been  on  a 
six-day  40-hour  week  since  the  NRA. 


me 

Scranton  Citneg 


is  still  supreme  as  the  foremost  newspaper  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  with  a  daily  average 
net  paid  circulation  of  over 


55,000 


The  Circulation  of  The  Times  Today 

is  hy  far  greater  than  that  of  all  other  daily 
papers  printed  or  sold  in  Scranton  or  Lackawanna 
County  combined. 


The  Times  Is  Still  Supreme  As  The 
Leading  Advertising  Medium 

of  the  Anthracite  Region  and  carries  a  greater  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  than  any  other  paper  published 
in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


Wise  Merchants  And  General 
Advertisers 

appreciating  the  coverage  of  this  circulation,  have 
given  The  Scranton  Times  an  advertising  patron¬ 
age  far  greater  than  that  of  all  other  daily  papers 
in  its  held  combined. 

The  Scranton  Times  is  always 
First  with  the  News 

With  the  complete  services  of  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press,  the  International  News 
Service,  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  the  largest  local  staff  in  Northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  The  Times  is  able  to  give  the  people  of 
Scranton  and  vicinity  a  news  service  equal  to 
that  of  any  metropolitan  daily. 

FIRST  IN  NEWS 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 
- -  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 


=■  -I"-  y 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  17,  193 


it 


The  above  sketch  is  a  regular  release  of  the  famous 
“Side  Glances,”  by  George  Clark.  NEA  comics,  includ¬ 
ing  “Side  Glances. “  are  published  in  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  group  of  comics  in  the  world. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
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BROADCASTING  TAX  I  may  mention,  in  this  connection. 

iKf  oil  i  the  bill  represents  purely  a  rev- 


I  may  mention,  in  this  connection.  HOOSIER  GROUPS  MEET  was  named  president  of  the  Indiana  I 

that  the  bill  represents  purely  a  rev-  - -  Democratic  Editorial  Association  and 

enue  measure  and  that  no  special  tax  Award  of  Cup«  and  Elections  Fea-  Walter  H.  Crim  of  the  Salem  Rcpub- 
heretofore  levied  by  the  government  ture  Indianapolis  Sessions  lican-Leader  was  elected  president 


PROPOSED  IN  BILL 


Wattage  Levy  Would  Yield  $6,946,- 
395  to  U.  S.  on  Basis  of  Present 
Authorised  Power — Sponsor 
Cites  “Enormous  Profits’* 


I 


heretofore  levied  by  the  government 
including  the  special  taxes  of  the  Har-  p 
rison  Act  and  the  Firearms  Act.  me 
which  are  largely  regulatory,  has  ever  for 
been  upset  by  the  courts.’’  pro 


lican-Leader  was  elected  president 


Four  Indiana  editorial  associations  Indiana  Republican  Editorial 

met  in  Indianapolis  last  week-end  Association.  Five  awards  for  merj. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  14— A  bill 
to  impose  a  tax  on  broadcasting  li¬ 
censes  which  would  yield  federal  rev- 


500  AT  GRIDIRON  DINNER 


Writers  Lampoon  Republicans,  Su- 


for  business  sessions,  discussion 
programs  and  political  groundwork¬ 
laying. 

At  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  the  Winomac  Demo¬ 
crat,  published  by  E.  C.  Gorrell,  won 


torious  service  to  the  party  wen 
given  by  the  latter  group  to  the 
Greensburg  News,  the  Salem  Repub¬ 
lican-Leader,  the  Steuben  Republicts 
and  two  to  the  Terre  Haute  Star. 


censes  wruen  wouiu  y*du  _a.  j  a  l 

enues  in  the  amount  of  $6,946,395  on  ‘*'■*7'*  ?  11*  Pe^^nanent  possession  of  the  Florence 


the  basis  of  present  authorized  power, 
has  been  drafted  by  FCC  Conunis- 


Washington,  D.  ^  C.,  April  13-— The  Morgan  Crim  cup  for  the  best  all- 


KIMBERLY-CLARK  PROFIT 

Elarnings  of  the  Kimberly-Clark 


semi-annual  Gridiron  Club  Dinner  round  weekly  in  Indiana.  The  Corporation  amounted  to  $1,106,763 


sioner  George  Henry  Payne  and  will  brou^t  nearly  500  members  and  Franklin  Evening  Star  won  the  cup  in  the  twelve  months  ended  on 
be  submitted  to  congress  next  week  guests  to  the  Willard  Hotel  tollroom,  offered  by  the  Purdue  chapter  of  March  31,  after  deductions  for  de- 


by  Representative  John  J.  Boylan  of  wimess  skiis  wn.cn 

N«.w  York  Citv  lowed  the  usual  pattern— lampoo 

This  total  deludes  a  tax  on  the  ^ 
full  500,000  watts  power  utilized  by  Coi^,  and  light  treatoent  of  cui 
Station  WLW  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  the  and  economic  questions 

most  powerful  in  the  United  States.  ,  Pre^dent  Roosevelt  made  the 
Its  noi^l  wattage  is  50,000,  and  the  o^^die  record  sj^ch  < 


April  10,  to  witness  skits  which  fol-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  the  best  daily  preciation.  Federal  income  taxes,  pro- 
lowed  the  usual  pattern — lampooning  newspaper  in  towns  of  less  than  six  vision  for  undistributed  profits  tax 
of  the  President  and  the  Supreme  thousand  jxipulation,  and  the  Hunt-  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock. 

Coi^,  and  light  treatoent  of  current  ington  Herald-Press  won  the  Indiana - — - 

political  and  economic  questions.  University  chapter’s  cup  for  dailies  d*  F*  WEADOCK  N Ak4ED  M.£. 

President  Roosevelt  made  the  cus-  m  larger  towns.  J.  F.  Weadock  has  been  named 

tomary  off  the  record  speech  to  an  Flovd  Oursler.  oublisher  of  the  managing  editor  of  Tucson  Ariiona 


niversity  chapter’s  cup  for  dailies  P*  WEADOCK  NAMED  M.E. 

larger  towns.  J.  F.  Weadock  has  been  named 

Floyd  Oursler,  publisher  of  the  managing  editor  of  Tucson  Arizona 


AVO  11UIIIU6I  xa  »/v,wv,  cusu  J,  1.  •  l_  •  1  J  J  •  £  T  - - ’  * -  -  ^  - 

additional  450,000  are  assigned  on  a  audienTC  whi^  melted  Chief  Jus-  Cynthiana  Arg  is,  was  elected  presi-  Star,  succeeding  Talbot  T.  Smith, 
temporary  basis.  Rated  at  $3  a  watt,  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  the  dent  of  the  Indiana  Weekly  Press  who  joined  the  Tucson  Citizen  in  a 

\i7T  urv  n.ervniM  Kxa  DHTi  art-  fival  labor  chieftains,  John  L.  Lewis  Association.  Jack  Dolan  of  the  E.  E.  similar  position.  He  has  been  with 


Tirr  Ttr>  a  ..1^  lUbA  Aon  rxv««i  ihuui  ouxiii 

WLW  s  tax  would  be  $1,500,000  an-  ,  wn*  n  u 

11  1  jc  and  William  Green,  as  well  as  hun- 

nuaUy,  as  long  as  the  high  power  is  publishers  and  their  Wash- 


rival  labor  chieftains,  John  L.  Lewis  Association.  Jack  Dolan  of  the  E.  E.  similar  position.  He  has  been  with 
and  William  Green,  as  well  as  hun-  Cqx  Printing  Company,  Hartford  City,  the  Star  for  14  years. 


maintamed.  .  ^  ^  a. 

Commissioner  Payne  proposed  for  **^^o*'  u*^*?***??  tt  ♦  c*  f 

every  station  authorized  to  ^ise  not  in  E  Davies,  United  States 


trvcxj,  ...  ambassador  to  Russia,  was  the  object 

excess  of  1,000  watts,  a  tax  of  $1  for  £  ..  .•  u  i  u  n  a 

of  attention  in  a  burlesque  ballet 


each  watt  authorized;  for  every  sta¬ 
tion  authorized  to  use  in  excess  of 
1,000  watts  and  not  in  excess  of  10,000 
watts,  $2  for  each  watt  authorized;  for 
every  station  authorized  to  use  in 


which  depicted  his  generous  financial 
contribution  to  the  New  Deal  and  its 
attendant  reward,  the  diplomatic  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Sitdown  strikes  sponsored  by  the 


£  4/k/ww\  AX  0O  £  uitLiuwii  auijwcra  apuiiauicu  uy  uic 

excess  of  10,0M  watts,  $3  for  each 


w^tauthOTiz^.  bv  the  C.R.O.  (Committee  for  Repub- 

For  part-time  stations,  the  tax  Organization) 

would  ^t  proportion  of  the  above  ^he  republican  '  sitdowners  were 
levy  which  nuinber  of  daily  hours 

authorize  by  the  F^eral  Co^uni-  complaining  against  too  many 

ca^ns  Commi^ion  bears  to  M  hours,  terrapin  in  their  dinner 

The  tax  would  not  be  applicable  to 

...  ..A-.A: _ _ A _ ]  u—  aU^  tt«.;a _ 1  P«US. 


I N  TH  E  SYB/ICIISE  MilBKtT? 


My  station  operated  by  the  United  ^  singing  Supreme  Court  bench  of 


States,  a  state  or  territory,  or  the  characters  made  up  as  “Caspar 
District  of  Columbia,  or  which  is 


Milquetoasts,”  was  the  outstanding 


operated  exclusively  for  non-profit  .^etch  of  the  evening. 


purposes  and  broadcasting  only  un- 
sponsored  programs. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  a  draft  of 
the  proposed  bill.  Commissioner  Payne 
wrote  to  Representative  Boylan: 


POOD 


New  members  inaugurated  were 
George  D.  Dumo  of  International 
News  Service;  Elrwin  D.  Canham  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  John  T. 
Lambert,  publisher  of  the  Washington 


Three  or  more  pages  of  FOOD  INTEREST  every 
Friday  —  to  which  women  have  the  habit  of 


responding. 


“There  has  bwn  a  widespread  con-  Times;  Turner  Catledge  of  the  New 
viction  that  the  enormous  profits  York  Times;  and  J.  Maxson  Cunning- 


made  by  the  broadcast  stations  more  ham. 
than  justify  a  special  tax,  as  they 
now  enjoy  the  use  of  a  great  national 
resource  and  it  is  the  government 
that  bears  the  burden  of  the  regula-  Clc 


LIpUOR 


AD  CLUB  CELEBRATES 

Cleveland  Advertising  Club  is  cele- 


Completo  coverage  of  Central  and  Northern  New 
York's  market  where  licenses  are  numerous  .  .  . 
FIRST  in  liquor  linage  since  repeal! 


tion  without  which  they  could  not  brating  its  35th  Anniversary  with  a 


big  three-day  program.  April  15-17. 


AUTOMOBILES 


“Various  members  of  both  branches  "Hie  celebration  concludes  Saturday, 


of  congress  have  at  times  suggested 
that  this  situation  should  be  remedied. 


April  17,  with  a  banquet  and  ball, 
having  as  guest  of  honor  the  Hon. 


Specially  featured  on  Sunday,  carrying  full  measure 
of  up-to-minute  news  of  the  automobile  industry. 


but  all  the  suggestions  were  in  the  Newton  D.  Baker.  Speakers  at  a 


form  of  taxation  of  the  gross  rev-  luncheon  Saturday  include  Fred  R. 


enue  or  net  income.  This  form  of  Gamble,  executive  secretary  of  the 


taxation  with  the  varying  sums  and  American  Association  of  Advertising 


BUILDIM6  MATERIALS 


the  large  amount  of  labor  involved  is  Agencies;  Allan  Brown,  president  of 


obviously  not  as  workable  or  prac-  fhe  Association  of  National  Advertis- 


tical  as  the  one  outlined  in  the  bill  Laurence  Siegfried,  editor  of 

enclosed.  American  Printer. 

“The  levy  on  power  in  the  form  of  i- 


Specially  featured  on  Sunday  with  news  and  facts 
pertinent  to  the  building  trades. 


a  special  tax  is  simple,  calculable  at 
once  and  is  eminently  fair.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  profits,  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  are  not  more  than 
$46,000,000  invested  in  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  business  and  the  gross  revenue 
last  year  exceeded  $107,000,000,  with 
the  possibility  of  its  reaching  $125,- 
000,000  to  $130,000,000  in  the  current 
year.  Not  long  ago,  one  station,  which 
represented  an  investment  of  $177,- 
192.15,  was  sold  for  $1,250,000;  another, 
which  represented  an  investment  of 
$146,006.02,  was  sold  for  $452,500;  and 
still  another,  which  represented  an 
investment  of  $90,321.09,  was  sold  for 
$300,060 — and  so  on. 

.  .  The  proposed  special  tax  will 
be  no  burden  on  the  broadcast  indus¬ 
try  a-  it  represents  less  than  six  per 
cent  of  the  revenue  of  that  industry. 
At  best  it  is  but  a  small  return  for 
the  great  privilege  the  industry  en¬ 
joys  in  using  the  people’s  airwaves. 


TRAVEL 


Long  recognized  the  logical  newspaper  for  hotel, 
rosort  and  travel  advertising,  with  a  special  Sunday 
section  for  resort  and  travel  news. 


Stores  ... 


BRUC  PRODUCTS 


Largest  gain  in  New 
York  in  department 
store  advertising,  first 


The  ONE  newspaper  used  by  44  downtown  and 
neighborhood  cooperating  stores  (Nabor  Druggists) 
with  FULL  PAGE  in  COLOR  every  Friday. 


II OM EM’S  WEAR 


quarter. 


Both  Daily  and  Sunday,  The  Post-Standard  has 
proven  its  worth  to  those  stores  appealing  to  women 
with  buying  power. 


Stibune  T  HE  Post-Stanoard 


K  E  L  LY  -  SM  IT  H  CO.  -  —  -  representatives 


BBtI 


More  than  60  per  cent  of  ^ 
Ohio's  population  resides  out 
side  cities  of  100,000  up. 


An  Outstanding  State 


It  is  fitting  that  an  Ohio  man,  as  president 
of  the  United  States,  should  popularize  the 
word  “normaley.”  Recent  economic  sur¬ 
veys  show  that  Ohio  is  leading  nearly  all 
other  states  in  the  march  hack  to  normalcy. 

This  Spring  season  should  witness  the  hig¬ 
hest  sales  carnival  Ohio  retail  merchants 
ever  have  enjoyed.  Payrolls  are  at  a  new 
peak — and  going  up.  Consumers  are 
spending  their  money,  confident  the  future 
will  bring  them  plenty  more.  Labor  unrest, 
so  prevalent  elsewhere,  is  minimum  in 
Ohio. 

Advertisers  who  use  Home  Town  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  their  wares  are  sure  to 
find  a  highly  satisfactory  response  from 
their  receptive  readers  with  money  in 
pocket  to  indulge  their  needs  and  desires. 


Over  4,000,000  Ohioans 


constitute  a  market  that  is  best  reached 
and  sold  through  the  advertising  pages  of 


Concentrated,  home-delivered  circulation,  plus  community  spirit  and 
advertising  tie-up  with  local  merchants,  are  powerful  sales'  influences. 
Ohio's  splendid  home  town  newspapers,  constitute  a  medium  that 
every  advertiser  who  would  thoroughly  cover  this  prosperous  market, 
cannot  afford  to  overlook. 


These  Newspapers  will  help  you  do  a  better  job  with  your  advertising  dollars! 

'Ashland  Times-Gazette  (E)  ’Findlay  Republican-Courier  (M)  ’New  Philadelphia  Times  (E) 

'Athens  Messenger  (E  &  S)  ’Fostoria  Times  (E)  ’Piqua  Call  (E) 

'Bacyrus  Telegraph-Forum  (E)  ’Greenville  Advocate  (E)  ’Portsmouth  Times  (E  &  S) 

'Cambridge  Jeffersonian  (E)  ’Hamilton  Journal-News  (E)  ’Ravenna  Record  &  Courier-Tribune  (E) 

'Chillicotbe  Scioto  Gazette  (E)  ’Ironton  Tribune  (E  &  S)  ’Salem  News  (E) 

'Coshocton  Tribune  (E  &.  S)  ’Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (E)  Steubenville  Herald-Star  (E) 

Defiance  Crescent-News  (E)  Lima  News  (E  &  S)  Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  (E) 

'Delaware  Gazette  (E)  ’Marion  Star  (E)  ’Wooster  Record  (E) 

'East  Liverpool  Review  (E)  ’Massillon  Independent  (E)  ’Zanesville  Times-Recorder  &  Signal 

'Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  (E)  ’Mount  Vernon  Republican  News  (E)  (ME  &  S) 

’  Members  of  Ohio  Select  Li»t. 
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BUILDER 


PRA<3*?A^ 


NDUSTRIAL  publications,  INC 
ch;cago 

PII5LISHFI:';  OF  FIVF  OUBL 'C  *  FIONS 
IN  ’Ht  BL'ILOING  FIfLD 


ENTIRE  PROFESSION  SERVED 
BY  ANPA 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

pulp  were  relieved  from  tariff  duties 
and  placed  on  the  free  list.  Any  sub¬ 
sequent  efforts  to  subject  newsprint 
to  tariff  duties  have  been  consistently 
and  successfully  repulsed.  It  has  kept 
the  publisher  informed  of  market  con¬ 
ditions,  has  always  issued  forewaniing 
of  sporadic  attempts  to  bring  about 
perils  of  excessive  prices,  and  it  has 
disposed  of  differences  between  manu¬ 
facturer  and  consumer. 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  the 
association’s  work  has  been  the  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  members  share  their 
experience  with  their  associates.  With 
a  membership  which  consumes  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  newsprint  used  in  the 
United  States,  the  tremendous  value 
of  free  exchange  of  information 
through  the  Paper  Committee  is  ob¬ 
vious.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
what  this  has  meant  either  in  money 
or  in  quality  of  product  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  Publishers  without 
exception  have  largely  profited  by  the 
conunittee’s  activities. 

By  1903  the  practice  of  large  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies  of  re¬ 
questing  free  space  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  frequently  in  conventions,  but 
it^was  not  until  1908  that  an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  was  made  to  expose  the 
source  and  motive  of  the  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  seeking 
free  advertising  space  in  the  reading 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

The  growth  of  American  newspaper 
publishing  since  those  first  days  of 
the  association  has  paralleled  the 
growth  of  the  association  itself.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  has  approximately 
doubled,  and  their  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  more  than  five-fold. 
M«nbership  in  the  A.N.P.A.  increased 
from  its  early  nucleus  of  some  fifty- 
odd  journals  to  200  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Today  it  embraces  443  pro- 
^trfssive  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

During  the  fifty  years  of  its  activity 
the  association  has  adhered  closely  to 
the  program  of  its  founders — and  at 
the  same  time  has  expanded  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  new  needs  and  emergen¬ 
cies  as  they  have  arisen.  It  has  con¬ 
served  and  promoted  the  business 
interests  of  its  members  by  distribut¬ 
ing  information  of  vital  importance, 
and  by  serving  as  a  clearing  house  of 
opinion  among  member  newspapers. 
It  has  substituted  mutual  confidence 
and  cooperation  for  confusion  and 
mistrust 

It  has  worked  militantly  to  defend 
newspapers  against  unscrupulous 
seekers  of  credit;  against  the  space 
piracy  of  press  agents;  against  out¬ 
side  forces  of  any  kind  whose  aim  was 
to  restrict  the  exercise  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  obligation  to  the  public  of 
full  and  free  report  and  comment.  It 
has  worked  for  fair  labor  conditions, 
lower  cost  of  production  and  increased 
advertising  revenue  collected  on  fair 
and  standard  terms. 

From  its  inception,  the  Association 
has  specialized  in  agency  relationships 
in  supplying  the  membership  with  a 
credit  and  collection  service.  To  many 
advertising  agencies  it  has  pointed  the 
way  to  successful  management,  and 
the  Credit  and  Collection  Department 
has  protected  the  best  interests  of  the 
membership  in  very  many  doubtful 
and  difficult  situations.  It  conducts  a 
Specialized  Reporting  Service  which 
keeps  the  membership  constantly  in¬ 
formed  regarding  the  credit  conation 
of  advertising  agents  and  others.  It 
investigates  and  promptly  reports  at¬ 
tempts,  fraudulent  or  otherwise,  to 


PratvH  for  Kditon  ,V  I’rBi.iSHKK  h.v  Jim  Hrttrrmvrth.  BraumoHt  (Trx.)  Enterprise  A'  Journal. 
“Naw,  il  ain't  no  magazine  it’t>  the  be»t  I  can  do  on  the  budget  I’ve  got.” 


secure  unwarranted  credit.  Its  expos¬ 
ure  of  imsoimd  schemes  has  cleared 
the  field  of  many  questionable  ven¬ 
tures,  and  it  has  secured  the  member¬ 
ship  large  sums  of  money  which  but 
for  this  service  would  have  been  lost 
to  members.  Today  the  phrase 
“Recognized  by  ANPA”  is  sought  by 
every  advertising  agency. 

The  Information  Department 
promptly  answers  approximately  1,000 
inquiries  per  month  relating  to  every 
conceivable  problem  of  interest  to  the 
business  departments  of  newspapers. 

The  Traffic  Department  advises  and 
acts  upon  all  problems  affecting  trans¬ 
portation.  Chief  among  these  are 
freight  rates  upon  newsprint  and  costs 
and  methods  involved  in  circulation 
distribution.  Through  its  efforts,  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  have  been  secured  for 
members  and  for  publishers  generally. 

file  Mechanical  Department,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1926,  studies  those  problems 
relating  to  printing  and  production  of 
newspapers,  extending  to  the  members 
the  benefit  of  expert  advice  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ’The  annual  conferences  of 
this  Department,  held  separately  from 
the  Association’s  conventions,  have 
drawn  increasing  attendance  each 
year  and  have  attracted  widespread 
interest  among  publishers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  From  these  discussions,  and 
from  the  daily  work  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  have  come  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions  in  production  costs  and  increased 
efficiency  in  newspaper  mechanical  de¬ 
partments. 

Throughout  its  many  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  newspapers,  the  Association 
has  been  conducted  by  a  board  of 
directors,  assisted  by  many  commit¬ 
tees,  acting  under  instructions  of  the 
annual  conventions.  Some  of  these 
committees  are  in  charge  of  depart¬ 
ments  which  are  under  the  direction 
of  competent  managers.  In  this  group 
are  found  highly  organized  depart¬ 
ments  in  charge  of  labor,  traffic,  mech¬ 
anical  and  credit  and  collection  de¬ 
partments.  Other  committees  cover  a 
wide  field. 

The  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  has  fought  with  vigor  and 
success  to  preserve  that  invaluable 
right  of  the  people — a  free  and  un¬ 
fettered  press.  TTie  Federal  Laws 
Conunittee  has  turned  the  light  upon 
unfair  and  inimical  legislation.  Other 
committees  include  Newsprint,  Radio, 
Postal,  Advertising  Relationships, 
Printing  Trade  Schools  (to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  which  the  association  is  a 
generous  contributor)  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  under  the  auspices  of  which  a 
well-attended  conference  was  recently 
held  in  Chicago. 


There  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  special  committees  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  met  emergencies  which  have 
threatened  the  press. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  in  1933  was  aimed  to  bring  about 
a  return  of  prosperity  by  regimenting 
business  so  that  wages  could  be  in¬ 
creased,  re-employment  secured  and 
sufficient  returns  received  by  business 
through  N.R.A.  cooperation  to  make 
these  improved  standards  possible.  In 
connection  with  this,  a  system  of  li¬ 
censing  was  devised  to  assure  the 
compliance  of  the  thousands  of  firms 
under  the  N.R.A.  The  newspapers, 
being  business  organizations  as  well 
as  public  servants  would,  as  such, 
have  come  within  the  scope  of  licens¬ 
ing,  and  without  action  of  newspapters 
themselves,  this  control  through  li¬ 
censing  could  easily  have  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  press. 

Elnactment  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  was  followed  by  a 
request  that  all  employers  sign  the 
President’s  Re-employment  Agree¬ 
ment.  Newspaper  publishers  desired 
to  cooperate  in  a  program  for  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery,  but  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Association,  together  with 
the  five  regional  associations,  refused 
to  surrender  the  constitutional  righ* 
of  the  people  to  enjoy  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  press.  Yet  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  cooperate  with  the  objectives 
of  the  N.R.A.  by  instituting  standard 
wage  and  hour  practices  and  bending 
their  best  efforts  to  the  employment 
of  additional  personnel.  In  other 
words,  through  combined  effort  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  whose 


record  in  employment  had  already 
been  the  best  of  any  industry,  were 
enabled  to  cooperate  in  still  more  lib- 
eral  payments  to  employees  and  re¬ 
ductions  in  hours,  without  sacrificing 
their  vital  function  of  serving  the  pub- 
lie  free  from  news  and  editorial  regi- 
mentation. 

No  stronger  argument  than  this  ex¬ 
perience  could  be  found  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
verile  national  organization  to  serve 
as  a  rallying  port  for  publishers  in 
time  of  national  danger  or  oppression 

Holland  Furnace  Plans 
Summer  Roto  Campaign 

Chicago,  April  13— Holland  Furnace 
Company’s  1937  advertising  program 
on  the  new  Holland  oil-furnace  air 
conditioner  and  the  standard  furnace 
installation  will  be  confined  largely  to 
pictorial  full-page  schedules  in  news¬ 
paper  rotogravure  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Group  and  the  Greater 
Midwest  Group.  Some  black-and- 
white  newspaper  copy  will  also  be 
used  to  aid  the  firm’s  450  factory 
branches,  serving  as  local  dealers.  As 
in  the  past,  the  major  portion  of  the 
firm’s  appropriation  is  being  devoted 
to  newspaper  space.  The  bulk  of  the 
campaign  will  run  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  ’The  magazine  schedule 
has  also  been  expanded.  The  Chicago 
office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  is 
handling  the  Holland  account 

LEASES  NEW  STATION 

The  Wisconsin  News  radio  station. 
WISN,  has  taken  a  lease  on  a  new 
broadcast  station  being  constructed  on 
the  roof  of  the  Public  Service  Build¬ 
ing,  W.  Michigan  street  rmd  North 
Third  street,  Milwaukee.  WISN  will 
have  a  new  323-foot  vertical  antenna. 
At  present  WISN  has  its  studios  in 
The  Wisconsin  News  Building. 


LUhe/ur  tho  u/otd 
“Hzmic"  mwam 
Mmstiwna! 


to%of  all  familiesliveintheirown 
homes  in  Elizabeth,  and  a  lot 
more  families  must  be  thinking 
of  doing  the  same  thing,  because 
Elizabeth  building  activity  is  87% 
higher  than  in  28  other  cities  of 
comparative  fxipulation. 

In  addition  to  building,  other 
business  in  Elizabeth  just  has  to 
be  good  when  216  industries 
employ  27.585  people  spending 
approximately  $72,128,000. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal  is  go%  home  deliv¬ 
ered. 

(Elt^obtU)  Jonmoi 

Tlw  Only  Daily  Nnwtp*|wr  in  ECubnHi.  N.  J. 

by 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY,  CO.,  Inc. 

N«w  York  locton  Chicogo  AtUato 
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Exclusive  Page  One  News  Every  Day! 


What  Americans  are  Doing!! 
What  Americans  are  Thinking!! 


ttm  neip  super- feature 

DAILY  CROSSLEY  POLL 

by  A.  M.  CROSSLEY 

noted  scientific  public  opinion  accountant  and  Presidential  Poll  director 


The  Crossley  Poll,  through  THE 
VOICE  OF  THE  NATION,  trans¬ 
lates  into  half  column,  exclusive  Page 
One  news  and  human  interest  material 
the  mass  expression  on  such  vital  ques¬ 
tions  as  labor,  education,  law,  sports, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  the  theatre,  in¬ 
ventions,  music,  art,  science,  propaganda, 
business,  finance,  foreign  affairs,  agri¬ 
culture,  etc.,  every  day  except  Sunday. 

Each  day  readers  will  be  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  questions  for  polling  and  research. 
Each  day.  The  Crossley  Poll  will  give 


readers  last-minute  authoritative  news 
of  shifting  trends  of  thought — no  slip¬ 
shod  guesswork,  no  opinion,  no  sur¬ 
face-scratching  questionnaires — but  the 
amazing  daily  reports  on  the  NATION’S 
MIND  and  the  NATION’S  HABITS. 

Its  public  participation  feature 
assures  immediate  and  lasting  reader 
response. 

American  public  opinion — today’s 
greatest  factor  in  problems  affecting 
every  one  of  your  readers  —  speaks  in 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NATION. 


The  FIRST  CALL  from  your  territory  GETS  IT! 

Write  or  ivire  TODAY  for  terms  and  territory. 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

235  EAST  45th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

THE  GHEATEST  CtRCilEATMON  COMBMNATMON  ON  EARTH 
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RADIO  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

■  By  FRANK  A.  ARNOLD  "  , 

If  the  Goverrtment  Takes  Over  Broadcasting 


TX7HY  should  the  government  take 
V  »  over  broadcasting?  If  it  does, 
what  then?  Every  nation  in  the  world 
has  a  broadcasting  station  except  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  significant 
fact  and  marks  an  unusual  situation. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  major 
power  like  the  United  States  should 
not  be  lacking  in  the  means  of  offi¬ 
cially  defending  itself  over  the  air 
against  foreign  and  unfriendly  at¬ 
tacks.  This  condition  has  already  been 
(brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
:and  serves  to  emphasize  a  need 
which  ultimately  must  be  met  through 
(public  or  private  means.  More  bills 
■bearing  on  the  subject  of  radio  are 
•either  before  Congress,  or  in  active 
preparation  than  at  any  time  within 
the  I  past  ten  years  cuid  if  any  one  of 
them  should  become  a  law,  the  entire 
structure  of  broadcasting  might  be 
radically  changed. 

*  •  * 

NiOW,  just  what  is  the  situation? 

Tlie  present  system  of  American 
broadcasting  has  been  originated  and 
developed  by  private  enterprise  wider 
government  licenses  which  are  issued 
or  renewed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
six-month  periods.  This  syston  of 
providing  broadcasting  service  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  listener  rests,  as  most 
of  us  know,  on  private  commercial 
patronage.  This  support  of  radio  by 
the  advertiser  has  made  possible  na¬ 
tion-wide  facilities  which  at  the 
present  time  are  able  to  deliver  pro¬ 
grams  to  practically  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
having  access  to  a  receiving  set  and 
covering  a  geographical  area  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4,560,000  square  miles. 
The  success  of  this  system  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  own  nearly  30,000,000 
radio  receiving  sets  and  under  present 
operating  conditions  there  has  been 
evolved  a  schedule  which  provides 
more  and  better  programs  than  are 
available  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  under 
private  enterprise  are  being  served 
through  696  regular  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  200  of  which  are  newspaper- 
own^  or  controlled  and  with  all 
broadcasting  operations  of  a  national 
character  confined  to  three  networks. 
*ni08e  include  249  stations  of  major 
im^rtance,  while  in  addition  there 
ara  40  local  and  regional  networks 
comprising  stations  of  lesser  impor¬ 
tance.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  United  States  has  access  to  only 
40  clear  or  primary  broadcasting 
channels  on  which  47  stations  are  op¬ 
erating,  and  that  all  of  them  are  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  three  major 
netwoilrs.  TIus  describes  briefly  the 
present  physical  and  operating  status 
of  the  American  broadcasting  system. 

•  •  • 

NOW,  what  is  wrong  with  this  sys¬ 
tem  which  seems  to  be  pleasing 
the  majority  of  the  30,000,000  owners 
of  receiving  sets  and  which  is  also 
acknowledged  by  most  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  the  best  system  in  the 
world?  Rrst.  the  present  financial 
success  of  broadcasting  is  responsible 
in  some  quarters  for  the  criticism  that 
vast  profits  are  being  made  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  people  from  a  fran¬ 
chise  given  to  them  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  without  compensation.  No  broad¬ 
casting  station  can  operate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  case  its  license  is  revoked  or 
fails  of  renewal.  Yet,  there  has  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  last  few  years  a 


business  of  trafficking  in  licenses 
based  on  the  good-will  value  attached 
thereto,  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  changed  hands  regardless  of  the 
time  limitation  and  other  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  the  licenses  themselves.  This, 
as  many  know,  has  recently  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  controversy 
with  seemingly  conflicting  decisions 
by  the  FCC. 

Again,  some  Congressmen  seem  un¬ 
duly  distressed  for  fear  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  attempting  to  build  up  a 
monopoly  in  the  distribution  of  news 
through  the  printed  page  and  also  by 
radio  broadcasting.  The  evidence  as 
submitted  reveals  that  not  only  have 
newspapers  obtained  the  right  to  op¬ 
erate  200  stations,  but  that  111  appli¬ 
cations  are  still  pending  before  the 
FCC,  a  larger  number  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  radio.  Without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  question,  this  still  remains 
a  matter  of  suspicion  and  distrust  at 
Washington. 

The  problem  of  education  has  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  acute,  so  that  Wash¬ 
ington  has  already  taken  part  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  a  plan  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  of  the  interests  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  acting  as  chairman  of  a 
joint  committee.  At  the  present  time 
this  question  is  far  from  being  settled. 

Censorship,  particularly  as  it  af¬ 
fects  the  political  situation,  periodi¬ 
cally  aggravates  politicians  of  all  par¬ 
ties  and  serves  to  add  one  more  to 
the  various  other  causes  cited  as  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  government  should  take 
a  more  active  part  in  broadcasting. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  and  a 
source  of  continual  irritation,  is  the 
increasing  amount  of  advertising 
which  is  creeping  into  the  program 
schedules  of  all  stations,  large  and 
small.  Any  industry  which  is  depend¬ 
ent  100  per  cent  on  the  economic  re¬ 
turns  from  one  class  of  buyers  is 
bound  to  neglect  many  of  its  primary 
obligations  in  its  mad  scramble  for 
added  income.  With  the  potential 
sales  sheet  of  commercial  broadcast¬ 
ing  arbitrarily  governed  by  the  clock 
dial,  we  are  rapidly  readiing  a  point 
where,  luiless  the  industry  regiilates 
itself,  we  are  likely  to  have  sugges¬ 
tions  from  Washington  as  to  how  to 
do  it. 

•  *  * 

This  gives  you  the  organization  set¬ 
up,  together  with  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  points  of  controversy.  Now 
let’s  consider  what  would  probably 
happen  should  the  government  take 
over  this  industry:  (1)  Every  broad¬ 
casting  station  in  the  Unit^  States 
would  either  become  the  property  of, 
or  be  regulated  by,  the  Unit^  States 
government.  (2)  Newspaper  owner¬ 
ship,  direct  or  indirect,  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  would  be  made  illegal 
by  act  of  Congress.  (3)  All  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  greatly  restricted, 
probably  censored,  and  presumably 
limited  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  broadcast.  (4) 
Every  owner  of  a  radio  receiving  set 
would  be  taxed  directly  or  indirectly; 
probably  indirectly. 

To  continue  this  hypothetical  prop¬ 
osition  a  little  further,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  government  might 
designate  broadcasting  as  a  “common 
carrier,”  placing  it  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  railroads  and  public  utilities, 
thereby  creating  an  entirely  new  set¬ 
up  for  the  industry. 


A 


Drawn  for  Editor  &  I’crlisher  by  Louis  A.  Paige,  Utica  (AT.  K.)  Observer-Dispatch. 

“She  gave  me  the  wrong  advice  yesterday.  What  do  you  recommend  for  a 

black  eye?” 


We  have  only  to  go  across  the  bor¬ 
der  to  Canada  to  see  how  a  govern¬ 
ment-owned  and  controlled  system  is 
working  out,  and  without  seeming  to 
criticize  and  relying  solely  on  the 
reactions  of  the  individual  users  of 
receiving  sets,  I  am  of  the  impression 
that  the  Canadian  sy-stem  is  not  work¬ 
ing  out  as  satisfactorily  as  was  origi¬ 
nally  anticipated.  However,  it  has 
already  definitely  cured  certain  evils 
that  were  creeping  into  the  system 
and  which  have  been  subjects  of  much 
criticism  and  discussion  in  the  United 
States. 

•  •  • 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Wasiiington  is  likely  to  take 
over  the  broadcasting  industry.  In 
all  probability  a  goverrunent  short¬ 
wave  station  will  be  built,  but  its  use 
will  be  largely  confined  to  official  and 
trade  purposes.  I  think  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  industry  is  facing  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  and  in  certain 
quarters,  I  think  it  needs  it.  The 
character  and  extent  of  this  regula¬ 
tion,  as  evidenced  by  the  bills  already 
before  Congress,  will  depend  very 
largdy  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
industry  heeds  these  danger  signals 
that  have  been  flying  for  nearly  two 
years  and  sets  about  regulating  itself. 

In  my  opinion  the  continuance  of 
the  American  system  of  broadcasting 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  have  an  unfet¬ 
tered  public  forum;  free  speech  on  im¬ 
portant  issues  and  an  opportunity  for 


public  expression  whenever  neces¬ 
sary. 

A  free  radio  and  a  free  democracy 
are  inseparable.  To  have  either  we 
n,ust  have  both.  When  we  lose  free 
radio,  there  also  goes  free  speech, 
free  press,  freedom  of  worship  and 
freedom  of  education.  To  maintain 
these  is  an  obligation  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  must  meet  if  it  would  serve 
public  interest,  convenience  and  ne¬ 
cessity. 

Everyone  should  read  an  address  on 
the  “Public  Control  of  Radio”  de¬ 
livered  by  Irwin  Stuart,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  at  Duke  University  last 
month.  It  is  the  most  compr^ensive 
public  utterance  on  the  subject  to 
date.  In  closing  his  address,  he  said: 
“The  public  control  of  radio  is  of  a 
fairly  recent  date.  If  I  have  left 
v/ith  you  the  impression  that  there 
are  more  problems  than  answers  at 
the  present  time,  I  have  but  reflected 
the  truth.  Tlie  problems  are  there. 
To  refuse  to  admit  their  existence 
will  not  solve  them.  Upon  their  solu¬ 
tion  will  depend  the  eventual  recep¬ 
tion  of  radio  by  the  public;  and  upcm 
that  depends  die  future  not  only  of 
the  public  control  of  radio,  but  of 
radio  itself.” 


BULLETIN  90  YEARS  OLD 

Tfre  PhiladeljAiia.  Evening  Bulletin 
marked  its  ninetieth  birthday  A{Hil 
12. 


New  England’s  Brightest  Spot! 


LAWRENCE 

Massachusetts 


—Lawrence’s  industrial  payroll  increased  43.8%  in  1935 
over  1933. 

— ^Lawrence's  industrial  wa(e  earners  increased  26.6%  in 
1985  over  1933. 

— Lawrence's  industrial  pavroU  increase  $98,313.21  in 
February.  1937,  over  February,  1986— making  a  monthly 
total  of  $2,218,456.79. 

— Lawrence’s  industrial  wage  earners  increased  2,343  in 
February,  1937,  over  February,  1936 — with  a  total  of 
29,851  wage  earners. 

EAGLE-TRIBUNE 

Read  daily  by  96  out  of  every  100  families 
in  Greater  Lawrence 
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FOR  WANT  ADS... 
INTERTYPE  REGAL 

I  The  old  5 y2 -point  light  gothic  face  (cast  on 
5-point  body),  used  for  many  years  in  the 
classified  ad  section,  was  discarded  for  the 
new  5  y2 -point  Intertype  Regal  face,  cast  on 
a  full  5  y2 -point  body.  This  type  face  change, 
involving  the  purchase  of  forty-three  fonts 
of  matrices,  resulted  in  the  easy  reading  of 
many  thousands  of  classified  advertisements 
printed  weekly  in  this  newspaper. 


From  an  article  by  George  Hoesch,  Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

In  Editor  and  Publisher,  Equipment  Review  Section,  March  13,  1937 

GIVE  YOUR  PAPER 
THAT  REGAL  LOOK 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  360  FURMAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


DISPLAY,  VOGUE  EXTPA  BOLD  AND  VOGUE  BOLD 
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That  is  good  news.  It  means  you 
are  ready  to  buy^ — but  ladies,  not  to 
contradict^ 


Newspaper  advertising  made  up 
your  minds.  Department  store  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  latest  spring  styles  to 
tempt  you  to  spend  part  of  your  gro¬ 
cery  budget;  home  furnishing  adver¬ 
tisements,  that  make  you  fairly  itch  to 
fix  up  the  house  for  Spring  and 
Summer.  Then  too,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  on  such  prosaic  things  as 


soap  and  soup,  sugar  and  rice,  tooth¬ 
paste  and  hair  tonic,  helps  you  make 
up  your  mind  and  shows  you  how  to 


save  your  pennies. 


Your  husbands,  too,  are  in  flu- 
enced  by  newspaper  advertising  on 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  gasoline  and 
oil,  automobiles  and  accessories,  shirts 
and  sox,  and  a  hundred  other  things 


EVERYBODY  READS  A  NEWSPII 


Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Fall  River  Herald  News 


Gannett  Newspapers 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Harrisburg  Evening  News 


Hartford  Cour4 
Honolulu  Stcnyti] 
Johnstown 
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Made  Ufr 

OvUv  Mifidifl 


Newspaper  advertising  is  con¬ 
vincing  because  it  reaches  readers 
when  they  are  in  a  buying  frame  of 
mind. 


PER  AT  LEAST  ONCE 


Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Times 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 


Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
New  York  Doily  News 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 


A  DAY! 

St.  Paul  Daily  News 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 
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THE  WAGNER  LAW 

Four  justices  of  the  Suprenc  Court  and  an 
assortment  of  distinguished  attorneys  to  the 
contrary,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
w  the  law  of  the  land.  The  uncertainty  that  has 
attended  its  status  has  caused  it  to  be  neglected 
in  the  labor  turmoil  of  the  past  six  months,  but 
those  hopes  and  fears  are  now  definitely  behind 
us.  I^bor  has,  unchallenged,  the  right  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  collective  bargaining  with  employers, 
and  a  working  man  may  not  be  discriminated 
against  for  his  organization  enthusiasm.  There  is 
nothing  revolutionary  in  that  concept,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  American  industry  cannot  contemplate 
with  complete  equanimity. 

The  basic  law  established,  the  next  job  is  to 
make  it  a  practical  instrument.  The  Wagner- 
Connally  law  is  not  such  an  instrument.  It  is  a 
humanitarian  principle  stated  in  political  terms. 
It  is  inequitable  in  its  distribution  of  responsibility 
between  employer  and  employe,  giving  the  lat¬ 
ter  all  the  assets  and  none  of  the  liabilities.  This 
defect  has  been  accentuated  by  the  partisan  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law,  which  again  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  prevalent  employer  attitude 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  and  should  not 
be  obeyed.  Amendment  was  impossible  while 
this  viewpoint  existed. 

If  the  Wagner  law  is  administered  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  working  conditions  within  our  pres¬ 
ent  economic  structure,  no  harm  and  much  good 
can  result.  If  it  is  administered  as  an  instrument 
for  oppressing  business,  for  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  individual  liberty,  as 
an  evasion  of  judicial  process,  it  will  produce  a 
reaction  that  can  set  back  the  cause  of  organized 
labor  a  quarter  century. 

The  triple  partnership  between  employer,  em¬ 
ploye,  and  the  public  as  represented  by  govern¬ 
ment  is  ideal,  but  it  is  not  impractical.  It  can 
be  made  to  work  for  the  good  of  all  three  if  in¬ 
dustry,  the  most  powerful  factor,  gets  away  from 
financial  and  legalistic  temporizing,  sees  its  situa¬ 
tion  realistically  and  impresses  its  views  on  the 
other  parties.  It  can  be  a  step  toward  a  new 
application  of  democracy,  if  our  people  really  want 
democracy  in  industry. 

As  to  press  freedom,  that  remains  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  owners  and  editors  of  the  press.  It 
cannot  be  abdicated  without  destruction.  Mr. 
Justice  Roberts  stated  practical  principles  that 
ought  to  be  posted  on  every  editorial  bulletin 
board  and  stuck  under  the  glass  top  of  every  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk.  Ilie  gtiild  won  nothing  by  this  decision 
that  it  could  not  have  won  by  a  reasonable  ap¬ 
proach  to  60  per  cent  of  American  publishers,  and 
no  publisher  or  employer  lost  anything  of  in¬ 
trinsic  value.  The  guild,  as  union  or  in  other 
form,  will  live  or  die,  not  by  virtue  of  any  law 
or  decision,  but  by  the  sincerity  and  reality  with 
which  it  faces  the  mutual  problems  of  its  members 
and  their  employers.  To  date,  its  record  does 
not  presage  a  long  life. 


I  A  L 


NOT  A  PRESS  FUNCTION 

APPELALS  by  all  sorts  of  industrial  combina¬ 
tions  for  newspaper  aid  in  combatting  tax 
and  regulatory  legislation  are  becoming 
more  frequent.  Not  only  is  propaganda  wanted 
in  news  and  editorial  columns,  but  the  personal 
intervention  of  editors  with  legislative  members 
is  strongly  suggested.  True  it  is  that  newspapers 
have  encouraged  this  imposition  by  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  go  to  town  in  the  past  for  important  ad¬ 
vertising  interests  threatened  by  unfair  legislation, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  political  maneuvering 
never  was  a  proper  newspaper  function. 

If  a  proposed  law  is  bad,  and  some  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  state  tariffs  on  out-of-state  products  are 
not  only  asinine,  but  probably  unconstitutional, 
any  honest  and  alert  editor  will  do  his  best  to 
defeat  them  through  his  reporting  and  editorial 
facilities.  Whether  or  not  they  concern  adver¬ 
tisers  is  none  of  his  business.  Advertisers  get 
good  value  for  their  white  space  purchases,  and  it 
is  our  emphatic  opinion  that  they  do  not  buy 
with  their  white  space  the  services  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  propagandist  and  lobbyist. 


A  man')-  life  rongi«tcth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  thingg  which  he  poKseggeth. — Luke, 

Ml;  LS. 


1887— ANP  A— 1937 

Business  office  problems  of  American  news¬ 
papers  had  commanded  small  attention 
before  1880.  It  was  a  big  newspaper  that 
had  100,000  circulation,  or  enough  to  warrant  a 
claim  of  100,000.  Typesetting  machines  were  still 
to  become  practical  in  1887.  Stereotype  presses 
were  new.  "Foreign”  advertising  was  principally 
medical,  although  pioneers  in  other  fields  were 
beginning  to  appear.  Most  foreign  advertising 
came  through  a  small  group  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  hardly  out  of  the  space- brokerage  class,  and 
some  not  too  ethical  in  dealing  with  newsptapers. 

But  by  1887,  the  Elast  and  the  North  had  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  Civil  War  and  the  panic  of  the  70's. 
The  Middle  West,  cleared  of  "hostile”  Indians,  was 
dotted  with  flourishing  small  cities.  The  small 
Scripps-McRae  chain  by  1887  had  extended 
through  several  Mid-Western  cities,  and  had  coun¬ 
terparts  in  others.  They  brought  new  problems, 
not  only  in  their  own  organizations,  but  to  the 
older  journals  whose  realms  they  had  invaded,  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
had  its  genesis  West  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Its  early  meetings  were  concerned  principally 
with  advertising  credit  questions,  stereotyping 
problems,  and  typographical  union  organization, 
definite  clues  to  the  current  perplexities.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  they  haven’t  changed  much,  but  the 
ANPA  has  expanded  mightily  to  meet  their  rami¬ 
fications. 

Within  six  years,  the  association  had  achieved 
a  nationwide  membership  among  the  larger  dailies 
and  its  meetings  were  moved  from  Rochester,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  or  Chicago  to  New  York,  where  they 
have  been  held  since  1889.  In  1894  began  the 
long  and  historic  association  with  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  broken  only  by  the  years  in  which  the 
present  hotel  was  under  construction.  While  the 
membership  has  never  included  a  majority  of  all 
dailies  published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  normal  level  of  400  to  500  members  has  been 
supplemented  by  many  more  under  sudden  eco¬ 
nomic  crises.  The  paper  panic  of  1919-1920  and 
the  NRA  emergency  of  1933  were  such  occasions, 
when  the  ANPA  helped  its  smaller  neighbors. 

Today,  the  ANPA  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
trade  organizations  in  the  land.  Its  credit  rating 
has  become  the  goal  of  every  advertising  agency 
which  intends  to  remain  in  business  with  news¬ 
papers,  and  is  a  prized  asset  regardless  of  news¬ 
paper  billing.  Its  special  standing  committee  has 
represented  the  employer  side  in  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  ably.  Its  mechanical  division,  during  the 
past  decade,  has  cooperated  with  other  important 
makers  and  buyers  of  printing  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  processes  and  the  elimination  of  waste, 
and,  in  its  quiet  way,  has  achieved  unsung  won¬ 
ders.  Best  known  of  all  ANPA  activities  is  its 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  now  23  years  old  and  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  a  growth  in  news¬ 
papers'  general  advertising  from  $50,000,000  to 
$200,000,000.  It  is  headed  for  even  better  days. 

The  newsprint  industry,  often  since  1900  a  storm 
centre,  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  ANPA,  with  resultant  economies  to  all 
users  of  white  paper.  Without  the  organized  re¬ 
sistance  presented  by  the  ANPA  between  1900 
and  1920  to  the  financially-motivated  manipula¬ 
tion  of  white  paper  prices,  there  is  no  question 
that  many  more  newspapers  would  have  suc- 
ciunbed  to  an  unbearable  cost  burden. 

In  more  recent  years,  its  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  has  performed  invaluable  services 
in  combatting  hostile  legislation,  and  beating  at 
least  two  inequitable  laws  before  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 


preme  Court.  If  the  name  of  the  ANPA  and  the 
application  of  freedom  of  the  press  to  many 'issues 
have  been  derisively  associated  in  recent  years 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  only  the  ANPA  stood 
between  the  press  and  the  Minnesota  gag  law  and 
the  unconscionable  Huey  Long  tax  on  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising.  The  ANPA  is  still  the 
strongest  line  of  defense  against  this  ever-present 
threat,  and  if  it  is  occasionally  over-conscious  of 
its  responsibility,  the  industry  can  forgive  it. 

Personalities  have  never  been  stressed  by  this 
organization.  Its  memberships  are  held  in  the 
name  of  newspapers,  not  of  individuals.  It  is 
not  at  all  in  the  "fish  and  game  club”  caiegorj-, 
but  a  strong  link  between  newspapers  having 
common  business  problems.  Less  than  a  .score  of 
men  have  held  its  presidency  since  1887,  and  all 
have  been  distinguished  as  newspaper  administra¬ 
tors.  But  this  comment  would  not  be  <ompIete 
without  a  reference  to  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  who 
joined  the  ANPA  34  years  ago  as  manager.  To 
his  genuine  personal  modesty  are  added  the  re¬ 
serves  created  by  newspaper  and  legal  experience, 
and  he  assumes  to  himself  none  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  ANPA  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  an  industry  which  has  multiplied  its  activities 
many  times  since  1900.  ANPA  directors,  commit¬ 
tee  chairmen,  and  the  trade  press  know  better  the 
scope  of  his  contribution,  and  that  of  a  head¬ 
quarters  staff  distinguished  for  industry  and 
loyalty. 


REVOLT  IN  BRITAIN 

English  newspapers  have  no  editorial  closed 
shop.  The  majority  of  reporters  and  sub¬ 
editors  are  members  of  the  Natioital  Union 
of  Journalists,  affiliated  with  the  central  labor  or¬ 
ganization.  A  large  minority  belong  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalists,  a  professional  group.  Some  have 
membership  in  both,  some  in  neither.  The  Union  | 
is  the  largest,  and  now  seems  about  to  test  its 
strength  in  an  effort  to  reform  newspaper  practice 
Its  recent  annual  delegates’  meeting  at  Torquay 
determined  to  resist  the  “increasing  tendency  of 
newspapers  to  require  their  staffs  to  pry  into 
matters  concerning  private  lives,  the  unwarranted 
intrusion  at  times  of  grief  or  bereavement,  and 
the  publication  of  domestic  matters  arising  out  of 
court  proceedings.”  Members  of  the  union  refus¬ 
ing  such  assignments  are  to  be  given  full  union 
support. 

Some  London  journals  have  long  "out-yellowed  ” 
the  most  sensational  American  press,  and  their 
shortage  of  inhibitions  has  caused  considerable 
talk  of  legislation.  The  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association  recently  assured  the  Home  Secretary 
that  its  members  did  not  approve,  but  condemned, 
undue  invasion  of  privacy  and  promised  coopera¬ 
tion  to  end  the  abuses.  The  matter  of  policy 
would  seem  one  for  determination  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  with  proper  check  by  public  authority  if 
the  law  was  violated,  but  the  editorial  union  is 
apparently  not  satisfied  with  that  process. 

By  all  previous  conceptions  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employe,  the  union  stand  is 
over-ambitious,  but  times  and  customs  are  chang¬ 
ing.  The  union’s  view  is  that  the  proprietors  are 
endangering  not  only  their  own  enterprises,  but 
the  occupation  by  which  union  members  live,  and 
that  the  matter  is  proper  for  union  action.  But, 
with  complete  sympathy  for  their  immediate  ob¬ 
jective,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  that  a  newspaper  proprietor  is  no  longer 
the  determinant  of  operating  policies.  If  a  union 
of  employes  can  define  the  bounds  of  good  taste 
within  which  it  will  operate,  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  not  extend  its  hand  over 
other  branches  of  news.  The  abuse  it  seeks  to 
correct  is  great,  but  the  suggested  drastic  remedy 
should  receive  careful  consideration.  There  may 
be  a  better  way. 

ANOTHER  GOLDEN  MEAN 

yOUR  goods  enjoy,  as  if  about  to  die; 

As  if  about  to  live,  use  sparingly. 

That  man  is  wise  who,  bearing  both  in 
mind, 

A  mean,  befitting  waste  and  thrift,  can  find. 

Lucito,  in  The  Greek  Anthology. 


Achievement  Awards  Presented 

by  N.  Y.  Women  Writers^  Group 

PRIZES  for  professional  achieve-  sponsored  by  the  club.  The  judges 
ment  were  awarded  to  four  news-  included  Mr.  Barrett,  Ishbel  Ross, 
paper  women  at  the  1937  prize  story  writer  and  author  of  “Ladies  of  the 
edition  of  the  front  page  ball  spon-  Press;”  Martha  Foley,  editor  of  Story 


Pergonals 


Emily  Genauek 


Anne  McCobmick  Dobothy  Thombson 


Dobis  Fleeson 


the  Phillips  County  Review;  A.  G.  Prize  winners  were:  Sun,  who  originated  the  contest,  wasj 

Kittell,  managing  editor,  Capper’s  Doris  Fleeson  of  the  New  York  chairman  of  the  prize  committee.  | 

Weekly;  Raymond  Gilkeson,  manag-  Daily  News,  who  received  a  $100  prize  Miss  Genauer  began  reporting  for 
ing  editor,  Kansas  Farmer,  and  Ray  for  the  best  work  of  reporting  for  her  the  old  Morning  World  and  after  the 
Yamell,  editor  of  Capper’s  Farmer.  coverage  of  1936  G.OP.  convention.  World  was  sold  she  opened  a  pub- 
PKorioc  A  WoKh  nrecidpnt  Ashe-  Emily  Genauer  of  the  New  York  licity  office.  When  she  went  to  work 

Ue  (N  C)  Citizen  Times  h^  re-  ^forld-Telegram,  a  $100  prize  for  the  for  the  World-Telegram  four  and  a 
lilmed  from  a  visit  to  his  winter  home  consistently  best  colunm  in  a  special-  half  years  ago  she  originated  the  de- 
Sarasota  Fla  woman  s  held,  for  a  series  on  partment  which  she  still  heads. 

^  T  •  1  /-4>D  •  t  interior  decoration.  Miss  McCormick  began  her  news- 

Robert  Lmcoln  O  Bri^,  former  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  of  the  paper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 

publimer  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  York  Times,  a  $50  prize  for  the  Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  Cleveland, 

Travel^,  will  resign  the  chaiiman-  feature  story,  one  on  “Explor-  about  25  years  ago,  immediately  after 

ship  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Ctm-  jjjg  Hitler  Legend.”  her  graduation  from  the  Academy  of 

mission  shortly  for  a  good  rest.  Mr.  Dorothy  Thompson,  of  the  New  St.  Mary’s,  Columbus.  ' 

O’Brien  is  71  years  old.  York  Herald  Tribune  received  a  $50  Dorothy  ’Thompson  is  the  wife  of  I 

A  R.  Carman,  B.A.,  effitor-in-chief,  prize  for  the  most  distinguished  col-  Sinclair  Lewis.  She  was  foreign  cor-  i 
Montreal  Daily  Star,  will  receive  an  umn  of  opinion,  for  “An  Invitation  to  respondent  for  the  Curtis-Martin  pa- ! 
honorary  LL.D.  degree  May  ^  at  the  Death,”  on  the  Hauptmann  execution,  pers  and  chief  of  the  Central  Euro¬ 
annual  convocation  of  McGill  Uni-  High  praise  was  given  Dorothy  pean  Service.  She  has  written  sev- 

versity,  Montreal.  Kilgallen  of  the  New  York  Evening  eral  books  among  which  are  "’The 

E.  W.  Johnston,  publisher.  Fort  Journal,  for  her  exploits  in  her  air  New  Russia,”  and  “I  Saw  Hitler.”  In 
Erie  (Ont.)  Times-Review,  gave  an  journey  around  the  world,  and  Dor-  1934  she  was  ordered  to  leave  Ger- 
illustrated  address  on  the  history  of  othy  Dunbar  Bromley  of  the  New  many  because  of  “numerous  anti¬ 
printing  before  the  Men’s  Club  of  York  World-Telegram  for  the  editing  German  publications.”  She  now 
Knox  Presbyterian  church  in  Fort  of  a  distinguished  woman’s  page,  writes  for  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Erie  last  week-end.  Th®  presentations  were  made  by  and  its  syndicate. 

Georve  B  Dolliver  and  A  L  Miller  Jaynes  W.  Barrett,  former  city  editor  Miss  Fleeson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
publishes  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  World  and  now  editor  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Her  first  job 

Moon-Journal  and  the  Battle  Creek  ^®ss  Radio  Bureau  '^e  event  was  was  as  a  reporter  on  the  Pittsburg 
Enquirer  -  News  respectively  have  broadcast  over  an  NBC-WEAF  net-  (Kan.)  Sun.  She  then  wrote  society 
been  appointed ’to  the  budget  cam-  work,  with  Mr.  Barrett  interviewing  no^  for  the  Evanston  News  Index 
paign  committee  of  the  Battle  Creek  the  winning  contestants  on  the  story  and  later  joined  the  Great  Neck  (L.  I ) 
Community  Fund  behind  the  stopr.  News.  She  joined  the  Daily  News  10 

„  .  ,  ■  \  More  than  sixty  New  York  women  years  ago.  Today  she  and  her  hus- 

W.  T.  Anderson,  editor,  Macon  (Ga.)  writers,  columnists  and  reporters  were  band,  John  O’Donnell,  write  a  daily 
Telegraph  ad^ess^  the  Riclmond  contest,  the  first  of  its  kind  Washington  column  “Capital  Stuff.” 


As  news-writer,  news-bureau 
director,  news  -  commentator, 
Raymond  Clapper  has  for 
nearly  20  years  covered 
Washington. 

Today  he  is  one  of  the  first 
flight  of  the  nation’s  political 
commentators.  He  interprets 
clearly,  considers  thought¬ 
fully,  writes  plainly  and 
pleasantly.  Both  those  he 
writes  about  and  those  who 
read  him  value  and  trust  his 
opinions  and  statements. 
National  syndication  of  his 
column  has  waited  only  on  its 
availability.  United  Feature 
Syndicate  now  has  obtained 
rights.  Release  is  inunediate. 

Pre-release  orders  have  been  placed  by 
the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Observer,  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  Tribune,  Portland,  Ore., 
Journal,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Times, 
Youngstown,  O.,  Vindicator.  .  .  .  For 
samples  and  terms,  please  write  to 


Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele-  Grand  National  Championships  corn- 
gram,  has  been  appointed  to  the  (Continued  on  next  page) 


Nifties 

By  Jeff  Machamer 


is  a  daily  panel,  two  columns,  in  the  modern  manner, 
with  the  niftiest  girls  you  ever  saw.  Jeff  Machamer 
knows  how  to  draw  girls  so  that  they  make  the  men  buy 
the  paper  without  offending  the  minister.  Haven’t  you 
been  looking  for  Nifties  for  several  years? 


ALPH  NICHOLSON, 


vice-presi- 
^  ^  dent  and  general  manager,  Tampa 
boily  Times  and  radio  station  WDAE. 
W  been  reelected  to  the  board  of 
'firectors  and  executive  committee  of 
^  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
a  three  -year  term. 

Arthur  Ryan,  business  manager. 
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mittee  of  the  United  States  Bridge  As¬ 
sociation,  which  holds  its  bridge 
championships  at  Montclair  hotel, 
New  York  City,  from  April  20  to  25. 

William  K.  Nottingham,  business 
manager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  re¬ 
ported  seriously  ill  at  his  home  in 
Hyde  Park,  Cincinnati. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Tulsa  World,  spoke  recently  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Tonkawa,  Okla. 

George  Therrien,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News  Bowling  League, 
awarded  a  trophy  to  the  wire  room 
team,  league  winners,  at  a  banquet 
April  10. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  circulation  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal 
and  grand  chancellor  of  Knights  of 
Pythias,  South  CUirolina,  was  a  speak¬ 
er  at  a  42nd  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Gaffney  lodge  recently. 

Miss  Gretchen  Bigelow  Thomson, 
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daughter  of  Paul  Jones  Thomson, 
business  manager  and  vice-president 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Trib¬ 
une,  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  has  been 
selected  to  reign  as  “Queen  Shenan¬ 
doah  XIV”  in  the  annual  Shenandoah 
Apple  Blossom  Festival,  to  be  held  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  this  spring.  Her 
uncle,  James  M.  Thomson,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Item-Tribune. 

Bert  L.  Williams,  a  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Shenandoah 
(la.)  Evening  Sentinel,  will  join  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  adver¬ 
tising  department  May  1. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

JOHN  REED,  managing  editor,  Wich¬ 
ita  Eagle,  IVof.  Leo  Allman  of  the 
Wichita  University  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  Norton  Down,  manager  of 
the  Wichita  branch  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  have  been  named 
judges  for  the  annual  Kansas  “better 
weekly  newspaper”  contest  sponsored 
by  the  journalism  school  of  Wichita  U. 

Bryce  Anderson,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- Exam¬ 
iner,  has  been  made  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Will  W.  Bowman,  now 
managing  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake- 
Telegram. 

James  A.  Langton,  assistant  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has 
been  named  vice-chairman  of  the 
Utah  State  Board  of  Elducation. 

James  K  Sterner,  city  editor,  Mex¬ 
ico  (Mo.)  Intelligencer,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Young  Demo¬ 
cratic  Club  of  Audrain  County. 

Donald  L.  Coleman,  news  editor, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle,  has  joined  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 

Royce  Brier,  assistant  city  editor. 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  Pvilitzer 
Prize  winner  for  reporting  in  1934,  is 
the  author  of  a  new  novel,  “Boy  in 
Blue,”  a  civil  war  story,  to  be  off  the 
press  of  Appleton-Century,  April  16. 
At  present  Brier  is  in  London  to  cover 
the  coronation  of  George  VL 
Neil  A.  C.  McKelvie,  formerly  with 
the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Colonist, 
has  been  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Trail  (B.  C.)  Times. 

H.  Sandham  Graves,  political  writer, 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Colonist,  was 


Charles  H.  Frisk 
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SM.  TbapMaa  Oartald  6740,  UajlngJa.  1161  &  elected  president  of  the  Victoria 

Branch  of  the  British  Columbia  Insti- 
tue  of  Journalists  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting.  Edward  F.  Fox  was  elected 
vice-president.  Miss  Muriel  Richards 
secretary  and  George  Bonavia,  trea¬ 
surer. 


Folks  Worth  Knowing 

IT  was  33  years  ago  that  Charles  H. 

Prisk  arrived  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  | 
with  Mrs.  Prisk,  a  tiny  daughter  in  a 
baby  carriage, 
and  a  bird  in  a 
cage.  There  is 
no  record  what 
happened  to  the 
bird,  but  Mr.  i 
Prisk  immedi¬ 
ately  purchased 
the  old  Pasadena 
Star  with  his 
cousin,  A.  J. 
Hosking,  as  part- 
ner,  and  has 
edited  the  paper, 
now  the  Star 
News,  ever  since,  j 
The  daughter  grew  up  and  married  I 
Charles  Paddock,  who  is  now  general ; 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  i 
Press-Telegram,  which  is  published  ? 
by  Mr.  Prisk’s  brother.  Will  F.  Prisk.  i 
The  Star-News,  now  in  its  fifty-first  | 
year,  and  the  Press-Telegram  are  out-  | 
standing  examples  of  family-con- 1 
trolled  small-city  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  while  published  by  sepa¬ 
rate  corporations,  each  of  the  Prisk 
brothers  is  a  director  in  the  other’s 
company.  The  cousin,  Mr.  Hosking, 
is  general  manager  of  the  Star-News, 
and  his  late  brother,  W.  H.  Hosking, 
was  associated  with  the  Long  Beach  i 
paper. 

It  was  on  the  Grass  Valley  (Cal.) 
Union  in  the  north,  still  owned  by ! 
Will  Prisk,  that  Charles  Prisk  got  his  I 
first  taste  of  newspapering.  He  | 
worked  as  a  compositor  th«e,  and  | 
later  worked  in  the  San  Francisco  j 
Examiner’s  composing  room  while  at-  i 
tending  Stanford  University.  He  still  | 
carries  a  union  card,  and  each  day ! 
corrects  his  editorial  proofs  standing  I 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  Star-News  I 
operator  who  sets  the  copy. 

In  March,  1916,  the  Pasadena  Star  i 
purchased  the  News  and  consolidated 
the  publications.  About  five  years 
ago  the  Star-News  purchased  the 
Pasadena  Post  from  Col.  Ira  C.  Cop¬ 
ley,  and  transformed  it  from  an  after¬ 
noon  to  a  morning  paper.  It  is  now 
published  as  the  morning  edition  of 
the  Star-News. 
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Ray  Brecht,  Philadelphia  Record 
rewrite,  has  been  named  Harrisbimg 
correspondent  succeeding  Jesse  Lav- 
enthol  who  resigned  to  become  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Highway  department  and  of 
Governor  Earle’s  office  April  15. 

Larry  Fitch,  Wichita  Beacon  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  to  become  oil 
editor  of  the  Great  Bend  (Kans.) 
Tribune.  Don  Twigg,  Beacon  re¬ 
porter,  is  joining  the  Associated  Press 
at  Kansas  City  as  teletype  operator. 

L.  E.  Levick,  science  editor.  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  has  been 
elected  to  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers.  Robert  Moore  has 
joined  copy  desk  of  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Fred  F.  Field,  financial  editor,  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Canadian  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Robert  Mytton,  well-known  Cana¬ 
dian  writer,  has  joined  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  succeeding  the  late  Charles 
Hanbury- Williams  as  conductor  of 
“The  Commentator,”  column  on  life, 
literature  and  travel. 


Wedding  Bells 

JOHN  D.  CLIFFORD,  editor.  Water- 
town  (Wis.)  Daily  Times,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Crowley,  Milwaukee,  in 
Milwaukee,  April  10. 

Edward  C.  Compton,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Thompson. 
Savannah,  in  that  city,  April  10. 

Wallace  Moore,  state  editor,  Butte 
Montana  Standard,  and  Miss  ^rnyce 
Maye  Atz,  Sioux  City,  la.,  in  ^It 
Lake  City. 

Paul  H.  Carman,  assistant  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  to  Miss  Trace  Becker  of  Des 
Moines,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  April  5. 

Manning  James  Smith,  Jr.,  to  Miss 
Geane  Geddes,  former  feature  re¬ 
porter,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  April  10 
in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Mildred  Miller,  of  the  Clin- 
tonville  (Wis.)  Tribune,  to  Raymond 
Kruback,  at  Clintonville,  April  10. 

Allen  Quinn,  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post  rewrite  and  editor  of  its  “Hunter 
and  Angler”  column,  to  Ella  Frances 
Sclater  recently. 

Richard  Edson  McGraw,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  nephew  of  James  H.  McGraw, 
founder  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Jean  Brown 
of  Blast  Orange,  April  10. 

Whitney  G.  Ball  and  Doris  Potter, 
both  of  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
staff,  April  2  at  Newark. 


OUR 

COMICS 

are  aiv/ays 

THIS  YEAR’S 
MODEL! 


(Chicago  Trihune-INew  York 
News  Syndicate  comics  are  super¬ 
vised  from  the  day  they  make 
their  dehut  in  our  own  news¬ 
papers.  That's  what  prevents  them 
from  becoming  stale  or  dated. 
Even  those  before  the  public  for 
years  are  always  this  year's  model 

There  can  lie  no  compromise 
with  quality  when  producing 
comics  that  are  to  see  print  in 
the  highest  priced  white  space  in 
the  country.  They  dare  not  be 
casually  looked  after,  either,  once 
they  are  launched. 

The  careful  supervision  of  a 
specialist  in  comics  guarantees 
that  our  comics  will  never  lapse 
from  the  standards  that  have 
made  them  consistent  winners  of 
unbiased  survevs. 


Day-iu  and  day-out,  Sunday-in 
and  Sunday-out.  every  subscriber 
shares  the  extra  protection  this 
supervision  gives  —  at  no  extra 
cost.  Consider  this  when  you 
make  your  next  comics  choice! 
For  proofs  and  prices  on  any  of 
our  comics,  write  or  wire — 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNOICATE,  INC. 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 

Gentfrol  Moioqef 

News  Bldg.,  220  East  42nci 
NEW  YORK 
M  U  r  r  a  s  Hill  2  ’  2  3  4 
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THREE  •PPORTOITIES . . . 


offered  by  HOE 

to  increase  Net  Production  and  Loner  Costs 


HOE 

ileelH^ 

Em  If- A  ntnmatie 
Electric  Tensionsm 
and  Full^Speed 
Pasters 


We’ll  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  show  you  how  this 
modern  Hoe  Equipment  is  establishing  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  records  in  many  newspaper  plants.  It  provides  an 
unfailing  means  of  increasing  net  production  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  operating  cost.  It  also  assures  superior  press- 
work  at  increased  speeds  and  promotes  operating  safety. 


WHEN  YOU  VISIT  THE  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION  Stop..  .fora  few  minutes. . .  at 

HOE  HEADQUARTERS  .. .Waldorf-Astoria 

and  let  us  show  you  the  advantages  of  modern  Hoe  design  and  construction. 


JSqq  iha  AlotriQi 


R.  HOI  8.  CO.,  ' 


go\NG 


prW 


This  new  talking  picture,  showing 
the  making  of  the  modern  news¬ 
paper,  will  be  exhibited  several 
times  each  day  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Hoe  Headquarters  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  You  and  your 
friends  are  invited  to  see  it. 


Builds  the  Best 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  live.  tWefoerof  Of  fleams  BIO  E.  138th  St.  (at  East  River),  IVewVork  City 

BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM  LONDON 
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Training  Course  for  Maids  Seen 


As  Aid  to  Users 

By  D.  B.  Barnhart 

N  a  recent  survey,  made  by  this  col¬ 
umn,  of  classided  managers  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  it  was 
found  that  people  using  classified  in 
order  to  obtain  domestic  help  were 
getting  the  least  results.  The  opinion 
of  most  managers  was  that  girls  avail¬ 
able  for  this  type  of  work  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  leave  Federal  relief  rolls 
or  are  not  sufficiently  capable  to  com¬ 
mand  enough  salary  to  justify  their 
going  off  relief  to  take  a  maid’s  job. 

It  is  known  that  this  type  of  worker 
suffered  heavily  diming  the  past  five 
or  six  years  and  that  no  new  replace¬ 
ments  have  been  trained.  Girls  who 
were  capable  maids  and  domestic  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  have  either  bettered 
themselves,  been  married,  or  are  in 
other  lines  of  endeavor  that  did  not 
suffer  so  much,  leaving  a  decided  lack 
of  girls  to  fill  the  many  thousands  of 
positions  now  open. 

In  order  to  help  advertisers  get  re¬ 
sults  and  to  satisfy  them  with  compe¬ 
tent  help  the  following  program  is 
under  way  in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  at  the 
present  time. 

The  City  Council  has  just  appropri¬ 
ated  $250  for  a  housemaids’  training 
course,  sponsored  by  the  Y.W.CA.  It 
is  a  “strictly  non-political’’  project, 
conducted  under  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  The  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Lawson,  is  supervisor,  and  as  such 
has  selected  Mrs.  Hugh  Weaver,  of 
McKeesport,  to  teach  the  course.  Mrs. 
Weaver  has  volunteered  the  use  of 
her  home  as  a  training  ground  and  a 
teacher’s  salary  is  available  through 
a  state  educational  appropriation. 

The  $250  appropriated  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  will  be  used  only  for  supplies  and 
equipment 

Nine  weeks  of  instruction  will  be 
given  to  15  young  women  accepted 
from  applicants  registering  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  They  will  be  trained  for 
professional  household  service  from 
9  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  five  days  each 
week. 

“niere  is  a  scarcity  of  trained 
housemaids  in  this  city,”  Mrs.  Weaver 
said.  “This  course  will  provide 
women  of  McKeesport  with  reliable 
maids.” 

Future  enlargement  of  this  project 
depends  upon  the  success  of  this  ex¬ 
periment 

*  *  • 

WHAT  is  reported  to  be  the 
“Largest  Rental  Ad  Ever  Pub¬ 
lished”  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  March  28. 

It  was  double  truck  size  and  con¬ 
tained  photographs  and  descriptions 
of  apaiiments  for  rent  in  Greater 
Boston,  each  of  which  are  partially 
or  fully  equipped  with  Electrolux  re¬ 
frigerators. 

The  ad  was  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  the 
Electrolux  Refrigerator  Company. 
Hie  gas  company  also  had  a  page 
one  advertisement  calling  attention 
to  the  double  truck  of  “Apartments 
for  Rent,”  which  was  headed,  “World’s 
Largest  Rental  Ad.” 

Ralph  J.  Meyers,  classified  manager 
of  the  Advertiser,  said  that  the  ad, 
besides  having  size,  had  great  pulling 
power.  During  the  following  week 
many  of  the  apartments  were  rented. 

♦  »  « 

Matrimonial  or  correspondence 
clubs  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  making  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  since  the  depression.  They  are 
sending  feeler  letters  to  classified 
managers  for  rates  and  sample  copies. 


of  Classified  Ads 

SEVERAL  classified  managers  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  re¬ 
port  that  when  they  requested  tickets 
to  hear  Nelson  Ekldy  on  the  Ford  Sun¬ 
day  Evening  Hour  Broadcast  sched¬ 
uled  for  April  18,  the  sales  department 
replied  stating  they  have  had  to  re¬ 
fuse  over  20,000  such  requests. 

*  *  « 

Harrison  c.  macdonald’s 

Want  Ad  Clinic  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York, 
April  26  and  27.  Featured  speakers 
will  be  F.  E.  Berends,  advertising 
manager,  Pontiac  Motor  Co.,  Roy 
Wenzlich,  real  estate  analyst,  St.  Louis, 
and  Dr.  George  Gallup,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 

•  •  * 

A  TELEPHONE  number  and  the 
word  “McKeesport”  was  suffi¬ 
cient  address  on  a  postcard  for  postal 
workers  at  McKeesport,  Pa.  A  short 
time  ago,  E.  A.  Mourat  advertised  in 
the  McKeesport  Daily  News  that  he 
had  a  deer  head  to  sell.  Prospective 
buyers  could  receive  information  by 
calling  the  telephone  number  in  the 
want  ad.  Mrs.  Nellie  Nelson,  R.  D. 
Uniontown,  50  miles  distant,  this  week 
mailed  a  card  to  the  advertiser  using 
only  the  phone  number.  Postal  au¬ 
thorities  delivered  the  card  to  the 
Daily  News  which  in  turn  contacted 
the  advertiser  and  helped  in  the  sale. 
*  *  * 

More  than  500  newspapers  have 
informed  Herbert  Tushingham, 
chairman  of  National  Want  Ad  Week, 
they  will  use  space  promoting  the 
event,  this  Saturday,  April  17.  The 
week  will  be  observed  from  April  17 
to  24  inclusive. 

Last  year  200  papers  reported  using 
the  promotion  material  supplied  by 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers.  Papers 
not  members  of  the  association  are 
permitted  to  participate.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  have  signified  their  in¬ 
tention  of  so  doing  this  year. 

The  reports  sent  to  Want  Ad  Week 
headquarters  last  year  from  100  news¬ 
papers,  showed  the  average  classified 
linage  gain  reported  was  64  per  cent 
with  a  60  per  cent  gain  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ads  used. 

Silver  loving  cups  and  scrolls  are 
awarded  to  newspapers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  groups  which  make  the  great¬ 
est  gains  in  linage  and  ad  count  over 
the  same  week  of  the  previous  year. 
The  entries  will  be  judged  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  association  in 
Peoria  in  Jiuie. 


size,  Ryan  drove  an  automobile  down 
a  blocked  off  highway  and  was  ar¬ 
rested.  After  blood  and  pulse  tests  by 
Dr.  Gunn,  exponent  of  the  body  and 
blood  fluid  tests  for  drunken  drivers, 
Ryan  was  held  in  custody  over  night 
and  placed  on  trial  next  day. 

Dr.  Gunn’s  experiments  were  so 
close  to  the  mark  that  he  estimated 
Ryan  had  imbibed  12.65  ounces  of 
liquor  before  getting  into  the  car.  A 
jury  of  108  persons  studying  the  novel 
test  voted  71  to  37  for  conviction. 
The  entire  trial  followed  usual  legal 
procedure. 

During  the  three-day  experiment 
Ryan  wrote  his  own  first  person 
stories. 


“Dear  Voice  of  the  Reader:  A  power 

widin  me  compels  me  to  rite - ”  70  SPORTSCASTERS  MEET 

-  Chicago,  April  13 — Radio  baseball 

Reporter  Is  ^Guinea  Pig*  announcers  Imve  the  dual  responsi¬ 
bility  of  “selling”  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  baseball  as  well  as  the  program 
Akron,  O.,  April  12.— A  test  staged  sponsor’s  product,  it  was  emphasized 
at  the  “expense”  of  a  Beacon  Journal  by  speakers  at  the  first  national  con- 
r^orter  who  got  himself  drunk  in  ference  of  70  sportscasters  held  here 
order  to  show  that  science  could  de-  this  week.  The  conference,  repre- 
termine  whether  a  driver  was  intoxi-  senting  advertisers  sponsoring  the 
cated  proved  such  a  success  in  Ash-  majority  of  baseball  broadcasts,  was 
land  last  week  that  the  story  won  staged  under  co-sponsorship  of  Knox 
first  page  play  in  numerous  Ohio  Reeves  advertising  agency,  Minne- 
papws.  E.  J.  Ryan,  police  reporter,  apolis,  and  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc., 
was  the  “guinea  pig”  in  the  expert-  New  York.  Donald  Davis,  president 
ment,  sponsored  by  Dr.  Herman  Gunn,  of  General  Mills,  said  his  firm  and 
Ashland  physician.  After  imbibing  13  Socony-Vacuum  will  spend  $1,500,000 
ounces  of  liquor,  said  by  physicians  to  for  baseball  broadcasts  over  a  period 
be  enough  to  intoxicate  a  man  of  his  of  five  months. 


A  GOOD-WILL  OFFER 
TO  YOUR  READERS! 

The  Rand-McNally 

!  WORLD 
ATLAS 

U nabridged . . .  Gigantic ,,,U p-to-Date! 

Beautifully  and  sturdily  bound  —  splendidly 
printed — crowded  with  almost  half  a  million 
facts — containing  page  after  page  of  huge  maps 
in  multicolor — actually  produced  by  Rand-Mc-  | 

Nally — cost  $472,000  in  preparation  alone — guar-  j 

anteed  to  be  the  most  up-to-the-minute  Atlas  1 
in  the  United  States — a  veritable  masterpiece  of 
book-craft — a  magnificent  volume  that  everyone  ' 

in  your  community  will  be  delighted  to  accept — 
almost  as  a  gift — on  the  coupon  plan. 

I  ANOTHER  MASTER  FASHIONED 
BOOK  PROMOTION  PLAN 

owned  and  operated  by 

Publishers  Service 
Company 

75  W*st  StTMt.  N*w  York 

Wire  or  write  today  for  complete  details. 

I _ I 


In  Tipsy  Driver  Test 


Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Bert 
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At  The  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention 

OUR 

I 

Headquarters  will  be  Suite  Num¬ 
bers  674  and  676  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

If  you  have  any  press-room  prob¬ 
lems,  or  wish  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  latest  developments  in 
Hi -SPEED  newspaper  black  and  color 
production,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
contact  you  at  your  convenience. 
There  is  no  obligation. 

Our  plant  is  busy  and  we  keep  it 
so  by  rendering  service  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  both  present  and  prospective. 

Walter  &  €o. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S,  A. 


^ew  York 

230  West  4l8t  Street 


Chicago 

1330  Monadnock  BHc. 


war  in  Spain  started  to  jam  up  the  tinals. 
the  first  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  started  to 
break  records  for  dependable,  fast,  eco- 


ONE  MONTH  AGO 


WE  SAID 


Many  publishers  and  printers  figure  that  if  one 


Blue  Streak  Linotype  can  save  them  money, 


more  Blue  Streaks  should  mean  MORE  savings. 


About  the  time  the 


nomical  composition. 


Since  then,  day  in  and  day  out,  in 


newspaper  plants  everywhere,  hundreds 
of  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  have  been  set 
ting  the  pace  in  copy-to-press  perform 


ances  that  were  quite  impossible  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

Blue  Streak  Linotype  installations  are 
bringing  enthusiastic  reports  from  own 


ers,  superintendents,  and  operators. 


Blue  Streak  Linotypes  are  in  keeping 


with  the  tempo  of  the  times,  which  they 


help  to  convert  so  qukkiy  into  printed 


SALABLE  news  and  advertising. 


A-Mi  AND  LINOTYK  ERIAR  K>tO  OONOeNSCO,  GOTHIC  NO.  19,  ANO  tOOKMAN 
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SEE  HOW  THE  LIST  GROWS! 


Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  American  Sales  Book  Co. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Rapid  Service  Press 
Greenwood  (S.C.)  Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Orlando  Dally  Newspapers 
Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser-Gazette 
East  Orange  (N.  J.)  Abbey  Ptg.  Company 
Greenville  (Miss.)  The  Delta  Star 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  American-Press 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Pittsburgher  Polish  Dally 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News 
Paducah  (Ky.)  Billings  Printing  Co. 

Newport  (Term.)  Cocke  County  Tribune 
(Heveland  (Ohio)  Shopping  News 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Ginn  and  Co. 

St.Louis  (Mo.)  Missouri  Agricultural  Pubg.Co. 
Vanceburg  (Ky.)  Lewis  County  Herald 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  City  Printing  Co. 
Stanford  University  (Calif.)  University  Press 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Thomas  C.  Pears,  3rd 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Times 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Electrograph  Co. 

Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-Post 
San  Francisco  ( Calif.)  Filmer  Bros.  Electro  Co. 
Olympia  (Wash.)  State  Printing  Plant 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Eaton  Paper  Corp. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Rand  Avery  Supply  Co. 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Reynolds  &  Reynolds  Co. 
Louisville  (Ky.)  The  Dickson  Company 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald 
Sumter  (S.  C.)  Herald 
Madison  (Va.)  Eagle 
Ada  (Okla.)  News 


Bad  Axe  (Mich.)  Huron  County  Tribune 
Austin  (Tex.)  Cook  Ptg.  Co. 

Kingsville  (Tex.)  Kingsville  Pub.  Co.  Inc. 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  McQulddy  Ptg.  Co. 

Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 
Gardenvale  (Que.)  Indust.  &  Educ.  Pub.  Co. 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Indust.  &  Educ.  Pub.  Co. 
Montreal  (Que.)  Petit  Journal 
Oslo  (Norway)  Aftenposten 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazil)  O  Globo 
Sao  Paulo  (Brazil)  Emp.  Correio  Paulistano 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Pitch  Pubg.  Co. 

Sandy  Creek  (N.  Y.)  Corse  Press 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Paulist  Press 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Charles  Francis  Press 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Cain  Ptg.  Co. 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  Harvard  University  Press 

Uppsala  (Sweden)  Almquist  &  Wicksells  Bok. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  Times 

Baltimore  (Md.)  John  D.  Lucas  Ptg.  Co. 

Fortaleza  (Brazil)  O  Estado 

Kingston  (Jamaica)  Times 

Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 

Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat  ^ 


Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Word  it  Witness  Pub.  Co. 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Superior  Typesetting  Co. 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  B.  H.  Tyrrel,  Inc. 

MUton  (Pa.)  Standard  Ptg.  Co. 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  News 
Clinton  (Mass.)  Colonial  Press 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  J.  W.  Potter  Co. 

Evanston  (Ill.)  Lake  Shore  Index 
Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star -Courier 
Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Trade  Press  Pubg.  Co. 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Our  Sunday  Visitor 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
Wood  River  (Ill.)  Journal 
Northfield  (Minn.)  News 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Leader 
Batavia  (N.Y.)  Times 


One  to  Ten  Blue  Streaks 
in  each  of  these  plants 


See  the  Blue  Streak 
Linotypes 


Visitors  to  the  AP  cmd  AN  PA 
Conventions  ore  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  either  the  New  York 
Agency  at  500  Fifth  Avenue. 
Suite  1826  or  the  Executive  Of¬ 
fices  and  Factory  at  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


Since  publication  of  Blue  Streak  sales  on  March  13,  many 
more  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  have  been  sold.  They  are 
moving  into  plants  everywhere  ...  to  set  type  more 
quickly,  more  economically  ...  to  shorten  the  time  be¬ 
tween  copy  and  press . . .  making  possible  more  last-min¬ 
ute  news  and  advertisements— and  more  job  work  turned 
out  on  time.  They  are  keeping  step  in  every  way  with 
these  fast  moving  times.  From  one  to  ten  machines  are 
represented  by  each  of  the  listings  on  this  page. 
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Judge  Recognizes  Right  of  Paper 

To  Publish  Unauthorized  Photos 


IN  a  ruling  on  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  any  other  publication  to 
print  a  picture  wi^out  authorization, 
Justice  Bernard  L.  Shientag  in  Man¬ 
hattan  Supreme  Court  this  week  fa¬ 
vored  the  newspaper  saying,  “there 
may  be  no  recovery  imder  the  statute 
(Civil  Rights  Law  regarding  right  of 
privacy)  for  publication  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  connection  with  an  article 
of  current  news  or  immediate  public 
interest.  Newspapers  publish  articles 
which  are  neither  strictly  news  items 
or  strictly  fictional  in  ch^acter.  They 
are  not  the  responses  to  an  event  of 
peculiarly  immediate  interest  but 
though  based  on  fact,  are  used  to 
satisfy  an  ever  present  educational 
need.  As  a  general  rule,  such  cases 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
statute.” 

Justice  Shientag’s  ruling,  which 
concerned  itself  principally  with  the 
rights  of  privacy,  was  rendered  in  an 
action  brought  against  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  Inc.,  by  Sarat  Lahiri. 
No  specific  amount  of  damages  was 
asked.  Hie  plaintiff  asked  that  the 
justice,  sitting  without  a  jury,  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  damages.  The 
suit  was  defended  by  Manheim 
Rosenzweig,  Hearst  attorney. 

Hie  court  said:  “This  action  was 
brought  pursuant  to  Sections  50  and 
51  of  the  Civil  Rights  Law  to  enjoin 
the  defendant  from  further  use  of 
plaintifTs  picture  for  trade  purposes, 
and  for  damages. 

“Hie  defendant  is  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  known  as  the  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror.  A  feature  of  the  paper  is  a 
magazine  section  containing  various 
illustrated  articles  of  more  or  less 
general  interest.  In  the  magazine 
section  of  the  issue  of  Sept.  16.  1934. 
there  appeared  an  article  written  by 
one  Matthew  entitled.  T  Saw  the 
Famous  Rope  Trick — (But  It  Didn’t 
Really  Happen’). 

“Hie  article  was  inspired  by  an 
offer  of  the  Magic  Circle,  a  British 
society  of  mystics,  to  pay  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  anyone  who  would  cause 
a  coil  of  rope  to  rise  unaided  until 
one  end  would  be  suspended  in  mid¬ 
air,  contrary  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
a  feat  known  as  the  Hindu  'Rope 
Trick.’ 

"The  article  in  question  was  illus¬ 
trated  partly  by  specially  posed  col¬ 
ored  photographs  of  a  humorous  na¬ 
ture  indicating  the  rising  of  a  rope 
and  its  ascension  by  a  woman.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  article,  which 
was  continued  on  another  page,  there 
appear  three  photographs.  The  one 
complained  of  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
professional  photograph  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  a  well-known  Hindu  musician, 
playing  a  musical  instrument  as  an 
accompaniment  to  an  Indian  female 
dancer. 

“Beneath  the  photograph  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  female  dancer,  the 
following  explanatory  words  appear: 
‘MYSTIC.  Something  of  the  occult 
philosophy  which  dominates  the  Far 
Elast  may  be  seen,  even  in  the  ges¬ 
tures  and  postures  of  Indian  dancers, 
such  as  those  portrayed  above.’ 

“The  right  which  the  plaintiff  here 
seeks  to  enforce  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  ‘right  of  privacy.’  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was 
suggested  in  a  brilliant  article  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  conunon 
law,  expanding  to  meet  new  condi¬ 
tions,  to  recognize  a  right  of  ‘inviolate 
personality’  and  to  protect  the  senti¬ 
ments,  thoughts  and  feelings  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Iheretofore,  courts  of  law 
had  provided  remedies  only  for  in¬ 
juries  to  property  rights,  and  the 
mental  anguish  caused  by  one  indi¬ 


vidual  to  another  was  irremediable, 
except  in  connection  with  physical  in¬ 
jury  and  cases  of  damage  to  reputa¬ 
tion,  for  which  recovery  could  be  had 
in  actions  for  libel,  slander  or  mali¬ 
cious  prosecution.” 

Justice  Shientag  explained  in  his 
opinion  that  the  New  York  courts  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  any  such  right  of 
“inviolate  personality.”  Subsequently, 
he  pointed  out,  the  legislature  en¬ 
acted  Sections  50  and  51  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Law,  forbidding  the  use  of  a 
person’s  name,  picture  or  portrait  for 
advertising  purposes  or  purposes  of 
trade,  without  his  written  consent  first 
being  obtained. 

’Hiis  statute,  the  court  stated,  em¬ 
bodied  a  legal  recognition — limited  in 
scope  but  a  clearly  expressed  recog¬ 
nition — of  the  right  of  a  nerson  to  be 
let  alone,  a  right  directed  against  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  one’s  per¬ 
sonality. 

“Hie  photograph  in  the  instant 
case,”  Justice  Shientag  said,  “does  not 
appear  in  any  advertisement  or  in 
connection  with  any  solicitation  for 
patronage,  and,  therefore,  no  violation 
of  this  portion  of  the  statute  is  indi¬ 
cated. 

“In  defining  ‘purposes  of  trade.’ 
however,  the  courts  have  drawn  cer¬ 
tain  distinctions.  Hie  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  that  has  been  drawn  in  defin¬ 
ing  ‘purposes  of  trade’  in  certain 
situations  is  not  entirely  clear.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  rule  imder  the  stat¬ 
ute  in  the  case  of  motion  picture  films 
(involving  as  they  do  repeated  show¬ 
ings  and  sales  or  rentals  to  exhib¬ 
itors),  with  respect  to  newspapers, 
recovery  under  the  statutes  has  for 
the  most  part  been  denied  for  the 
unauthorized  publication  in  a  single 
issue  of  photographs  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  dissemination  of  current 
news  and  matters  of  information  and 
general  interest. 

“Hie  public  policy  involved  in  leav¬ 
ing  unhampered  the  channels  for  the 
circulation  of  news  and  information 
is  considered  of  primary  importance, 
subject  always,  of  course,  to  the  com¬ 
mon-law  right  of  redress  for  libel. 

“A  free  press  is  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  fundamental  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  that  if  the  right  of  privacy 
is  to  be  extended  to  cover  news  items 
and  articles  of  general  public  interest, 
educational  and  informative  in  char¬ 
acter,  it  should  be  the  result  of  a  clear 
expression  of  legislative  policy. 

“Hie  rules  applicable  to  unauthor¬ 
ized  publications  of  photographs  in  a 
single  issue  of  a  newspaper  may  be 
summarized  generally  as  follows:  (1) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  19  —  Associated  Press, 
annual  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  20-21— N.  Y.  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Mgrs.  Assn.,  Clean,  N.  Y. 

April  20-23 — ANPA  annual 
convention,  Waldorf  -  Astoria, 
New  York. 

April  22-24 — Wisconsin  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Madi¬ 
son. 

April  26  —  Canadian  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Toronto. 

April  26-28 — Assn,  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  spring  meet¬ 
ing  for  members  only.  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

April  26-27 — Harrison  Mac¬ 
Donald  Eastern  Want  Ad  Clinic, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

April  29-May  1  —  American 
Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
annual  convention.  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  30 — Southeast  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Caruthersville. 

April  30-May  1  —  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
spring  session,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Recovery  may  be  had  under  the  stat¬ 
ute  if  the  photograph  is  published  in 
or  part  of  an  advertisement  or  for 
advertising  purposes.  (2)  The  statute 
is  violated  if  the  photograph  is  used 
in  connection  with  an  article  of  fic¬ 
tion  in  any  part  of  the  newspaper. 
(3)  There  may  be  no  recovery  under 
Ae  statute  for  publication  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  connection  with  an  article  of 
current  news  or  immediate  public  in¬ 
terest.  (4)  Newspapers  publish  ar¬ 


ticles  which  are  neither  strictly  news 
items  or  strictly  fictional  in  character. 
They  are  not  the  responses  to  an  event 
of  peculiarly  inunediate  interest  but, 
though  based  on  fact,  are  used  to 
satisfy  an  ever  present  educational 
need.  As  a  general  rule,  such  cases 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
statute. 

■“Hiere  may,  however,  be  liability 
in  a  case  if  ^e  photograph  used  hL 
so  tenuous  a  coimection  with  the  news 
item  or  educational  article  that  it  can 
be  said  to  have  no  legitimate  relation 
to  it  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting  the  sale  of  ^e  publication. 
The  instant  article  is  not  one  of  fic. 
tion.  It  is  clearly  one  concerning  a 
matter  having  a  legitimate  news  in¬ 
terest. 

“The  picture  here  used  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photograph  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  only  once  as  part  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  section  of  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  newspaper.  There  is  nothing  to 
warrant  a  finding  that  it  was  used  to 
increase  the  conunercial  value  of  the 
newspaper.  The  history  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘right  of  privacy’  statute 
and  the  judicial  interpretations  there¬ 
of  preclude  a  determination  that  a 
statutory  cause  of  action  exists  in  this 
case.  I  find  that  the  use  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  not  for  trade  purposes  and 
that  the  plaintiff  has  failed  to  bring 
himself  within  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  Judgment  for  the  defendant” 

WANT  CAMPUS  GUILDSMEN 

Fourteen  editors  of  campus  news¬ 
papers  belonging  to  the  newly-formed 
Metropolitan  College  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  met  April  10  at  Columbia 
University  and  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  their  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  join  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  as  “‘unemployed  newspaper 
men.” 


p  ROO  F 

That  Vulcan  Press  Blankets  users 
Cost  Less  and  Print  Better 


Vulcaa's  leodertliip  in  the  prcii  blanhet  field  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  substantial  economies  effected  by  the  various 
types  of  Vulcan  cylinder  packinqs.  However,  cost-savinqs 
alone  could  never  hove  qiven  Vulcan  llankets  their  present 
wide  recoqnition  amonq  leadinq  newspapers.  Their  success 
has  been  due  larqely  to  the  fact  that  they  have  contributed 
definitely  to  better  newspaper  prlntinq  .  .  .  and  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  newspapers  will  vouch  for  this  fact. 

You  can  prove  the  claims  made  for  Vulcan  Press  Blankets  to 
your  own  satisfactla«  .  .  .  without  any  extra  investment  .  .  . 
by  installinq  a  trial  dress  of  Vulcan  Felt  or  Non-Felt  Blonkets, 
E.  D.  Blankets,  or  Draw  Sheets,  preferably  with  a  Vulcan 
Underpackinq.  Which  type  to  use  depends  upon  your  particu¬ 
lar  conditions  and  your  pressroom  foreman's  preferences. 

Wrife  for  Booklet 

VULCAN 

PROOFING  COMPANY 

58th  St.  &  1st  Av«..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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A^achine  Combats  Soil  Erosion; 
Hurls  Earth  13  Ft  Into  Terracas 


Dfijipj  Science  Today  and  the 
IS  WS  Science  Page  are  only  % 
world’s  best 
coverage  of  science.  Let 
..'“.r"  us  tell  you  about  the 


Newer!! — The  weekly  Science  Page  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  matted.  Exclusive  stories  and  pictures  from 
the  world’s  most  thrilling  news-field  now  econom¬ 
ically  available  for  papers  of  5,000  as  well  as 
500,000  circulation. 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 


2101  Constitution  Avo. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE,  the  inMitution 
for  ike  popularlmation  of  ncieiicc«  in 
•  non-profit  corporation  with  trustero 
nominated  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Scienceii,  the  National  Research 
Conneil,  the  American  Aoooclation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
fU  W.  Serippn  Eotate  and  the  Jonrnal* 
Utie  profeonion. 

WATSON  UAVIS,  DirecHir. 
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mm  r*  A*  WW  in  its  membership  12  clergymen  of 

r  lushing  IStrike  injunction  Hearings  that  district.  Previously,  the  news- 

^  •  r*  w  r  w  paper  management  had  asserted  it 

Arbitration  Started  at  L,  /.  Press  wouw  not  meet  with  the  gunds- 

men  except  to  arbitrate  and  the 

SEEKING  a  permanent  injunction  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  suit  guild  had  stated  flatly  that  it  would 
against  picketing  by  members  of  of  a  newspaper  against  strikers  under  not  arbitrate, 
the  three  mechanical  unions  and  the  the  Civil  Practice  Act  of  April,  1935,  On  Friday,  Mayor  LaGuardia  asked 
newspaper  gviild  who  have  been  on  in  New  York  State.  As  interpreted  representatives  of  both  parties  to  meet 
strike  since  last  November,  T.  Harold  by  Sackett,  Chapman,  Brown  and  in  his  office.  The  guild  accepted  and 
Forbes,  publisher  of  the  Flushing  Cross,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  at-  the  management  refused.  The  same 
(L.  I.)  North  Shore  Daily  Journal,  tomeys,  the  law  says:  “Thus  there  day  the  offer  from  the  ministers  was 
testified  in  Queens  County  Supreme  may  be  no  restraint  of  combined  ac-  made,  and  according  to  the  guild,  the 
Court,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Wednesday,  that  tion  designed  to  cause  ctistomers  to  management  accepted  making  it  im- 
his  paper  had  suffered  severe  ad-  cease  to  patronize  the  employer  by  possible  for  them  to  refuse, 
vertising  losses  since  the  strike  be-  means  of  publicity,  advertising,  speak-  Meetings  were  held  Saturday,  Mon- 
gan  and  that  it  is  financially  unable  ing,  picketing,  etc.,  or  by  any  other  day,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  with 
to  meet  union  demands.  means  not  involving  fraud,  violence,  no  settlement  in  sight. 

On  April  10,  representatives  of  the  or  breach  of  the  peace,  or  by  means  —  --  - 

64  striking  editorial  workers  of  the  of  assembling  peaceably,  advising,  per-  ffoylfi  SuCCPPds  HoWUrtl 
Long  Island  Press  at  Jamaica  met  suading,  etc.,  without  fraud,  violence  ..  •  ww  i 

with  the  management  and  three  or  threat  thereof.”  US  Allltnni  L.huptPr  tipnu 

clergymen  to  discuss  arbitration  of  Mr.  Forbes  was  on  the  stand  every  Founders  Day  Dinner  of  New 

the  problems  behind  the  week-old  day  giving  the  history  of  the  strike.  York  Alumni  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta 
strike.  Early  this  week  the  guilds-  Cross  examination  began  Thursday  chi,  brought  together  at  Midston 


strike.  Early  this  week  the  guilds-  Cross  examination  began  Thursday  chi,  brought  together  at  Midston 
men  were  restrained  by  an  injunction  and  was  adjourned  until  Monday.  House  on  Wednesday  evening  about 
from  picketing  the  Long  Island  Food  He  testified  to  several  conferences  lOO  members  engaged  in  publishing. 
Show,  in  the  104th  Field  Artillery  he  had  with  union  representatives,  advertising  and  radio,  including  some 
Armory  near  the  Press  plant,  which  but  said  he  was  imable  to  meet  union  of  the  leaders  of  the  metropolitan 
the  strikers  allege  is  being  backed  demands  which  he  contended  would  press. 

by  the  newspapers.  Another  peti-  increase  his  payroll  for  pressmen  and  Roy  W.  Howard,  editor.  New  York 


Roy  W.  Howard,  editor.  New  York 


tion  for  an  injunction  against  picket-  slereotypers  by  $12,000  a  year  and  World-Telegram  and  president  of  the 
ing  has  been  brought  by  a  local  would  mean  an  increase  of  $36,000  a  chapter,  presided.  The  guest  of  honor 
department  store  that  advertises  in  year  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  was  Webb  Miller,  United  Press  Eu- 
the  Press.  typographers.  Forbes  said  he  offered  iop>ean  correspondent,  who  had  just 

In  the  hearing  of  the  Flushing  Jour-  $45  a  week  for  a  40-hour  week,  but  arrived  on  special  assignment  to  ad- 


nal  case  which  began  on  Tuesday  be¬ 
fore  Justice  Mitchell  May,  Mr.  Forbes 
is  seeking  to  restrain  picketing  of  the 


the  union  scale  was  $56.50  for  a  dress  members  of  the  American  So- 


hour  week. 


ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  lunch- 


Frank  L.  Giusti  is  counsel  for  the  con  in  Washington  on  Saturday. 


newspaper  plant  and  advertisers’  newspaper  and  Alfred  J.  Talley,  coun-  Speakers  included  Edward  Levin- 
stores,  also  to  collect  $50,000  damages  sel  for  the  typographical  union;  Gross-  son,  labor  editor.  New  York  Post; 
from  the  strikers.  He  said  that  be-  man,  Vorhaus  &  Hamley  for  the  Milton  Caniff,  creator  of  Terry  and 
cause  of  secondary  picketing,  mer-  stereotypers;  Robert  Elder  and  Othan  the  Pirates,  New  York  Daily  News; 
chants  had  withdrawn  their  advertis-  S.  Bowling  for  the  pressmen;  and  Os-  Tulley  Nettleton,  Washington  editorial 
ing  and  the  paper  had  lost  129,410  mand  Fraenkel  for  the  guild.  representative,  Christian  Science 

lines  of  advertising  in  March  as  com-  Arbitration  of  the  Long  Island  Monitor,  national  president  of  Sigma 
pared  with  the  same  month  last  year,  Press  strike  was  brought  about  Delta  Chi;  Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  editor 
and  suffered  similar  losses  each  through  the  efforts  of  the  Jamaica  and  publisher.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
month  of  the  strike.  Ministerial  Association  which  includes  one  of  the  seven  founders  of  the  fra¬ 


ternity,  aad  W.  P.  Beazell,  former  f 
managing  editor.  New  York  World  ^ 
now  head  of  the  Saratoga  Springs  Au¬ 
thority. 

New  officers  of  the  chapter  are  Vilas 
J.  Boyle,  New  York  Post,  president; 
William  McGoughey,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  vice-president;  B.  O.  Me- 
Aneney,  World-Telegram,  vice-piesi- 
dent,  and  John  A.  Crone,  Young  ( 
Rubicam,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Howard’s  administration  has 
been  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  chapter. 

A  special  committee  was  named  to 
canvass  the  subject  and  authorized  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  national  of¬ 
ficers  and  members  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  New 
York  in  October,  1939,  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

DUE  BILLS  REFUSED 

Gridley  Adams,  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  Hotel  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clinton,  New  York  City,  has 
asked  Editor  &  Publisher  to  notify 
newspapermen  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  his  hotel  will  not  accept 
‘  credit  orders”  issued  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 
According  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  ag«icy  | 
has  furnished  newspapermen  and 
their  families  with  “due  bills”  on  the 
Governor  Clinton.  Already,  according 
to  Mr.  Adams,  many  newspaper  people 
have  called  at  the  hotel  and  afier  a 
visit  presented  the  “due  bill.”  Eadi 
was  surprised  when  it  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted.  One  publisher  had  stayed  a 
week  before  he  found  that  the  bill 
could  be  only  paid  in  cash. 

MARKS  50th  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Frets 
I  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  April  5 
with  an  anniversary  edition  running 
,  136  pages  in  five  sections.  J.  A 
Callahan  is  publisher. 
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10  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


Every  one  of  them— from  the  high  school 
boy  to  the  retired  banker — will  respond  to 
the  newest  of  strips:  “THIS  WAS  NEWS— 
Ten  Years  Ago  Today.”  Your  strip  “fan”, 
your  strip  “snob”,  your  strip  ‘Skimmer”, 
all  will  react  with  pleasure  and  interest 
to  the  newest  of  ideas  in  strips — not  true- 
to-life,  but  life  itself,  not  an  imaginative 
serial,  but  truth  outstripping  every  imagin¬ 
ation! 

Your  readers  have  lived  through  “THIS 
WAS  NEWS”,  and  now  it’s  history — history 
presented  in  graphic  pictures,  supplemented 
by  carefully  prepared  explanations — history 
which  was  made  ten  years  ago  today  and 
which  they  all  will  recall  with  a  personal 
thrill  when  they  see  “THIS  WAS  NEWS” 
in  your  columns. 

No  serial,  no  strip,  can  rival  the  romance 
of  the  history  your  readers  have  lived 
through,  and  they  will  relive  it  with  zest 
and  good  humor,  recalling  what  they  were 
doing  on  those  very  same  days  when  they 
read  “THIS  WAS  NEWS-Ten  Years  Ago 
Today.” 

Accurate,  running  the  gamut  of  events 
in  every  field,  prepared  with  an  eye  to  the 
swift-moving  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  ten  years,  “THIS  WAS  NEWS” 
is  the  answer  to  your  search  for  an  interest- 
compelling  strip  which  holds  mass  atten¬ 
tion,  stirs  the  imagination,  touches  your 
readers’  lives  from  day  to  day,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  pace  every  issue! 


EDITORS- WRITE  OR  WIRE  TODAY  [^RELEASE  OAT^ 
FOB.  PROOFS  ANO  TERMS  OF  “^MAYr^ 
'THIS  WAS  NEWS  -  lO  YEARS  AGO  TODAY' 


PRESS  FEATURES  OFFERS  A 
PROPOSITION  WHICH  IS 
BOUND  TO  INTEREST  YOU. 


(}? 
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137  NEWBURY  STREET 
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ANNOUNCES 

removable  ahd  interchangeable  fountains 

ON  ALL  UNITUBULAR  UNITS 

AS  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT 


FOUNTAIN  REMOVED  AND  BLADE 
STILL  IN  POSITION 


UNIT  EQUIPPED  WITH  COLOR  CYLINDER 
BOTH  WITH  REMOVEABLE  FOUNTAINS 


FOUNTAIN  REMOVED  AND  BLADE  TURNED 
BACK  FOR  CLEANING 


DUPLEX  introduced  the  first  newspaper  color 
press  using  one  plate  per  page,  the  well  known 
•TUBULAR.” 

DUPLEX  introduced  the  “UNITUBULAR”,  a 
design  of  press  giving  the  shortest  and  most  flex¬ 
ible  combination  of  leads  possible.  And 
DUPLEX  is  the  only  newspaper  press  manufac¬ 
turer  offering  an  extra  color  on  every  page  at 
full  capacity. 

DUPLEX  engineers  developed  removable-inter¬ 
changeable  ink  fountains  as  equipment  on  color 
cylinders. 

This  radical  improvement  makes  color  printing 
simple  and  easy  for  the  average  newspaper,  since 
changing  from  one  color  of  ink  to  another  is  done 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


NOW— DUPLEX  announces  that  all  “UNI¬ 
TUBULAR”  presses  may  have  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  removable-interchangeable  ink  fountains. 

Comics,  magazine  sections  and  circulars  may  he 
run  in  two  or  more  colors  merely  by  cleaning 
the  ink  rollers,  the  easily  accessible  fountain 
blade  and  inserting  a  fountain  with  the  desired 
color. 

Removable  —  interchangeable  fountains  save 
valuable  time  formerly  spent  in  cleaning  out  and 
flushing  ink  fountains.  One  more  important 
improvement  perfected  by  Duplex  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  color  printing  and  toward  a  better 
press  for  newspapers. 


OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  WILL  GLADLY  EXPLAIN  THIS  NEW  FEATURE 

AT  THE  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION 


OUR  HEADQUARTERS  WILL  BE  WALDORF-ASTORIA.  SUITE  851-53-55 
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LITERARY  TOUCH  USED 
IN  NEWS  STORIES 

N.  Y.  Post  Injecting  Brisk  Biographies 
Into  News  Under  Rule — Favor¬ 
able  Reader  Reaction  to  New 
Journalistic  Technique 


■Hie  New  York  Post  has  adopted 
what  it  calls  a  “new  journalistic  tech¬ 
nique”  with  the  injection  into  the 
body  of  news  stories  brisk  background 
information  on  interesting  persons 
featured  in  the  articles. 

Favorable  reader  reaction  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  policy,  which  adds  a 
“literary  touch”  to  the  paper,  the  Post 
believes.  More  than  1,000  letters  say¬ 
ing  the  biographies  make  the  articles 
more  informative  have  been  received 
from  readers. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  is  supervising  this  novel  news 
treatment.  He  selects  from  first  edi¬ 
tion  copy  those  persons  \*diose  un¬ 
usual  pasts  he  wants  vignetted  and 
assigns  reporters  to  do  them  in  snappy 
style.  The  biography  is  inserted  in 
the  story  text  under  a  smart  caption 
and  wave  rule. 

In  an  AP  story  of  British  labor  lead¬ 
ers  acting  to  break  the  Spanish  block¬ 
ade  the  following  biography  was  in¬ 
serted  after  the  mention  of  the  neane 
of  Major  Clement  Attlee,  wdio  opposed 
the  plan  of  the  labor  party: 

Hm’a  Agin  It 

The  Right  Honourable 
Clement  Richard  Attlee, 
leader  of  His  Majesty’s  loyal 
opposition  (154  members  of 
House  of  Commons),  will  get 
$10,000  a  year  imder  pending 
legislation,  for  being  agin  the 
Government.  Tall,  suave, 
scholarly,  uninspiring  speaker, 
he  got  the  job  (over  Herbert 
Morrison,  hard-hitting  man 
of  the  masses)  because  he’s 
good  at  legalistic  tactics  in 
Parliament.  Is  therefore  en¬ 
titled  to  be  Prime  Minister  if 
Labor  gets  majority,  but  will 
have  to  fight  for  the  job. 

Served  his  King  in  Gallipo¬ 
li,  Mesopotamia  and  France 
during  the  war;  in  India 
when  new  constitution  was 
drafted. 

Plays  tennis  and  golf. 


A  second  biography  appeared  the 
same  day  this  week  in  a  UP  feature 
story  relating  that  Putzi,  Ernst  Hanf- 
staengl.  Harvard  graduate  and  former 
confident  of  Hitler,  would  rather  stay 
in  London  and  be  safe  than  return  to 
Germany  and  be  executed.  His  biog¬ 
raphy  read: 

Gin  for 

Doktor  Elmst  Franz  Sedg¬ 
wick  Hanfstaengl  has  a  mot¬ 
to:  “Claret  for  children; 

Port  wine  for  men;  and  gin 
for  heroes!”  He  drinks  gin. 

Felt  like  a  hero  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  Boston  tea  party 
wearing  hi^  hat,  cutaway, 
striped  trousers  and  all  the 
trimmings,  to  find  his  class¬ 
mates  (Harvard,  ’09),  in  ice¬ 
cream  pants  and  open  shirts. 

Stands  six  feet  six;  wears 
size  thirteen  shoes;  booms  his 
condescending  opinions  in 
stentorian  voice;  plays  the 
piano  till  it  hiurts  (the 
piano) . 


AGENCY  WILL  MOVE 

Craven  &  Hedrick,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  will  move  to  larger  quarters 
at  522  Fifth  Avenue,  May  1. 


Roto,  Graphic  Sections 
Combined  by  Tribune 

Starting  in  next  Sunday’s  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  rotogravure  and  graphic 
sections  will  be  combined  into  “twin” 
supplements,  with  the  Graphic,  for¬ 
merly  printed  in  newsprint  color,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  coloroto. 

The  new  Roto-Graphic  combines 
the  regular  roto  picture  section  with 
the  rotogravure  —  printed  Graphic 
magazine — in  wdiich  the  front  and 
back  pages  will  be  in  coloroto  and  the 
inside  pajjer  in  monotone.  The  Graphic 
will  be  inserted  inside  the  regular 
roto  section,  with  the  front  page  of  the 
latter  featuring  an  illustration  dealing 
with  a  story  in  the  Graphic. 

Both  sections  will  be  printed  on  the 
Tribune’s  rotogravure  presses,  which 
will  permit  greater  run-of-paper 
color  facilities  in  the  newsprint  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  ’Tribune,  it  was 
pointed  out.  'The  Sunday  ’Tribune 
will  continue  to  be  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  it  was  stated,  both  in  colors 
and  in  black  and  white. 

In  announcing  the  Roto-Graphic 
combination.  Tribune  officials  termed 
it  another  step  forward  in  improving 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  giving  the 
public  additional  value,  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  to  the  subscriber. 
Advertising  rates  in  the  new  coloroto 
supplement  are  yet  to  be  announced 
by  the  Tribune.  ITie  Graphic  section 
first  made  its  appearance  in  the  full 
nm  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  in  1933. 

The  Tribune  on  Sunday  now  offers 
four  styles  of  color  printing.  They 
are  coloroto  in  the  regular  roto  pic¬ 
ture  section;  roto-Graphic;  color 
comic  and  newsprint  color. 

VALLEE  IN  CAMERA  TILT 

Rudy  Vallee  will  appear  in  Boston 
municipal  court  April  21  to  answer 
charges  of  assault  brought  by  Benedict 
Fitzgerald,  Boston  Record  cameraman, 
arising  from  an  incident  in  the  Shu- 
hert  Theatre  lobby  April  6  when 
Fitzgerald  snapped  a  picture  of  the 
crooner  and  a  girl  companion.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  also  filed  assault  charges  against 
Harry  Paul,  New  England  representa¬ 
tive  for  Irving  Berlin,  Inc.,  alleging 
that  Paul  caused  $75  damage  to  his 
camera. 

HAS  TWO  OFFICES 

Meyer  Both  Company’s  new  office 
at  246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  is  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  home  study  courses  only. 
Meyer  Both’s  principal  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  established  seven  years  ago,  is 
located  at  180  Madison  Avenue,  with 
L.  A.  Whitehead  eastern  manager,  R. 
J.  Shockey  promotion  manager, 
and  Thelma  Roberts,  merchandising 
stylist. 


ELROD 

An  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  strip  mate¬ 
rial  is  the  surest 
composing  room 
economy . 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 

2032  Clybourn  Awnue  •  Cb'CAqo  -ittincM 


PRESS  SOCIETY  MEETS 

New  York  Times  members  of  the 
American  Press  Society  met  at  the 
Astor  Hotel  April  14  and  voted  to 
launch  a  campaign  for  a  majority 
membership  on  the  Times  staff,  and  to 
consider  conditions  now  virtually 
compulsory  under  the  Wagner  Act, 
as  validated  Monday  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Those  present  voted  to  adopt 
the  provisional  constitution  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  previously  published,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clause  barring  any 
collective  agreements  unless  with  the 
unanimous  approval  in  advance  of  the 
board  of  governors.  Oliver  Holden, 
organization  chairman,  was  instructed 
to  inform  all  members  of  the  meet¬ 
ing's  action  and  to  ask  adherence  to 
the  constitution  as  revised. 


BUYS  LAND  FOR  CAMP 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  tract  of  land  of 
about  125  acres  on  the  Catawba  River 
as  the  site  for  the  Observer’s  Fresh 
Air  Camp.  The  property  was  bought 
from  the  Duke  Power  Company  and 
represents  an  investment  of  about 
$4,500.  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Observer,  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  near  $20,000  to  equip  the 
camp  with  suitable  buildings  and 
camp  facilities  for  operation  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Seventeen  cabins  will  house 
six  to  eight  boys  and  a  coimselor. 
There  will  be  no  charge  to  the  boys 
that  go  to  the  camp. 


SEARS  TRANSFERS  RICHARDS 

D.  D.  Richards,  formerly  retail  store 
advertising  manager  for  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Company,  Chicago,  has  been 
transferred  to  Sears’  public  relations 
department.  R.  R.  Schweger,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Sears’  Milwaukee 
stores,  has  succeeded  Richards. 


HEARST  ACTION  ASKED  I 
IN  LYNCH  CASE 

Seattle  Guild  Prectes  for  Immediat* 

Reinstatement  of  P-I  Man,  Cit¬ 
ing  NLRB  Decision  by 
Supreme  Court 

(By  telcgrafh  to  Editos  &  Pl'blisbu) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  14 — As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  valida- 
tion  of  the  Wagner  Act  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  case,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  will  carry  its  fight  fw 
immediate  reinstatement  of  Frank 
Lynch  direct  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst  through  its  California  repre¬ 
sentative,  Richard  Seller.  Seattle  chap¬ 
ter  president  said  tonight. 

“'The  similarity  of  the  case  of  Morris 
Watson  and  Lynch  is  so  marked  that 
the  two  cannot  be  disassociated," 
Seller  asserted. 

A  statement  from  the  executive 
council  of  the  Seattle  chapter  de¬ 
clared:  “Both  men  were  fired  for 
guild  activity.  Both  were  ordered  re¬ 
turned  to  work  by  the  National  LaW 
Relations  Board.” 

In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision,  the  executive  council  of  the 
Seattle  Newspaper  Guild  feeb  there 
should  be  no  longer  any  delay  in  the 
reinstatement  of  Lynch  by  the  Posl- 
Intelligencer. 

John  Boettiger,  resident  publisher 
of  the  P-I,  said  he  was  imable  to 
speak  for  the  Hearst  organizatirui  re¬ 
garding  the  reinstatement.  “That  is 
up  to  Mr.  Hearst,”  Boettiger  said,  “It 
is  out  of  my  hands  entirely.  Any  de¬ 
cision  to  reinstate  Lynch  or  any  other 
statement  must  come  from  him.” 

Seller  said  an  attempt  to  arrange 
a  conference  with  Mr.  Hearst  in 
California  would  be  made  iimnedi- 
ately. 


Announcing  the  resumption 
of  the 

manufacture  of  newsprint  paper 
by 

Bathurst  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bathurst,  N.  B. 

Raymond  Kelly, 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Sales 
1050  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal. 
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Publisher  Recognition 

of  UNITED  PRESS 
ACCURACY  •  SPEED 
WORLD  COVERAGE 

is  shown  in  the  U.R  net  gain  of 

45  NEWSPAPERS 

since  the  1936  ANPA  convention 

UNITED  PRESS 

now  serving  1424  newspapers 
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CLINE 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 


Chicago  211  West  Wacker  Drive 
New  York:  220  Eost  42nd  Street 
San  Francisco  1st  Not  I  Bonk  Bldg 


and  Uie  laymen  may  encounter  dim-  •l-H£  periodicals 

culty  in  fathoming  “Hertzian  waves”  <»|^xffice  MORALE  AND  Chinese 
or  “electromagnetic  waves”  or  “mag-  W  DEVILS,”  by  Carl  Crow,  {om^ 
netic  detector.”  United  l’re*»  correspondent  in  the  orient  tad 

The  value  of  Marconi’s  invention  one-time  manager  of  the  Shanghat  Evninf 
W.S  brought  (o«h  viyM,  by  the 

author  s  descriptions  of  three  ship  ac-  contributed  “The  American  Peas.inf’  to  Cw! 
cidents  in  which  the  wireless,  a  new  rent  History.  “Moscow  Likes  Millionaire!," 
gadget  at  the  time,  was  instrumental  in  the  same  issue,  was  written  by  Eugtat 
in  saving  htmdreds  of  lives.  The  first  Lyons,  UP  correspondent  in  Russia.  Tie 
ate  eolMou  ot  the  Republle  and 

Florida  off  Sandy  Hook  in  19C9,  sec-  ^ion  in  Michigan/*  by  Gordon  Carroll  The 
ond  was  the  Titanic  disaster,  1912;  and  author  says:  “No  newspaper  took  the  trouble 
third,  the  burning  of  the  Voltumo  in  to  point  out  that  what  actually  transpired  in 
1913.  Mr.  Dunlap’s  versions  of  these  f'''"*- .  I^troit,  Saginaw,  et  al.,  was  not  t 
ar#s  dramatic  traditional  en 

are  or^auc.  „  .  *  emies,  Labor  and  Capital,  but  a  serious  eco- 

The  book  skillfully  shows  the  part  nomic  upheaval  staged  by  a  handful  of  Left- 
American  newspapers  had  in  the  de-  wing  racketeers."  The  author  lists  the  “shock- 
velopment  of  wireless.  Marconi  first  troops”  of  John  L.  Lewis,  with  comments  to 
came  to  the  United  States  on  an  as-  backgrounds, 

signment  from  the  Neu,  York  He^ 

to  report  by  wireless  the  America  Cup  week’s  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  article 
races  off  New  York  Bay  in  1899.  From  does  not  employ  the  tactics  used  in  writim 
his  first  visit  to  this  country  he  was  “The  Nine  Old  Men.”  Charles  Wertenbaker 
welcomed  warmly  by  the  press  and  liWewi^  a  Post  contributor  with  “Thi,  i, 

although  he  declared  that  he  did  not  fj,''rGenerM '  MmVs'Tn  leTe^n't 
like  his  first  contact  with  American  negotiations. 


WE  COVT.R  THE  WORLD,  by  Fifteen  Only  one  woman  breaks  into  print 
Foreign  Correspondents.  Edited  by  Eugene  •  ul:  Marv  Knioht  for- 

Lyons.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co..  New  v'ork.  .  If,  I 

441  pages.  $3.00.  Published  April  15.  mer  Girl  Reporter  in  Pans’  for  the 

,  United  Press,  now  with  the  Literary 
IffiN  15  forei^  corresiwndents  Qi  ^  ^  the  woman,  and  her  tale 
help  Eugene  Lyons  tell  how  ^e  ^ever  have  been  left  out  .  .  . 

world  s  news  is  gathered  for  the  ^^at  with  disguising  herself  as  a  boy 
American  press,  its  news.  to  see  a  guillotining.  Ford-tramping 

The  slug  for  the  story  is  naturally  around  the  Continent  on  little  more 
the  book’s  title:  “We  Cover  the  than  pin  money,  covering  fashion 
World.”  The  Bylines  (all  sixteen)  shows,  interviewing  Big  Names,  and 
are  a  story  in  themselves.  The  credit  having  them  weep  on  her  shoulder, 
line  is  to  Harcourt,  Brace,  the  pub-  Frank  H.  Hedges,  who  knows  Tokyo 
lishers.  The  release  date  of  the  book  better  than  his  own  home-town, 
was  April  15 — with  Manhattan  news-  writes  about  Japan  from  a  newspa- 
papermen  gathered  at  the  publishers’  perman’s  vantage  poinL  while  Ran- 
Madison  Avenue  cocktail  bar  to  cele-  dall  Gould  tells  of  Japan,  and  of 
brate.  China  in  Revolt,  and  almost  carries 

The  dateline  for  the  story  could  be  you  there, 
almost  any  place  in  the  world.  For  A  sweep  across  the  Pacific  to  Mex- 
here  are  gathered  together  chapters,  ico  with  Jack  Starr-Hunt  means  that 
any  one  of  which  could  be  (and  no  you  learn  about  manana  from  a  man 
doubt  some  day  will  be)  expanded  who  is  editor  of  the  Mexico  City  Ex- 
into  a  worthwhile  book.  celsior,  writer  for  the  New  York  Her- 

There’s  James  A.  Mills,  the  Asso-  aid  Tribune,  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
ciated  Press  correspondent  who  sent  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Christian  reporters, 
from  Ethiopia  the  scoop  editors  Science  Monitor  all  at  once.  S'.’ 

wouldn’t  believe:  the  Rickett  Stand-  H.  R.  Ekins  tells  the  story  of  his  publi 

ard  Oil  Concession  story.  For  the  round  -  the  -  world  flight  last  fall;  Pa^y,  Ne' 


Recommended  to  all  radio  edi¬ 
tors  and  others  interested  in 
knowing  about  the  background  of  the 
present  broadcasting  miracles  is  “Mar¬ 
coni,  the  Man  and  His  Wireless,”  by 
Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  radio  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  ’This  is  Mr. 
Dunlap’s  seventh  book  and  is  a  resume 
ol  wireless  history  from  the  time 
Marconi  was  successful  in  transmit¬ 
ting  signals  across  a  table  vmtil  his 
trans-Atlantic  triumphs  and  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  broadcasting  the  spoken  word. 

Marconi’s  successes  were  phenome¬ 
nal  from  the  start,  and  although  the 
author  at  times  mentions  the  heart¬ 
breaks  and  disappointments  of  experi¬ 
mentation  the  inventor  had  very  few 
setbacks.  Apparently,  most  of  his 
trials  and  tribulations  were  encoim- 
tered  in  patent  suits  in  which  he  was 
always  the  winner. 

Mr.  Dunlap  pays  great  tribute  to 


•  Our  World  Famous  Literature  Series  is  only  one  of  many  quality 
sets  and  single  volumes  offered  to  newspaper  publishers  for 
rirrulation  promotion. 

•  ’The  seventy  years’  experience  behind  us.  associated  with  almost 
every  book  publisher  in  the  United  States,  has  given  us  per¬ 
haps.  greater  access  to  material  than  any  other  one  organization 
in  the  country.  Newspaper  publishers  are  cordially  invited  to 


ROOM  704  AT  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Headquarters  for  complete  information  on  circulation  building 
with  quality  books. 


WE’LL  SEE  YOU  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

I.  I.  LITTLE  &  IVES 

435  EAST  24lh  ST.  N.Y.C.  TEL.  ASHLAND  4-5220 

PRINTERS  &  BOOKBINDERS  FOR  70  YEARS 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


AS  WE 
SOW.  .  . 

A  bumper  crop  cannot  be  expected 
from  soil  that  is  indifferently  pre¬ 
pared  or  from  poorly  selected  seeds. 

The  publisher  who  desires  perfection  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  his  newspaper  must 
plan  his  groundwork  from  the  beginning 
with  modern  presses  and  carefully  chosen 
rollers.  To  these  he  adds  proper  stereos, 
ink,  paper  and  the  skill  of  his  workmen. 

Only  then  is  he  prepared  to  produce,  in 
sharp,  clear  halftones  and  type,  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  as  legible  and  attractive  as 
a  high-grade  commercial  printing  job. 

The  newspaper’s  use  of  Ideal  DX  Synthetic 
Newspaper  Rollers  is  based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  assure  clean,  clear 
impressions  and  full-color  values  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  edition.  Being 
dependable,  mechanica  I  difficult  ies  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Ideal  selection  guarantees  perfection. 
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LIVELY  SESSIONS  FORECAST 
AT  AP-ANPA  MEETINGS 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


phases  of  advertising  will  be  presented 
by  publishers  who  are  experts  in  spe¬ 
cial  lines,  to  be  followed  by  discus¬ 
sion  from  the  floor.  Mr.  Friendly  has 
arranged  an  elaborate  program,  not 
yet  released,  which  will  probably  in¬ 
clude  some  discussion  of  the  United 
Front  plan. 

The  most  important  social  event  of 
the  week  will  be  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
Thursday  night,  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room.  Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
will  be  toastmaster.  Eklwin  S. 
Friendly  will  be  chairman  of  the  din¬ 
ner  and  will  present  the  toastmaster. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  noted  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Washington, 
is  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  of  the 
evening.  Also  on  the  program  is 
Major  Norman  A.  Imrie,  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  who  has 
gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  wit  and 
after-dinner  speaker.  Other  additions 
to  the  program  may  be  made  over 
the  weekend. 

Thursday  afternoon  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  annual  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers  at  which  time  the  election  of 
officers  and  directors  will  take  place. 
It  is  probable  that  Jerome  Barnum 
will  not  run  for  a  third  term  as  presi¬ 
dent.  James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Banner,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  vice-president  of  the 
ANPA,  would  then  be  next  in  line 
for  the  presidency. 

The  convention  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  warned  that  this  year’s 
meetings  will  occupy  four  hill  days. 
It  will  not  adjourn  at  noon  on  Friday 
as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  for  impor¬ 
tant  discussions  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Besides  rising  costs,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  labor  and  newsprint  discussions, 
there  will  also  be  periods  given  to 
social  security,  the  newspaper  boy, 
traffic  and  mechanical  affairs. 

President  Bamum  will  open  the 
meeting  of  the  small  dailies  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  and  will  present  as 
chairman  John  L.  Stewart,  of  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer.  A  long 
list  of  subjects  for  discussion  at  this 
all  day  meeting  includes  the  following 
topics: 

What  is  being  done  by  publishers 
to  make  the  newspaper  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  readers  and  more  valuable  to 
advertisers? 

Has  the  installation  of  local  engrav¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  smaller  newspapers 
actually  made  any  appreciable  gains 
in  circulation  offier  than  counter 
sales? 

Hie  value  of  small  accoimts. 

The  growing  importance  of  pictures 
in  the  news. 

How  can  small  newspapers  best 
compete  with  the  statement  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  advertising 
solicitation  that  their  community  is 
covered  by  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper? 

Merchandise  cooperation  with  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  the  preparation 
of  statistics  for  the  town  and  area 
covered  by  a  newspaper. 

What  are  newspaper  publishers  do¬ 
ing  to  help  the  small  merchant  to 
keep  abreast  with  modem  methods  of 
publicity,  merchandising  and  manage¬ 
ment? 

Improving  typographical  appearance 
and  general  makeup  of  the  small 
newspaper. 

Several  events  not  connected  with 
the  ANPA  but  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ANPA  publishers  have  been 
announced  for  the  week.  The  Adver¬ 
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CAMERAMAN  ON  HIS  WEDDING  NIGHT  NAMED  AD  DIRECTOR 

R.  M.  Reynolds  Is  Advanced  by 
Indianapolis  News 

Roger  M.  Reynolds,  whose  career 
in  advertising  began  in  1919,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the  Jn- 
dianapolis  News. 

He  has  been  with 
the  News  since 
January,  19  3  5, 
when  he  was 
named  national 
advertising  man¬ 
ager, 

Mr.  Reynolds 
went  to  the  Ne>vs 
from  Louisville, 

Ky.,  where  for 
two  years  he 
handled  sales 

prornotion  for  r.  m.  Rfynolm 
Southern  grocery 

chains  and  department  stores.  He  was 
bom  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and,  in  May, 
1919,  he  joined  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian- American. 

In  1923  and  1924  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal.  He  returned 
to  the  Georgian-American  in  1924  to 
serve  two  years  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  In  1926  and  1927  he  was 
advertising  director.  He  spent  1928 
and  1929  as  Southern  manager  for  the 
American  Weekly,  then  returned  to 
the  Georgian-American  as  advertising 
director. 

Mr.  Reynolds  went  from  Atlanta 
to  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
where  he  was  advertising  director  in 
1932. 


tising  Club  of  New  York  is  expected 
to  provide  several  entertaiiunents  for 
the  wives  of  the  publishers.  Although 
it  had  not  been  announced  this  week, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Advertising 
Club  will  have  a  dinner  with  a  gtiest 
speaker  in  honor  of  the  visiting  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  publishers  are  also  being  in¬ 
vited  to  a  private  view  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  exhibit  on  Monday 
from  four  to  six  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Empire  State  Building,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  fair  committee.  The 
exhibit  contains  the  models  of  the 
700-foot  Trylon  and  200-foot-diam¬ 
eter  periqffiere  whiidi  will  comprise 
the  theme  center  of  the  fair,  with 
night  and  day  scenes  portrayed 
through  the  use  of  luminoiis  paint 
and  violet  rays.  In  connection  with 
the  visit  of  the  newspapermen,  cock¬ 
tails  will  be  served  in  the  Empire 
State  Club  with  Grover  A.  Whalen, 
president  of  the  fair.  Parley  Boone, 
director  of  press,  and  Charles  C. 
Greene,  secretary,  as  hosts. 

Ihe  board  of  direcUxa  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  will  meet  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  on  Friday. 

On  Tuesday,  more  than  40  former 
editorial  staff  workers  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  newspapers  are  to  gather 
for  a  reunion  dinner  at  the  Princeton- 
Brown  Club,  39  East  39th  Street.  The 
chief  speaker  of  the  evening  will  be 
Waldo  L.  Cook,  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  Republican.  Sherman  H.  Bowles, 
publisher  of  the  Springfield  Union, 
Daily  News  and  Republican,  also 
George  Doyle  of  the  Daily  News,  and 
William  Hatch  of  the  Union,  will 
.speak  briefly. 

NEA  TO  AWARD  AUTO 

An  automobile  will  be  awarded  to 
the  member  of  the  National  Ekiitorial 
Association  who  writes  the  best  pub¬ 
lished  news  story  on  the  association’s 
Michigan  convention  tour,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  W.  W,  Loomis, 
LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  NEA  and  chairman  of  the 
convention  committee.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Detroit,  July  18  to  26. 


of  tho  smoke  and  discussion  and  banter  in  the 
press  room  of  the  Rin9lin9  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Combined  Circus  in  Madison  Square  Garden  the  past 
ten  days  come  certain  truths  bearing  the  approval 
stamp  of  newspapermen  and  Big  Show  press  nsen  alike. 

They  are: 

That  India,  the  new  opening  spectacle  of  the  per¬ 
formances.  is  the  last  word  in  splendor,  pomp,  color, 
lighting  and  novelty. 

That  Robert  Wadlow,  the  Alton  giant,  the  tallest 
man  ever  to  live  on  this  earth,  according  to  medical 
and  historical  records,  is  a  feature  topping  Barnum's 
Jumbo  and  Tom  Thumb. 

That  the  Hopi  Indians,  dancing  for  the  first  time  in 
history  their  Snake  Dance  off  the  reservation,  have  set 
New  York  on  its  ear. 

That  the  newly  imported  features,  together  with  the 
new  presentations,  including  the  extraordinary  high 
school  and  massed  equestrian  offerings,  lift  this  year's 
performances  to  new  heights  of  circus  production. 


Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Dale  Beronius,  Kanjos  City  Star. 

“Darling,  it’s  so  nice  knowing  that  for  once  yon  aren't  thinking  about  pictures 
_  _  for  the  paper.” 
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The  Strange  &» 
of  Rill  McKenna... 


kJ()MK..f  the  neighbors  thought  that  Bill 
McKenna  anti  his  wife  were  on  relief — tor 
thev  knew  that  he  had  been  one  ot  the  first 
to  lose  his  job  when  things  oot  slow  at  the 
factory. 

But  thf  ufi^hhors  uierr  wron^. 

Then  how  did  these  two  people  in  their 
sixties  manage  to  get  along — to  face  life  so 
cnmplacently — all  through  the  depression? 

Only  the  postman  might  have  guessed — 
tor  all  through  those  lean  years  he  brought 
them  a  check  on  the  first  of  every  month. 


Not  that  the  McKennas  cared  what  the  neiih- 
hors  thought.  This  nionev  they  received  every 
month  was  the  kind  of  tnonev  that  any  man 
could  feel  proud  to  accept  .  .  .  the  same  kind  of 
money  that  carried  millions  of  .imericans 
through  those  disquieting  vears. 

Between  them,  the  .McKennas  and  millions 
of  other  Americans  shared  over  ?  1  8,0Ut),- 
()()(),(XX) — of  this  same  kind  of  money. 

VV'ho  paid  them  this  money?  We’ll  tell 
you.  The  life  insurance  companies  of 
.America  paid  it!  They  paid  it  at  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  $2,500,000,000  a  year,  to  the 


McKennas  and  millions  of  other  thought¬ 
ful  .Americans  who  were  foresighted 
enough  to  plan  for  just  such  a  day. 

Phey  paid  it  to  those  who,  years  before, 
dreamed  of  security  and  made  that  dream  come 
true — through  life  insurance. 

In  short,  thev  paid  it  to  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries — thrifty  .Americans,  many  of 
whom  might  otherwise  have  been  “on  relief"! 

In  a  way  this  was  “relief"  money — “self- 
relief"  money.  Rut  it  most  assuredly  was  the 
kind  of  relief  money  that  makes  for  contented 
taxpayers  and  self-reliant  citizens! 


This  adi'ertisement  is  published  by  the  Committee  for  Life  Insurance  Week  {May  17 — 22), 
representing  more  than  140  leading  life  insurance  companies  of  America 
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I  rr  *  rk  •  a  t  •  NIEMAN  STOCK  HEARING  SET  broadening  the  use  of  the  photo  aoi 

AJP  Board  Finds  J\etV  Directorships  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  AprU  14— Pmal  feature  products  by  drawing  to  ^ 

hearing  on  objections  to  appraisal  of  attention  of  members  the  many  ^ 
Tn in  Bnnd^  ihe  Milwaukee  Journal  stock  held  by  sirable  reader  and  circulation  buS 

c^iimuiaiing  inieresi  in  oonus  in  the  supplemental  ^ 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  charges  against  real  estate  holdings,  editor,  has  been  set  by  County  vices.  Anotlmr  feature  of  this  deparJ 

directors  to  the  members  of  the  accounted  for  the  decrease.  Group  Judge  John  C.  Karel  for  the  terrn  uien  s  wor  was  e  writing  , 
Associated  Press  to  be  made  next  life  insurance,  taken  out  in  behalf  of  “beginning  the  first  Tuesday  in  May.  "‘any  ‘  stonw,  advertisemer? 

Monday  draws  particular  attention  to  the  employes,  was  enjoyed  by  a  total  Court  appraisers  placed  a  $5,000  valu-  a"  i  us  ra  ar  ic  m  esipi^  to  in. 


corporate  matters.  The  board  finds  of  1,258  members  of  the  staff,  as  com- 
that  the  decision  at  the  last  conven-  pared  with  1,092  in  the  previous  year. 


tion  to  elect  thrw  additional  dirwt^  FR.tNK  B.  NOYES  FRED.  E.  MURFin 

to  represent  cities  of  less  man  50,000  w.  H.  COWLES  PAUL  PATTERSO! 

population  has  resulted  in  stimulated  E.  LANSING  RAY  GEO.  B.  LONGAN 
BnlHinffQ  of  the  STUART  H.  PERRY  L.  K.  NICHOLSON 

interest  m  bond  holdings  ot  me  kqrf.rt  McLEAN  PAUL  BELLA.MY 

association.  Bond  subscribers  pre-  j.  r.  knowland  JOHN  COWLES 
viously  numbered  about  half  of  me  if-  -'icCOR.MlCK  F.  E.  GANNETT 
membership,  but  mey  are  now  well  -- 

Kent  Cooper  Repo 

As  me  report  of  me  General  Man-  j  D*  # 

ager  deals  moroughly  and  in  a  most  l/I  MlCtlirCS^ 

gratifying  manner  wim  the  operations 

of  me  association,  yovir  Board  desires  Animal  report  of  Kent  Cooper,  A. 


viic  citiuiuvca,  wad  uy  a  luiai  - — - * - —  -  «  •  y  un 

of  1,258  members  of  the  staff,  as  com-  atio"  on  each  share  of  stock  owned  cease  the  appreciation  of  both  th, 
pared  with  1,092  in  me  previous  year,  by  Nieman.  However,  it  was  sold  niember  and  the  public  with  the  pur. 

for  $3,500  wim  the  consent  of  the  Pose  and  services  of  me  AP, 
FR.-XNK  B.  NOYES  FRED.  E.  MURPHY  court  It  is  said  me  objection  is  a  The  traffic  department  elfectpr- 

W.  H.  COWLES  PAUL  PATTERSON  ,  u  •  i  furmer  economies  m 

E  LANSING  RAY  GEO  B  I ONGAN  technical  matter  in  view  of  the  $3,530  luruier  economies  in  operating 

STUART  H.  PERRY  L.  K.  NICHOLSON  selling  price.  The  state  inheritance  pense  and  mrough  its  laboratorv 
ROBERT  McLEAN  PAUL  ^1  xamy  may  be  close  to  $2,000,000,  it  was  which  completed  its  first  full  year^ 

R.  R.  .McCOR.MlCK  F.  E.  GANNETT  said.  operation,  considered  more  than  2(e 


to  draw  your  attention  to  those  cor-  general  manager,  follows:  uucuun  wiui  several  senes  ui  vam-  n^nartmoni  r  ’’ " 

porate  matters  of  particular  interest  world’s  news  and  pictorial  able  historical  and  analytical  stories.  j  .u  ,  n,,;piri„ 

to  me  membership.  i  events  in  19^  were  so  divers^ed  There  was  constant  endeavor  to  fit  quality  of  prints  Among  meS 

It  was  an  excepuonally  active  year  and  sustained  m  developments  that  the  the  news  report  more  directly  and  developed  were  a  ribbon  dunhS 

m  me  growm  and  extension  of  the  daily  demand  on  me  facilities  of  the  consciously  to  the  needs  of  the  mem-  making  possible  better  conv  anH  til 

organization’s  resources,  its  absorp-  organization  reached  a  new  peak.  The  bership,  both  in  better  organization  elimination  of  carbon  rolls-  th^Jf 

tion  of  added  obligations  because  of  staff  met  me  situation  wim  credit  to  and  explanatory  background  material,  chronized  flash  gun-  a  printer  raX 

the  requirements  of  certain  social  and  itself  and  to  The  Associated  Press.  Comprehensive  regional  service  was  that  brought  a  reduction  in  the  nan» 

economic  orders,  and  in  the  proceed-  A  presidential  campaign  marked  by  provided  readily  to  members  in  hun-  supplied-  a  printer  feed  roll  anrf 

ings  at  bar  mat  affect  profoundly  the  more  than  ordinary  bitterness  necessi-  dreds  of  instances.  Field  represente-  rectifier  ’  for  sending  and  r^vin,* 

fundamentals  of  this  cooperative  m-  teted  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  tives  of  the  membership  department,  printers  Wirephoto  receivina  m7 

LanHIintr  lnrc»«  niimliBr  r.f  Gr-trotc  _ .  _ _  r  VV  ircpnoio  receiving  nu- 


R.  .McCOR.MlCK  F.  E.  GANNETT  said.  operation,  considered  more  than  2(1 

— - -  - - -  —  l _ ^ -  suggestions  for  improvement,  man, 

.  g-r  n  M  4  n  •  being  adopted.  Manufactur; 

Kent  Cooper  Reports  An  Expansion  ^be  portable  wirephoto  transmitter 

*  was  stepped  up  to  a  rate  that  soot 

In  Pictures;  Wirephoto  Advances  ewis 

Annual  report  of  Kent  Cooper,  AP  ered  well  in  advance,  won  real  dis-  room  pro. 


t-ifu  well  III  auvaiice,  won  leai  uis-  j, _ ^ 

,  ...  ,  .  t  ,  duction  of  me  news  photo  service  tlu 

tinction  wim  several  series  of  valu-  _ _ _ _  „„*_v.i:-urj  -t  ’ 


porate  matters  of  particular  interest  world’s  news  and  pictorial  able  historical  and  analytical  stories, 

to  me  membership.  ^  events  in  1936  were  so  diversified  -rn . — ,  — j - c 


handling.  The  large  number  of  tickets  created  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  chines 


There  was  a  gain  of  22  members  in  tee  field  and  the  unprecedented  mem'^rs'and  aiding  mem  to  use'^^^  JiirobSn  the^’SE  ^u^tv^f^! 

in  continental  United  States,  an  m-  total  vot-  severely  taxed  me  election  own  sendees  more  fullv  and  profit-  print,  while  tests  wim  regmerato 


in  continental  United  States,  an  m-  total  vot-  severely  taxed  me  election  own  services  more  fully  and  profit-  print  while  tests  wim  regeneraF 

crease  in  membership  especially  satis-  machinery,  but  improvements  in  me  ably,  contributed  largely  to  the  exten-  repeaters  have  proven  satisfactorv 

fying  when  it  is  considered  there  machinery  and  the  effective  coopera-  sion  of  the  news  service.  Kent  Cooper  General  Manager 

probably  has  been  a  decrease  in  me  tion  of  me  members  made  possible  a  _ .i _ ^ 

total  number  of  daily  publications  record  in  fast  and  accurate  service.  i  «  «  ^  -t 

,  J  rm.  J  -L,  J  ,1.  <1  J  .service  was  enabled  to  concentrate  its 


because  of  newspaper  mergers. 


The  drought  and  the  floods,  among 


,,  ,  ,  J-  J  •  eneigies  on  me  picture  report  by 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  Congress  other  outstanding  domestic  stories,  production 

and-  companion  laws  enacted  by  me  added  unusual  requirements  for  cov-  ^ 

states  imposed  taxes  on  account  of  ^rage  o  er  ^  ®  area.  department.  More  photo  editors  were 

unemployment  insurance,  effective  recent  decades  did  established,  while  the  staff  of  pho- 

January  1,  1936.  Special  assessments  ®  oreign  s  ^  arge  a  are  (ographers  was  expanded  generally, 

to  meet  mis  new  expense  were  im-  of  d^iy  responsibility  for  major  news  outstanding  devdopment  was  me 
posed.  These  assessments  were  sus-  ^^®^bies^  mgenuffy  and  endurance  of  portable  trans- 

pended  during  me  last  quarter  of  me  the  highest  sort  were  constantly  placement  of  these 

year,  collections  in  me  first  nine  machines  in  many  unprotected  areas, 

months  having  been  adequate  to  take  English  kmg  and  me  ^  reached  in  member- 

care  of  me  cost  for  1936.  oa  o  o  o  er,  e  ship  participation  in  the  photo  service. 

,  .  t _ looc  :*  _  *u„  civil  war,  me  serious  illness  of  me  _  , 

In  tn6  report  tor  it  was  tne  n _  ±\.^  n _ i _ _ _ ^  _ •  TTha  faatura  carvioa  rkr^arnfina  nc  a 


care  of  me  cost  for  1936. 


In  me  rej^rt  for  1935,  it  was  p^p^^  conquest  of  Emiopia,  tTie  teature  service,  operatmg  as  a 

pleasure  of  m^oard  to  r^ort  a  legal  Buenos  Aires  conference  and  the  separate  unit,  introduced  a  new  style 
victory  in  me  Bellingham.  Wash.,  radio  disturbances  in  me  Far  East.  and  presentation  mat  quickly  pro- 

c^,  mrough  which  me  own^ip  ^p^^^  department  experienced  dneed  a  personality  distinguished 

of  news  would  continue  to  r^ive  busiest  years,  wim  the  f^ni  mat  of  any  compeUtive  service. 

protecUon  ^inst  piracy.  Olympic  games  added  to  many  exact-  Its  activities  were  concentrated  on  a 

It  was  noUced  subsequenUy  mat  t^  financial  and  business  technique  suited  to  the  present  needs 

c^’  token  on  appeal  to  toe  United  service  expanded  its  facilities  "I  members  by  stressing  brightness. 

States  Suprerne  Court,  was  reversed  j^^p  p^^  sharply  acceler-  human  interest  and  editorial  polish, 

S ated  industrial  activity;  scientific  resulting  in  toe  preparation  of  fea- 


jurisdiction.  Thus  the  members  still 


news  was  written  and  used  on  a  r- - -  —  ™ 

are  faced  with  a  condition  seriously  u  j  •  _  i  At  o  j  a  •  •  au 

J-  A  u-  au  a  ..i.A  :  ^  -  broadening  scale:  the  Sunday  service  As  in  the  news  service,  the  mem- 

a  Sltodtio?*to "the  Board  is  features,  deliv-  bership  department  was  active  in 

giving  earnest  and  serious  considers-  . 

tion.  Anotoer  case  in  litigation,  mat  |  | 

against  me  National  Labor  Relations  '  | 

Board,  which  challenges  me  impartial  SL  ENJOY  A  HOLIDAY 

collection  and  distribution  of  news,  as  >/ 

well  as  me  constitutional  grant  of  THE  AMBASSADOR 

freedom  of  me  press  and  freedom  of  after  THE 

speech,  was  taken  mrough  me  lower  ^ 

courts  to  me  highest  tribunal  for  de-  A  kl  D  A  ^ AklUEklTI AMI 


tures  and  pictures  of  distinct  quality. 
As  in  the  news  service,  the  mem- 


ENJOY  A  HOLIDAY 

AT  THE  AMBASSADOR 

.  .  .  AFTER  THE 

A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION! 


The  amendment  to  me  By-Laws 
recommended  by  me  annual  meeting 
in  April,  providing  for  me  election 
in  1937  of  mree  additional  Directors 
to  represent  cities  of  less  toan  50,000 
population,  resulted  in  stimulated  in¬ 
terest  in  bond  holdings  of  me  asso¬ 
ciation.  A  considerable  number  of 
members  increased  meir  subscriptions 
to  bring  toem  to  toe  maximum  hold¬ 
ing  aumorized  by  meir  assessments. 
Bond  subscribers  previously  num¬ 
bered  about  half  of  me  membership, 
but  mey  are  now  well  in  me  majority. 

Earnings  of  me  Employes  Benefit 
Fund  in  1936  were  $113,555.96,  or  3.34 
per  cent  compared  wim  $133,139.01  in 
1935,  or  4.06  per  cent  Additional 
investments  in  United  States  bonds  at 
low  rates  of  interest  &nd  depreciation 


After  me  activity  of  the  convention,  you’ll  enjoy  a 
few  days  of  pleasant  relaxation  at  The  Ambassador 
in  Atlantic  City.  Golf,  riding,  shooting,  fishing  and 
omer  sports — or  quiet  rest  on  me  sun  deck.  Delicious 
food. 


TH 


Newly  decorated  and  furnished  guest  rooms. 

ENew  York  Office:  SSI  Sih  Avenue 
Telephone  MUrray  Hill  2-4277 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON.  Mofui^in^  Director 
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Stereotyping  was  nevtr 
such  a  grind  as  today 

T''HE  old  timer  performed 
t  more  hand  operations,  but 
the  larger  editions,  more  edi¬ 
tions  and  higher  speed  of  today 
make  stereo  work  more  of  a 
strain  than  ever. 

To  insure  skill  at  top  speed, 
every  possible  short  cut  mu« 
be  adopted.  Certified  Matt 
save  time  by  producing  de- 
pendably  good  first  casts. 

For  dependable  stereotyping 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  j 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T 
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Color 


ewspaper 
Specialization 


COLOR 

COMIC 

SECTIONS 


For  five  years  we  have  specialized  exclusively  in  color  comic  representation.  This 
specialized  space-selling  has  proven  its  value. 

Specializing  only  in  color  comic  advertising  selling,  we  have  proven  that  a 
complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  details  is  imperative.  In 
conjunction  with  our  space-selling  we  have  built  a  complete  production  depart¬ 
ment  to  handle  color  comic  mechanical  details  exclusively. 


Thus  we  offer  to  newspaper  publishers  a  well-rounded  color  comic  repre¬ 
sentation  service,  complete  in  its  fullest  sense. 


COLOR 

GRAVURE- 

ROTOGRAVURE 


We  maintain  our  own  modern  studio  (Union)  for  the  exclusive  handling  of  both 
color  gravure  and  monotone  production. 

We  specialize  only  in  rotogravure  advertising  production  and  the  value  of 
this  service  is  best  demonstrated  in  that  since  its  inception,  five  months  ago,  we 
have  handled,  among  others,  the  following  accounts : 


BENTON  &  BOWLES.  Inc. 

MAXWELL  HOUSE 
PALMOLIVE  SOAP 
HELLMANN’S  MAYONNAISE 
WONDER  BREAD 
SUPER  SUDS 

COMPTON  ADVERTISING,  Inc. 

PALL  MALL  CIGARETTES 
IVORY  SOAP 

N.  W.  AYER 


YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  Inc. 
JELLO 

SAL  HEPATIGA 
PAUL  JONES 
LA  FRANCE  SATINA 
INVESTOR’S  SYNDICATE 

RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN.  Inc. 

GOODRICH  TIRES 
SPRY 


NEEDHAM,  LOUIS  &  BROPHY. 
Inc. 

LIBBY,  McNEIL  &  LIBBY 
JOHNSTON’S  WAX 

BLACKEH-SAMPLE-HUMMERT, 

Inc. 

PARKER  PEN 


F.  WALLIS  ARMSTRONG 

LINCOLN  ZEPHYR  CAMPBELL’S  SOUP 

FRENCH  LINE 


Comic  Section  Advertising 

Corporation 

Intaglio  Service 

Corporation 

CHRYSLER  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  •  WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL,  SUITES  942-944 
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his  desk  he  is  still  pressed  into  action  trie  show  promotional  tabloid  a[  201 
in  emergencies.  During  the  recent  pages  and  18  accounts.  The  award  to 
floods  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  re-  the  Jeffersonian  was  based  on  its  con- 
lieve  a  staff  member  covering  the  test  for  carriers.  Honorable  mention 
Memphis  region.  He  accepted  these  was  given  the  following: 
duties  with  the  same  spirit  which  has  Portsmouth  Times  for  promotion  of 
earned  him  many  friends.  color  advertising;  Athens  Messenger 

An  advocate  of  scientific  develop-  for  general  advertising  promotion; 
ments  in  the  profession,  Atwell  is  not  Alliance  Review  for  the  b«t  adver- 
the  type  who  stands  still  and  allows  tising  promotion  for  an  individual  ad> 
the  parade  to  pass  him  by.  vertiser;  Bellefontaine  Examiner  for 

That  there  is  a  definite  place  for  excellence  in  advertising  copy;  Afid- 
young  ladies  with  a  knowledge  of  dleton  Journal  for  electrical  expo*, 
photography  and  opportunities  for  the  tion  promotion;  and  Ashland  Times- 
college  trained  student  of  pictorial  art  Gazette  for  consistent  and  seasooii 
is  a  part  of  his  creed.  advertising  promotion. 

Atwell  is  48  and  the  father  of  two  Contest  judges  were:  Harvey  H, 
girls.  He  keeps  active  with  the  Young,  Columb^is  Dispatch  advertb- 
camera  and  hopes  he  will  never  be-  director;  Harry  M.  Miller,  prwt 
come  stale  on  an  assignment.  dent  of  Harry  M.  Miller,  Inc.;  and 

-  _  .  ,  Harry  J.  Nichols,  vice-president  of 

Two  Ohio  Dailies  Witt  Romer,  Robbins  &  Pearson 

R.  R.  Fletcher,  Portsmouth  Timst 


Humiliating  Lesson  Learned  by  Free-Lance  Whose  Appear< 
ance  and  Dilapidated  Outfit  Prompted  Stranger  to  Ask 
for  a  Shine — Startling  Reformation  Follows 


While  you’re  in  New  York  for 
the  ANPA  doings,  you’ll  find  a 
warm  welcome  at  the  Medo 
store.  Come  in  and  feel  at  home. 
Park  at  the  reading  table  in  the 
camera  men’s  lovmge.  Snoop 
around  to  see  what’s  what.  You 
won’t  be  pestered  with  sales 
chatter,  but  you’ll  find  people 
here  who  talk  your  language, 
eager  to  swap  notes,  to  discuss 
new  developments  and  photo¬ 
graphic  problems. 


For  fifteen  years  we’ve  been 
serving  the  news  services  and 
pix  departments.  We’re  proud  to 
count  as  friends  such  live-wire 
organizations  as  the  Associated 
Press,  New  York  “Daily  News," 
Times-Wide  World,  Scripps- 
Howard  and  Hearst  papers.  In¬ 
ternational,  Acme  and  other 
news  services. 


CAMERA  KMGUTS 


So — we  look  forward  to  seeing 
you! 


You’ll  be  interested 
to  see  these — 

Special  Exhibit  of  Ross  and 
Dallmeyer  Telephoto  Lenses 
Contax  and  Leica  Cameras 
Kalart  and  Mendelsohn 
Speed  Flash  Onns 
Orsphic  and  Graflex  Cameras 
Robot  and  Exakta  Cameras 
,  Miniature  Enlargers 
Complete  dark  room  equip¬ 
ment 


BUILT-IN 

EXPOSURE 

METER 


All  the  out»landliiK  Contax 
advanlaiteft,  plus  super*»ensi* 
tWe  pholo-eloctric  raposure 
meter.  You're  nevc^  in  doubt 
with  Contax 

14  interchangeable  Zelsn 
LenM**,  including  the  Miper 
faitt  Sonnar  F:1.5. 

At  leading  dealers.  Write  for  Literature. 

CARL  ZEISS,  INC.,  Dept.  C*7-4. 

485  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
728  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles 


PHOTO  SUPPLY  CORP. 
15  W.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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THE  GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  COMPANY,  Ltd 

Fort  William.  Ontario,  Canada 


Successors  to 


Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd, 


Total  Capacity  110,000  Tons  Annually 


NEWS  —  PULP 


aQOi 


Main  Office  204  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


EXHIBIT  -C"— EMPLOYEES’  BEXEEEIT  FUND  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31, 

Cash 

On  Deposit  . .• .  $ 

United  States  Covernment  Securities  (Book  Value) .  1, 

Accounts  Receivable 

Accrued  Interest  on  L'niteil  Stales  (ktveriinient  Securities.  $  9,7b4.7S 

.\ccrued  Interest  on  Active  .MiirtKaKcs .  14,425.73 

Loans  Receivable  .  7,346.48 

Due  from  Real  testate  Agents  for  December  Rents .  3,203.99 


Report  of  AP  Auditing  Committee 


IN  a  letter  from  the  auditors  to  the  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee 
auditing  committee  of  the  AP  it  by  the  board  of  directors, 
was  reported  that  “no  changes  oc-  "The  committee  wishes  to  express 
curred  during  the  year  in  the  foreign  its  appreciation  for  the  assistance 
development  or  insurance  reserves,  given  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Curtis,  treasurer 
but  the  Elmergency  Fund  Reserve  was  of  the  Associated  Press, 
increased  by  $950,000.  The  auditing  Yours  very  truly 

committee’s  letter  to  President  Frank 

B.  Noyes,  and  the  report  follow:  Clark  F.  Waite, 

"The  report  of  R.  G.  Rankin  &  Co.  Chairman,  Western  Division 

of  New  York,  certified  public  account- 

ants,  who  audited  the  books  and  Frank  E.  J^ngley, 

accounts  of  the  Associated  Press  for  Eastern  Divtston 

the  year  ending  December  31,  1936,  j  q  Seacrest 

has  been  examined  and  is  hereby  Central  Division 

presented.  It  is  recommended  by  the 

auditing  committee  that  Rankin  &  K.  A.  Engel. 

Co.  be  retained  as  auditors  pending  Southern  Division 


Investments  in  Mortriages  (Bixik  Values) 

Active  Mortgages  . 

Mortgages  in  Default . 


.Mortgage  Boiiilholilers’  rarticipatioii  Certificates  (Interest 
in  Default  1  . 


Investments  in  Real  Bstate . 

Less:  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Buildings. 


Total  Fund,  available  for  Pensions,  Insurance  .ind  Sick 
Benefits  . 


$3.502.896.41 


EXHIBIT  “A”— BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31.  1936 

ASSETS 


EXHIlUT  ■‘D’’— E.MPLOYEES’  BENEFIT  FUND  ST.XTEMEXT  OF  INCO.ME  AND 
EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31.  1936 
Income  • 

Contributions  from  the  Associateil  Press . 

Interest  on  United  States  Government  Securities . 

Interest  on  Mortgages . 

Miscellaneous  Interest  . 

Rental  Income — I.ess  Expenses,  Including  Provision  for  Depreciation  of 
Buildings  for  1936 . 


Curnnt  .Issets 
Cash 

On  Deposit  . 

Petty  Cash  Working  Funds  and  Advances 


$213.77724 
46,660.14 
57,683.81 
697 J7 


Investments — Uniteil  States  Government  Securities 

(Book  Value)  . 

Acounts  Receivable. 

Supplemental  Services,  etc . 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  on  Investments . . 


32721320 


li  xpenses 

Group  Life  Insurance . 

Pensions  . 

Disabilities  . .  • 

Provision  for  Depreciation  of  Buildings  from 

Acquisition  to  December  31.  1935 . 

Loss  on  Disposal  of  Real  Estate . 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  . 


Total  Current  Assets . 

Investments  in  and  Adtvnccs  to  Affiliated  Companies 

.Vssociated  Press  of  Great  Britain,  Ltd.  aad  Associated 

Press,  G.m.b.H.  (Including  results  of  operations) . 

Fixed  Assets 

Teletype,  Wirephato  Equipment,  Furniture  and  Fixtures— 
at  the  Nominal  V'alue  of . 


125284.84 


S'et  Amount  Added  to  Fund  During  Year 


Results  “Overwhelming,”  Er"Se„. 

Advertiser  Tells  PIS  PA  advertisi^  budget  in  the  newspapers 

36,389.49  "nie  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  ,  ,  u  •*  i. 

1,117.58  which  recently  took  newspaper  space  Durmg  the  last  few  weeks  it  hu 

-  to  tell  the  public  that  the  Columbia  been  vit^y  important  to  us  to  tell 

421,852.25  Broadcasting  Co.  “would  not  permit  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  about  the 
us  and  two  Pennsylvania  citizens  to  Store  -rax  BUI.  As  you  know,  we 
discuss  the  Store  Tax  BiU  during  the  chose  the  advertising  pages  of  your 
A.  &  P.  Band  Wagon  program,”  has  newspapers  to  reach  the  pubhe. 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Penn-  “The  results  are  overwhelming.  We 
■  ’  sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso-  are  now  more  than  ever  convinced 

ciation:  that  there  is  no  other  advertising  me- 

83,192.87  “This  is  a  letter  from  a  satisfied  dium  that  even  approaches  the  news- 
customer.  papers.” 

“For  a  great  many  years  we  have  Newspapers  over  the  state  gener- 
been  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  ad-  ally  have  been  opposing  the  diain 
.216,000.00  vertisers  in  the  United  States.  We  store  tax.  which  would  place  a  tax  up 
have  tried  every  known  advertising  to  $500  on  stores. 


Current  Liabilities 

.\ccouuts  Payable  . . 

Accrued  Expenses  . 

Reserve  for  Unemployment  Insurance . . 

Employees'  Unemployment  Insurance  Contributions, 


Total  Current  Liabilities . 

Cold  Debenture  Bonds 

Due  January  1,  2000 — Interest  at  4%  waived 
Issued  and  Outstanding: 

Series  “B”  . 

Series  ‘‘C  . 


Defer  red  Income 

Assessments  for  1937  Collected  in  .tdvaiK'e 
Reserves 

For  Emergency  Fund . . 

For  Foreign  Development . 

For  Insurance  . 

Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities 

Balance,  January  1,  1936 . 

.Adil:  Excess  of  Income  osvr  Expense 
endeil  Decembei  31,  1936 . 


Less;  Transfer  t»  Reserve  for  Emergency  Fund 


Babince,  lieeemlier  31.  I93n 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 
DECEMBER  31.  I9.3t. 


EXHIBIT  "B 


Income 

Assessments 
Interest,  etc. 


Almost  a  quarter  of  a  rentury  has  passed  since 
.■Vnierica's  first  dry  mat  was  brought  fortli  by 
Wood — Today  many  of  the  greatest  newspaper  of  the 
nation  are  consistent  users  of  Wood  Drv  ^lats— - 
elof-iient  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  a  product 
ill”*  took  twenty-two  years  of  research  and  experi- 
iiie’it  to  In'inp  to  its  present  state  of  [lerreetion. 


Expenses 

Domestic  News  Collection . 

Foreign  News  Collection . 

News  Distribution  . 

Supplemental  Services  . 

Administrative: 

Salaries  . 

Contriliutions  to  Em;>loyei-."  Btne  t  Fund 

Provision  for  Depreciation . 

Unemployment  Insurance  . 

Supplies  and  Office  Equipimiit . 

Legal  and  Auditing . 

Other  Expenses  . 


£WOOD' 

?r  Hnr  ., 

[ILMAIS, 


Uniform' 


'Alwayt 


Excess  of  Income  «>*»▼  Expnne 
for  the  year  ended  Deceuib.i  31 
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IN  PICTURES 


STUlPfll*  OtUVHS 


CHEMCO 


TUEClNtlNN': 

mw] 


me  (£*mritmatiBxti«iri'r 

March  H 


or 

Manaoc" 


Product*  Company 


Chemoo 


Gentlemen: 


recen-c  i.i.w''-* 

.  mlseinc  an  edition  « 
oart  that  the 


very  well  red; 

J'oSuU  in  leee  time. 

18  aoathB  of  ^’J'^'^^definitelr 
>«moo  Camera,  and  can 


Sincerely 


/ 
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These  Won  Awards  in  New  York  Art  Directors^  Exhibition 


k  'CROSSROADS  of  the  World” 
ad  took  first  award  for 
art  work,  and  the  Macy  bouquet  of 
perfumes  won  the  award  for  design 
of  complete  advertisement,  both  in 
the  classification  of  newspaper  copy, 
at  the  New  York  Art  Directors  Club’s 
sixteenth  annual  exhibition.  In  the 
division  of  continuity  and  comic  strip 
advertising,  the  Fels-Naptha  copy  be¬ 
low  took  third  award,  being  the  best 
newspaper  copy  shown. 

The  “Crossroads”  advertisement,  a 
full  page,  was  prepared  by  George  E. 

Greene,  art  director  of  the  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue  store.  Mr.  Greene  also  di¬ 
rected  preparation  of  a  100-line  Saks 
ad  by  Jane  Miller,  which  took  third 
award  in  the  newspaper  class.  The 
Macy  full  page  was  done  by  Goold 
Studio  and  Herbert  Lenz,  under  di¬ 
rection  of  Paul  Hollister,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  store.  Second  award  in 
the  newspaper  class  went  to  an  85- 
line  Bovril  advertisement,  illustrated 
with  a  British  “beef-eater”  by  Lester 
Beall  under  direction  of  Rollin  G. 

Smith  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

The  Fels  advertisement  was  done  by 
Gilbert  Bundy,  with  Herbert  Bishop 
art  director,  of  Yotmg  &  Rubicam, 

Inc.,  New  York  agency,  which  took 
all  four  awards  in  the  continuity  and 
comic  strip  class,  and  nine  awards  in 
all. 

Advertisements  of  newspapers  in 
magazines  and  trade  papers  took  two 
awards.  One  of  the  four  Art  Direc¬ 
tors  Club  medals,  highest  honors  of 
the  whole  show,  went  to  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  for  a  color  photo  Pittsburgh  agency,  to  handle  advertis- 
used  in  that  concern’s  promotion  ad-  i*^g  for  its  line  of  pass^ger  cars  and 
vertisements  last  year.  The  award  quarter- ton 
honored  also  the  Scripps-Howard  purchased  the  plant  of  the  former 
agency,  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  and  its  American  Austin  Car  Company  about 
art  director,  Myron  C.  Perley.  Le-  a  year  ago  and  will  go  into  production 
jaren  Hiller  was  the  photographer,  in  about  60  days. 

'This  campaign  was  likewise  a  winner  Smaller  but  more  frequent  news- 
in  the  recent  Editor  &  Publisher  pro-  paper  advertising  insertions  featvu-e 
motion  contest,  and  one  of  the  adver-  the  Pacific  Coast  campaign  of  Ghirar- 
tisements  was  reproduced  in  this  pa-  belli  Company,  maker  of  chocolate 
per  last  week.  and  Nu-Malt,  a  chocolate  malted 


Metropolitan  area.  This  is  being  sup¬ 
plemented  by  intensive  consumer 
sampling. 

Featuring  photographs  of  old-time 
prize-fighter  prints,  Lincoln  Ink  Dis¬ 
tilling  Company  has  launched  a  nei 
^  winter-spring  advertising  campaigr. 
for  Silver  Dollar  straight  bourbor. 
whiskey.  The  slogan  under  the  filt¬ 
ers’  picture  is  “Silver  Dollar— It’s  Got 
a  Smooth  Punch.”  The  spring  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  plans  were 
.  revealed  to  the  field  in  a  series  of 

Whiskey.  National  sales  headquarters  meetings  just  concluded  by  ofificials  of 
are  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Maxon,  Inc.,  is  Seagram- Distillers  Corporation,  the 
the  agency.  Lincoln  Inn  Division  of  the  company 

Berkshire  Knitting  Mills,  Reading,  and  their  advertising  agencies.  'Riose 
Pa.,  largest  manufacturer  of  full-fash-  attending  included  Walter  M.  Swert- 
ioned  silk  stockings  in  the  world,  will  fager,  advertising  director;  Paul  War- 
transfer  its  advertising  account  as  of  wick,  president  of  Cecil,  Warwick  i 
July  1  to  Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Phila-  Cecil  Advertising  Agency;  and  Harry 
delphia  and  New  York.  The  agency  Bercovich,  Jr.,  executive  of  J.  Stirling 
is  now  preparing  plans  for  a  fall  Getchell,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency, 
campaign.  ^  P  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass 

Archie  Tarr  has  joined  the  Utility  in  June  will  institute  an  extensive 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  maker  of  campaign  for  Absorbine,  Jr.  Theffle 
Gre-Solvent  products,  as  advertising  will  be  a  variation  of  that  used  last 
and  publicity  manager.  A.  Ray  Arany  year,  aimed  at  “carriers”  of  Athletes 
has  also  become  associated  with  the  Foot.  Space  will  be  placed  in  a  large 
Utility  Company  as  Metropolitan  New  list  of  national  magazines,  and  color 
York  sales  manager.  A  newspaper  pages  in  the  American  Weekly- 
campaign  featuring  both  Gre-Solvent  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  is 
and  the  new  Powdered  Gre-Solvent  the  agency,  A.  L.  Miller  the  accour.t 
has  been  launched  in  the  New  York  executive. 


Accounts  and  Campaigns 


AN  BANTAM  CAR  COM-  beer  in  the  Bronx  Home  News  with 
,  Butler,  Pa.,  has  retained  15,000  lines  of  space  contracted  for  to 
MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  present  a  new  theme  called  “Intro¬ 
ducing  the  Social  Lion.”  P.  Ferri 
is  advertising  manager,  Lennen 
trucks.  The  company  Mitchell,  Inc.,  the  agency. 

Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  begin 
newspaper  advertising  April  26  in 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana  to 
feature  Barclay’s  Gold  Label  Bourbon 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  have  clisposecl  of  our  interest  in 
the  motion  picture  cooking  school 
plan  and  are  now  devoting  our  efforts 
exclusively  to  securing  maximum  re¬ 
sults  for  the  newspapers  using  our 
lecturer-conducted  cooking  schools. 


SEE  WHY  WOMEN  ARE  WILD  ABOUT  THEM! 

TRY  THE  fIRST  AND  ONLY  CHIPS  TO  BRIHG  YOU  NAPTHA! 


Home  Economics  Service  Corporation 

247  Park  Avenue  New  York 

Established  1924 
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DAILY— 365  TIMES  A  YEAR 


2,500,000  Pennsyl 


vania  Families 
Read  Local  Newspapers 


Every  MON  PAY 

dunnp  /$37 


Reading  the  local  newspaper  is  a  daily  habit 
with  Pennsylvanians.  If  you  want  coverage, 
then  you  should  advertise  in  Pennsylvania  be' 
cause  there  are  seven  papers  for  every  five 
families.  Only  three  other  states  in  the  country 
have  such  an  intensive  newspaper  circulation. 


Evfiy  W 

aur/hp 


These  daily  newspapers  ofiFer  the  advertiser 
a  concentrated  coverage  of  their  respective 
markets.  Write  them  or  their  representatives 
for  complete  marketing  information. 

Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (e) 

Butler  Eagle  (e) 

Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (e) 

Chester  Times  (e) 

Clearfield  Progress  (e) 

Coatesville  Record  (e) 

Connellsville  Courier  (e) 

Donora  Herald' American  (e) 

Greensburg  Review-Tribune  (me) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (e) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (m) 

Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (e) 

Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (e) 
Lansford  Evening  Record  (e) 

Lebanon  News-Times  (e) 

Lehighton  Leader  (e) 

Lock  Haven  Express  (e) 

Mount  Carmel  Item  (e) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (e) 

Norristown  Times-Herald  (e) 

Pottsville  Republican-Schuylkill 
Reporter  (me) 

Punxsutawney  Spirit  (e) 

Ridgway  Record  (c) 

Tarentum  Valley  News  (e) 

Towanda  Daily  Review  (m) 

Washington  Observer  ^  Reporter  (me) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (e) 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (e) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (m) 
Williamsport  Sun  (e) 


Every  5^^ 

during 


dur>*^ 


In  addition  to  national  and  local  news, 
Pennsylvanians  are  also  interested  in 
national  and  local  advertising.  As  proof 
of  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  is  in  a 
buying  frame  of  mind,  take  a  look  at 
retail  sales  figures  for  1936 — retail  sales 
are  up  to  the  highest  level  since  1929. 

For  economical  sales  producing  adver' 
tising  in  Pennsylvania  use  local  news' 
papers. 


Pennsylvania— the  nation’s  second  largest  market 
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The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  Among  Advertising  Folk 


Fundamental  Principles  of  Media  Are  Shifting,  Says  Ben 
Duffy — New  Start  on  Audited  Weeklies — Department 
Stores  Pasring  More 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Among  Advertising  Folk  BREWERS  to  campaign 

- - -  United  Brewers  Industrial  Founds. 

August  J.  BRUHN,  Los  Angeles  tion,  designed  to  improve  public  r*. 

office  of  McCann-Elrickson,  was  lations  of  the  brewing  industry,  wit 
elected  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  lavmched  by  leaders  of  the  industry 
chapter  of  the  4-A’s  last  week.  Dud-  April  14  at  a  Waldorf-Astoria  lunch- 
ley  L.  Logan,  of  Logan  &  Stebbins,  eon  in  New  York.  Col.  Jacob  Rup. 
was  named  secretary,  and  E.  M.  Ben-  pert,  chairman  of  the  foundation,  ex- 
son,  Lord  &  '^omas;  F.  M.  Jordan,  plained  that  the  new  organizatioii 


''PHE  whirl  of  new  advertising  Inc.,  New  York.  Ted  P.  Schreiber,  Banff- Metzger;  and  T.  R  PaiUson,  J.  would  mterpret  brewere’  problems  to 
1  methods  and  devices,  and  the  former  publisher  of  the  New  Lexing-  Walter  'Htompson,  were  elected  to  e  pu  ic  ^  ®  industry  in. 


onslaught  of  new  media — the  radio,  ton  (Ohio)  News,  is  in  charge  of  field  board  of  governors, 
new  types  of  magazines,  newspaper  operations,  and  it  is  expected  the  new  Thomas  H.  Wason,  formerly  con- 
comic  sections  and  color  printing —  group  will  begin  operations  about  nected  with  several  Chicago  advertis- 
have  brought  changes  in  “some  of  the  May  1.  ing  agencies  and  research  survey  or- 


have  brought  changes  in  “some  of  the  May  1.  ing  agencies  and  research  survey  or- 

fundamental  principles  of  media  and  George  Bolton,  of  Country  News-  ganizations,  has  joined  the  media 

market  coverage,”  according  to  Ben  papers  Advertising  Representatives,  department  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chi- 
Duffy,  vice-president  of  BBDO,  said  this  week  that  from  150  to  200  cago,  as  research  and  media  analyst, 
speaking  before  tlie  Boston  Advertis-  weeklies  in  half  a  dozen  states  will  George  Bijur,  formerly  vice-presi- 
ing  Club  April  13.  And  he  analyzed  be  represented  at  the  start,  and  that  dent  of  Fletcher  &  Elllis,  Inc.,  in  New 
some  of  these  changes  that  have  left  it  is  planned  to  extend  operations  York,  resigned  on  Jan.  15  to  spend 
the  advertising  man  breathless  but  across  the  northern  half  of  the  nation  several  months  in  Europe.  Announce- 
determined,  cautious  and  at  the  same  through  the  Middle  West,  and  pos-  ment  has  just  been  made, 
time  eager  to  catch  the  new  idea  be-  sibly  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Member-  Edward  Hamburger,  of  the  White- 


formed  as  to  shifts  in  public  opinion. 
It  was  understood  that  publicity,  but 
no  group  advertising,  was  planned. 

NEW  NASH  AGENCY 

Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  New 
York,  which  has  handled  Kelvinator 
Corporation’s  advertising  for  tm 
years,  will  also  handle  the  advertii. 
ing  of  Kelvinator’s  new  affiliate,  Naii 
motors  division  of  Nash-Kelvinatot 
Corporation.  The  change,  however 
will  not  be  made  until  the  1938  moddi 
are  laimched  next  fall.  J.  Walter 


fore  the  newness  disappears.  Some  ship  is  limited  to  one  newspaper  in  a  Cowell  Company,  New  York,  agency  Thompson  Company,  Chicago 


fnr  ^-affing  territory.  for  Browne  Wi;ers  and  Wikon  Dis-  has  had  the  Nash  account  and  vS 

Radio  has  been  res^i^ible  for  Space  will  be  .sold  in  individual  Company,  has  been  made  the  continue  through  the  current  m3 

many  of  the  dramatics  that  we  now  newspapers,  not  as  a  group.  Mr.  Bolton 


employ  in  advertising.  It  has  changed  added. 


Browne  Vintners  advertising  manager,  year, 
succeeding  John  J.  Fitzsimmons,  who 


our  thinking  on  printed  media.  It  The  auditing  is  to  be  done  by  a  cer- 

probably  has  been  responsible,  more  tified  public  accountant  to  be  chosen.  ®comes  ex  ^  ^ 

th.n  anvtbin.r  fnr  vnltinv  nnter-  ...Hit  fnr,«=  supervisor  of  production  foT  the  new 


than  anything  else,  for  getting  enter-  Sample  audit  forms  have  been  dis- 
tainment  and  showmanship  into  copy  tributed  to  advertising  agencies  for 
such  as  is  now  used  in  another  their  approval, 
comparatively  new  medium  —  comic  *  «  * 

•  •  •  .  i-  £-  J  Department  Store  Ad  Rates 

■  The  comic  pages  of  a  Sunday  news-  i--- r-n  a  o'nvnrM'r  .  -u  u  . 
paper  used  to  be  something  that  QEPARTMENT  stores  throughout 

wo^d  keep  the  chUdren  quiet  whUe  . 

you  had  your  Sunday  breakfast.  To-  news^per  advertising  rates. 

H.,,.  A  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 


day  they  are  being  used  effectively  to 
sell  food,  cigarettes,  cosmetics  and 
automobiles.  The  creation  of  the 


stores  which  answered  a  recent  in¬ 
quiry  by  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  New 


A.*  -.a:  York  resident  buvine  aeents  re-  General  Foods  Sales  Company,  -Huskies- ■ 

comic  strip  or  contmuity  techmque  *  j  *u  -  .u  •  agenw,  re-  wheat  Flakes,  -25o  Park  .\\enue. 

has  extended  far  beyond  the  comic  that  their  newspa^r  rates  had  N'ew  York. 

sections  of  a  Sunday  newspaper.  Its  raised  in  the  last  year.  In-  Blackett,  Sample,  Hummert,  Inc.,  247 


becomes  executive  plant  manager  and  NEW  HOTPOINT  COPY 

supervisor  of  production  for  the  new  Edison  General  Electric  Appliance 
Wilson  distillery.  William  Guyer,  for-  Company,  Chicago,  has  launched  its 
merly  advertising  manager  of  Schen-  first  company-controlled  newspaper 
ley  and  sales  promotion  manager  of  advertising  campaign,  reported  to  be 
Seagrams,  has  joined  the  White-  a  test  series  in  several  markets.  The 
Lowell  staff  as  account  executive.  first  ad  appeared  in  Chicago  newspa- 
_  pers,  promoting  Hotpoint  electric 

ranges.  In  other  markets,  it  is  un- 
Ad  Tips  derstood,  ads  will  deal  with  Hotpoint 

Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc.,  444  Madison  Ave-  electric  refrigerators,  starting  late  this 
iiue.  New  York.  Again  placing  s-cbedules  month  or  early  in  May.  The  ads  will 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  for  carry  dealer  listings.  The  account  is 
vf't*  placed  by  Maxon,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

W  hole  Wheat  Flakes,  2o0  Park  .Avenue.  _ _ _ ° 

N'ew  York.  ^  ^  .  _ _ 


Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Ave- 


use  is  widespread  in  all  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
creative  staff  of  an  agency  to  produce 
a  continuity  technique  that  sells  with 
a  bang.  .  .  . 

“While  radio  is  perhaps  the  out¬ 
standing  new  medium,  let’s  not  forget 
that  new  periodicals  have  come  and 
succeeded  whereas  others  have  come 
and  failed.  In  the  magazine  field,  we 


creases  were  generally  not  more  than  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  in  charge  of  ad 


10  per  cent.  Sixty-nine  stores  an¬ 
swered  the  query,  of  which  18  re¬ 
ported  increases,  and  51  no  changes. 

«  *  • 

Some  Cigarette  Figures 

‘  ‘OELLING,  advertising,  general 

and  administrative  evnenses’’ 


placed  by  Maxon,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

NEW  CANADA  DRY  DRIVE 

“It’s  Gingervating”  is  the  theme  of 


vertising  for  Joseph  Tetley  &  Co,,  Tetiey’c  the  new  Canada  Dry  advertising 


teas,  483  Greenwich  Street,  New  York.  campaign  for  the  spring  and  Slimmer 
Blaker  Adyertlsln*  Agency,  120  Hast  41st  months.  A  total  of  174  newspapers 
.street,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  • 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the 

.Viiiericati  Radiator  Company,  air  condition-  Will  DC  lOUT  COlor  ads  111  the  oaturdaj/ 
ing,  40  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Evening  Post  and  Life.  Outdoor  post¬ 


will  be  four  color  ads  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Life.  Outdoor  post- 


that  new  periodicals  have  come  and  kj  and  administrative  expenses”  D- f- Bmher  *  co.,  toe..  General  Motors 
jj  ,  ..uu  r  ,  ■  mi  Huildmg,  Detroit.  Making  up  10  inch,  six- 

succeeded  whereas  others  have  come  of  American  Tobacco  Company  time  schedules  with  newspapers  in  various 
and  failed.  In  the  magazine  field,  we  (Lucky  Strike)  amounted  to  $19,045,-  sections  for  A.  c.  Spark  Plug  Company, 
have  the  New  Yorker,  Time,  Esquire,  607  in  1935,  and  $18,329,309  in  1934,  Flint,  Mich. 

Fortune,  True  Story,  Motion  Picture  according  to  figures  released  by  the  Cramer-Krasselt  Company,  773  North  Van 
and  group  chain  store  magazines  SEC  at  Washington,  after  long  argu-  Street.  Milwaukee.  Placing  insertion 

reaching  mass  markets.  All  of  them  ment.  ^ich  still  does  not  throw  a  ;:r'",\e"‘^^urnrn‘’^7o:l 
are  comparatively  new  publications.  great  deal  of  light  on  the  exact  adver-  (-omp.iny,  Mirror  aluminum.  Manitowoc, 


D.  P.  Brother  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  General  Motors  ing  will  be  run  for  two,  three  or  four 


Building,  Detroit.  Making  up  10  inch,  six-  months  in  115  cities,  with  outdoor 
time  schedules  with  newspapers  in  various  --j-s  ivr„,,.  v— r*:*..  i 

sections  for  A.  C.  Spark  Plug  Company,  '^isplay  m  New  York  City.  J. 

Flint  Mich.  Mathes.  Inc.,  IS  the  agency. 


are  comparatively  new  publications. 

“Typical  of  the  public  response  is 
the  success  of  a  new  publication 


rising  expenditures.  For  Liggett  &  Wis 
Myers  (Chesterfields),  the  “selling,  J. 


orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sections 
for  the  Aluminum  (foods  Manufacturing 
('ompany,  Mirror  aluminum.  Manitowoc, 


the  success  ot  a  new  publication  Myers  (Chesterheids),  the  selling,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York 
edited  in  the  1937  style.  A  week  after  general,  and  administrative  expenses”  ‘-By  Making  contraciR  with  ncwspiiper*. 
it  hits  the  newsstands  three  armed  were  $21,221,248  for  1935  and  $21 332  -  throughout  -uinmcr, 

guards  are  hired  to  protect  unopened  904  for  1934;  and  for  P.  Lorillard  Com-  ‘  n"V' 

mail  whi^  contained  several  hun-  pany  (Old  (lolds)  $10,787,208  in  1935  Flagler’ Advertising,  Inc.,  7S  WcRn  Eagle 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  end  $8,381,641  in  1934.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Street,  BufTalo.  Handling  advertising  for 
of  subscription  revenue.  Would  any-  (Camel)  and  U.  S.  Tobacco  did  not  W-  Atlee  Burpee  Company,  seeds,  i8th 
body  have  said  five  years  ago  that  a  .specify  this  item.  street  and  Hunting  Park  Avenue,  Phils- 

magazine  selling  for  50  cents  a  copy  Gross  sales  of  the  five  companies,  i’**'®- 

would  realize  over  150,000  newsstand  never  before  published  were-  Ameri-  fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
sales?  Who  would  have  gues^dthM  -n  Tobacco  $217,224,080  (1935)  and  ^rcor'pLriL^^^^^^ 
one  newspaper  would  reach  3,000,000  $222,647,759  (1934).  Liggett  &  Myers  West  50th  Street,  New  York, 
circulation  on  Sunday?  Or  that  four-  $221,736,295  (1935)  and  $222,608,737  Harris  Sc  Serwer,  185  .Madison  Avenue, 

color  advertising  would  be  common  (1934).  Lorillard  $59,155,156  (1935)  New  York.  Placing  advertising  for  Strouse. 
in  the  daily  newspapers?  and  $59,174,572  (1934).  Reynolds  “Smoothie"  C./B.,  slidehak 

“People  have  more  time  to  read.  A  $250,635,962  (1935)  and  $217,320,050  sta^slim  corsets-,  78  Olive  street,  New 

12-hour  day  has  been  reduced  to  8  (1934).  U.  S  Tobacco  $1g'495'527  Conn, 

hours.  Sit-down  ^ikes  are  teing  (1^)  and  $15,789,294  (1934).  ’  ’  .4v^„„?  Nei^““.  ‘^ExtSgVhe 

conducted  for  a  3U-hOUr  peak.  More  Just  for  comparisons,  one  might  esti-  ing  of  American  Tobacco  Company,  Herbert 


circulation  on  Sunday?  Or  that  four- 
color  advertising  would  be  common 
in  the  daily  newspapers? 

“People  have  more  time  to  read.  A 
12-hour  day  has  been  reduced  to  8 
hours.  Sit-down  strikes  are  being 
conducted  for  a  30-hour  peak.  More 
leisure  time  means  more  reading  and 


(lUioJ  ana  SnJiSE.OUa./ifV  Harris  Sc  Serwer,  185  Madison  Avcimc, 
(1934).  Lorillard  $59,155,156  (1935)  New  York.  Placing  advertising  for  Strouse. 
and  $59,174,572  (1934).  Reynolds  *  Co.,  --Smoothie-’  C./B.,  slidehak 

$250,635,962  (1935)  and  $217,320,050  >‘ta^slim  corsets-,  78  Olive  street.  New 

!l9^^and^l5^89'^Tl934^i'®’'®^^^^  rH^Tartman  Company.  444  Madison 
(19o5)  and  $15,789,294  (1934).  ^  Avenue,  New  York.  Extending  the  advertis- 

Just  for  comparisons,  one  might  esti-  ing  of  American  Tobacco  Company,  Herbert 
mate  that  newspaper  expenditures  for  Tareyton  cigarette,  ill  Fifth  Ave.,  New 


extended  radio  listening.  Perhaps  we  cigarette  advertising,  mostly  coming  through  April 

think  that  the  advertising  methods  of  from  the  four  big  companies,  were  lAncoln  Boden,  Inc.,  Lewis  Tower,  Phila- 

1937  are  a  natural  development,  but  about  $19,500,000  in  1934  and  $17  -  adrertismg  for  the  Gibbs 

perhaps  the  new  media  wWch  have  300,000  in  1935.  For  1936  they  appar-  ^^"snTetrPhBXphia  "" 


opened  up  new  markets  share  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  making  us 
work  harder.” 

•  •  • 

Audited  Weeklies 


ently  jumped  up  to  $20,500,0()0.  Bathrsoir  Sc  Bynn.  Inc.,  300  North  Michi- 

-  gan  Avenne,  Chicago.  Handling  advertising 

AD  GROUP  TO  MEET  for  the  Elder  Manufacturing  Company,  Tom 

The  annual  Advertising  Affiliation 

A  Nncw^**^**r**  ^^******  Convention  will  held  May  14  and  chnrlea  E.  Ventrain  it  AMociatea,  560 

\  NEW  start  on  the  problem  of  15  m  the  Hotel  Lawrence,  Elne,  Pa.  Dwight  Street,  Holyoke,  Hass.  Handling 
■aa  auditing  weekly  newspapers  and  Don  Allshouse,  general  chairman,  and  the  following  accoonta.  Country  Club  Soda 
selling  space  to  national  advertiaers  Ford  O’Dell,  president  of  the  Erie  Company,  Inc.,  ginger  ale,  Springfield, 
is  being  made  by  organization  of  a  Advertising  Club,  guests  of  the  Pitts-  -  American  Tissue  Mills,  Holyoke, 

Select  Group  of  Audited  Weekly  burgh  Advertising  Club  April  13  at  a  „  oo  o.  «  , 

News^pe^  whit*  wm  national  lunch^n  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  Rocht![^er.  N.“7*pi.cing  advert*"- 

advertising  through  Country  News-  outlined  the  program  for  the  Erie  ing  for  the  American  Separator  Compiiny, 
paper  Advertising  Representatives,  meeting.  cream  separators,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  BUYERS 
DESIRING 
PAPERS 
IN 

MASSACHUSEHS 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW  YORK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OHIO 

INDIANA 

VIRGINIA 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
FLORIDA 

We  will  handle  the  sale  of  your 
newtpepur  property  in  e  prompt, 
confidential  manner  without  public 
fanfare, 

•  Spacialistt  in  Dailiet  Only  • 

NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY.  Prm. 

1707  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

«  Trlcpkon**  BRyanI  94>460 


TEn 


UAhliS  MOnK  SALISS 


“JONATHAN  YANKEE” 

SAVES  MORE— SPENDS  MORE 


Beeaune  He*s  Got  It 
To  Save  and  Spend! 


There  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  the  fact 
that  New  Englanders  save  more  and  also 
spend  more  than  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 


registrations;  more  life  insurance  in  force; 
more  radios  owned;  more  houses  wired  for 
eleetricitv. 


Hoir  Jonathan  Yankee^ 

(X)MPARES  WITH 

V-  S,  Average  Citizen' 


I  he  green  light  of  more  spendable  income 
hums  brightly  and  steadily  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  giving  the  “go  ahead’*  to  advertisers 
who  want  greater  returns  for  every  dollar 
invested. 


Everybody  would  like  to  build  fatter  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  while  buying  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  Economic  conditions 
place  Jonathan  Yankee  in  a  position  to  do 


Pell  your  story  in  New  England  News- 
pajiers.  Any  of  the  leading  papers  listed 
will  tell  vou  all  the  details. 


These  better  conditions  are  reflected, 
among  other  things  in  more  automobile 


Apparel  Inc.  Shoea  (1933) 


\EWSPAPERS  IN 


CIrcu-  2.5M  lO.OM 
latioa  line*  linM 

CON^ECTICUT— Population 

*Bri<lccport  Post  T.lof  ram . (M4eE)  54.iM  .125  .125 

•Brtdf .port  Post . (S)  24.iSI  .M  .05 

tDanbury  N.wa>TlmM . (E)  10,017  .00  .05 

•Hartford  Courant . (M)  20,751  .12  .12 

•Hartford  Courant . <9  62,504  .17  .17 

tHartford  Timm . (E)  61,141  .17  .17 

•Moridra  Record . (M)  5,710  2H  5H  (D) 

•Middlotoarn  Prow . (E)  10,150  ,025  .04 

•Now  BriUln  Herald . (E)  16.405  .00  .05 

tNew  Karen  Recieter . (E&»  62,202  .17  .16 

•New  London  Day . (R  15,005  .06  .06 

•Norwalk  Hour . (E)  7,021  .045  .045 

tNorwich  Bulletin  and  Record.. (MAE)  10,255  .00  .07 

•Stamford  Adrocate . (E)  1 1,656  .065  .055 

•Waterfeury  Republican  *  Amer.(M*E)  22,175  .10  .10 

•Watarbury  Repubiican  5k  Amar..  (EftS)  26,722  .10  .10  (C) 


CIrcu-  2.500  10,000 
latlon  lines  lines 
MASSACHUSETTS— (Continued) 

•Harerhill  Gazette . (E)  16,050  .07  .06 

t Holyoke  Transcript . (E)  17.550  .05  .065 

•Lawrence  Eaigle-Tribune . (ME)  20,021  .11  .10 

•Lowell  Courisr>Citizen  and  Ereninc 

Loader . (M5cE)  25,076  .00  05 

•Lynn  Item . (E)  16,061  .07  .06 

•New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 

Mercury . (M5kE)  51,460  .15  .15 

•New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times 

(S)  27,061  .10  .10 

•Newburyport  Daily  News . (E)  4,052  .02  .02 

•North  Adams  Transcript . (E)  11^67  .06  .05 

•Pittsteld  Easis . (E)  20,000  .07  .07 

•Quincy  PatrL^  Ledger . (E)  IM27  .07  .055 

•Salem  News . (B)  10,500  .00  .07 

•Taunton  Oasette . (E)  0,550  .055  .045 

tWaksAeld  Itom . (E)  2,202  .025  .02 

•Waltham  Newt  TrIbuns . (E)  5,265  .04  .025 

•Worcsster  Telssmm  and  Ereninc 

Gasetts . (M*E)  112454  .21  .25 

•Worcestar  Sunday  Tsieemm . (S)  61425  .22  .20 

RHODE  ISLAND— Populatioo  657407 

•Pawtucket  Ttmee . (E>  20412  .00  .00 

•Proridence  Bullatin . (E)  05,662  .22  .22 

•Prorldence  Journal . (M)  44,175  .12  ,12 

•Proridsneo  Journal . (S)  00414  .22  .22 

•Proridsneo  Nows-Tribune . (E)  25,461  .10  .10 

•WastsrIySnn . (E5kS)  5425  .04  .04 

•Woonsocket  Call . (E)  16,052  .06  .06 


CIrcu-  2,500 
latlon  lines 

..  MAINE— Population  707,422 

Dsily  News . (M)  20404  .00 

^•'llenO  Press-Herald  Express  Sunday 

Tsletram . (MikE)  62,052  .20 

„  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopuUtion  465,202 

,£5*er5  Monitor-Patriot . (E)  7,420  .05 

Im  . (E)  4.021  .026 

MaachtatarUnion-Laader . (M5kE)  22,6U  .15 

_  VERMONT  Population  250,611 

.■errs  Times.. . (E)  6.712  .04 

I5*".oN»«n  Banner . (E)  2,417  .02 

f fee  f^ess . (M)  17,715  .065 

Herald . (M)  14401  .06 

Massachusetts— Population  4,240,014 

5"»*7Er.nini  Times . (E)  4454  .025 

^">e»le««> . (E)  2M,1J0  .50 

Sunday  Adrertiser . (S)  522.450  .50 

. 265,245  .50 

•SSSS'^e . (8)  205,741  .55 

gwsId.Trareler . (MME)  206.400  .55 

•jSIISS . («)  *01377  .60 

SSiS  ;U 
i}:!S  ;lf 

•2L*“"5»entioel . Je)  II40C  .06 

ingyJwojB  Nows  . (E>  Go  .025 

;n!?*»«M.er  Times . (E)  7452  .04 

'"esaield  Recorder-Oasette . (E)  7,054  .045 


Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Ereninc  Bullatin — 20c. 
Sold  only  in  combination  with  Saturday  or  Marsday  Amer, 
Rates  apply  to  5,000  linos  and  transient  rsspactirely. 

Rates  apply  to  1.400  liasa  and  opon  rata. 

Rates  apply  to  1,400  linos  and  4400  lints. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement.  Oct.  I,  1026. 
tPublishers'  AOSdarit,  Oct.  1, 1026. 


CLASSIFICATION  | 

NEW 

ENGLAND 

U.  S. 

Spendable  Income  193S 

SS95 

SS13 

Bank  Depoaits  1935 

751 

421 

Savings  Deposits  1935 

.*527 

185 

Life  Ins.  Sales  (F.si.)  193:i 

69 

56 

Life  Ins.  in  Force  1935 

74 

650 

Radios  i)wned  (1930  Census) 
By  %  of  Total  Familie* 

33.8% 

10.3% 

Retail  Food  Sales  (1933) 

1  S86 

$55 

} 
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uRCULAr/0* 

BUILDE^IS 


HAM  FISHER  SIGNS  BIG  CONTRACT 
VIC  FORSYTHE  BACK  WITH  UNITED 


McNaught  to  Pay  **Joe  Palooka'*  Creator  Biggest  Present  Car¬ 
toon  Salary — “Joe  Jinks”  Artist  Back  After  Three  Years — 
Ed  Reed  Doing  Electricity  Ad  Campaign  for  R  &  T 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

Representing  what  was  called  column  panel  style  the  artist  boosts 
“probably  the  largest  figime  any  electricity  by  the  use  of  gags.  For 
present  day  cartoonist  ever  received,”  instance,  two  street  cleaners  are  pic- 
Ham  Fisher,  creator  of  the  comic  tured  with  one  using  a  vacuum 

cleaner  and  saying,  “Quit  squawking 
about  the  tight  hill,  even  the  mayor 


A  DECIDED  STEP  FORWARD 
IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
FEATURES  WITH  ASSURED 
READER-APPEAL 


RUSTY  A 
REDSKINS 


Adventurt, 
Thrills,  Mystery,  Humor.  Ro. 
mance — a  daily  strip  with  i 
unique  club-plan  for  circa- 
lation  promotion. 


Drawn  for  EniToa  &  Publishe* 
by  Bert  Whitman,  New  York, 

“Sure  that’s  the  m.e. — he  got  the  idea 
from  seein’  movies  about  newspaper 
men!” 


VIC  FORSYTHE,  creator  of  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  comic 
strip,  “Joe  Jinks,”  is  again  to  draw 
the  character  he 
has  been  away 
from  for  the  last 
three  years. 

United  Features 
will  release  the 
new  Forsythe- 
drawn  strips  on 
May  9. 

Forsythe  has 
been  with  King 
Features  during 
most  of  the  last 
three  years.  Re¬ 
cently,  “Joe 
Jinks”  has  been 

character  “Joe  Palooka,”  and  Charles  drawn  by  Mo’  Leff.  For  the  first  few 
V.  McAdam,  manager  of  McNaught  years  of  Forsythe’s  absence  it  was 
Syndicate,  signed  a  new  “long  term  done  by  Llanuza. 
contract”  this  week.  Vic  Fors3^e,  whose  real  name  is 

The  comic  character  celebrates  its  Clyde  Forsythe,  originated  his  comic 
seventh  birthday  this  week  by  being  character  in  1917  and  it  has  been 
published  in  approximately  400  news-  running  continually  since.  Aside  from 
papers.  being  a  comic  artist  he  is  quite  a 

Mr.  McAdam  said  that  this  contract  painter.  He  studied  for  several  years 
is  the  third  to  be  signed  with  Fisher  at  the  Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and 
in  six  years.  at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New 

Asked  what  he  believed  the  trend  York, 
in  the  modem  comic  is,  Fisher  re-  He  gained  considerable  fame 
plied:  for  his  canvas,  “Distant  Thimder,” 

“The  comic  is  becoming  more  im-  which  was  shown  at  the  Biltmore 
portant  to  the  newspapers  of  the  Salon  in  Los  Angeles,  and  also  for 
country  every  day.  Many  comics  in  his  Victory  Loan  poster  which  was 
the  past  pioneered  the  way,  but  they  used  just  after  the  war. 
relied  on  trite  jokes  and  exceptional  •  •  • 

slapstick  which  didn’t  attract  the  Tp  SQUIRE  FEATURES.  INC.,  Chi- 

^  4.  cago,  has  entered  the  news  field 

Many  of  the  present  comics  ^e  ^  t^e  extent  of  signing  Jay  Allen. 
^  admirably  written  and  drawn  ^t  farmer  Chicago  Tribune  Madrid  cor- 
their  appea  is  more  to  adulte  Aan  respondent,  who  will  cable  stories  on 
in  the  past,  and  if  some  of  them  the  Spanish  revolution  to  American 
ack  comic  elements  in  excess  of  newspapers.  Allen’s  dispatches  will 
rowing  ric  s  an  ye  mg  the  deal  with  routine  news  of  the 

tone  of  them  has  become  better  and  hostilities,  but  will  be  colorful  ac- 
ihe  (Rawing  so  immeasurably  im-  ^„^„ts  of  the  struggle,  based  on  his 
proved  that  many  of  ttiem  today  hold  intimate  knowledge  of  opposing  forces 
*e  place  that  another  generation  hi  Spain.  He  will  also  do  special  ar- 
l^ters  tides  for  Esquire  and  CoronT  maga- 

^Uen  sailed  for  Spain  last  week 
strips  that  have  the  elements  of  story  v  .  vacation  here  A 

quahty  as  well  as  added  ability  to  -.i  *  t  n/r  j  -j  f  i 

4.U  u  resident  of  Madrid  for  several  years, 

illustrate,  and  even  though  they  are  ah  •  i  *  t  ..u  -  n 

•  ^  .  ■'  .  Allen  is  close  to  manv  of  the  inniien- 

published  m 


r  RIDIN’ 

1  TRAIL 


the  news  events  of  the  day  a  decade 
previous. 

•  •  A 

NEA  SERVICE  has  issued  imder 
the  heading  “Aroimd  the  Clock 
with  the  Quins,”  50  new  pictures  in 
12  daily  eight  column  strips  reveal¬ 
ing  every  phase  in  the  lives  of  the 
Dionne  quintuplets.  First  release  was 
April  12  with  others  nmning  through 
April  24.  The  Dionnes  will  be  three 
years  old  May  28. 


A  natural  for 
front-paf;e!  Up-to-the-miantt 
daily  comment  with  keen  ob. 
^<•^vation,  simple  but  deep 
philosophy  and  striking  ho- 
mor. 


SPARKS  OF  LIFE: 

Kuhn’s  famous  cartoon  style 
reaches  its  peak  in  his  new 
daily  feature  depicting  “the 
good  old  days.*’  A  real  buy 
in  two  or  three-column  size. 


Ham  Fisher,  left,  creator  of  the  comic 
strip  “Joe  Palooka,”  about  to  sign  his 
third  contract  with  Charles  V.  McAdam, 
manager  of  McNaught  Syndicate. 


Vic  Foesythe 


PEN  “POINTS”:  For 

the  first  time,  a  personal 
handwriting  analysis  is  made 
available  to  readers  by  Dr. 
M.  N.  Bunker  through  this 
daily  graphology  column. 
Eliminates  chart  system  o{ 
analysis. 


“TELLING  TOMMY”: 

The  trend  toward  wonhwhile 
features  with  real  value  and 
clean  humor  has  revived  a 
demand  for  Paul  Pirn’s 
proven  ilaily  strip. 


WEE  WENA  WITTS: 

This  amusing  character  wint 
an  immediate  following  with 
her  sage,  comical  comment 
and  lively  antics.  K  dail? 
one-column  box  with  smart 
appeal. 


Two  sprightly  adventurers  in 
the  world  of  every-day  inci¬ 
dent.  The  humorous  way  in 
which  they  meet  and  con¬ 
quer  each  daily  problem  at¬ 
tracts  many  “fans”  for  thb 
strip  feature. 


newspaper  form  and 
called  comic  strips,  which  was  once 
an  apology,  they  must  be  accepted 
today  as  an  American  expression,  a 
purely  native  origin  well  worth 
while.” 


★  For  displays  and  details  of  ow 
features,  we  invite  you  to  visit 
headquarters  in  the  Waldorf -Astons 
Hotel  during  the  American  Aeie*p«F» 
Pubiishero  Association  meeting.  Pnts 
or  ivire  for  complete  informatloBi 
rales  and  territory. 


ASSOCIATED 
MIDWEST  NEWSPAPEI 
SYNDICATE  INC. 

160  North  La  Sail*  Stro** 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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WE’LL  SEE  YOU  AT... 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
Convention  Headquarters 
In  The  Astor  Gallery 

On  the  Grand  Ball  Room  Floor — Back  of  the 
Elevators  Adjoining  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
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CONVENTION  FEATURES 

An  exhibit  of  pri2;e  winning  promotion  material  from 
Editor  d?  Publisher  Sixth  Annual  Newspaper  Promotion 
Contest,  together  with  silver  loving  cup,  bronze  plaques, 
certificates  of  honorable  mention  and  distinguished  merit 
which  were  awarded  in  the  contest. 

We  also  plan  to  show  the  1936  awards  of  the 
Francis  Way  land  Ayer  Contest  for  the  best  nine 
examples  of  excellence  in  newspaper  typography  and 
printing. 

Editor  6?  Publisher  Convention  Extra  will  be  dis' 
tributed  on  Thursday,  April  22nd.  The  Convention 
Extra  will  contain  full  and  complete  news  reports  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Associated  Press  as  well 
as  the  Monday  luncheon;  the  so-called  "'’small  town” 
publishers  meeting  on  Tuesday;  and  the  "'’OPEN” 
Session  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  " A.N.P.A.” 
on  W ednesday .  Full  convention  reports  on  the  Bureau, 
membership,  labor,  etc.  It  will  also  chronicle  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
which  is  in  session  today  in  Washington. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Associated  Press  will 
be  held  in  the  Starlight  Roof  Garden  at  11:00  A.M. 
on  Monday,  April  19th. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  members  of  the  Asso' 
ciated  Press  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  at 
1:00  P.M.  on  Monday,  April  19th. 

The  meeting  of  ‘"small  city”  publishers  will  be  held 
at  10:00  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  April  20th,  in  the  Jade 
Room. 

Members  of  the  A.N.P.A.  will  register  Tuesday  in 
foyer  adjacent  to  Grand  Ball  Room  opposite  elevators. 
^  General  Manager  Lincoln  B.  Palmer  will  be  in  charge 
as  always. 

The  Golden  Jubilee — ""OPEN”  Session  of  the  mem' 
bers  of  the  A.N.P.A.  will  convene  in  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Wednesday,  April  21st. 
Sessions  will  be  held  mornings  and  afternoons  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  21st  and  22nd. 
President  Jerome  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post  Standard,  will 
^  preside. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  A.N.P.A.  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  at 
6:45  P.M.  on  Thursday  evening,  April  22nd.  Thomas 
H.  Moore,  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau,  is  in 
charge  of  reservations. 
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SUITE  1700,  TIMES  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  BRyant  9'3052  to  communicate  with  either  our  convention  headquarters  in 
the  Astor  or  our  Main  Offices  in  the  Times  Building  through  our  private  exchange. 
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MARCH  LINAGE  8.3  AHEAD  OF  1936 

Index  Drops  Back  from  February’s  His^h  Mark,  But  Stays  Well  Above  January — Month  Helped 

by  Early  Easter,  Hurt  by  Chrysler  Strike 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


TREND  OF 

1937  NEWSPAPER 

LINAGE 

(Cempi/rd  from  Afodia  Records 
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Despite  an  early  Easter,  bringing 
department  store  sales  and  vari¬ 
ety  store  sales  20  per  cent  higher  last 
month  than  in  March,  1936,  newspaper 
advertising  linage  dropped  back  nearly 
3  points  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Linage  Index.  The  March  level  was 
109.0,  against  February’s  111.7,  but 
well  above  January's  103.6. 

In  comparison  with  corresponding 
months  of  last  year,  March  was  8.3 
per  cent  ahead,  but  this  fell  short  of 
February’s  12.9  per  cent  margin. 

In  neither  of  these  comparisons  has 
adjustment  been  made  for  the  early 
date  of  Easter  this  year,  which  put 
all  Easter  buying  into  the  month  of 
March.  Last  year  April  enjoyed  two 
weeks  of  Easter  business,  which  will 
make  the  April  records  this  year  suf¬ 
fer  in  comparison. 

Even  the  retail  and  department 
store  classifications,  which  would  be 
most  sensitive  to  Easter  business, 
failed  to  maintain  the  pace  set  in 
February.  Department  store  linage, 
which  in  February  was  12.6  per  cent 
ahead  of  1936,  showed  only  8.6  per 
cent  margin  in  March.  Perhaps  that 
word  “only”  is  hardly  called  for,  since 
gains  of  8  or  9  per  cent  over  March 
of  1936  are  not  exactly  discouraging. 

Other  classifications  likewise  fell 
behind  February  in  percentage  of 
gains.  With  Chrysler  plants  shut 
down  by  strike  during  most  of  March, 
automotive  lagged  in  the  usual  spring 
rise,  and  actually  failed  to  equal  the 
linage  of  a  year  ago.  The  usual 
March  bulge  in  financial  linage  failed 
by  a  good  deal  to  equal  last  year’s, 
showing  a  13.8  per  cent  loss. 

General  advertising  made  a  better 
showing  than  might  be  assumed. 
While  it  failed  to  equal  February’s 
remarkable  figure  on  a  comparative 
basis,  it  was  6.6  per  cent  ahead  of 
March,  1936;  and  in  actual  linage,  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  general  advertising 
last  month  was  greater  than  that  in 
any  month  si^ce  June,  1931 — except 
only  for  October  of  1936. 

Classified  advertising  continued  its 
strong  course.  Except  for  June  of 
last  year,  actual  linage  in  classified 
was  the  greatest  for  any  month  since 
October,  1930.  Here  again  the  good 
showing  of  March  in  the  percentages 
is  overshadowed  by  the  even  better 
showing  of  Fel»Tiary. 


Broadcast  advertising  for  Febru¬ 
ary  amounted  to  $10,182,325,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25.1  per  cent  over  that  of 
February,  1936,  according  to  reports 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters.  The  January  gain  over  1936 
had  been  29.0  per  cent  Local  adver¬ 
tising  made  the  biggest  gain  in  Feb- 
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ruary,  40.9  per  cent  over  the  same 
month  a  year  before. 

The  only  March  figures  yet  avail¬ 
able  are  those  for  the  national  net¬ 
works,  which  totaled  $6,386,860,  a  gain 
of  18.6  per  cent  over  March,  1936. 
NBC  reported  time  sales  in  March  of 
$3,614,283,  up  19  per  cent;  CBS  $2,- 
559,716,  up  17.8  per  cent;  Mutual 
Broadcasting  $212,861,  up  11  per  cent. 

Following  are  the  February  and 


January  figures: 

Feb. 

%  of 

Time  Sales 

Feb.,  1936 

National 

networks. . . . . 

.  $5,714,443 

119.4 

Regional 

networks . 

96,382 

104.3 

National 

non-network. , 

.  2,517,000 

129.3 

T^ocal  . . . 

1,854,500 

140.9 

Total  . 

.$10,182,325 

125.1 

Jan. 

%of 

Time  Sales 

Jan.,  1936 

National 

networks _ _ 

.  $6,061,387 

127.9 

Kcgional 

networks. . . . 

92,169 

104.3 

National 

non-network. 

.  2,313,700 

142.2 

Local  . . . 

.  1,902,300 

121.0 

Total 

.$10,369,556 

129.0 

An  interesting  estimate  for  a  lesser 
mediiun  was  given  by  E.  Hamilton 
Campbell,  of  the  Jam  Handy  Picture 


Service,  speaking  before  the  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Marketing  Forum  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  April 
9.  He  said  the  “business  film”  indus¬ 
try  will  reach  $50,000,000  volume  in 
1938  if  not  in  this  year,  including  the 
aggregate  of  production  costs  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  slidefilms,  the  value 
of  additional  prints  and  records,  sales 
of  projection  equipment,  and  cost  of 
distribution.  He  pointed  out  that 
some  advertising  agencies  are  creat¬ 
ing  new  departments  to  serve  this 
field  and  said  an  understanding  was 
being  reached  that  agencies  are  en¬ 
titled  to  commissions  if  they  influence 
a  sale  and  contribute  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  and  the  preparation 
of  the  script  and  scenario. 

DRIVERS’  PAY  INCREASED 

Members  of  the  Cleveland  Delivery 
Drivers’  union,  composed  of  employes 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  News 
and  Press,  have  been  granted  wage 
increases  of  five  cents  an  hour,  retro¬ 
active  to  Jan.  18.  An  agreement  cov¬ 
ering  wages  and  working  conditions 
has  just  been  signed  after  negotiations 
extending  over  several .  weeks.  Judge 
Samuel  H.  Silbert  of  Common  Pleas 
Court  arranged  the  final  terms  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  the  union. 
Route  men  will  be  increased  from  95 
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cents  an  hour  to  $1  an  hour  or,  $5; 
for  a  51-hour  work  week;  county  me 
will  be  increased  from  90  cents  to  £ 
cents  an  hour  or  $48.45  a  week;  and 
jumpers  will  be  increased  from  34  i/j 
to  39  1/3  cents  an  hour  or  $20.05.  Ar. 
bitration  of  disputes  is  provided  dur. 
ing  the  life  of  the  contract  and  at 
termination  Aug.  11,  1939. 

DAILY  ACQUIRES  WEEKLY 

Fhirchase  of  the  weekly  Burlingaint 
(Cal.)  Sun  and  assimilation  of  in 
staff  is  aimounced  by  the  Burlingavu 
Advance.  The  purchase  was  made  by 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  whid 
George  Morell,  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  is 
president.  George  McQueen  has  bets 
promoted  from  business  manager  to 
general  manager  of  the  Advance  and 
J.  M.  McGrath,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Sun,  has  become  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Advance. 

PROMOTION  MANAgIrS’  GROUP 

The  following  committees  have  been 
appointed  by  the  New  York  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers’  Group  to  direct  hi 
activities:  Statistics — Ivan  Veit,  Times, 
and  James  Femald,  Herald  ThbvM, 
N.N.P.A.  Convention  Committee- 
Kenneth  Mason,  Sun,  and  Emeit 
Garth,  Journal;  Market  Data— Shir- 
man  Storer,  News;  and  Jacob  Greis- 
man.  Journal,  and  Lee  Tracy,  WorU- 
Telegram.  £2^  Lang,  Herald  Tribune, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
group,  and  Mr.  Mason,  secretary. 

DENIES  SALE  RUMORS 

Rumors  of  the  sale  of  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  were  de¬ 
nied  this  week  by  Walter  M.  Dest. 
publisher.  The  daily,  which  has  bsen 
in  the  control  of  the  Dear  family 
since  its  foundation,  will  celebrate  iti 
70th  anniversary  May  2. 

Give  Yourself  a  Break, 
Mr.  Employer— 


The  next  time  you  start  fishing 
through  that  stack  of  applia- 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  un¬ 
expected  vacancy  on  your  staff, 
take  it  easy  and  let  us  do  your 
worrying. 

We,  too,  have  applications  on 
file — from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  through  investigations 
we  know  what  past  and  present 
employers  think  of  the  work  of 
our  registrants. 

Newspaper  man,  magazine  man, 
advertising  man  or  publicity 
man — in  any  capacity  from  top] 
on  down — The  Personnel  Bu¬ 
reau  can  find  him  for  you. 

So,  give  yourself  a  break  Mr. 
Employer,  call,  write  or  wire- 


The  Personnel  Bureau 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

Chicago — 35  E.  Wackar  Drive 
Loi  Angeiat— 2387  Taviot  St. 
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Newsmen  Fell  Exhausted  in  Snow 
Scaling  Peak  to  Reach  Air  Wreck 


revere  hardships  confronted  news- 

paper  reporters,  photographers  and 
press  association  men  who  converged 
^  the  little,  isolated  Arizona  lumber 
camp  of  McNary  after  the  wreckage 
of  a  21-passenger  Douglas  airliner  was 
spotted  by  plane  April  6,  near  the 
snow-blanketed  summit  of  the  White 
Mountains. 

It  was  more  than  24  hours  later 
that  the  first  searchers  reached  the 
wreckage  high  on  the  mountainside 
and  found  the  burned  and  mutilated 
bodies  of  eight  persons.  It  was  hoims 
later  before  the  first  newsmen 
struggled  back  seven  miles  through 
the  snow  on  foot,  then  traveled  by 
automobile  another  11  miles  to  the 
nearest  telephone,  a  railroad  line 
[pgHing  into  the  lumber  camp.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Wide  World  and  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  photographers, 
with  portable  picture-sending  eqtiip- 
ment,  had  to  travel  through  the  night 
another  65  miles  by  automobile  to 
Holbrook,  Ariz.,  to  obtain  satisfactory 
leleiione  cormections.  INS  sent  a 
portable  transmitter  by  plane  from 
Houston,  Tex.,  in  charge  of  John  Jef¬ 
fords. 

Departing  from  Burbank,  Calif.,  at 
10  am.  April  3,  the  ship  became  lost 
in  a  Northern  Arizona  snowstorm  and 
crashed  on  an  11,300  foot  peak.  First 
news  of  finding  of  the  blackened 
wreckage  was  flashed  the  morning  of 
April  6  by  Maj.  A.  D.  Smith,  divisional 
superintendent  for  the  airline,  who 
took  off  from  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
accompanied  by  newspapermen,  and 
maintained  radio  communication  with 
his  port. 

Frank  Filan,  AP  photographer,  a 
member  of  Smith’s  psirty,  returned  to 
Albuquerque  because  a  landing  could 
not  be  made  near  the  crash  scene. 
The  AP  shifted  from  Winslow,  Ariz., 
to  McNary,  an  Albuquerque  freelance 
photographer  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  search.  The  Ari- 
lona  AP  bureau  hurried  Jack  Lefler, 
staff  man,  and  the  Arizona  UP  bureau 
sent  Bert  Firemen,  a  freelance,  with 
Arizona  Highway  Patrol  officers  on  a 
200-mile  dash  through  the  mountains 
from  Phoenix  to  McNary.  Alberts 
Monteverde  was  sent  by  INS  from  its 
Los  Angeles  bureau. 

Wide  World  quickly  put  men  on 
the  scene.  Three  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  men,  Sid  Hughes  and  Walter 
Brooks,  reporters,  and  Irvin  Forbes, 
photographer,  made  a  speedy  13-hour 
automobile  trip  from  the  Pacific  coast 
almost  across  two  states  to  McNary. 

Lefler  and  Firemen  reached  McNary 
from  Phoenix  about  2  aun.  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  7.  The  only  hotel  was  full, 
so  they  dozed  a  few  hours  in  lobby 
rocking  chairs,  then  joined  the  first 
searching  i>arty,  departing  about  7:30 
am. 

Residents  of  an  Arizona  city  where 
snow  is  almost  unknown,  both  Lefler 
and  Firemen  still  were  wearing  busi¬ 
ness  suits  in  which  they  left  Phoenix. 
Both  had  topcoats.  Lefler  wore  a  pair 
of  riding  boots. 

‘We  drove  11  miles  out  of  McNary 
on  a  road  that  beyond  that  point  was 
snow-bound,”  said  Lefler.  “Then  we 
watched  Major  Smith’s  plane,  by  pre¬ 
arrangement,  soar  over  the  high 
mountainside  twice  and  drop  flares  to 
n^k  the  point  where  wreckage  was 
sighted.  We  started  walking  about 
10  am. 

“After  two  miles  of  hiking  our 
group  of  searchers  reached  the  first 
big  obstacle,  the  roaring  White  river, 
an  icy  stream  fed  by  melting  snow. 
Another  felled  a  tree  across  the 
stream,  yet  a  couple  of  searchers — 
one  a  photographer — munbed  with 
cold  and  unsteady  on  their  feet, 


toppled  into  the  water.  They  scrambled 
out  and  continued  on. 

“My  group  found  a  wide,  shallow 
place  we  waded  across.  Water 
seeped  lltio  fity  riding  boots  and  it 
felt  almost  like  I  was  walking  bare¬ 
foot  in  the  snow.  When  we  started 
climbing  the  searchers  began  to 
tire.  Some  dropped  in  the  snow  ex¬ 
hausted.” 

Drifts  eight  feet  deep  into  which 
they  sank  at  every  step  were  encoun¬ 
tered. 

Lefler’s  group  found  the  wreck 
200  feet  from  the  summit  and  after  a 
brief  inspection  Lefler  shared  a  cow- 
puncher’s  meal  of  a  can  of  beans  and 
melted  snow  for  drinking  water  and 
started  back.  The  14-mile  hike  to  the 
parked  machines  consumed  7V4  hours, 
and  the  reporter  was  taken  to  McNary 
by  two  college  youths. 

When  the  town’s  power  was  shut 
off  at  9:30  pun.  because  of  an  elec¬ 
tricity  shortage  in  the  midst  of  Lefler’s 
filing,  the  reporter  arranged  by  phone 
with  Holbrook  to  furnish  needed 
power  at  the  telegraph  station.  He 


wrote  by  flickering  candlelight  while 
the  telegrapher  read  his  copy  tmder  a 
flashlight. 

Not  all  the  searchers  managed  to 
reach  McNary  in  returning  from  the 
crash  scene  Wednesday  night.  Too 
exhausted  to  continue,  one  group — 
including  Firemen,  who  suffered  a 
sprained  ankle — camped  on  the  snow- 
covered  trail  at  Paradise  Creek,  about 
2%  miles  from  the  parked  automo¬ 
biles.  Food  and  sleeping  bags  were 
taken  to  them  by  a  fresh  crew. 

Contrasting  sharply  with  unfortu¬ 
nate  obstacles  to  news  men  at  other 
major  airplane  disasters,  officials  of 
the  Douglas  aircraft  company  cour¬ 
teously  co-operated  with  the  press  in 
every  way,  Lefler  said. 

Sheriff  John  Nunn  of  Apache 
county,  a  leader  of  the  search,  de¬ 
clared  that  to  reach  the  tragedy  scene 
the  party  “had  to  make  a  trip  more 
difficult  than  has  ever  been  encoun¬ 
tered  by  even  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  men  in  the  White  Mountain 
region.” 


DAILY  AIDING  ANGLERS 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  cooperating 
with  the  Detroit  Bait  and  Fly  Cast¬ 
ing  club,  is  offering  free  lessons  in 
casting. 


DAILIES  PRINTED  526  PAGES 


Miami  Tribune  Housewarming  Edi¬ 
tion  Ran  200  Pages 

Four  newspapers  during  the  past 
few  weeks  have  devoted  526  pages  to 
the  industrial  and  civic  advancement 
of  their  respective  areas.  The  Miami 
Tribune,  marking  the  completion  of 
its  new  $300,000  home  described  in  the 
Feb.  13  Equipment  Review  of  Eairon 
&  PuBLisHEB,  issued  a  200-page 
“Housewarming  edition”  April  4.  A 
52-page  section  carried  a  60,000-word 
story  entitled  “Tropical  Disturbances,”' 
written  by  Paul  G.  Jeans,  editor,  re¬ 
lating  the  newspaper’s  fight  for  good 
government.  The  section  carried  a 
three-color  cover.  The  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont  marking 
the  opening  of  the  annual  Piedmont 
Area  Textile  Show  there  April  4  is¬ 
sued  an  100-page  industrial  section. 

TTie  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune’s  an¬ 
nual  Year  Book,  comprising  96  tab¬ 
loid  pages,  appeared  March  31  with 
a  four-color  cover  in  a  32-page  regu¬ 
lar  edition.  An  innovation  was  the 
use  of  a  metal  clip  to  bind  the  three 
sections  into  one  book  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  paper.  The  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News  issued  a  98-page  paper, 
March  28,  welcoming  the  Atlantic  Re¬ 
fining  Company. 


NEW 

FEATURES 


A  DAILY 
COLUMN 

A  DAILY 
STR  IP 


BOAKE  CARTER 

America’s  Dynamic  Commentator 

ROY  POWERS,  Eagle  Scout 

Reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America 


A  EEK  L  Y  Us  h  James  Montgomery  Flagg 

EE  FERE  American  life  pictured  by  America’s  greatest 

artist 


A  DAILY 
SPORTS 
COL  UMN 


DEMPSEY,  TILDEN,  MACK, 
HAGEN,  GRANGE,  SANDE  and 
ROBERTSON . . . SEVEN  GREAT 
CHAMPIONS  Writing  the  Real 

INSIDE  ON  SPORTS 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  LEDGER  SYNDICATE  BOOTH  at 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention.  Here  you  may  learn  more  about  these  out¬ 
standing  new  presentations,  together  with  our  complete  feature  program. 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

Independence  Sq.  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


84^CIRCULATION 


SUBS  the  papers  have  secured  more  than  say  I  was  gonna  sprinkle  it  on  her  person.  Total  personal  services  pel 
25,000  new  readers  during  the  past  gate  and  voodoo  ’er  if  she  didn’t  sub-  formed  by  all  Tribime  departments  i 
two  years.  TTie  Telegram  &  Gazette,  scribe.  So  that’s  what  I  did — and  she  1936  amounted  to  1,014,143.  These  fit 
in  turn,  gave  395  boys  a  four-day  trip  did.”  ures  include  only  non-business  n 

to  New  York  City;  54  boys  a  five-day  The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  re-  sponses,  and  are  unrelated  to  th 

trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.;  120  boys  printed  the  story  of  “The  Grand  huge  telephone  of  mail  trafBc  of  4 
went  to  the  Brockton  Fair;  160  more  Champion”  in  a  special  folder,  adding  advertising,  auditing,  circulation  an 
went  on  a  day’s  trip  to  Martha’s  Vine-  the  moral:  other  departments.  Among  news  an 

yard;  150  boys  went  on  a  Snow  Train  “In  buying  newspaper  circulation  feahuo  mail,  dress  patterns  “pullrf 
Cruise;  and  140  attended  a  big  league  the  important  question  is  not  merely  the  heaviest.  Sports  attracted  4 
baseball  game  in  Boston.  how  BIG  is  the  circulation,  by  HOW  largest  number  of  phone  calls, 

•  *  •  has  the  circulation  been  seciu-ed?”  handling  of  tickets,  connected  wife 

.  .  •  •  •  various  Tribune  promotions,  was  4 

The  Grand  Champion  most  extensive  service  at  the  pubb 

WHILE  on  the  subject  of  carrier  Over  5,300,000  Responses  service  offices. 

training,  we  are  reminded  of  ^OME  idea  of  how  large  a  part  the  - 

the  story,  “The  Grand  Champion”  by  Chicago  Tribune  plays  in  the  life  Mc«/cnr»v  cxniirc  csins 

Eldon  Roark  in  the  Meirch  issue  of  of  its  community  is  disclosed  in  the  NtwaouT  aiKirr.  bNDS 
Esquire.  It  is  a  colorful  yam  about  reader- response  report  for  1936.  A  Peace  now  reigns  in  the  Sett4 
Gilbert  Hox,  a  duck-legged  carrier  total  of  5,322,627  reader-responses  was  Newsboys  Union  and  paper  sellei 
boy,  who  won  the  “nifty  blue  and  received  during  the  year.  The  tele-  are  once  more  hawking  their  on; 
white  bike”  in  a  carrier  salesmen  con-  phone  switchboard  department  from  familiar  street  corners.  Th 
test  for  the  mythical  Times.  When  checked  a  total  of  1,924,883  i 
asked  by  the  publisher  how  he  ob-  phone  calls  from  readers 
tained  his  final  subscriber  to  bring  answers  t  , 
his  route  up  to  100  per  cent  satima-  baseball  scores  to 
tion,  Gilbert  haltingly  replied: 

“Wasn’t  nothin’.  She’s  a  nigger. 

She  can’t  read  .  .  .  I-er-well,  the  jani¬ 
tor  at  school,  he  helped  me.  ...  II. 


Stockton  Record  Reaches  Goal  With¬ 
out  High  Pressure  Methods;  Col. 
Knox  Predicts  Five-Cent  Daily 
As  Minimum  Price 
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By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

HOW  one  newspaper,  the  Stockton 
(Cal.)  Record,  increased  its  cir¬ 
culation  slightly  more  than  three  per 
cent  in  four  weeks  time  without  using 
high  pressure  methods,  is  related  by 
F.  O.  Lewis,  circulation  promotion 
manager.  The  goal  was  25,000  paid 
circulation  by  April  8,  the  Record’s 
42nd  anniversary.  The  necessary  750 
subscribers  were  obtained  in  four 
weeks,  with  the  paper  well  over  the 
top  by  the  deadline. 

“We  simply  presented  a  contest  to 
our  carrier-salesmen  and  indepmdent 
motor  agents,  and  staged  what  we 
called  an  old-fashioned  ‘Western 
Round-Up’  among  employes  of  the 
plant,”  explains  Mr.  Lewis.  “Cash  and 
trips  were  given  carriers  and  cash 
prizes  were  warded  employes.  De¬ 
partments  were  pitted  against  each 
other.  In  the  middle  of  the  drive, 
we  changed  over  from  Ideal  body 
type  and  Chelt  heads  to  a  new  stream¬ 
line  make-up  of  Regal  body  and 
Vogue  heads.  At  the  same  time  we 
introduced  the  English  system  of 
posters  for  street  sellers  and  news¬ 
stands.” 

Circulators  desiring  copies  of  the 
Record’s  contest  plans  may  get  them 
by  writing  Mr.  L«wis. 


_  asking  curtailed  street  sales  of  all  thiu 

to  questions  ranging  from  Seattle  dailies  was  apparently  irooee 
out  with  the  resignation  from  tk 
union  of  J.  M.  Boan  who  apologiad 
in  a  statement  for  “the  unwarrmtai 


major  catas¬ 
trophes. 

News  and  feature  mail  responses 

from  readers  totaled  2,363,601,  while  attack  made  on  American  Federatkel 
He  the  two  Tribime  public  service  offices  of  Labor  representatives”  and  urged 
gimme  what  he  called  Chinese  Goofer  performed  a  total  of  917,762  services  all  rebelling  newsboys  to  go  back  into 
Dust,  and  he  told  me  to  take  it  and  for  readers  who  visited  the  offices  in  the  union  fold. 
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Predicts  5c  Daily 

COL.  FRANK  KNOX,  Chicago  Daily 
News  publisher,  in  a  recent  in¬ 
terview  with  Editor  &  Publisher  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  increased  price 
in  newsprint,  was  inclined  to  view  the 
announced  raise  as  a  trial-balloon,  in¬ 
dicating  it  may  have  no  relation  to 
the  price  of  print  paper  next  fall. 
Regardless  of  the  newsprint  situation, 
however,  he  urged  publishers  to  in¬ 
crease  their  circulation  prices  and  to 
adjust  their  advertising  rates  where 
such  were  reduced  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  to  keep  pace  with  rising  costs. 

“We  are  obviously  going  into  a 
period  of  higher  prices  and  higher 
costs,  and  my  confident  expectation  is 
that  we  will  see  five  cents  established 
as  the  minimum  price  to  subscribers 
of  a  daily  paper,”  he  said.  “The 
sooner  this  wholesome  division  be¬ 
tween  reader  and  advertiser  is  estab¬ 
lished  the  better.  I  have  been  one  of 
the  few  voices  crying  out  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  that  three  cents  a  copy  ought 
to  be  the  minimum  price.  Anything 
less  than  three  cents  is  an  imfair 
burden  to  put  on  the  advertiser.  A 
better  distribution  of  revenue  between 
reader  and  advertiser  obviously  makes 
for  a  freer  press,  since  increas^  reve¬ 
nue  from  circulation  contributes  to 
greater  freedom  from  pressure  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  exerted  sometimes  by 
advertising  interests.” 
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EWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH 


The  Ten-Volume  Set  of  the 
Worlds  Popular  Encyclope¬ 
dia — one  of  the  several  suc¬ 
cess-proven  promotion  items 
from  which  you  may  select. 


ND  HOLDING  READER  INTEREST 


Nothing  succeodt  like  tuccest.  Nothing  is  so  convincing 
as  the  talk  of  the  press.  And  everywhere  that  publishing 
men  and  circulators  convene— wherever  they  reed — ^the 
topic  is  about  the  miraculous  success  of  newspapers  using 
World  Syndicate  Books  and  the  W-S  Promotion  Building 


available  a  number  of  single-book  winners— dictionaries, 
bibles,  histories,  cook-books,  Shakespeare,  etc. 

Let  us  kelp  you  build  circulation  at  a  profitl  Let  us  cite 
the  cases  of  newspapers,  large  and  smell,  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  new  records  with  the  aid  of  World  Syndicate  and 
have  made  money  in  the  undertaking. 

Now,  is  the  time  to  talk  it  over — whether  your  campaign 
is  in  the  immediate  offing  or  for  Fall. 


Organixea  100  Per  Cent  Club 

SIX  charter  members  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer’s  “One 
Hundred  Per  Cent  Club”  were  re¬ 
cently  entertained  at  a  special  dinner 
and  theater  party.  Membership  is 
from  month  to  month  and  carriers 
must  continue  their  perfection  in 
order  to  maintain  membership  in  the 
club. 


World  Syndicate  offers  newspapers  the  benefit  of  ma 
years'  practical  experience  in  promoting  circulation  throu 
premiums.  In  addition  to  its  Ten-Volume  Sets  there 


J.  L  RUSSELL,  V.P. 

WORLD  QYNDICATE 

^  ^  PUBLISHING  ^^COMPANY 
2231  West  noth  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Tripe  Popular  and  Profitable 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
&  Gazette  have  found  trips,  as 
awards  to  go-getting  carriers,  ^th 
popular  with  the  boys  and  profitable 
to  the  newspapers.  By  such  methods. 
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Electrically-heated  stereotype 


furnace  in  plant  of  the 


Newark  Evening  News 


Three  years  ago 
the  Newark  Eve- 
ning  News  applied 


General  Electric  Cal 


rod  units  to  one  of  its 


stereotype  furnaces 


Easy  to  Change  Over 

You,'  too,  can  easily  obtain  the  advantages  of  G-E 
stereotype-melting  equipment.  Just  slip  some  Cal- 
rod  cast-in  units  into  your  furnace,  connect  them 
with  G-E  automatic  temperature -control  equipment, 
and  insulate  the  furnace  for  electric  heat.  The 
complete  change  can  be  accomplished  in  a  single 
week  end.  For  complete  information  write  to  General 
Electric  Company,  Dept.  6A-201,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


160-.1 

GENERAL  (g)  ELECTRIC 


Equips  Stereotype  Furnaces 
100%  with  C-E  ELECTRIC  HEAT 


•THIS  SAYS  IT  ALL” 

To  Editor  &  PmusHSt:  I  was  greatly 
intoested  to  read  the  editorial,  “This 
Sijn  It  All’’  in  your  March  13  issue. 
Hiy  1  congratulate  Editor  &  Publisher 
OD  printing  it? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clyde  R.  Miller, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Elducational 
Service,  Teachers’  College, 
New  York. 

WHY  THESE  POLLS? 

To  Edhor  &  Publisher:  The  Amer¬ 
ican  press  should  give  the  current  fad 
of  conducting  “public  opinion  polls” 
serious,  critical  scrutiny.  Polls  may 
become  valuable  instruments  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  irresponsible,  hit- 
and-miss  polls  being  conducted  today 
are  objectionable. 

In  the  first  place  they  are  unscien¬ 
tific  and  unfair.  ’They  are  the  product 
of  mere  chance.  Chance  determines 
who  is  polled,  how  many  respond,  and 
what  their  distribution  is  according  to 
politics,  occupation,  geographical  loca- 
ticn,  age,  etc.  Only  one  poll  in  recent 
years  has  attempted  to  do  the  job 
scientifically — the  Gallup  poll  of 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opin¬ 
ion. 

It  is  true  that  elections  are  also  af¬ 
fected  occasionally  by  chance,  whether 
it  be  a  chance  remark  or  happening — 
"Rum,  Romanism,  and  RebelUon” — or 
the  weather.  But  there  are  many  fac- 
ton  which  make  elections  a  fairer  in- 
<kx  of  public  opinion  than  are  chance 
ballots  or  postcards  distributed  hit- 
or-miss  in  recent  private  polls  of 
opinions. 

Use  greatest  danger  in  such  polls, 
however,  lies  in  their  propagandist  in- 
*hxn<*.  ’The  results  are  announced 
day  by  day  or  week  by  week,  as  the 
poll  progresses.  These  results  may 

the  decision  of  individuals  who 
later  participate  in  the  poll  and  also 
voters’  decisions  in  the  election  it- 
^  Thus  a  poll  which  is  intended  to 
he  a  register  of  opinion  becomes  a 
oanufacturer  of  it. 

A  third  objection  may  be  raised. 
Polls  which  try  to  discover  which  of 
weral  candidates  is  being  favored 
>erve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  proc- 
exea  of  public  opinion.  They  merely 
duplicate  badly  and  in  advance  the 
^eefion  itself.  Their  propagandistic 
'^‘^Paniment  makes  their  applica- 
w  in  advance  of  elections  vmdesir- 
able. 

Polls  of  public  opinion  may  become 


NO  “COINCIDENCE” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  My  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  your  issue  of 
Jan.  9,  wherein  is  contained  a  report 
of  an  address  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger  before  the  Columbia 
Alumni  Association,  on  the  subject  of 
suppression  of  news. 

In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  the 
solicitors  acting  for  Mrs.  Simpson  in 
her  divorce  suit  “happened”  also  to 
be  the  solicitors  of  this  Association, 
and,  as  a  result  of  individual  approach 
to  the  members,  secured  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  would  refrain  co-op¬ 
eratively  from  using  the  news  of  this 
case. 

The  solicitors  concerned  have  never 
acted  for  this  Association,  and  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  case  referred  to  appeared 
in  all  London  papers  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  permissible  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Judicial  Proceedings  (Regula¬ 
tion  of  Reports)  Act,  1926,  which 
limits  what  may  be  published  regard¬ 
ing  divorce  proceedings  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  would  give  this  explanation  of 
the  actual  facts  the  same  prominence 
as  that  given  to  the  inaccurate  state¬ 
ment  in  your  report  of  Mr.  Sulzberg¬ 
er’s  address. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Bernard  Alton, 

Secretary,  ’The  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors  Association, 

London,  England. 


The  magnitude  of 
the  task  of 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
is  not  what  it  does 
but  what  it  must  be 
prepared  to  do  in- 
stantly  at  any  spot 
I  on  the  globe. 


ffhat  Our  Readert  Say 

I  urges  m.  e.  pew  memorial 

tb  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  may  seem 
«a  »  long  time  after  the  Marlen  Pew 
fst  memorial  service  to  be  writing  about 
llrf  but  even  at  this  distance  we 
tb  njyuge  to  get  Editor  &  F*ublisher 
ito  retd  thoroughly,  several  weeks  after 
wfe  it  has  been  published, 
th  In  the  remarks  of  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  he  said  that  if  Marlen  had 
wealthy  or  if  he  had  had  rich 
iriends,  there  would  be  a  monument 
somewhere  to  perpetuate  his  work. 
Ibis  should  be  a  challenge  to  Marlen’s 
bieods  to  have  a  memorial  such  as 
the  Mellett  Scholarship.  Certainly 
such  a  fund  could  be  raised  by  popu¬ 
lar  subscription.  I  would  be  glad  to 
subscribe  $50  if  this  is  undertaken  at 
any  time  by  EIditor  &  F*ublisher,  or 
^  any  group  formerly  associated  with 
Marie"  He  had  such  an  unusual 
^  pcnonality,  and  our  brief  acquaintance 
here  will  long  be  remembered.  Pos- 
sihly  suflScient  returns  would  create 
a  acholarship  which  could  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  reporters  who  had 
(iaoe  a  good  job  on  some  specified 
•"s  sul^t. 

James  R.  Young, 

The  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo. 


useful  instruments  in  democratic  gov-  i 
emment,  however.  In  the  formulation  { 
of  policies  and  programs  in  govern-  < 
ment,  such  polls  can  be  employed  to 
advantage.  Too  often  today  officials, 
elected  for  long  terms  of  office,  decide 
policies  after  hearing  the  voice,  not 
of  the  public  at  large,  but  of  lobbjring 
and  other  self-seeking  pressure 
groups.  A  scientific  poll,  conducted 
by  a  public  body,  could  well  be  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

A  few  decades  ago  some  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  initiative  of  “initiative 
and  referendum”  fame.  The  referen¬ 
dum  has  proved  its  worth.  But  the 
initiative  has  not  succeeded  because  it 
places  a  responsibility  upon  the  voter 
he  will  not  assume.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  “initiative”  must  come 
from  officials,  specially-appointed  pub¬ 
lic  bodies,  or  compact,  self-seeking 
pressure  groups.  The  poll  of  public 
opinion,  a  sort  of  referendum,  might 
well  be  initiated  by  a  public  body  in 
the  determination  of  policies  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Such  a  public  body  should,  however, 
not  be  directed  by  political  parties  or 
private  interests. 

R.  R.  Barlow, 

Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Illinois. 


Uniform  Heat  Distribution 

Later,  when  old  stereotype  equipment  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed,  modern  electric  equipment  was  added.  Uni¬ 
form  heat  distribution  with  this  method  of  melting 
metal  resulted  at  once  in  clearer-cut  plates  and  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  dross.  Now  the  News  has 
ordered  additional  G-E  equipment  to  complete  the 
electrification  of  its  furnaces. 


dipped  the  units  right 
into  the  type  metal.  The  increased  melting  speed 
and  cleaner  plates  made  possible  by  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  installed  in  one  furnace  showed  this  newspaper 
the  benefits  of  electric  heat. 


'"■V  Editor  &  I'ublisher  for  April  i7,  193 


Wagner  Labor  Act  Upheld  In  AP  Case 


In  conference  with  Byron  Price  (left),  executive  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Morris  Watson  is  reassigned  to  duty  upon  his  return  to  work  in  AP’s  New 
York  office  Tuesday  morning  following  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  upholding 
Wagner  Labor  Act. 


{Continued  jrom  page  13) 

“Do  the  people  of  this  land — in  the 
providence  of  God,  favored,  as  they 
sometimes  boast,  above  all  others  in 


CHAS.  WvzANSKt  Chasles  Fahy 

the  plenitude  of  their  liberties — desire  f 
to  preserve  those  so  carefully  pro-  c 

Labor  Board  Hearing  \ 
Erroneously  Reported  j 

In  reporting  a  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  hearing  on  Associated 
Press  collective  bargaining  in  its  issue 
of  Oct.  31,  1936,  Editor  &  Publisher 
inadvertently  reported  incorrectly  the 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
Morris  Watson’s  discharge. 

Morris  Watson  was  praised  by  his 
fellow  workers  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  a  unanimous  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  unit  in  the  New 
York'  office  as  a  newspaper  man  “of 
unusual  ability  and  integrity.’’  Fur¬ 
ther,  his  claim  and  the  claim  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  that  he 
was  discharged  by  the  Associated 
Press  only  because  of  his  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  Guild  was  upheld  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  unanimously  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  a  five  to  i 
four  decision  on  April  12,  1937,  af-  . 
firmed  the  decision  of  the  National  | 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  of  the  | 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  one  of  the  five  cases  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

EIditor  &  Publisher  is  glad  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  correction  in  mitigation  of 
any  damage  done  to  Mr.  Watson’s 
reputation. 

PRESS  CAMERAMEN  DANCE 

More  than  2,000  persons  attended 
the  eighth  annual  dance  of  the  Press 
Photographers  Association  of  New 
York  April  9  at  the  Hotel  Commodore. 
Headliners  of  stage  and  screen  and 
radio  were  featured  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  Well-known  cartoonists  and 
columnists  contributed  to  the  55-page 


tected  by  the  First  Amendment: 
liberty  of  religious  worship,  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  as  freemen  peacably  to  assemble 
and  petition  their  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances?  If  so,  let  them 
withstand  all  beginnings  of  encroach¬ 
ment.  For  the  saddest  epitaph  which 
can  be  carved  in  memory  of  a  van¬ 
ished  liberty  is  that  it  was  lost  be¬ 
cause  its  possessors  failed  to  stretch 
forth  a  saving  hand  while  yet  there 
was  time.” 

Lawyers  who  argued  the  case  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Bo^u'd 
before  the  high  coui't  last  February 
were  Charles  Fahy  and  Charles  Wy- 
zanski. 

Morris  Ernst,  counsel  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  was  present,  but  was 
denied  permission  to  speak. 

souvenir  program.  Joseph  Heppner 
was  chairman  of  the  dance  commit¬ 
tee.  Other  officers  are;  Matthew 
Black  of  the  New  York  American; 
Joseph  Lyons  and  Vincent  Lopez  of 
the  New  York  Sun;  Albert  C. 
Aumuller,  World-Telegram;  Victor 
Twyman,  Daily  News;  and  Robert  A. 
Wands,  New  York  Times  Wide  World. 
President  Roosevelt  was  voted  the 
most  photographed  person  in  the 
United  States  in  the  association’s  poll 
in  conjunction  with  the  dance.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  President  in  order  were 
Mayor  LaGuardia,  James  Farley, 
Babe  Ruth,  John  L.  Lewis  and 
Marion  Davies.  New  York  State  ex- 
’  ecutioner  Robert  Elliot,  took  top 
•  honors  as  the  hardest  man  to  photo- 
'  graph,  with  Greta  Garbo  running 
'  second  and  J.  P.  Morgan  third. 


it  you  are,  or  anticipate, 
appropriating  advertising 
monies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read 
NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

The  only  Journal  covering  the 
activities  of  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  in  these  terri- 
I  tories. 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St. 

I  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

Published  Monthly— Subscription  Rate 
1  7/-  per  year,  post  free. 


Want  Ad 
Intelligence 
Test  ? 


] ,  What  do  tho  Gallup  findings  roveal  is  a  "strongor" 
feature  than  comics  for  promoting  reader  inter¬ 
est  on  a  want  ad  page? 

2.  What  are  the  two  BEST  months  of  the  year  to 
secure  Farm  For  Sale  ads? 

3.  In  what  ONE  month  of  the  year  are  more  homes 
SOLD  than  any  other?  WHY? 

4.  Do  more  men  or  women  read  Home  For  Sale 
ads?  To  whom  should  ads  be  written? 

5.  What  is  "sequence  of  want  ad  classifications"? 
How  has  it  helped  one  large  eastern  paper? 

What  is  the  ONE  word  of  six  letters  that 
should  go  in  practically  every  lost  ad  to  make 
it  produce  RESULTS? 

7.  What  large  chain  store  advertiser  said  he  placed 
his  display  schedule  in  the  paper  with  the  most 
want  ads?  WHY? 

3.  What  rate  plan  eliminates  all  "shortages"  in 
remittances  on  out  of  town  want  ads? 

9.  What  papers  have  a  "carry  over"  of  up  to  70% 
of  their  Sunday  Want  Ad  business  into  Monday's 
issue,  thus  avoiding  a  big  first  of  the  week'  slump 
and  naturally  lessening  results?  How  do  they 
do  it? 

10.  What  classifications  are  helped  by  Daylight 
Savings? 

*  *  *  * 

The  Money  Making.  Linage  Getting,  Reader 
Interest  and  Circulation  Building  answers  to  the 
above,  and  ninety  more,  want  ad  questions,  with 
the  regular  monthly  prize  winning  want  ad  Busi¬ 
ness  Building  Ideas  (not  stunts  or  schemes)  are 
published  in  Harrison  MacDonald's  Monthly  Want 
Ad  Builder. 

What  does  it  cost  you  not  to  GET  IT?  This  in¬ 
formation  will  also  be  given  subscribers  at  Mac¬ 
Donald's  First  Eastern  Want  Ad  Clinic  to  be  held 
in  the  Panel  Room  of  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
City,  Monday,  April 
26th,  and  Tuesday,  April 
I  ^  27th. 


The  Publishers 
Syndicate 

30  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chica90 

f  Exrluitive  rs>pro$^ntatives  for  this 

and  all  foreign  countries,) 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  17,  1937 


MARCH  LINAGE  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

. . (e)  708,592  572,585  136,007  G 

1“^  Journal  . (e)  1,302.976  1,026,543  276,433  G 

^pl^s  . (S)  284,585  247,435  37,150  G 

Daily  .  2,011,568  1499,128  412,440  G 

Sund,iy  .  284,585  247,435  37,150  0 

Grand  Total  .  2,296,153  1,846,563  449,590  G 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

.,(m)  1,247,288  1,075,873  171,415  G 
..(m)  782,316  651,273  131,043  G 


Ti«.-L'nion  . (e)  626,756  501,034 

. 605,098  561,663 

sSniiiicer  Press,. (m)  299,301  300.366 

Sf^S^^ion  . (S)  213.169  240,222 

Press..  (S)  92,691  98,434 

T,<.1  Daily  .  1,531,155  1,363,063 

tS  Sunday  .  305,860  338,656 

Grand  Tot.iI  .  1,837,015  1,701,719 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 


Total  Daily  . 
ToUl  Sund.-iy 
Grand  Total 


125,722  G 
43,435  G 
1,065  L 
27,053  L 
5,743  L 

168,092  G 
32,796  L 
135.296  G 


115,520  G 
10,247  G 
125,767  G 


Tribune  . (m)  1,247,288  1,075,873 

Herald  &  Examiner. .  (m)  782,316  651,273 

tNews  . (e)  1.244,481  992,689 

American  . (e)  864,074  760,263 

Times  . (e)  593,587  414,464 

tTribune  . (S)  716,557  746.402 

•Herald  &  Ex^iner..(S)  389,828  481,765 

Times  . (S)  69,072  71.986 

Total  Daily  .  4,731,746  3.894.562 

Total  Sunday  .  1,175,457  1,300,153 

Grand  Total  .  5.907.203  5,194,715 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer  . (m) 

Post  . (e) 

Times-Star  . (e) 

tEnquirer  . (S) 


475,976  460,540 

775.057  606,583 

1,089,096  1,025.652 
481,914  568,524 


Total  Daily  .  2,340.129  2,092,775 

Total  Sunday  .  481,914  568,524 

Grand  Total  .  2.822,043  2.661,299 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Plain  Dealer  . (m) 

News  . (e) 

Press  . (c) 

tlPlain  Dealer . (S) 


734,390  653,702 

751.201  643,765 

1,229,650  1,052,514 
464,689  489,227 


Citiien  . 

Tines  . ••••.•(£) 

Cttuen-Times  . (S) 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


OMmin  . (e)  502.924  463,266  39,658  G 

I^ril  . (e)  744.060  693,193  50,857  G 

Constitution  . (m)  531,816  527,439  4,377  G 

•American  . (S)  227,960  267,479  39,519  L 

tloumal  . (S)  212,148  241,695  29.547  L 

(Witutitm  . (S)  213,713  236,657  22,944  L 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,778,800  1,683,898  94,902  G 

Total  Sunday  .  653,821  745,831  92,010  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,432,621  2,429,729  2,892  G 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

••Press-Union  . (e)  404,289  355,034  49.255  G 

Press-Union  . (S)  73,670  65,590  8,080  G 

Total  Daily  .  404,289  355,034  49,255  G 

Total  Sunday  .  73,670  65,590  ,S,080  G 

Grand  Total  .  477,959  420,624  57,335  G 

••Press-Union  sold  morning  and  evening  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition  shown. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Total  Daily  .  2.715,241  2,349.981 

Total  Sunday  .  464.689  489,227 

Grand  Total  .  3.179.930  2.839,208 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (e)  1,124.698  926,331 

Citizen  . (e)  689,427  631,286 

Ohio  State  Journal  ..(m)  264.936  224.068 

Dispatch  . (S)  280.109  330.605 

Star  . (S)  57,928  56.596 

Total  Daily  .  2,079,061  1,781,685 

Total  Sunday  .  338.037  387,201 

Grand  Total  .  2,417.098  2.168,886 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  722.997  644,820 

Times-Herald  . (e)  935,328  866,544 

Journal  . (e)  607,886  578,542 

sSDisoatch  . (e)  299.130  277.862 

tNews  . (S)  311.664  352,721 

Times-Herald  . (S)  253,610  272,663 

Dispatch  . (S)  74,226  99,029 

Total  Daily  .  2,565.331  2,367,768 

Total  Sunday  .  639.500  724,413 

Grand  Total  .  3,204.831  3,092,181 

§5  d.ays, 

DAYTON, OHIO 


131.043  G 
251,792  G 
103,811  G 
179.123  G 
29,845  L 
91,937  L 
2,914  L 

837,184  G 
124.696  L 
712,488  G 

15.436  G 
168.474  G 

63.444  G 
86,610  L 

247.354  G 
86,610  L 
160,744  G 

80,688  G 

107.436  G 
177,136  G 

24,538  L 

365,260  G 
24,538  L 
340,722  G 

198.367  G 
58,141  G 
40.868  G 
50.496  L 
1,332  G 

297,376  G 
49,164  L 
248,212  G 

78.177  G 
68,784  G 
29,344  G 
21.258  G 
41,057  L 
19.053  L 
24,803  L 

197,563  G 
84,913  L 
112,650  G 


News-Post  . 

. (e) 

1,054,324 

891,922 

162,402  G 

Sun  . 

1,214,065 

1,088,535 

125,530  G 

Son  . 

598,494 

526,606 

71,888  G 

•American  , . . , 

. (S) 

352,061 

414,897 

62,836  L 

ttSnn  . 

. (S) 

447,111 

492,293 

45,182  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,866.883  2,507,063 

Total  Sunday  .  799,172  907,190 

Grand  Total  .  3.666,055  3,414,253 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Commercial  . (e)  214.754  203,743 

News  . (m)  424.110  361,136 


359,820  G 
108,018  L 
251,802  G 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald  . (m)  420,154  370,895 

News  . (e)  662,321  607,737 

Post  . (e)  453,516  390,410 

tNews  &  .Age-Herald. (S)  299,897  327,508 

Total  Daily  .  1.535,991  1,369,042 

Total  Sunday  .  299,897  327,508 

Grand  Total  .  1,835,888  1,696,550 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Journal  . (nt)  402,383  334.699 

Herald  . (e)  781.932  674.378 

News  . (e)  1,091.313  940,075 

Journal  . (S3  118.647  128,290 

News  . (S)  139.736  144,933 

Total  Daily  .  2.275.628  1,949,152 

Total  Sunday  .  258.383  273.223 

Grand  Total  .  2,534,011  2,222.375 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News  ....(m)  363,511  358,544 

Post  . (e)  924,619  836,514 

Rocky  Mt.  News  ....(S)  73,190  67,829 

Post  . (S)  227,151  255,706 

Total  Daily  .  1,288,13()  1,195,058 

Total  Sunday  .  300,341  323,535 

Grand  Total  .  1,588,471  1.518,593 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register  . (m)  388,396  330.584 

Tribune  . (e)  573.558  510.970 

Register  . (S)  221,998  314,848 


67.684  G 
107,554  G 
151.238  G 
9,643  L 
5,197  L 

326,476  G 
14,840  L 
311,636  G 


Record  . (m) 

•\merican  . (e) 

SGlobe  . (me) 

**Herald-Traveler  ,.(me) 

Post  . (m) 

Transcript  . (e) 

•Advertiser  . (S) 

(Globe  . (S) 

'Herald  . (S) 

Post  . (S) 


166,949  G 
27,611  L 
139,338  G 


38.893  G 
16,131  G 
74.234  G 
149,435  (i 
51.816  G 
6.453  G 
17,769  1. 
35.941  L 
3,098  L 
30.440  L 

336.962  G 
87,248  L 
249,714  G 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday- 
Grand  Total 


. .  1.183,952  1,156,402 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Times  . 

. (e) 

851,941 

774,276 

77,665  G 

Free  Press  . . . . 

670.854 

656.691 

14.163  G 

News  . 

1.346,637 

1,228,852 

117,785  G 

•Times  . 

. (S) 

.387,184 

446.571 

59.387  L 

Free  Press _ 

. (S) 

230.251 

268,169 

37,918  L 

ttNews  . 

. (S) 

470.475 

561,998 

91,523  L 

Total  Daily  .  3,129,878  2,792,916  336.962  G 

Total  Sund.iy  .  1,030,017  1,117,265  87,248  L 

Grand  Total  . 4,159,895  3.910,181  249,714  0. 

SGlobe  (m  &  e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition  shown. 

"Herald  (m)  and  Traveler  (e)  sold  in  combination. 
Herald  linage  shown.  Traveler  sold  also  in  combination 
with  Sunday  Herald. 


Total  Daily  .  2,869.432  2,659.819 

Total  Sunday  .  1,087,910  1,276,738 

Grand  Total  .  3,957,342  3.936,557 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times  . (ni)  337.449  343.747 

lTer.ald-Post  . (e)  451.284  392.838 

Times  . (S)  140,575  159,143 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

I  . (m)  319,715  306,085  13,630  G 

1  . (e)  659,102  556,958  102,144  G 

. (e)  439,465  367,407  72,058  G 

1  . (S)  189,128  229,294  40,166  L 


187,832  G 
40,166  L 
147,666  G 


1937 

Star-Telegram 

. . . .  (m) 

319,715 

SUr-Telegram  . . 

. (e) 

659,102 

Press  . 

. (e) 

439,465 

SUr-Telegram  . . . 

....(S) 

189,128 

Total  Daily  .  1,418,282  1,230,450 

Total  Sunday  .  189,128  229,294 

Grand  Total  .  1,607,410  1,459,744 

FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 

Review  fit  Star . (e)  410,515  306.463 

§Star  . (e)  .  213,387 

Grand  Total  .  410,515  519,850 

SStar  discontinued  Feb.  28,  1937. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee  . (e)  542,019  536,960 

Bee . (S)  116,519  145,436 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

§Post-SUr  . ..(ra)  450,047  354,241  95,806  G 

SPost-Star  morning,  and  Times  evening  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SPatriot  . (m)  589,954  441,348  148,606  G 

Telegraph  . (e)  510,195  360,763  149,432  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,100,149  802,111  298,038  G 

SThe  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  .advertising 
as  the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  404,114  416,056  11,942  L 

rimes  . (e)  1.178,751  1,050,573  128,178  0 

Courant  . (S)  312,649  293,181  19,468  G 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,582,865  1,466,629  116,236  G 

Total  Sunday  .  312,649  293,181  19,468  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,895,514  1,759,810  135,704  G 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Chronicle  . 

. (e) 

849,076 

688,206 

160.870  G 

Post  . 

477,289 

423,995 

53,294  G 

Press  . 

. (e) 

550,880 

439,444 

111,436  G 

Cbronitle . 

. (S) 

285,035 

299,175 

14,140  L 

Post  . 

. (S) 

217,720 

243,364 

25,644  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,877,245  1,551,645 

Total  Sunday  .  502,755  542,539 

Grand  Total  .  2,380,000  2,094,184 

INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 


325.600  G 
39,784  L 
285,816  G 


News  . 

. (e) 

964,588 

903,122 

61,466 

G 

Star  . . 

614,538 

575,224 

39,314 

G 

Times . 

. (e) 

795,785 

689,969 

105,816 

G 

tSUr  . 

. (S) 

393,059 

393,529 

470 

L 

ToUl  Daily  .  2,374.911  2,168,315 

Total  Sunday  .  393,059  393,529 

Grand  Total  .  2,767,970  2,561,844 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union  . (m)  639,513  536,503 

Journal . (e)  606.704  508,808 

Times-Union  . (S)  226,706  268,533 

Total  Daily  .  1,246,217  1,045,311 

ToUl  Sunday  .  226,706  268,533 

Grand  Total  .  1,472,923  1,313,844 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Journal  . te)  434,503  356.513 

Post  . (m)  440,035  321,106 


206,596  G 
470  L 
206,126  G 


103,010  G 
97,896  G 
41,827  L 

200,906  G 
41,827  L 
159.079  G 


77,990  G 
118,929(3 


120.400  G 
92.850  1. 
27.550  G 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

gTribunc  . (e)  803,177  419,121  384.056  G 

STribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat  (m). 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal  . (m)  417,219  368,489  48.730  G 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  511,707  484,599  27,108  G 

Journal  . (S)  167,479  134.419  33.060  0 

News-Sentinel  . (S)  189,232  212,626  23.394  L 


209.613  G 
188.828  L 
20,785  G 


Total  Daily  . , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


1,285,637  1,200,133 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Giuncr- Express  . (m)  631.848  496.819 

ows  . (e)  1,124.639  974,638 

Times  . (e)  652,700  529,356 

^rier-Express  . (S)  229,953  218.431 

’(Tunes  . (S)  179,870  191,241 

Total  Daily  .  2,409,187  2,000,813 

Total  Sunday  .  409,823  409,672 

Grand  Total  .  2,819,010  2,410,485 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

sConrier . (e)  615,433  593,532 


135,029  G 
150.001  G 
123,344  G 
11. .‘122  G 
11,371  L 

408,374  G 
151  G 
408,525  G 


Dispatch-Herald  . (e) 

Times  . (e) 

Dispatch-Herald  . (S) 


ERIE,  PA. 

.(e)  510,953 

.(e)  536.634 

,(S)  196.548 


{Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combitiation  only. 


. (m) 

Newt . 

Fret  Press  . (e) 

. (S) 

Free  Press  . (S) 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

. (m)  361,698  336,099 

. (e)  438.101  424,459 

. (e)  480,459  . 

. (S)  134.940  149,357 

. (S)  158,414  . 


Total  Daily  .  1,047,587  973,887 

Total  Sunday  .  196.548  95,910 

Grand  Total  .  1,244.135  1,069,797 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier  . (m)  547,474  480.609 

Journal  . (e)  .  208.672 

Press  . (e)  761.055  618.030 

Courier  . (S)  144.906  161,464 

Press  . (S)  126,911  158,955 

Total  Dailv  .  1,038,629  1,307,311 

Total  Sunday  .  271,817  320.419 

('.rand  Total  .  1,580.346  1,627,730 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal-Gazette  . (m)  371.968  382,845 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  964,142  833,386 

Journal-Gazette  . (S)  243,730  236,427 


27,546  G 
46.154  G 
100,638  G 

73.700  G 
100,638  G 
1 74.338  G 


253.647  G 
260.221  G 


143,025  G 
16.558  L 
32,044  L 


10,877  L 
130,756  G 
7.303  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,280,258  760,558  519.700  G 

Total  Sunday  .  293,354  149,357  143,997  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,573,612  909,915  663,697  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,336,110  1,216.231  119,879  G 

Total  Sunday  .  243,730  236,427  7,303  G 

Gmnd  Total  .  1.579,840  1,452,658  127,182  0 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner  . (m)  839,983  685,722  154.261  G 

Illustrated  News  - (m)  470.473  354,849  115.624  G 

Times  . (m)  1,157,418  967,113  190,305  G 

Uerald  . (e)  1,057.438  982,286  75,152  G 

News  . (e)  389.878  333.271  56,607  G 

•Examtner  . (S)  486.946  549,825  62.879  L 

Times  . (S)  458,223  483.125  24,902  L 

Total  Daily  .  3,915,190  3,323.241  591  949  G 

Total  Sunday  .  945,169  1,032,950  87  781  1 

Grand  Total  .  4,860,359  4,356,191  504,168  G 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal  . (m)  945,368  691,721  253.647  G 

Times  . (e)  969,569  709.348  260.221  G 

Herald-Post  . (e)  .  254,937 

Courier  Journal  . (S)  384,475  455,291  70.816  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,914,937  1.656,006  258,931  G 

Total  Sunday  .  384,475  455.291  70.816  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,299,412  2.111,297  188.115  G 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

{Union-Leader  - (ra)  466.785  360,870  105,915  G 

{Manchester  Union-Leader  sold  m  and  e  combination. 
Linage  of  morning  edition  given. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal  . .  (m)  793,595  661,126  132,469  G 

Press-Scimitar  . (e)  488.673  405,307  83.366  G 

tCommercial  Appeal  . .  (S)  342,396  397,127  54,731  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,282,268  1,066,433  215,835  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  342,396  397,127  54,731  L 

('■rand  ToUl  .  1,624,664  1,463,560  161,104  (i 
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MARCH  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  PLACED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

Herald  . (m)  1,069,397  926,267  143,130  0 

News  . (e)  796,273  775,970  20,303  0 

Tribune  . (m)  412,329  305,642  106,687  0 

Herald  . (S)  376,355  426,236  49,881-L 

News  . (S)  188,397  203,091  14,694  L 

Tribune  . (S)  212,314  106,496  105,818  0 

Total  Daily  .  2,277,999  2,007,879  270,120  0 

Total  Sunday  .  777,066  735,823  41,243  0 

Grand  Total  .  3,055,065  2,743,702  311,363  0 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel  . (m)  370,795  302,327  68,468  0 

lournal  . (e)  1,237,966  999,941  238,025  0 

l,eader  . (e)  208,426  185,127  23,299  0 

News  . (e)  679,261  520,698  158,563  0 

•Sentinel  . (S)  272,795  325,499  52,704  L 

t Journal  . (S)  449,589  463,853  14,264  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,496,448  2,008,093  488,355  G 

Total  Sunday  .  722,384  789,352  66,968  L 

Grand  Total  .  3,218,832  2,797,445  421,387  0 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Journal  . (o)  686,395  663,508  22,887  G 

STribune  . .....(e)  724.  W6  654,988  69,548  0 

Star  . (e)  502,973  493,928  9,045  0 

(Journal  . (S)  189,620  200,633  11,013  L 

Tribune  . (S)  337,083  367,805  30,722  L 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,913,904  1,812,424  101,480  0 

Total  Sunday  .  526,703  568,438  41,735  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,440,607  2,380,862  59,745  G 

JTribune  (ml  and  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
of  evening  edition  shown. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee  . (e)  388,924  354,632  34,292  0 

Grand  Total  .  388,924  354,632  34,292  0 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Sur  . (e)  1,235,604  1,155,002  80,602  0 

Gazette  . (m)  479,249  398,819  80,430  0 

La  Presse  . (e)  1.066.672  989,213  77,459  0 

La  Patrie  . (e)  107,607  164,640  57,033  L 

Herald  . (e)  203,505  166,900  36,605  0 

[.a  Patrie  . (S)  87,383  43,644  43,739  0 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

Oklahoman  . (m)  460,910  392,887  68,023  0 

Times  . (e)  640,856  545,519  95,337  0 

SOklaiToma  News  . (e)  315,382  376,136  60,754  L 

Oklahoman  . (S)  265,379  284,127  18,748  L 

Oklahoma  News  . (S)  123,224  118,303  4,921  0 

Total  Daily  .  1,417,148  1,314,542  102,606  0 

Total  Sunday  .  388,603  402,430  13,827  L 

Grand  Total' .  1,805,751  1,716,972  88,779  0 

§Five  days.  Effective  Oct.  24,  1936,  changed  to  six-day 
paper. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

••Bee-News  . (e)  468,691  478,525  9,834  L 

tWorld-Herald  . (e)  701,670  703,212  1,542  L 

•tBee-News  . (S)  269,425  311,113  41,688  L 

tWorld-Herald . (S)  232,620  260,934  28,314  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,170,361  1,181,737  11,376  L 

Total  Sunday  .  502,045  572,047  70,002  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,672,406  1,753,784  81,378  L 

••Bee-News  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition  shown. 

(World-Herald  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition  shown. 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

••Journal-Transcript  ..(e)  699,750  570,225  129,525  0 

Transcript  . (m)  .  555,061  . 

Star  . (e)  735,076  673.655  61,421  0 

Journal  Transcript  ...(S)  149,287  189,684  40.397  L 

.Star  . (S)  145,250  173,310  28,060  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,434,826  1,798,941  364,115  L 

Total  Sunday  .  294,537  362,994  68,457  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,729,363  2,161,935  432,572  L 

••Journal-Transcript  sold  in  combination  morning  and 
evening.  Linage  of  one  edition  only  is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin  . (e)  1,031,403  1,033,701  2,298  L 

Inquirer  . (m)  793,070  631,751  161,319  0 

News  . (e)  363,617  370,576  6,959  L 

Public  Ledger  . (e)  1,209,515  1,184,193  25,322  0 

Record  . (m)  657,043  584,033  73,010  0 

JInquirer  . (S)  564,057  670,235  106,178  L 

(Record  . (S)  386,421  480,430  94,009  L 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

Register-Republic  _ (e)  596,997  558,330  38  667  r 

Star  . (m)  414,575  424,736  lo’ui  1 

Star  . (S)  148,680  122,726  25,9540 

Total  Daily  .  1,011,572  983,066  28  506r 

Total  Sunday  .  148,680  122,726  25’954r 

Grand  Total  .  1,160,252  1,105,792  54  460  0 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  292,677  267.695  24  982  r 

Bee  . (e)  892,584  855,155  37  429 n 

Union  . (S)  135,5  5  0  1  88,94  6  53,396  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,185,261  1,122,850  62  411  r 

Total  Sunday  .  135,550  188,946  533961 

(iraiid  Total  .  1,320,811  1,311,796  9,'oi5G 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune  . (m)  697,430  631,267  66.16)G 

Deseret  News . (e)  394,092  373,134  20.9580 

Telegram  . (e)  579,029  513,149  65.8800 

Tribune  . (S)  211,074  249,862  38,788  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,670,551  1,517,550  153  001  G 

Total  Sunday  .  211,074  249,862  38  7881 

Grand  Total  .  1,881,625  1,767,412  114;213G 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Light  . (e)  588,458  571,687  16,771  G 

Express  . (m)  362,201  300,751  61  450G 

-News  . (e)  708,953  575,593  133  360  G 

•Light  . (S)  363,883  ,393,796  29,913  L 

Express  . (S)  238,108  223,238  14,870  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,659,612  1,448,031  211.581  G 

Total  Sunday  .  601,99  1  617,034  15,043  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,261,603  2,065,065  196,538  G 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  514,626  459,344  55,2820 

Sun  . (e)  508,102  429,095  79.007  G 

Tribune  . (e)  869,921  767,274  102,647  G 

Union  . (S)  267,141  368,428  101,287  L 

Sun  . (S)  108,684  129,373  20,689  L 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,892,649  1,655,713  236,936 G 

Total  Sunday  .  375,825  497,801  121,976  L 

Grand  Toul  .  2,268,474  2,153,514  114,960G 


Po» 

•At 

Hfl 

Poi 


Total  Daily  . . . 

3,092,637 

2,874,574 

218.063  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

87,383 

43,644 

43,739  G 

Grand  ToUl  . . 

.  3,180,020 

MUNCIE.  IND 

2,918,218 

261,802  G 

Press  . 

509,173 

425,401 

831972  0 

. . . .  (m) 

421,433 

412,141 

9,292  G 

Star  . 

. (S) 

121,243 

133,885 

12.642  L 

Toul  Daily  . . 

930,606 

837,542 

93,064  G 

Total  Sunday 

121,243 

133,885 

12,642  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,051,849 

971,427 

80,422  0 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

. (e) 

411,082 

374,401 

36,681  0 

Tennessean  . 

. . . .  (m) 

424,354 

377,226 

47,138  G 

Banner  . 

. (S) 

145,509 

198,635 

53,126  L 

Tennessean  . 

. (.S) 

110,009 

145,914 

35,905  L 

Toul  Daily  . . 

835,446 

751,627 

83,819  G 

ToUl  Sunday 

255,518 

344,549 

89,031  L 

(irand  ToUl  . 

.  1.090,964 

NEWARK.  N. 

I, 096,176 

J. 

5,212  L 

Ledger  . 

..  ..(m) 

293,750 

307,733 

13,983  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

1,316.521 

1,236,294 

80,227  G 

Star-Eagle  . 

. (e) 

549,436 

555,903 

6,467  L 

Call  . 

. (S) 

206,650 

394,252 

187,602  L 

I-edger  . 

. (S) 

129,465 

170,200 

40,735  L 

Total  Daily  . . . 

2,159.707 

2,099,930 

59,777  G 

ToUl  Sunday 

336,115 

564,452 

228,337  L 

Grand  Total  . 

2,495.822 

2.664,382 

168,560  L 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

LA. 

Times-Picayune 

, .  ..(m) 

931,573 

803,734 

127,839  G 

T  ribune  . 

- (m) 

295,936 

354,564 

58,628  L 

Item  . 

. (e) 

576,272 

612.383 

36.111  L 

Sutes  . . . 

Times-Picayune  & 

. (e) 

518,547 

438,085 

80,462  G 

States  . 

. (S) 

361,333 

435.053 

73.720  L 

(Item-Tribune 

. (S) 

300,982 

340,000 

39,018  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

2,322,328 

2,208,766 

113,562  0 

Total  Sunday 

662,315 

775,053 

112,738  L 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2.984,643 

NEW  YORK,  N. 

2,983,819 

Y. 

824  G 

American  . . 

552,169 

573,905 

21,736  L 

Times  . 

. (m) 

1,132,140 

996,505 

135.635  G 

Herald  Tribune  . 

. (m) 

777,492 

669,041 

108,451  G 

News  . 

....(m) 

1,281,496 

1,135,854 

145,642  G 

Mirror  . 

318,593 

630,190 

243,245 

75,348  G 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

758,089 

127,899  L 

Sun  . 

. (e) 

1,184,173 

1,127,762 

56,411  G 

World-Telegram 

. (e) 

1,162,648 

1,081,777 

80,871  G 

Post  . 

. (e) 

667,109 

462.611 

204,498  G 

•.American  . 

. (S) 

416,472 

441,431 

24,959  L 

Times  . 

. (S) 

806,987 

890,250 

83,263  L 

Mirror  . 

. (S) 

132,839 

140,934 

8,095  L 

tNews  . 

. (S) 

504,706 

568,107 

63,401  L 

(Herald  Tribune 

. (S) 

596,602 

611,987 

15,385  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

7,706,010 

7,048,789 

657,221  G 

ToUl  Sunday 

2,457.606 

2,652,709 

195,103  L 

Grand  Total 

.  10.163,616 

BROOKLYN.  N. 

9,701,498 

Y. 

462,118  G 

Eagle  . 

. (e) 

927,073 

904,929 

22,144  G 

Times-Union  . . . . 

. (e) 

441,542 

351,087 

90,455  G 

Eagle  . 

. (S) 

144,907 

189,408 

44,501  L 

Times-Union  . . . 

. (S) 

69,019 

38,751 

30,268  G 

Toul  Daily  .. 

1,368,615 

1,256,016 

112,599  G 

Toul  Sunday 

213,926 

228,159 

14,233  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1.582.541 

1,484,175 

98,366  G 

NIAGARA 

FALLS. 

N.  Y. 

Gazette . 

. (e) 

643,368 

515,479 

127,889  G 

Total  Daily  .  4,054,648  3,804,254  250,394  0 

Toul  Sunday  .  950,478  1,150,665  200,187  L 

Grand  Total  .  5,005,126  4,954,919  50,207  G 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic  . (m)  445,569  448,323  2,754  L 

Gizette  . (e)  537,056  547,415  10,359  L 

Republic  . (S)  139,321  155,079  15,758  L 


Total  Daily  .  982,625  995,738  13,113  L 

Total  .Sunday  .  139,321  155,079  15,758  L 

Gr.and  Total  .  1,121,946  1,150.817  28.871  L 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.* 

Sun-Telegraph  . (e)  1,095,300  675,946  419,354  0 

Post-Gazette  . (m)  689,964  503.536  186,428  0 

Press  . (e)  1,443,023  900,708  542,315  0 

•Sun-Telegraph  . (S)  373,786  335,856  37,930  0 

ttPress  . (S)  416,971  327,387  89,584  0 


Total  Daily  .  3.228,287  2,080,190  1,148.097  O 

Total  Sunday  .  790,757  663.243  127,514  G 

Grand  Total  .  4,019,044  2,743,433  1,275,611  0 


From  March  18th  to  31st.  1936,  flood  conditions  made 
it  impossible  for  the  three  Pittsburgh  newspapers  to  carry 
their  normal  advertising  linage. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Oregonian  . 

470,503 

467,142 

3,361  G 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

813,919 

742,143 

71,776  G 

News-Telegram 

. (e) 

366,070 

382.354 

16.284  L 

Oregonian  . 

. (S) 

263,493 

388.813 

25,320  L 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

141.780 

152,338 

10,558  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,650,492 

1.591,639 

58.853  G 

ToUl  Sunday 

405,273 

441,151 

35,878  L 

Grand  ToUl 

2,055.765 

2,032.790 

22,975  G 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 

Bulletin  . . 

. (e) 

1,182,579 

1,221,793 

39,214  L 

Journal  . 

372,091 

352.515 

19,576  G 

News-Tribune  . . 

. (e) 

257,186 

285,619 

28.433  L 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

210,548 

265,553 

55,005  L 

Toul  Daily  . , 

1,811,856 

1,859,927 

48,071  L 

1  otal  Sunday 

210,548 

265,553 

55,005  L 

Grand  Total 

2.022,404 

2,125,480 

103,076  L 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  . 

. (e) 

756,695 

683,204 

73,491  G 

Times  . 

610.886 

584,406 

26,480  G 

Eagle  . . 

. (S) 

46,255 

46,392 

137  L 

Toul  Dailv  . 

1,367,581 

1,267,610 

99,971  G 

Total  Sunday 

46,255 

46,392 

137  L 

Grand  ToUl 

1.413.836 

1,314,002 

99.834  G 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News-Leader  . . 

. (e) 

1,065,374 

932,403 

132,971  G 

Times-Dispatch 

587,210 

512,746 

74,464  G 

Times-Dispatch 

. (S) 

263,950 

300,623 

36,673  L 

Toul  Daily  . 

1,652,584 

1,445,149 

207,435  G 

ToUl  Sunday 

263.950 

300,623 

36,673  L 

Grand  ToUl 

1,916,534 

1,745,772 

170,762  G 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times  . 

296,790 

World-News  . . . 

511,915 

. (S) 

174,374 

Total  Daily  . 

808,705 

Total  Sunday 

174.374 

Grand  Total 

983,079 

Grand  ToUl  .  643,368  515,479  127,889  0 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . (e)  565,223  534,879  30,344  0 

Tribune  . (e)  854,545  741,668  112,877  0 

Tribune  . (S)  179,189  199,805  20,616  L 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,419,768  1,276,547  143,221  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  179,189  199,805  20,616  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,598,957  1,476,352  122,605  0 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Journal  . (e)  584,460  533,604  50,856  0 

Times-Union  . (e)  855,712  787,899  67,813  0 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m)  767,642  699.289  68,353  G 

American  . (S)  231,440  279,238  47,798  L 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S)  234,729  297,888  63,159  L 


Toul  Daily  .  2,207,814  2,020,792  187,022  0 

Total  Sunday  .  466,169  577,126  110,957  L 

Grand  Total  .  2.673,983  2,597,918  76,065  G 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF.  1 


Chronicle  . (m)  606,830  538,225  68,605  G 

Examiner  . (m)  824,661  619.837  204,824  G 

Call-Bulletin  . (e)  668,794  639,656  29,138  0 

News  . (e)  840,608  654,625  185,983  G 

CThronicle  . (S)  248,578  293,419  44,841  L 

•Examiner  . (S)  433,079  506,826  73,747L 


Total  Daily  .  2,940,893  2,452,343  488,5500 

Toul  Sunday  .  681,657  800,245  118,588  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  3,622,550  3,252,588  369,962  0 

Chronicle  includes  valley  edition  linage. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (m)  756,794  634,139  122,655  0 

Union  SUr  . (e)  707,514  549,445  158,069  0 


Grand  Total  .  1.464,308  1.183,584  280,724  0 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  . (m)  562,730  . 

Times  . (e)  993,751  . 

.Scrantonian  . (S)  215,876  . 


Total  Daily  .  1,556,481  . 

Total  Sunday  .  215,876  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,772,357  . 

1936  not  measured. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

I'ost-Intelligencer  ...(m)  456,830  467,754  10,924  L 

Star  . (e)  409,331  286,841  122,490  6 

Times  . (e)  829,361  765,903  63,4580 

•Post-Intelligencer  ...(S)  332,294  401,437  69,143  L 

Times  . (S)  246.572  284,948  38,376  L 


Toul  Daily  .  1,695,522  1,520,498  175,0240 

Total  Sunday  .  578.866  686,385  107,519  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,274,388  2,206,883  67,505  0 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Journal  . (d)  337,730  323,116  14,614  0 

Tribune  . (e)  364,772  377,376  12,604  L 

Journal  . (S)  121,062  117,393  3,669  0 


Toul  Daily  .  702,502  700,492  2,0100 

Total  Sunday  .  121,062  117,393  3,669  0 

C.rand  Total  .  823,564  817,885  5,6790 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

.News-Times  . (e)  547,277  456,331  90,9460 

Tribune  . (e)  737,724  613,071  1244536 

News-Times  . (Sj  137,137  92,680  44,4570 

Tribune  . (S)  115,150  119,058  3,908L 


Toul  Daily  .  1,285,001  1,069,402  215,5990 

Toul  Sunday  .  252,287  211,738  40,5490 

Grand  Total  .  1437,288  1,281,140  256,1480 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review  ..(m)  361,456  315,597  45,8590 

Chronicle  . (e)  649,650  565,225  84,4250 

Press  . (e)  256,935  249,376  7,5590 

Spokesman-Review  ...(S)  219,771  258,465  38,694  L 


Total  Daily  .  1468,041  1,130,198  1374430 

Toul  Sunday  .  219,771  258,465  38,694  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,487,812  1,388,663  99,1490 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat  . (m)  585,349  583,142  2407  0 

Post-Dispatch  . (e)  1,131,305  1,012,203  119,102  0 

Star-Times  . (e)  649,964  675.004  25,040  L 

(tOlobe-Democrat  _ (S)  287,397  285,403  1,994  0 

Post-Dispatch  . (S)  426,436  477,047  50,611  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,366.618  2,270,349  96,2690 

Total  Sunday  .  713,833  762,450  48,617  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  3,080.451  3,032,799  47,6520 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer-Press  . (ra)  623,2S4  649,879  26,625  L 

Dispatch  . (e)  779,149  791,474  12,325  L 

News  . (e)  473,013  501,869  28.856  L 

Pioneer-Press  . (S)  188,761  181,825  6,936  C 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,875,416  1,943,222  67,806  L 

Toul  Sunday  .  188,761  181,825  6,9360 

Grand  Total  .  2,064,177  2,125,047  60,870  L 
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SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 


1  uiinJ 

. (e) 

709,623 

633,295 

76,328  G 

Mrrald  . 

. (e) 

695,918 

780,333 

84,415  L 

Poet-Standard  . . . 

.  ...(m) 

664,414 

485,420 

178,994  G 

. (S) 

222,069 

254,481 

32,412  L 

- (S) 

74,793 

93,101 

18,308  L 

Poit-Standard  . . . 

. (S) 

82,383 

88,208 

5,825  L 

ToUl  Daily  . . . 

2,069,955 

1,899,048 

170,907  G 

toUl  Sunday 

379,245 

435,790 

56,545  L 

Grand  Total  . , 

2,449,200 

2,334,838 

114,362  G 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

....  (m) 

196.330 

171,264 

25,066  G 

New»-Tribune  . . 

. (e) 

528,335 

454,414 

73,921  G 

. (e) 

400,817 

340,128 

60,689  G 

Ledfer  . 

. (S) 

170,489 

165,763 

4,726  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,125,482 

965,806 

159,676  G 

ToUl  Sunday 

170,489 

165,763 

4,726  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,295,971 

1,131,569 

164,402  G 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

129,966 

124,812 

5,154  G 

. (e) 

9«r,611 

887,202 

74,409  G 

Nem-Bee  . 

. (e) 

508,123 

446,280 

61,843  G 

Timos  . 

. (S) 

300,827 

277,595 

23,232  G 

ToUl  Daily  .. 

1,599,700 

1,458,294 

141,406  G 

Total  Sunday 

300,827 

277,595 

23,232  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,900,527 

1,735,889 

164,638  G 

TORONTO, 

ONT.,  CANADA 

tSGlobc  &  Mail 

711,169 

288,203 

422,966  G 

ffUail  &  Empire 

352,259 

Star  . 

. (e) 

1,522,545 

1,341,548 

180,997  G 

Star . 

121,932 

107,872 

14,060  G 

Telegram  . 

. (e) 

1,329,107 

1,197,141 

131,966  G 

Grand  ToUl 

3,684,753 

3,287,023 

397.730  G 

{11936  linage  carried 

as  Globe. 

Mail  &  Empire  pur- 

chased  by  Globe — now  known  as  Globe  &  Mail. 

TRENTON,  N. 

J. 

Times  . 

. (e) 

663,855 

574,025 

89,830  G 

Times-Advertiser 

....(S) 

79,750 

87,362 

7,612  L 

Grand  Total 


743,605  661,387  82,218  G 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


••Record  . (m)  608,908  523.957  84,951  G 

••Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times-Record  (e). 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  . (e)  499,634  552,606  52,972  L 

World  . (m)  529,052  435,031  94,021  G 

Tribune  . (S)  127,052  158,638  31,586  L 

World  . (S)  245,086  237,419  7,667  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,028,686  987,637  41,049  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  372,138  396,057  23,919  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,400,824  1,383,694  17,130  G 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Los.s 


Herald  . (m)  546,023  539,850  6,173  G 

Post  . (m)  665,801  540,647  125,154  G 

News  . (a)  623,916  499,278  124,638  G 

Times  . (e)  971,098  865,871  105,227  G 

Star  . (e)  1,532,969  1,407,237  125,732  G 

•Herald  . (S)  396,425  526,601  130,176  L 

ttStor  . (S)  435,995  544,500  108,505  L 

Post  . (S)  253,406  319,299  65,893  L 


Total  Daily  .  4,339,807  3,852,883  486,924  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  1,085,826  1,390,400  304,574  L 

Grand  Total  .  5,425,633  5,243.283  182,350  G 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N,  Y.)  GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times...  (e)  234,391  222,477  11,914  G 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus  ...(e)  481,238  415,054  66,184  G 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

Sur  . (e)  504,849  432,647  72,202  G 

Ossining  Citizen-Regis¬ 
ter  . (e>  209,055  182,630  26,425  G 

Port  (Tiester  Item _ (e)  351,189  302,247  48,942  G 

Tarrytown  News  . (e)  359,897  210,723  149,174  G 

Yonkers  Herald-SUtes- 

man  . (e)  437,702  332,798  104,904  G 

White  Plains  Reporter  (e)  612,894  548,948  63,946  G 

Peekskill  Star  . (e)  265,612  251,409  14,203  G 


Grand  ToUl  .  3.456,827  2,898,933  557,894  G 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon  . (e)  599,707  555,033  44.674  G 

Eagle  . (m)  293,611  249,974  43,637  G 

Eagle  . (e)  428,790  404,192  24,598  G 

Beacon  . (S)  254,739  266,219  11,480  L 

Eagle  . (S)  173,662  205,759  32,097  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,322,108  1,209,199  112,909  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  428,401  471,978  43,577  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,750,509  1,681,177  69,332  G 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record  . (m)  804,457  639,367  165,090  G 

Times-I-eader  . (e)  772,043  654,114  117,929  G 

News  . (e)  420,765  406,492  14,273  G 

Independent  . (S)  159,176  183,614  24,438  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,997,265  1,699,973  297,292  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  159,176  183,614  24,438  L 

Grand  Total  .  2.156.441  1,883.587  272,854  G 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  . (m)  537,840  491,428  46,412  G 

G.arette  . (e)  641,821  561,509  80,312  G 

Post  . (e)  336,719  330,085  6,634  G 

Telegram  . (S)  194,459  189,970  4,489  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,516,380  1,383,022  133,358  G 

Total  Sunday  .  194,459  189,970  4,489  G 

Grand  Total  .  1.710.839  1.572.992  137,847  G 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

••Vindicator- Telegram  (e)  1,019,008  741,622  277.386  G 

••Telegram  . (e)  .  497,791  . 

Vindicator  . (S)  250,492  219,017  31,475  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,019,008  1,239,413  220,405  L 

Total  Sunday  .  250,492  219,017  31,475  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  1.269,500  1,458,430  188,930  L 

••Telegram  merged  with  Vindicator — now  known  as  Vin¬ 


dicator-Telegram. 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
BRONX  (NEW  YORK  CITY) 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 


Home  News  . (e)  321,412  236,144  85,268  G 

Home  News  . (S)  92,499  107,880  15,381  L 


Grand  Total  .  413,911  344,024  69,887  G 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune  . (e)  826,328  656,564  169,764  G 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Kansan . (e)  264,684  211,785  52,899  G 

Kansan  . (S)  86,184  88,123  1,939  L 


Grand  Total  .  350,868  299,908  50,960  G 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Journal-Post  . (e)  364,654  330,190  34.464  G 

•Star  . (e)  869,079  773,992  95,087  G 

Times  . (m)  775,844  679,605  96,239  G 

Journal-Post  . (S)  101,136  141,528  40,392  L 

Star  . (S)  419,308  487,749  68,441  L 


ToUl  DaUy  .  2,009,577  1,783,787  225,790  G 

Total  Sunday  .  520,444  629,277  108,8331. 

Grand  Total  .  2,530,021  2,413,064  1 16,957  G 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

SUndard-Times  . (e)  485,058  416,080  68,978  G 

Mercury  . (m)  464,562  39a698  73,864  G 

Standard-Times  . (S)  55,076  65,422  10,346  L 


ToUl  Daily  .  949,620  806,778  142,842  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  55,076  65,422  10,346  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,004,696  872,200  1 32,496  G 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AM¬ 
ERICAN  WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  AND 
METROPOLITAN  GROUP— MARCH.  1937 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage— 130,585  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 

Albany  Times  Union,  AtlanU  American,  Baltimore  .Ameri¬ 
can,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  American,  Omaha  Bee- 
News,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Rochester  American,  San 
Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  American,  Washington  Herald; 
134,008  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage —  29,396  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers; 

Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  and 
Age  Herald,  Bo.ston  Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Journal,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  Tribune,  New  York  Ilerald  Tribune,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press.  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Washington  Star. 

t“METROPOLlTAN  GROUP”  Linage  is  included  as 
follows  in  Sunday  figures: 

Baltimore  Sun.  49,185:  Boston  Globe,  49,278:  Buffalo 
Times,  30.354;  Chicago  Tribune,  52.052;  Oeveland  Plain- 
Dealer,  54,471;  Detroit  News,  48.491;  New  York  News, 
36,102;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  52,013;  Pittsburgh  Press. 
50.277;  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  36,659;  Washington  Star, 
45,649. 


Justices  Watched  Newspapermen 

for  Reaction  to  AP  Case  Decision 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  12— 
With  the  opening  phrase,  “In 
Number  365,  the  Associated  Press 
versus  Morris  Watson,”  Justice  Owen 
J.  Roberts  today  ended  the  two- 
month  silence  of  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  land  on  the  controversial  New 
Deal  labor  legislation. 

Ihe  scene  was  a  dramatic  one. 
Washington  was  crowded  with  visi¬ 
tors,  here  for  the  spring  festivities. 
As  usual,  long  lines  of  people  waited 
to  get  seats  in  the  large  ornate  court 
room. 

So  jammed  was  the  chamber  that 
some  of  the  newspapermen  were 
crowded  out  of  the  press  section  by 
private  and  government  lawyers. 

Promptly  on  the  stroke  of  12,  the 
nine  Justices  filed  through  the  rear 
draperies  to  their  seats  on  the  bench. 
After  the  age-old  ritual  of  announcing 
the  presence  and  opening  of  the  court. 
Justice  Roberts  ^gan  reading  his 
opinion.  Speaking  with  letter  perfect 
accuracy,  he  never  took  his  eyes  off 
the  spectators  and  the  lawyers  inside 
the  bar. 

The  press  association  men,  who  sit 
directly  in  front  of  the  bench  were 
soon  given  copies  of  the  decision.  But 
already  they  had  flashed  the  long- 
awaited  news  of  the  court’s  opinion 
through  the  pneumatic  tube  system 
to  their  special  phones  below. 

When  it  was  apparent  that  the  court 
decision  upheld  the  Labor  Relations 
Act,  most  of  the  Justices  looked  over 
to  the  press  section  with  obvious 
interest  as  to  how  the  press  was 
reacting  to  a  decision  that  not  only 


affected  the  labor  masses  of  the 
country  at  large,  but  also  each  news¬ 
paper  man  individually.  For  some 
time,  the  majority  of  the  Justices 
watdied  the  press  section. 

Roberts’  opinion  was  fairly  short. 
Fifteen  minutes  after  the  court  had 
opened.  Justice  George  Sutherland 
began  reading  the  slightly  longer 
minority  opinion,  concurred  in  by 
Justices  McReynolds,  Butler  and  Van 
Devanter. 

Where  Roberts  had  made  a  largely 
unemotional  professorial  delivery  of 
the  majority  opinion,  Sutherland,  after 
he  had  “warmed  up,”  punctuat^  his 
address  with  strongly  emphasized 
points  and  gestiires. 

The  reading  of  the  two  opinions  in 
the  Associated  Press  case  was  com¬ 
pleted  within  35  minutes,  with  the 
coiurt  starting  the  decisions  on  the 
three  other  cases  affecting  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Interest  has  rxm  high  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  especially  in  newspaper  circles, 
in  speculation  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  labor  board  cases.  While  the 
“nine  old  men”  have  kept  the  coiurt’s 
calendar  up-to-date  on  the  cases 
presented  this  winter,  they  have  de¬ 
layed  the  AP  and  similar  cases. 

Last  Saturday  at  the  spring  Grid¬ 
iron  Dinner,  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
as  the  only  member  of  the  court 
present,  was  given  an  ovation  more 
enthusiastic  than  that  received  by 
President  Roosevelt 

In  the  skits  following  the  dinner, 
the  President  and  the  New  Deal 


were  “roasted”  for  the  court  reor¬ 
ganization  program  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  opposition  to  the  existing 
judiciary  setup.  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
obviously  enjoyed  the  show  from  start 
to  finish,  possibly  thinking  of  how 
on  the  following  Monday  he  and  four 
other  colleagues  would  further  add  to 
the  confusiwi  to  the  “Roosevelt  vs. 
the  Supreme  Court”  fracas. 


COAST  DISPUTE  QUIESCENT 

(By  telegraph  to  Editox  &  Publisbex) 

San  Francisco,  April  15 — ^Elxplain- 
ing  that  the  major  part  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  United  Press  ap¬ 
parently  has  been  taken  care  of  in 
informal  discussions,  regional  labor 
board  ofiices  expressed  doubt  that  the 
remainder  of  the  charges  on  file  con¬ 
stituted  a  basis  for  any  formal  hear¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile  the  guild  here  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  waiting  results  of  a  move 
to  work  out  national  UP  negotiations 
in  New  York,  E.  F.  Neal  of  the  labor 
board  explained. 


ILLINOIS  MARKET  MEN  MEET 

Members  of  the  Illinois  Markets 
Division  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
League  of  Illinois  met  at  Rockford 
April  10  to  discuss  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  merchandising  promotion  and 
general  newspaper  problems.  ’They 
were  guests  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  &  Register-Republic  at  luncheon. 
Paul  Gorham,  field  secretary  for  the 
league,  presided. 

Those  attending  included,  Preston 
Grandon  and  R.  L.  McAULAter,  LaSalle 
Tribune;  Kenneth  Sapp  and  W.  T. 
Dickens,  Ottawa  Republican-Times; 
Rolf  Julsrudd,  Sterling  Gazette;  Rob¬ 


ert  Jones  and  Ben  Shaw,  Dixon  Tele¬ 
graph;  William  Just  and  Hobart  Hoy, 
Waukegan  News-Sun;  Loren  E.  Hays, 
Copley  newspapers;  Ray  Long  and 
R.  L.  McKenzie,  Elgin  Courier  News; 
Ray  Howk,  Joliet  Herald-News; 
George  Smith,  Wheaton  Journal;  Karl 
Hepler,  Freeport;  Paul  West  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Gordon,  West-HoUiday  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  and  E.  K.  Todd,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  C.  K  Phillips,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Arthur  E.  Parlee,  na¬ 
tion^  advertising  department,  and 
John  C.  Stafford,  promotion  manager, 
of  the  Rockford  newspapers. 

STAFF  CHANGES  IN  K.  C. 

Several  changes  in  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  -  Post  editorial  department 
were  posted  last  week  by  W.  Lau¬ 
rence  Dickey,  editor.  Jolm  C.  John¬ 
son,  state  editor,  became  news  editor. 
Hal  Grayson,  formerly  in  the  slot  on 
the  copy  de^,  was  named  make-up 
editor  and  Joe  Ware,  make-up  edi¬ 
tor,  retiumed  to  the  slot.  Eld  Meis- 
burger  continues  as  city  editor  with 
William  G.  Secrist  as  his  assistant. 
Kenneth  Middleton,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  returns  to  politics  and  general 
assignments. 

WALLS  HEADS  FLORIDA  ADMEN 

Lakeland,  Fla.,  April  12 — B.  C. 
Walls,  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Reporter 
Star,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Florida  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
Association  at  its  week-end  meeting 
here.  He  succeeds  William  J.  Porter, 
West  Palm  Beach  Post  and  Times. 
Other  officers  named  were:  J.  A. 
Ansley.  Fort  Myers  News-Press  and 
Ray  Peterson,  St.  Petersburg  Inde¬ 
pendent,  vice-presidents,  and  V.  J. 
Obenauer,  Jr.,  of  Jacksonville,  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasmer. 
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FIRST  RADIO  PICTURE 
ACROSS  PACIFIC 

Photo  of  Prince  Chichibu  Sent  from 
San  Francisco  to  Tokyo  — 
Transmissions  Are  Still 
Experimental 

First  radio  transmission  of  pictures 
by  radio  across  the  Pacific  was  accom¬ 
plished  recently  when  a  photograph 
of  the  arrival  of  Prince  Chichibu  at 
Vancouver  was  transmitted  from  San 
Francisco  to  Japan,  RCA  Commu¬ 
nications  officials  at  San  Francisco 
state. 

The  transmission  was  followed  by 
several  others,  but  reports  had  been 
received  only  from  the  Prince  Chi¬ 
chibu  photograph.  A  press  clipping 
from  Japan  stated  it  had  arrived  in 
good  condition  except  for  slight  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal  streaks.  The 
prince  and  members  of  his  party  were 
easily  recognized,  Japan  advised. 

The  transmissions  to  date  have  been 
purely  experimental,  H.  H.  Christian¬ 
sen  of  RCA  said.  Development  of  the 
circuit  across  the  Pacific  is  largely 
being  imdertaken  in  anticipation  of 
the  Olympic  Games  in  1940. 

The  Prince  Chichibu  photo  was  the 
first  actual  Pacific  transmission,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Christiansen  explained.  To 
date  no  photos  have  been  received  by 
radio  from  the  Orient,  although  this 
facility  is  understood  to  be  in  course 
of  development 

The  transmission  was  from  RCA 
Communications  offices  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Ministry  of  Communications.  The 
system  utihzed  is  similar  to  that  in 
Atlantic  service  between  New  York 
and  Europe. 

Radio  transmission  is  feasible  any 
time  of  the  day  that  telegraph  signals 
are  usable,  RCA  said.  Sending  is 
from  a  drum  providing  for  a  photo  as 
large  as  7  by  8^  inches. 


At  least  erne  Japanese  newspaper¬ 
man  lost  no  time  in  telling  die  home 
folks  about  the  arrival  in  Canada  of 
Prince  Chichibu,  who  is  now  speeding 
to  London  to  attend  the  coronation  of 
King  George  VL 

Matsu  Kato,  one  of  the  corps  of 
Japanese  correspondents  who  crossed 
the  Pacific  with  the  Prince,  made  ar- 
rangemoits  before  the  ship  docked  to 
use  a  telephone  at  the  office  of  the 
Canada  Daily  Netoa,  Vancouver’s  Jap¬ 
anese  newspaper.  Kato  asked  the 
News  to  call  long  distance  and  ask  for 
Dome!  News  Service  in  Tokyo.  James 
Kumagai  nude  the  call  and  hdd  the 
wire  open  until  Kato  arrived  from  the 
dock  by  taxL  'Ihe  call  was  put  through 
at  6: 15  p.m.  and  held  open  until  Kato’s 
arrival  at  7:07  pm.  Kato  talked  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  giving  Dome!  a 
detailed  description  of  the  colorful 
welcome  given  to  the  prince.  The  call 
cost  $88,  the  phone  company  ab¬ 
sorbing  part  of  the  charges  due  to 
delays. 

W.  VA,  NEV^WOMEN~TO  MEET 

Members  of  the  newly  organized 
West  Virginia  Nevrspaper  Women’s 
Association  will  hold  their  first  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  McLure  hotel 
in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  April  24  and  25. 
Margaret  J.  Tucker  of  die  Clarksburg 
Exponent  is  president  Talks  are 
scheduled  by  Robert  T.  Beans,  city 
editor,  and  Tom  O’Brien  Flynn,  edi¬ 
tor,  Wheeling  Intelligencer;  Malcolm 
Brice,  editor,  Wheeling  News-Regis¬ 
ter;  H.  C.  Ogden,  \^eeling  pub¬ 
lisher;  Brooks  Cottle,  editor,  Morgan¬ 
town  Post;  Charles  Long,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Wheeling  papers,  and 
Russell  Rafferty,  city  editor.  Wheel¬ 
ing  Neivs-Register.  Speakers  at  the 
banquet  will  include  Jane  WUliams 
of  the  Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Association. 


J.  HAL  STEFFEN 


Veteran  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Photographer  Dies  at  SO 

J.  Hal  Steffen,  50,  veteran  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  photographer 
and  a  New  York  City  news  camera¬ 
man  for  31  years,  whose  photographs 
won  praise  and  awards  at  last  year’s 
Press  Photographers  Association’s  ex¬ 
hibit,  died  April  13  at  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Hospital  of  lobar 
pneumonia. 

He  started  his  career  at  14  with  the 
George  Grantham  Bain  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  joining  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  1906  and  resigning  in  1915  to  be¬ 
come  a  free  lance.  In  1917  he  re¬ 
joined  the  Tribune  for  a  year  and 
then  went  to  the  New  York  Times, 
being  the  third  photographer  hired  by 
Times-Wide  World  Photos.  After  a 
two-year  period  as  news  editor  of 
Keystone  Syndicate  he  again  re¬ 
joined  the  Tribune. 

His  resourcefulness  was  shown  on 
Oct.  20,  1923,  when  he  obtained  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  21ev-Pap5rrus  race,  al¬ 
though  photographers  had  supposedly 
been  barred  from  the  track.  He 
climbed  a  fence  at  the  backstretch 
and  “shot”  the  horses  as  they  roimded 
the  first  turn.  Another  feat,  which 
he  considered  his  greatest,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  stowaway,  William 
Ballantyne,  aboard  the  British  dirigi¬ 
ble  R-35  on  its  first  air  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  in  1919.  He  photo¬ 
graphed  the  stowaway  and  phoned 
the  story  to  the  New  York  Times. 
The  story  and  picture  made  the  first 
page  the  following  day. 

His  wife  siuwives. 


©bituarp 


PAUL  W.  BROWN,  68,  pubUsher 
of  the  Executives’  Magazine,  and 
at  one  time  editor-in-chief  of  the  old 
St.  Louis  Republic,  died  in  fiiat  city 
of  a  complication  of  diseases. 

Fred  W.  Lyon,  64,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Milford  (Conn.)  Citizen,  a 
weekly,  and  former  Greenwidi,  Conn., 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  died  at  the  Milford  Hospital, 
April  12,  following  a  three-day  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Editorial  Association 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  vice- 
president  in  charge  at  New  Haven. 

Prof.  Maynard  W.  Brown,  41,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Jownalism,  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  died  April  9  at  Milwaukee  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  past  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
lege  News  Bureaus  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism. 

Joseph  A.  Judd,  54,  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers’  aide,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Literary  Digest  and  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  Arts  and 
Decoration  Magazine,  died  April  9  in 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Louis  C.  ScHLiEP,  70,  publisher, 
Tuppw  Lake  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  a  week¬ 
ly,  died  there  April  10.  He  was  a 
former  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
staff. 

Mathew  F.  Boyd,  52,  who  left  the 
Washington  Herald  in  1933  to  become 
labor  advisor  on  milk  codes,  died 
April  10  in  Washington. 

Robert  F.  Potts,  62,  for  39  years 
with  the  New  York  Sun  composing 
room  staff  died,  April  9,  in  the  Cale¬ 
donian  hospital,  following  a  six-week 
illness. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  75,  author, 
friend  and  biographer  of  Mark  Twain 
and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Committee,  died  April 
10  in  New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  following  a 
four-week  illness. 

Mrs.  Anne  Lemon  Sullens,  wife  of 


Major  Frederick  Sullens,  editor  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  died  April 
6  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  A 
nephew,  George  Lemon  Sugg,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Daily  News  also 
survives. 

Mrs.  Anna  Chandler,  92,  mother  of 
Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  died  April  7  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  David  E. 
Lewis,  of  San  Fernando.  A  profound 
student  of  the  Bible  and  of  ancient 
and  modern  history,  she  had  done 
considerable  writing  in  recent  years. 
She  is  also  survived  by  two  other 
sons,  Fred  Chandler  of  Riverside  and 
Lee  Chandler  of  Roscoe,  Cal.,  four¬ 
teen  grandchildren  and  twenty-four 
great-grandchildren. 

Jacob  C.  Morse,  77,  pioneer  sports 
writer,  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  for¬ 
mer  secretary  of  the  Old  New  England 
League  and  a  founder  of  Baseball 
Magazine,  died  April  12  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Gordon  C.  Wirick,  39,  a  well-known 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  reporter  for  many 
years,  but  recently  in  poor  health  was 
found  dead  at  his  home  this  week 
from  injuries  suffered  during  the 
World  War. 

Mrs.  Grace  L.  Ackley,  77,  veteran 
Chicago  school  teacher,  who  wrote  a 
daily  column  on  food  economics  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  during  the 
World  War,  died  recently  in  Chicago. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Woman’s  Press  Association.  An 
adopted  son,  Joseph  Garrett,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  survives. 

George  H.  Learnerd,  67,  advertising 
manager,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  La  Nuova 
Capitate,  Italian  newspaper,  died  at 
his  home  there  April  6. 

William  L.  Brillmayer,  68,  a  for¬ 
mer  Simday  editor,  Cincinnoti  En¬ 
quirer,  died  April  13  in  Cincinnati. 

Levi  K.  Bowen,  for  many  years  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Newark 
(Del.)  Ledger,  died  April  11  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  Knowles  R.  Bowen, 
in  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  He  was 
stricken  while  attending  church  there. 

Frank  Lizotte,  63,  Montreal  adver¬ 
tising  man  lately  specializing  in  radio 
work,  died  April  8  in  Hotel  Dieu 
Hospital,  Montreal.  For  20  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  La  Presse,  Montreal,  and  subse¬ 
quently  publisher  of  the  Quebec  Min¬ 
ister  and  advertising  manager  of 
L’Ordre  and  La  Renaissance,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

F^nk  W.  Noyes,  10,  son  of  Linwood 


I.  Noyes,  publisher,  Ironwood  (Midi.) 
Daily  Globe,  and  grandson  of  Frank 
E.  Noyes,  publisher,  Marinette  (Wis.) 
Eagle-Star,  died  April  12  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Ironwood,  of  a  pul¬ 
monary  embolism  following  complica¬ 
tions.  He  had  been  ill  four  days. 
Besides  his  father  and  grandfather 
his  mother,  grandmother  and  a  sister 
survive. 

Fred  K.  George,  70,  former  business 
reporter.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald,  died  April  12  in  Detroit.  He  had 
worked  on  papers  in  Kokomo  and 
Peru,  Ind.,  Danville,  Ill.,  and  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

Lawrence  A.  Parrish,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspaper  man,  died  April  14 
at  his  home  in  Oxford  O.  For  more 
than  25  years  he  was  financial  editor 
of  the  old  Commercial  Tribune. 

Louis  Wolf,  76,  foreman  of  the 
mailing  room  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
died  April  14  at  his  New  York  home. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Delivery 
Union. 


PAUL  B.  ADAMS 

Paul  B.  Adams,  46,  advertising  ex¬ 
pert,  who  originated  the  'Treasure 
Himt  campaign  to  arouse  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  advertising  copy,  died  April 
2  at  the  Harkness  Pavilion  in  the 
Medical  Center,  New  York,  following 
several  months’  illness.  He  left  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  in  1916  to  join  the 
French  Army  and  was  decorated  for 
heroism  under  fire.  He  later  joined 
the  American  forces.  Returning  to 
this  country  following  the  war  he 
entered  the  advertising  firm  of  E. 
Virgil  Neal.  Later  he  headed  the 
copy  and  promotion  departments  of 
Wylie  B.  Jones.  Subsequently  he  be¬ 
came  a  free-lance  advertising  expert. 
He  was  active  in  the  promotion  of 
the  Fisher  Body  Company’s  Napoleon 
Coach  campaign.  His  wife,  a  son, 
brother  and  two  imcles  survive. 


FRANK  M.  ARCHER 

Frank  M.  Archer,  74,  chairman  of 
the  board  and-  general  manager  of 
the  Moxie  Company,  died  April  8  at 
his  home  in  Brookline,  Man.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  instrumental 
in  selling  more  than  $140,000,000 
worth  of  Moxie  and  his  advertising 
campaigns  with  their  enormous  re¬ 
turns  were  long  considered  by  pro¬ 
gressive  business  men  as  some  of  the 
outstanding  promotional  advertising 
in  history. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drjnng  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialities. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO— Worcester 
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Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  ^  per  line 
3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 


Circulation  Promotion 


Morrison  Flan 

Newspaperdom's  Leading  Oirculation  Bnilders 
“That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It" 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
4th  fir.,  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


15  Tears  Doing  One  Thing  Well 
E  SAM  ELY  ORGANIZATION 
Clean  Newspaper  Circulation  Bnildere 
K  of  P  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted  —  AdTertlslng  man  for  afternoon 
daily  in  Southwest  city  of  15,000;  mnst 
have  ideas,  layout  and  sell.  Only  ex¬ 
perienced  man  considered.  Give  experi- 

ence.  Box  2072,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

Wanted — a  high  grade  salesman  calling  on 
newspapers  for  a  wonderful  money  mak¬ 
ing  side  line.  Little  to  carry  and  little 
to  show.  References  and  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Box  2118,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  Tima  —  .75  per  line 
4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Cauat  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
,f«li  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab* 
liiksd  accounts  will  be  billed  (or  the 
ctuBled  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Miaimuni  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
A  Pnblisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


“WE  SATISFY” 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Man.  N.  Y.  State  Dally,  5,000 
cire.  Must  be  experienced,  capable  lay¬ 
out,  copy  writer.  Permanent  position. 
$30  a  week  until  worth  is  established. 
Send  photo  in  letter  stating  experience, 
education,  age,  references  to  Box  2133, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. _ 


Businasa  Opportunitiea 


Circulation  Manager 


Teu(  newspaper  executive  with  sneeessful 
experience  on  small,  medium  and  large 
dailies  looking  for  person  with  capital 
to  invest  in  small  daily.  Capable  and 
ready  to  sssome  general  management. 
Highest  character  and  employment  refer- 
ences.  Box  2108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  will  pledge  controlling  stock  in  eastern 
daily  appraised  over  $100,000  for  eix- 
mooth  loan  of  $10,000,  giving  small 
bonus,  (juick  action  desired.  Box  2116, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


DsU^Exclusive  afternoon  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Price  $135,000.  $35,000  cash: 

balance  on  reasonable  terms.  M.  C.  Moore, 
newspaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Cali¬ 
fornia^ _ 

taperienced  daily  newspaper  advertising 
man,  who  mast  be  qualified  as  a  “go-get¬ 
ter,”  can  buy  half  interest  in  old-estab¬ 
lished  daily  on  down  payment  of  $8,000. 
No  use  writing  unless  yon  can  qualify. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Ttt  lale — Exclusive  evening  daily.  Pacific 
northwest.  Good  record  of  earnings 
through  depression.  Will  pay  excellent 
retam  on  price  asked  $90,000,  half  cash. 
Box  2110,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Iflhh  weekly  grossing  in  excess  of 
$9,000.00  annually,  priced  at  $6,500.00 
with  $5,000.00  cask.  Good  equipment. 
Excellent  trading  area.  M.  C.  Moore, 
Newspaper  Broker.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Evening  Dally,  well  located  east  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  A-1  plant;  no  evening  competi¬ 
tion;  circulation  over  4500;  long  estab¬ 
lished;  fertile  field;  young,  experienced, 
aggressive  man  can  acquire  third  inter¬ 
est  $15,000  with  agreement  for  additional 
interest;  interview  this  week  New  York. 
Give  ability  and  financial  references.  Box 
2128,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

IMly  Hewspaperg  Available  . 

Eastern  exelusive  evening  serving  80,000 
area,  industrial  center.  High  ratio  of 
home  owners.  Cash  required  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000. 

Pennsylvania  daily  exclusive  field  SMk- 
iog  nice  profit.  Ideal  proposition  for  in¬ 
dividual  owner.  Price  $95,000. 

New  England  daily  grossring  about 
$150,000.  Owner  will  welcome  executive 
usistance.  Will  sell  one-half  interest  on 
easy  terms,  provided  purchaser  is  ade¬ 
quately  experienced. 


Rorida  daily  making  good  profit  on 
capitalisation  in  attractive  field. 

Eastern  evening  daily  “not  on  market” 
can  be  acquired  by  qualified  purchaser  for 
$400,000;  another  in  same  category  for 
$200,000. 

Specialising  in  dailies  only. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 

.  L.  Parker  Likely,  Pres. 
Mgistered  at  W-aldorf-Aqtoris  during 
ANPA  April  20,  21,  and  22,  for  inter¬ 
view*  by  appointment. 

1707  Times  Bldg.  New  York 

_ _ BRyant  9-0460 _ 


_ Newspapar  Brokers 

*^Wble  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


1  sia  Interested  in  purchasing  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  paper  in  either  Texas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi  or  Florida.  In  reply  state 
record  of  earnings  and  cash  price.  Box 
.  2106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Camera  For  Sale 

Camera,  Robertson  alTMetsl~20"  x  20"  fully 
quipped,  one  year  old  $400.00.  Press 
Camera  Supplies,  716  W.  Indiana  Ave., 
Phils..  Pa. 


_ Circulation  Promotion 

Bo^ed  Campaigns  Succeed  —  Hudson 
Priest  &  Associates  World’s  Record  C 
_fnlation  Bnilders.  246  Fifth  Ave..  N  Y 


For  ^od  newspapers  this  27-year  t 
tntion  continues  to  add  sound, 
citoulation  on  a  self-financi: 
the  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  C( 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Young,  aggressive  circulation  manager  with 
trade  journal  or  general  magasine  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  one  now  s-econd  man  in 
some  good  publishing  house.  Must  have 
initiative,  vision,  capable  of  organising  all 
details  circulation  department.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  with  fast-growing  pub¬ 
lishing  house  for  young  man  who  can 
qualify.  Give  full  details  first  letter, 
snapshot  if  possible,  and  several  lines  in 
own  handwriting.  All  correspondence 
treated  confidentially.  Box  102,  Rm.  539, 
152  West  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Combination  Newspaper  pressman  and 
Stereotyper  in  modem  plant  printing 
several  high  class  weeklies.  Box  2125, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Dally  Paper  serving  New  York  state  com¬ 
munity  of  30,000  pop.  (no  competition) 
adding  to  advertisring  staff,  offers  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  right  man  seeking  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  chance  for  promotion. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  proven  ability.  Must  be  able  to  pro- 
dnee  attractive  lay-outs,  write  good  copy 
and  service  diversified  accounts.  Appli¬ 
cation  confidential.  Write  fully  regard¬ 
ing  education,  references,  age,  experience, 
salary,  etc.  Box  2120,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, _ 


Editor 

Somewhere  there  is  a  young  editor  now 
number  two  man,  who  only  needs  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  his  qualities  of 
initiative  and  judgment.  Trade  paper 
or  general  magasine  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  General  understanding  of  mechan¬ 
ical  subjects  desirable.  Must  possess 
initiative,  common  sense,  imagination. 
Old  established  publication  firm  going 
through  intensive  period  development 
will  provide  deeirable  berth  for  man 
who  can  fit  job.  Give  full  information 
first  letter,  snapshot  if  possible,  and 
several  lines  in  own  handwriting.  All 
correspondence  treated  confidentially. 
Box  103,  Rm.  539,  152  West  42nd  St., 
N.  Y.  0. 


Ohio  AdTertlstng  Agency  has  opportunity  for 
responsible  newspaper  trained  editorial  or 
ad  man  to  serve  agency  apprenticeship. 

Box  2105,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

Worldnf  foreman.  We  want  to  hear  from 
some  live,  aggressive  and  conscientious 
young  printer,  between  30  and  40,  to 
take  charge  of  the  entire  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  old  established  afternoon 
(except  Saturday)  and  Sunday  morning 
daily  and  job  shop  in  pleasant  college 
town  of  15,000  in  border  state.  Applicant 
must  be  A-1  machine  operator  and  good 
on  ads  and  makeup.  Knowledge  of  Duplex 
flat  bed  press  and  job  presses  desirable 
but  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  the  right  man  who 
is  courageous  and  ambitions.  Mnst  be 
non-union  and  able  to  handle  men  and 
will  be  given  opportunity  of  choosing  own 
force,  if  desired,  and  rebuilding  from 
ground  up.  Forty  eight  hour  week.  Will 
pay  salary  in  line  with  the  best  in  oar 
class  to  real  producer.  Write  fully  first 
letter  and  appointment  will  be  arranged 
in  order  that  we  may  start  out  on  basis 
satisfactory  to  both  sides.  Needless  to 
reply  unless  you  have  had  executive  ex¬ 
perience  in  small  shop.  Box  2100,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CAPABUB  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommended 
for  Any  Poiition— 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

Qnaliflcefiena,  phetes,  end  references 
on  fife. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

another  EDITOR  A  FUBLIUBR  servlo*. 
170$  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Baeare,  N.  T.  0. 
WK.  K.  WZLSOir.  Mgr. 


Seeking  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  secure  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magasine,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  is  through  onr  personnel 
agency. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  coarse,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registrimun  card  today.  All 
correspondence  strict.,  confidential. 

“We  Conneei  the  Wirea” 

FERNALD’S  EAOHANOE,  INO. 
another  EDITOR  A  POBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  TiUies  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager — Enterprising,  Aggres¬ 
sive,  20  years'  practical  experience.  Cap¬ 
able  salesman,  copy  writer  and  director. 
14  years  in  present  position.  Will  con¬ 
sider  proposition  anywhere.  Best  of  ref- 
erences.  Box  2117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Adyertiilng-active,  and  alert  to  advance,  this 
man  will  sell  upace  for  you  I  ^veral 
yesra*  successful  selling  major  market, 
also  salesman-manager  smaller  city  effect¬ 
ing  record  linage  (merger).  As  solicitor, 
increased  his  list  during  papers’  depres¬ 
sion  year.  Handles  detail  market  data, 
surveys,  assist  promotion.  Salary  second¬ 
ary  to  place  for  seasoned  selling  strength. 
Married,  Christian,  46,  A-1  references. 
Travel  aesignment  now  enables  interview 
you  or  representative  ANPA  Convention 
or  your  city  soon.  Write  or  wire  Box 
2085,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AasUtant  to  Fnbliaher  or  general  manager; 
37;  married,  progressive.  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  newspaper. 
Started  as  printer’s  devil,  came  up  through 
circulation  and  news  departments. 
Directed  local  and  national  advertising 
solicitation.  Employee  relstionahip  har- 
raonions.  Know  cost*,  editing,  newa 
photography  and  layout,  features,  pro¬ 
motion.  Now  assistant  to  publisher  on 
paper  which  equalled  1929  income  in  1936. 
Will  work  for  moderate  wage  on  medium 
or  large  newspaper  and  at  any  task  in 
order  to  demonetrate  ability.  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  Pay  own  expense  for  interview  or 
see  you  daring  ANPA  convention.  Box 
2070,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Able,  energetic,  inteUigeut,  thoroughly 
experienced,  young  news  executive, 
now  in  responsible  post  on  well- 
known  eestem  daily,  seeks  opportun¬ 
ity  to  take  full  charge  and  modernise 
losing  or  second  paper.  $5,500  first 
year;  more  when  results  warrent  it. 
Available  for  interview  in  New  York 
during  ANPA  convention.  Box 
2077,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Claaalfled  solicitor — two  years’  experience 
on  paper  having  combined  morning  and 
evening  circulation.  Familiar  with  classi¬ 
fied  detail  and  street  work.  Desires  op¬ 
portunity  for  wider  experience.  Excellent 
references.  Now  employed.  Box  2035, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OlMsifioA  soUettor — Desirous  of  change. 
Two  yeers’  experience  in  city  of  over 
125,000  population.  Character  and  linage 
deserves  eloseet  scrutiny.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2045.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Oomposing  Boom  Foreman  or  supt.  Efficient, 
competent  organiser  and  producer;  mom 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  experience,  age 
38.  Singley,  373  Myrtle  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. _ 

Energetic  journalism  student,  20,  wants  ex¬ 
perience  on  daily  newspaper  during  sum¬ 
mer.  Willing  to  work  for  little.  Can 
write  advertising  copy.  Box  2034,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. _ 

Eight  yrs.  of  Dally  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales,  Service  Work.  Times  of  Week 
Contract  and  others.  Age  30,  married. 
Seeking  better  opportunity.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Can  come  on  two  weeks’  notice. 
Box  2078,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Experienced,  able,  hard  working  edi¬ 
tor,  28,  Cornell  graduate  seeks 
managing  editorship  with  charge 
of  promotion  of  small  daily  now 
taking  licking  in  news,  general 
appearance  and  circulation.  Box 
2099,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Graduate  Northwestern  student,  22,  ex¬ 
perience  in  magasine  editing,  foreign 
correspondence,  creative  freelance  and 
advertising  copy  writing.  Knowledge  of 
n6W8pftp6r  makeup.  Writes  auytiuziK 
from  drama  criticisms  to  sports.  Can 
leave  Chicago  at  once.  Box  2069,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sitnntions  Wanted 


Editorial  Cartoonist 

ONE  OF  THE  TOP  MEN  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area  is  available.  For  years  his  work 
has  been  reproduced  in  America’s  leading 
publications.  Yet  he’s  still  on  the  sunny 
side  of  40  and  his  moat  vital  work  is 
ahead  of  him. 

A  paper  with  a  strong  editorial  policy 
on  local  and  national  affairs  needs  this 
artist’s  ideas,  brilliantly  executed.  .  .  . 
Salary!  Distinctly  MODEST  I 
Full  details — in  confidence — from 
KERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

Inexperienced  but  adaptable  and  intelligent 
young  man,  Columbia  ’37,  who  can  write, 
seeks  reportorial  post  anywhere.  Salary 
secondary.  Available  for  New  York  inter¬ 
view  during  and  after  ANPA  Convention. 
Box  2132,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  43,  knows  news  and  fes- 
tares.  Twenty  years  experience  on  first 
class  papers.  Last  12  years  with  news- 
I>aper  of  125,000  circulation.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences  both  us  to  ability  and  character. 
Will  be  in  New  York  April  19  to  24 
available  for  interview.  Box  2107,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Newshawk,  20,  four  yean'  experience  aa 
reporter,  correspondent.  Ssaka  employ¬ 
ment  with  midwest  eommnnity  daily  as 
teletype  editor;  knows  type,  makeup. 
Now  employed.  Box  2082,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 


Newspaper  Executive — working  knowledge 
of  all  departments,  with  emphasis  on  edi¬ 
torial.  Under  forty;  college  graduate.  Re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  editorial  executive  and 
member  of  board  of  directors  on  60,000 
morning  and  evening  combination.  12 
years  of  all  round  newspaper  experience. 
Is  qualified  to  act  as  general  manager  or 
publisher  on  smaller  daily,  or  assistant 
publisher  on  larger  paper.  Works  har¬ 
moniously  with  all  departments  and  is  able 
to  handle  labor  problems.  Is  now  located 
in  Metropolitan  area.  Interview  conid  be 
arranged  during  ANPA  convention,  or 
write  Box  2131,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaperman,  25,  three  years  as  Harria- 
bnrg.  Fa.,  correspondent,  will  go  any¬ 
where  at  reporter,  feature  writer,  or  cor¬ 
respondent.  $30  per  week  to  start.  Box 
2079,  Editor  A  I^bliaher. _ 

Reporter-Photographer — 23.  Will  ^sdnate 
in  June  from  leading  Midwest  university. 
Honor  stndent.  Fifteen  months  experience 
reporting,  desk  work  and  photography  on 
progressive  daily.  Beat  references.  Not 
interested  in  atraight  photography.  Trav¬ 
eled.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2104,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  rewrite  or  desk  man  (married) ; 
20  years’  experience  from  weeklies  to 
Metropolitan  dailies.  Best  references.  Go 
snywhe’-*'  weekly  or  daily.  $85.00.  Box 
2103.  Editor  A  Pnbliriier. 


Mschauiical  Equipment  For  Sale 


2 — Wood-Nathan  aieltlng  fumacea,  rebuilt, 
prompt  delivery.  Box  2113,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

B.  Hot  A  Oo.  Matrix  roller,  silent  chain 
drive,  site  of  bed  32  in.  x  45  in.,  cylin¬ 
der  9  in.  diameter.  National  Weeklies, 
Inc.,  Winona,  Minnesota. 


Mechanieal  Equipment  Wanted 
Wanted  to  Bny 

Rotnry  press,  with  equipment  complete,  16 
or  24  pages — (Juote  lowest  price  for  cash. 
Give  complete  details  to  JEH,  Box  1450, 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


Pboto^MFaTias  Equipmant  for  Sal# 

S.  T.  SULLEBARGKR  OO. 
Ph4to-«ngiavlag  Eqalpmant  aad  Metala 

116  John  St.  588  8.  Clark  St. 

Naw  York,  N.  Y.  Ohiegao,  ID. 


Nawapapar  Snppliea 


Steraot^a  and  Praaaroom  SuppUaa — Eleetrie 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pnb 
Ushers  Supply,  Box  181.  West  Lyon.  Maaa 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Haditon  Ave.  New  York 

Business  Established  In  1898 
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By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


WHEN  oiir  issue  of  May  1  reports 
the  memorial  services  in  honor 
of  great  newspapermen  who  have 
passed  away  during  the  past  two 
years,  we  hope  that  the  list  will  in¬ 
clude  two  we  have  not  noted  in  the 
advance  announcements.  We  mean, 
of  course,  Marloi  E.  Pew,  who  capped 
a  40-year  career  as  a  great  journalist 
with  the  editorsh4>  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  John  T.  Rogers,  famous 
reporter  of  5t.  Louts  Post-Dispaich. 
Marlen  Pew’s  work  brought  him  into 
ccmtact  with  thousands  of  newspaper¬ 
men.  His  creed  was  implicit  in  every 
paragraph  he  wrote  for  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  his  long  catalog  of 
joumalistio  achievements  is  well 
enough  known  to  need  no  further 
chronicling.  He  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  newspaperman. 

So  also  was  John  Rogers,  a  true 
exponent  of  Pulitzer  public  service 
journalism.  Had  he  been  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  Hearst  or  Scripps-Howard 
chains,  or  one  of  the  news  services, 
his  by-line  might  have  been  a  house¬ 
hold  word  across  the  land.  But  he 
worked  for  the  Post-Dispatch,  which 
for  decades  has  produced  journalism 
that  ranks  with  any  of  any  period, 
and  the  P-D  does  not  put  out  by-lines 
lavishly.  He  had  20  years  on  the  pa¬ 
per  and  the  last  fifteen  of  them  made 
a  record  that  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 
One  feat  won  him  a  Pulitzer  prize  for 
reporting,  and  many  have  bron  rec¬ 
orded  in  our  news  columns,  but  such 
is  the  fleeting  fame  of  a  reporter  that 
E  &  P  news  desk,  hard  pressed  for 
space  in  the  March  6  issue,  cut  his 
obituary  to  less  than  a  column. 

*  •  * 

IT  has  been  written  that  he  was 
the  last  authentic  “star  reporter.’’ 
Even  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary,  we  don’t  believe  it.  ’There 
never  have  been  many  like  John 
Rogers,  and  there  never  be.  There 
will  always  be  a  few,  like  him  and 
like  Marlen  Pew,  to  whom  journalism 
was  not  a  mere  livelihood,  but  a  way 
of  life,  a  means  of  exercising  the 
original  thought  and  the  creative 
imagination  that  distinguish  the  truly 
great  newspaperman  from  the  routine¬ 
chasing  mob. 

Rogers  didn’t  need  any  organization 
of  newspaper  writers  to  make  him 
great  among  his  fellows.  What  his 
relations  were  with  the  St  Louis 
chapter  of  the  Guild,  we  don’t  know 
and  don’t  care.  We  can’t  picture  him 
as  sympathetic  with  its  downward 
leveling  unionism,  nor  with  its  cla.<« 
war  doctrines.  His  first  loyalty  was 
the  one  the  Guild  calls  “romantic” 
(always  in  quotes) — to  his  paper.  It 
took  him  into  scores  of  situations 
vidiere  he  risked  his  life  to  get  the 
story.  It  kept  him  away  fr(»n  home 
a  month  at  a  time.  It  sent  him 
voluntarily  into  stories  to  which  file 
office  would  not  assign  a  man  because 
of  their  latent  peril  to  inquisitive  re¬ 
porters.  A  dozen  times  Rogers  might 
have  died  a  newspaper  hero,  but  he 
succumbed  to  a  common  heart  fidlure 
in  the  home  of  a  friend. 

It  was  better  so.  It  would  have 
been  better  still  had  he  been  spared 
another  15  years  to  three  score  and 
ten,  for  his  skill  in  solving  crimes  that 
police  and  prosecutors  shied  away 
from,  his  genius  for  making  and 
keeping  friends,  even  among  those 
who  went  to  prison  through  his 


efforts,  and  his  genuine  newspaper 
camaraderie  are  needed  now.  And 
Rogers  never  was  a  vmge  slave,  de¬ 
spite  beginnings  and  opportimities  a 
good  deal  more  humble  than  those  of 
the  present  crop. 

•  •  • 

He  was  bom  on  the  river  front  of 
Louisville,  the  same  squalid  sec¬ 
tion  that  received  so  much  publicity 
a  few  months  ago.  His  schooling 
stopped  at  the  thii^  grade,  for  there 
was  his  mother  to  support  by  shining 
shoes,  selling  papers  or  any  other 
Horatio  Alger  chore  a  boy  could  get. 
He  carried  telegraph  messages  and 
picked  up  a  knowledge  of  telegraphy 
that  stayed  with  him  to  the  end.  He 
was  an  expert  operator,  but  saw  the 
job  as  a  blind  alley  while  pounding 
brass  in  Kansas  City,  ’niirty-three 
years  ago  he  return^  to  Louisville, 
telling  one  of  the  editors  that  he  had 
been  a  reporter  in  Kansas  City.  He 
got  a  chance,  again  made  good,  and 
went  back  to  Kansas  City  where  he 
made  the  original  fib  come  true. 
Then  20  years  ago,  he  walked  into  the 
Post- Dispatch  office  and  told  the 
managing  editor  he  needed  a  good 
reporter.  He  made  that  good,  too. 

*  *  « 

Unusual  things,  in  unusual 
number,  happened  to  Rogers  as 
a  newspaperman,  said  the  P-D  in  its 
obituary.  His  adventures  would  make 
a  better  movie  than  Holl3rwood  has 
ever  produced  on  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  if  they  did  not  transcend  the 
fictional  deeds  of  the  screen  heroes. 
His  Christmas  card  mail,  for  instance, 
was  full  of  greetings  from  fellows 
who  had  gone  to  prison  because  they 
had  told  him  their  stories.  He  knew 
scores  in  the  underworld,  had  pro¬ 
found  contempt  for  them — and  held 
their  deepest  respect.  He  was  a  val¬ 
ued  friend  and  adjimct  of  prosecutors, 
police,  and  of  the  Federal  G-Man 
organization. 

Rather  early  in  his  P-D  career,  he 
tackled  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  at  the 
height  of  its  terrorism  in  Louisiana. 
Two  young  men  had  bem  abducted 
by  masked  raiders  from  the  village 
of  Mer  Rouge,  and  had  not  been  seen 
thereafter.  The  story  had  flared,  sim¬ 
mered,  and  died  when  Rogers  was 
assigned  to  it  He  consulted  Gov. 
Parker  at  Baton  Rouge  before  going 
to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  learned 
the  names  of  several  people  in  More¬ 
house  Parish  who  mi^t  give  him 
leads.  Among  them  was  the  Mayor 
of  Mer  Rouge,  who,  Rogers  discovered 
while  being  shaved,  was  the  local 
barber.  His  presence  in  the  village 
brought  him  a  flock  of  threatening 
phone  calls,  but  he  proved  then  and 
later  his  fearlessness  of  personal 
violence. 

Despite  warnings,  he  traced  the 
Exalt^  Cyclops  of  the  Klan  to  his 
forest  cabin  and  put  his  questions 
directly.  The  dignitary  replied,  with 
characteristic  melodrama: 

“Say  that  I,  Exalted  Cyclops  of 
Morehouse  Klan,  officially  annoimced 
that  two  were  spirited  away  by 
friends  of  the  captain  of  our  Klan  at 
Mer  Rouge,  whom  they  attempted  to 
assassinate,  and  that  they  wiU— never 
— return.” 

Rogers  went  aroimd,  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  getting  answers,  and  developing 
the  general  suspicion  that  the  bodies 
were  in  Bayou  La  Fourche.  Without 


the  bodies,  the  murderers  were  safe 
from  prosecution,  so  Rogers  went 
back  to  St  Louis  and  hired  a  diver. 
Before  submarine  operations  could  be 
started,  a  mysterious  dynamite  blast 
brought  the  bodies  to  the  surface. 
Charges  of  various  gravity  wo-e 
brou^t  against  the  Exalted  Cyclops 
and  14  others,  but  the  egregious 
politics  of  Louisiana  delayed  prosecu¬ 
tion  tmtil  a  new  administration  was 
satisfied  with  misdemeanor  pleas. 
Nevertheless  the  work  of  Rogers,  the 
Post- Dispatch,  the  New  York  World, 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  newspaper  of 
Julian  Harris  crij^l^  the  Klan. 

•  •  * 

Another  out-of-state  job  was 
undertaken  voluntarily,  when  the 
P-D  declined  to  assign  Rogers,  at 
the  request  of  police,  to  the  Birger 
gang  murder  cases  in  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois.  A  group  of  murderers  and 
extortionists,  headed  by  one  Charles 
Birger,  was  too  much  for  the  local 
and  state  authorities.  Besides  the 
usual  family  warfare  of  gangs,  they 
had  slain  the  Mayor  of  West  City,  an 
Illinois  mining  town,  and  a  state 
trooper  and  his  wife. 

His  first  lead  was  a  rumor  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  on  Birger’s 
life,  and  Rogers  set  out  to  interview 
the  local  sheriffs  suspect  The  latter 
denied  the  attempt^  killing,  but 
promised  to  carry  it  out  if  he  ever 
had  the  chance.  Rogers  reminded 
him  that  he  had  testified  favorably 
for  Birger  at  a  recent  mail  robbery 
trial  which  had  sent  another  gang  to 
Leavenworth.  The  gangster  declared 
that  he  had  done  so  at  the  point  of 
Birger’s  gtm  and  that  Birger  had 
failed  to  reward  him,  as  promised. 
Rogers  had  interviewed  the  convicted 
mail  robbers,  who  had  protested  their 
innocence  to  him  and  accused  Birger 
both  of  that  crime  and  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  the  trooper. 

On  the  new  information,  he  started 
a  legal  train  to  re-open  the  mail 
case,  and  won  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  Later  one  of  the  Birger 
gang  was  arrested  in  California  for 
the  murder  of  the  West  City  Mayor 
and  Rogers  accompanied  the  Illinois 
sheriff  on  the  trip  west  to  bring  him 
back  for  trial.  At  the  start,  he  re¬ 
marked  to  the  Illinois  prosecutor  that 
he  would  bring  back  also  the  solution 
of  the  trooper’s  murder. 

On  the  train  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Kansas  City,  Art  Newman,  the 
Mayor’s  alleged  murderer,  with  whom 
Rogers  was  previously  acquainted, 
confessed  to  him  that  he  had,  with 
Birger  and  others,  killed  the  state 
trooper  and  his  wife,  and  thrown  her 
body  down  an  abandoned  mine  shaft 
After  the  story  appeared  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  body  was  found  at  the 
spot.  Newman’s  confession  was  re¬ 
peated  before  a  grand  jury.  Birger 
was  hanged,  Newman  received  a  life 
sentence,  others  were  sentenced  to 
long  terms. 

•  •  • 

Asked  then,  and  at  other  times 
how  he  obtained  confessions 
from  men  who  refused  to  talk  to 
police  or  even  to  confide  in  their 
own  lawyers,  Rogers  would  say  that 
he  showed  all  possible  kindness  and 
sympathy  and  at  the  same  time  tried 
to  keep  before  the  person  the  idea 
that  it  was  best  to  tell  the  truth 
quickly  and  completely.  His  ability 
to  put  such  an  argument  was  closely 
connected  with  his  ability  to  keep 
the  friendship  of  men  he  had  helped 
to  place  behind  bars.  It  was,  he 
sometimes  said,  due  to  his  recognition 
of  a  spark  of  manhood,  even  in  a 
criminaL  He  had  plenty  himself. 

*  •  * 

HIS  1927  Pulitzer  prize  was  won 
by  his  investigation  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  U.  S.  Judge  George  W. 
English  of  East  St.  Louis.  Rogers  piled 


up  a  massive  case  of  malfeasanoiL 
nepotism,  and  other  abuses  of  tht 
ermine;  the  judge  was  impeached  ia 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
later  resigned  under  fire.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  the  judge  sent  Rogers 
Christmas  cards,  but  the  reporter  did 
retain  the  friendship  of  the  then  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  at  East  St 
a  friendship  that  was  to  bear  fruh  ia  < 
one  of  the  most  famous  exploits  of 
Rogers’  newspaper  life.  The  attomee  * 
was  Charles  A.  Karch,  and  through 
him,  Rogers  broke  the  story  of  the 
kidnaping  of  Dr.  Isaac  D.  Kelley  and 
brou^t  about  the  restoration  of  the 
doctor  to  his  family.  Karch  was 
employed  by  the  family  because  (d  hk 
knowledge  of  the  East  St  Louis  under, 
world,  in  the  belief  that  the  ifiiysieiMi 
was  held  prisoner  in  that  distelct 
That  was  a  Monday  morning  story 
for  all  papers,  but  Rogers,  iH-esent  at 
a  family  conference  on  Simday  after* 
noon,  had  received  Kerch’s  promise 
that  he  would  get  first  chance  to  see 
Dr.  Kelley,  when  and  if  found  The 
promise  was  kept,  though  Rogers  did 
not  know  how  till  long  afterward 
He  received  a  mysterious  phone  call 
one  night,  met  an  unknown  man  and 
was  conducted  to  a  lonely  spot  noefit 
of  East  St  Louis,  where  the 
man  was  released  to  him.  Two  ysats 
later  Rogers  ran  down  the  rest  of  the 
story. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  in  iktS, 
he  received  a  call  from  an  old  ao* 
quaintance,  a  former  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  was  broke  and  wanted  a 
little  money  to  send  his  dau^ter  a 
present  Rogers  gave  him  $20.  A  ; 
few  weeks  later,  the  former  justice 
again  called,  gave  Rogers  an  oufiine 
of  the  Kelley  kidnaping,  and  the 
facts,  later  given  as  testimony  before 
the  grand  jury,  resulted  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  and  conviction  of  several 
surviving  participants. 

•  •  • 

HIS  knowledge  of  criminals  was 
great  but  his  relations  wifii 
them  were  always  as  a  reporter,  with 
a  story  to  urrite,  and  as  an  ally  of  the 
law.  He  had  no  imdercover  ententes 
and  no  secret  bank  accounts.  He 
got  the  story,  not  guesses,  rumen, 
fakes,  nor  fine  spim  trivialities.  He 
could  get  a  kidnaper’s  or  a  murdem’s 
confession.  He  could  also  build  a  case 
against  an  imworthy  judge.  And  one 
of  his  major  tasks,  which  did  not 
bring  him  wide  fame,  was  a  long  and 
laborious  investigation  of  price-fixing 
in  the  St  Louis  building  trades  16 
years  ago.  Last  summer,  he  broks 
the  real  story  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan’s 
illness.  And  one  of  his  latest  assign¬ 
ments  was  to  the  dramatic  flood  siege 
of  Cairo,  HI.  He  won  his  glory  toe 
hard  way — and  the  fingncM  return 
apparently  took  care  of  itself. 

•  •  * 

UNSEEN  behind  him,  as  behind 
many  another  fine  newspaper¬ 
man,  stood  the  wife  who  had  manned 
him  in  his  early  20s  when  he  was  still 
a  telegraph  operator.  Only  the  wifi 
of  another  John  Rogers  can  realbe  - 
what  she  endured  when  his  work  toolm, 
him  among  gangsters,  murdemt*^ 
crooked  politicians  and  the  sinisteB*^ 
Klan,  often  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Her.! 
courage  was  worthy  of  his,  for  she  . 
knew,  as  well  as  he  didi,  maybe  . 
better,  the  perils  he  faced.  To  a 
friend  and  news  room  mate  who 
visited  her  after  his  sudden  passing, 
she  remarked: 

“There  has  not  been  one  night  that 
I  have  not  prayed  to  the  Lord  for 
Jack’s  safe  return  from  dangerous 
assignments.” 

Between  that  couple  and  the  clam¬ 
orous  crowd  that  pickets  newspaper 
plants  there  is  an  abyss  imbridgal^ 
John  Rogers  was  a  newspaperman. 

If  you  please,  in  the  words  of  his 
own  newspaper,  a  “great  newspaper¬ 
man.” 
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Use  Freedom  Vigorously  Press  Is  Told 
At  ANPA  Golden  Jubilee  Meeting 

I  Professor  Cross  and  Senator  Clark  Advise  End  of  Defensive  Strategy — 
Freedom  of  Press  Safe  But  ^Tresses’’  Are  Not  So  Protected 

/CELEBRATING  its  50th  anniver-  for  both  press  and  public  was  the  in-  Examiner  over  to  his  son,  William  and  because  during  five  of  them  the 


CELEBRATlNCr  Its  50th  anmver-  for  both  press  and  pubhc  was  the  in-  Examiner  over  to  ms  son,  wiuiam  ana  because  during  nve  oi  them  me 
sary  at  its  opening  session  Wed-  troduction  into  newspapers  of  adver-  Randolph  Hearst.  struggle  to  ke^  cash  on  hand  used 

neiday,  the  American  Newspaper  tising  of  national  products  which  had  “The  year  also  brought  tragedy  to  up  much  of  our  between- the-ears 
Publishers  Association  heard  from  the  been  largely  confined  previously  to  American  journalism.  One  of  the  capacity. 

lips  of  two  eminent  lawyers  words  of  billboards  and  painted  bams.  The  de-  most  brilliant  .and  militant  of  editors  “Therein  lies  a  fundamental  cause, 
praise  for  organized  journalism’s  de-  velopment  of  this  trend  in  daily  news-  saw  the  light  of  ddy  for  the  last  time  perhaps  the  fundamental  cause,  of  the 
fenae  of  press  liberty,  a  word  of  warn-  paper  advertising  during  the  past  half  as  blindness  crept  upon  Joseph  Pu-  criticisms,  both  just  and  unjust. 


ing  not  to  apply  the  free  press  guar-  century  has  resulted  today  in  an  edu- 
antee  to  material  considerations  it  was  cational  force  which  has  remade  and 

not  meant  to  cov-  - 

er,  and  advice  that 
its  strategy  of  the 
past  few  years,  of 
necessity,  defen¬ 
sive,  be  trans¬ 
formed  in  the  13 
years  that  remain 
rfthe  present 
quarter  century  to 
an  affirmative 
demonstration  b  y 
words,  deeds  and 
voluntary  re¬ 
straints  what  the 
blessings  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  First 
Amendment  mean 
to  a  generation 
that  has  largely 
forgotten  their 
(wigins. 

The  speakers 
were  Harold  L. 

ANPA  board  of  directors  photographed  in  New  York  this 
w  V  I  u  net;  J.  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard;  W.  E.  Macfai 

ew  York  Herald  ^  McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  &  R.  Winch,  Po, 
Tnwne  and  now  Dnvis,  ISetc  York  Herald  Tribune;  L.  B.  Palmer,  ANPA 
pTMeKor  of  j  OUT-  (Ark.)  Times-Record;  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Tii 
nalistic  law  m  the  Chandler,  general  manager,  Scripps-Howard,  an 

(kaduate  School 

of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  refined  the  customs  of  American  life 


blindness  crept  upon  Joseph  Pu-  criticisms,  both  just  and  unjust, 
zer.  Newspapers  are  thought  of  as  'big 

“Only  a  handful  of  men  remain  business’;  it  is  believed  that  coUec- 

- tively  publishers 

have  become  im- 
duly  introspective 
about  the  b  o  x - 
office  with  all  that 
that  implies;  it  is 
suspected  that  the 
profit  motive  has 
over- balanced  the 
public  service  ob¬ 
ligation. 

“You  know  what 
the  criticisms  are; 
you  know  in  your 
souls  which  of 
them  are  just  and 
to  what  extent. 
There  is  no  doubt 
some  justice  i  n 
them.  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  no 
aoubt  mat  no  tn- 
dustry  went 
through  the  boom 
or  depression  with 

;k:  Seated  (left  to  right):  J.  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  Ban-  rnore  honor  less 
le,  Chicago  Tribune;  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  chicane  leLt 
nd  (Ore.)  Journal.  Standing  (left  to  right):  Howard  tn  rmhlic  less  un~ 
I.  Ker,  HamiUon  (Ont.)  Spectator;  J.  S.  Parks,  Ft.  SmUh  J., 

W.  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal;  William  G.  ‘css 

R  H  HarrU.  RichfnnnA  llnd.7  PnllnAuim.ltem  reduction  tn  WageS 


ANPA  board  of  directors  photographed  in  New  York  this  week:  Seated  (left  to  right):  J.  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  Ban-  more  honor  less 
ner;  J.  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard;  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune;  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  chicane  IcM  loss 
J.  fC  McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  Standing  (left  to  right):  Howard  , 

Davis,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  L.  B.  Palmer,  ANPA;  F.  I.  Ker,  HamiUon  (Ont.)  Spectator;  J.  S.  Parks,  Ft.  SmUh 
(Ark.)  Times-Record;  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times;  W.  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal;  William  G.  V  .  ’  * 

Chandler,  general  manager,  Swipps-Howard,  and  EL  H.  Harris.  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item.  reduction  tn  wages 

or  more  numerous 

mbia  University,  refined  the  customs  of  American  life,  today,  and  fortvmately  some  of  them  burdens  than  the  newspapers  did. 
Bennett  Champ  “There  is  something  significant  are  with  us  as  guests  on  this  occa-  "The  explanation,  then,  of  the  cur- 


and  U.  S.  Senator  Bennett  Champ  “There  is  something  significant  are  with  us  as  guests  on  this  occa-  "The  explanation,  then,  of  the  cur- 
Clark.  Both  have  been  counsel  for  about  the  year  1887  in  newspaper  sion,  who  remember  the  trials  and  the  rent  wave  of  criticism  must  be  that 
newspaper  interests  in  major  press  history — that  year  that  pointed  the  problems  that  confronted  newspaper  special  high  standards  are  expected  of 
battles,  and  both  made  liberty  their  way  to  a  rapid  expansion  of  news-  publishers  in  those  days.  It  seems  to  you  in  your  business.  It  is  right  that 
principal  theme.  paper  interests  throughout  the  states  me,  as  we  reflect  upon  the  heritage  that  should  be  so.  Your  product  is 

Senator  Clark  devoted  most  of  — expansion  not  only  in  size  but  in  of  these  men  who,  by  their  acts,  made  tangible  but  your  fimction  is  profes- 
his  hour  to  an  exposition  of  why  changes  in  news  content,  in  make-up  this  American  Newspaper  Publishers  sional,  the  service  of  the  public  inter- 


the  court  reform  of  President  Roose- 
'■elt  should  not  be  adopted. 


and  illustrations.  That  was  the  year  Association  possible,  that  we  can  truly  est  in  the  spreading  of  intelligence 
when  free  publicity  came  forward  say  today  that  the  original  intent  of  in  the  form  of  news,  editorials  and 


“Hie  problems  that  faced  newspa-  with  leaps  and  bounds.  John  Wana-  its  founders  has  been  carried  out  with  advertisements.  The  one  clear  course 
xs  in  1887  are,  in  the  main,  still  maker  in  his  purchase  of  a  foreign  little  change  or  deviation  from  the  to  retention  of  your  leadership  is  to 


before  us  as  we  gather  at  this  golden  painting  for  the  seemingly  astounding  original  conception. 


•nniversary,”  said  President  J.  D.  price  of  $1(X),000  obtained  coimtry- 
Bmum,  in  opening  the  meeting,  wide  free  advertising  in  the  newspa- 
“THiblishers  then,  as  now,  had  the  ever  pers  for  the  Wanamaker  stores. 


accept  that  status.  There  are  13  years 


Professor  Cross’s  address,  in  part,  to  go  in  this  quarter  century.  They 
Hows:  present  a  rare  opportimity  to  the 

“There  have  been  gusts  of  criticism  present  generation  of  publishers  to 


present  problem  of  bringing  the  pub-  “On  the  editorial  side,  Henry  Wat-  throughout  the  history  of  our  jour-  score  another  advance.  To  achieve 
lie  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of  a  terson,  brilliant  editor  of  the  old  nalism.  During  that  period  there  has  that  these  are  among  the  needs  which 
free  press  in  the  maintenance  of  indi-  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  set  a  new  occurred  here  and  there  a  single  dec-  one  lawyer  sees. 
vWual  liberty  and  human  rights.  The  vogue  by  telegraphing  editorials  from  ade  in  which  there  was  no  notable  ad-  “You  makers  of  newspapers  need 
provision  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  Washington.  City  editors  of  news-  vance  in  the  service  of  the  press  to  the  existence  of  an  institution  which 
was  not  written  into  the  Constitution  papers  were  given  new  ideas  for  the  public.  But  no  quarter  century  you  as  publishers  should  not  create 
for  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper  pub-  heightening  the  appeal  to  women  by  has  passed  since  1775  without  the  and  must  not  control.  I  refer  to  a 
liters  as  a  class.  It  was  written  into  the  advent  of  women  reporters,  of  press  scoring  such  an  advance.  It  is  research  foundation.  It  should  not 
I  the  Constitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  whom  Nellie  Bly  was  the  leader  of  an  honorable  record  of  leadership  engage  in  the  creation  of  public  opin- 


American  people.  Publishers  are  her  day. 


®erely  trustees  of  the  right  of  the 
People  to  have  a  press  free  from  re- 
riraint  from  whatever  hostile  govem- 


ion  for  specific  cavises;  it  should  not 


her  day.  and  service.  ion  for  specific  cavises;  it  should  not 

“The  birth  of  the  chain  newspaper  “A  new  quarter  century  began  in  seek  to  enforce  action  in  accordance 
received  an  impetus  in  that  year  in  1925.  Twelve  years  have  passed,  pe-  with  its  findings.  It  should  intelli- 
the  expansion  of  the  Scripps  enter-  culiarly  difficult  years  for  everyone;  gently,  impartially  and  exhaustivelv 

• _  a  __  .1  _  -lOOFv  O _  _ l: _ 1_.  _ l _ i?_  J? _  e  e  .  . 


mental  source  that  restraint  may  prises.  And  it  was  in  1887  that  Sen-  pecviliarly  difficult  because  dvuing  five  make  findings  of  fact  upon  a  host  of 
come.  ator  George  Hearst  of  California  ar-  of  them  the  jingle  of  boom-time  cash  problems  involved  in  the  service  of 

“One  of  the  new  trends  of  that  day  ranged  to  tvirn  the  San  Francisco  used  up  much  of  our  ear  capacity  the  press  to  the  public,  in  the  impact 


USE  FREEDOM  VIGOROUSLY.  PRESS  TOLD  AT  ANPA  50th  ANNIVERSARY  SESSlom 


LINCOLN  B.  PALMER 

W  ho  is  celebrating  this  year  his  Hth  anruversary  as  general  manager  of  the  ANPA 

of  all  organs  of  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  minds  and  acts  of 
people.  It  should  be  purely  fact¬ 
finding.  To  achieve  its  end  ite  func¬ 


tions  and  its  findings  would  have  to 
deserve  general  recognition  as  being 
impartial. 

“There  are  many  such  problems. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  newspapers  have  lost  influence 
with  readers.  That  is  not  the  private 
concern  of  publishers  alone.  In  that 
connection,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there 
has  been  much  nervous  shooting  at  a 
nistle  in  the  brush  without  pausing 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  merely  the 
wind,  or,  if  not,  whether  it  carried 
antlers  or  was  just  a  harmless  doe. 
Is  it  true  or  untrue?  If  true,  what 
are  the  reasons  for  it?  If  true,  is  it 
good  or  bad  for  the  press,  for  the 
public?  If  true,  who,  if  anyone,  ex¬ 
erts  the  influence  now,  and  how  and 
why?  No  real  effort  to  ascertain  the 
facts  is  being  made  in  any  quarter. 
Yet  reactions  are  being  formed  and 
action  is  being  taken.  Perhaps  the 
period  of  greatest  influence  with  read¬ 
ers  was  in  the  era  of  personal  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  days  of  Greeley,  Bennett, 
Dana.  Probably  personal  journalism 
in  that  sense  is  gone  forever,  but  the 
time  may  have  come  to  remove  the 
mask  of  anonymity  from  the  editorial 
page  and  to  make  your  editors  known 
to  the  public  in  addition  to,  or  in¬ 
stead  of,  the  columnists.  The  result 
might  be  to  replevin  opinion  from 
miscellaneous  columns  and  restore  it 
to  the  editorial  columns.  To  do  that 
might  result  in  the  discovery  that  the 
newspapers  may  serve  better  by  the 
united  wisdom  of  their  own  editors, 
known  for  their  ability  and  leadership, 
than  by  aping  merchants  in  the  dis¬ 
play  of  merchandise  of  many  colors. 

“Why  not  ascertain  the  facts  to  the 
end  that  reactions  of  the  public  and 
collective  action  of  the  press  may  be 
based  on  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  instead  of  prejudices,  superstitions 
and  hunches.  The  press  has  no  reason 
to  fear  the  facts,  whatever  they  may 
be.  The  public  will  be  served  better 
by  the  press,  as  it  would  by  others,  by 
action  in  the  light  of  known  facts  than 
it  can  be  by  blundering  or  motivated 


action  upon  mere  estimates  upheld 
here  and  challenged  there. 

“There  is  also  the  probl«n  of  report¬ 
ing  judicial  and  other  public  and 
official  proceedings.  This  is  not  the 
private  concern  of  the  newspapers. 
This  great  privilege,  one  of  the  pillars 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  was  not  given 
to  newspapers  out  of  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  of  the  courts  and  legislators.  Its 
intent  was  that  by  virtue  of  its  pro¬ 
tection  the  great  mass  of  citizens  un¬ 
able  to  attend  in  person  could  obtain 
through  the  newspapers  the  same  in¬ 
formation  acquired  by  those  in  per¬ 
sonal  attendance.  It  was  given  to  aid 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  insure 
the  purity  and  efficiency  of  govern¬ 
mental  service. 

“The  privilege  is  on  occasion  grossly 
abused.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Hauptmann  case  and  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  reactions  of  courts, 
bar  associations  and  many  of  yoiu: 
readers.  And,  mark  you,  this  privilege 


did  not  exist  when  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted.  It  was  created 
later  and  therefore  may  not  be  within 
the  freedom  thereby  guaranteed. 
Certainly  many  of  the  abuses  are  not 
under  the  protection  of  any  covenants 
that  run  in  perpetuity.  You  may  say 
that  the  people  in  indignation  would 
prevent  repeal  or  limitation  of  the 
privilege.  Perhaps  so,  though  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  doubt  it.  Such  has  not  been 
the  case  in  England.  In  any  event, 
why  not  keep  the  people  in  the  frame 
of  mind  to  prevent  repeal.  If  niun- 
bers  of  them  become  incensed  at 
abuses,  they  will  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  particularly  with  the  matter  of 
headlines  or  cameras  or  other  com¬ 
petitive  problems  of  newspapers. 

“Is  there  a  solution,  a  formula  which 
will  permit  use,  without  abuse,  of  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  without  newspaper 
injustice?  May  I  remind  you  that 
perhaps  one  was  found  in  Connecticut 
last  winter.  There  was  a  condition  of 
hostility  toward  the  hippodroming  of 
justice.  With  a  murder  trial  approach¬ 
ing  the  Chief  Justice  suggested  restric¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  would  have  barred 
the  staffs  of  out-of-state  newspapers. 
At  that  juncture  a  petition  to  the  Chief 
Justice  resulted  in  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  all  the  judges  and  the  press  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Out  of  that  came  agree¬ 
ments  on  how  the  trial  was  to  be 
handled.  They  included  refraining 
from  opinionated  stories,  certain  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  regulations  on  the  handling 
of  wires  and  prevention  of  hubbub. 
All  concerned  showed  consideration, 
the  agreements  were  kept  Let  im¬ 
partial  research  bring  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  that  problon. 

“You  makers  of  newspapers  need  an 
additional  strategy  in  the  everlasting 
struggle  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  You  have  been  preserving 
it  manfully  and  successfully,  as  was 
yoiu’  duty  to  its  true  owners.  You 
have  won  every  battle — Near  against 
Minnesota,  the  reservation  in  the 
Code,  the  Louisiana  advertising  tax 
case  and  others.  The  case  of  Watson 
against  the  Associated  Press,  in  my 
judgment,  will  turn  out  in  the  end  to 
be  no  exception.  Your  strategy  in 
those  cases — and  of  necessity — was 
defensive.  The  campaign  is  not  over 
and  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  take 
the  offensive. 

“As  publishers  of  newspapers  you 
know  that  this  freedom  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  you  as  beneficial  owners. 
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Harold  L.  CroH,  professor  of  joomal- 
istic  law  at  Columbia  University,  and 
Senator  Bennett  Champ  Claik  of 
Missouri. 


There  is  a  distinction  between  freedom 
of  the  press  and  freedom  of  presses 
You  own  the  presses  with  such  rights 
and  privileges  as  are  appurtenant  to 
all  property  indiscriminately,  no  more 
and  no  less.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  right  bene¬ 
ficially  owned  by  the  people. 

“As  publishers  you  know  that  you 
are  trustees  of  this  right  of  the  people. 
Impressed  upon  you  are  two  sacred 
trusts.  They  are  active,  not  passive, 
trusts.  One  is  to  exercise  the  people’s 
right  for  their  benefit.  The  other  is 
to  defend  their  right.  Each  trust  in¬ 
volves  the  obligation  to  exercise  the 
right  soundly  and  well,  lest  license 
outrun  liberty  and  defense  become  a 
hopeless  cause.  You  have  no  right  to 
surrender  or"  waive  this  fre^om, 
whatever  the  easiest  way  for  you  may 
be,  and,  above  all,  no  right  to  imperil 
it  by  excesses  upon  the  presses. 

“As  publishers  you  know  all  those 
things,  but  the  present  generation  of 
people  does  not  know  them.  The 
generations  of  people  who  eventually 
won  this  freedom  for  themselves 
learned  those  things.  They  fought  for 
this  freedom;  they  rejected  the  pre¬ 
tense  that  it  was  not  susceptible  to 
definition;  they  insisted  on  express 
guarantees.  But  this  freedom  has 
lasted  so  long  that  there  are  people 
now-a-days  who  take  it  for  granted, 
have  forgotten  the  struggle,  have 
forgotten  what  life  was  like  before  it 
was  won.  But  a  trustee’s  duties  are 
not  less,  but  greater,  to  beneficiaries 
who  appear  not  to  be  of  full  age  or 
sound  mind.  Others  of  the  people— 
and  strangely  enough  these  include  a 
publisher  here  and  there — seeing  you 
engaged  in  defending  this  freedom  as 
you  must,  suppose  that  it  is  not  the 
people’s  right  but  your  privileges 
which  are  in  peril,  special  privileges 
with  which  they  are  either  imcon- 
cemed  or  unsympathetic.  They  too 
are  wrong,  except  when  you  are  bat¬ 
tling  for  freedom  of  presses — or  cam¬ 
eras — for  a  right  which  the  people  do 
not  own,  a  right  which  does  not  exist 

“One  line  of  offensive,  therefore,  is 
to  make  the  people  know  those  things 
that  their  forbears  knew  and  you 
know  now.  Make  them  know  it  by 
word  and  deed,  by  word  so  that  they 
will  know  the  issues,  that  it  is  their 
right  which  is  in  danger,  by  deed  so 
that  they  will  know  that  the  exercise 
and  defense  of  their  right  continue  in 
good  hands. 

“At  least  one  problem,  essentially 
(Continued  on  page  125) 
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NEWSPRINT,  LABOR  CHIEF  ANPA  TOPICS 

Resolution  Opposes  Paper  Price  Increase  and  Backs  Industry  in  South — Hanson  Discusses 
Wagner  Act  Implications  in  Regard  to  Editorial  Employes 
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Resistance  to  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  prices  for 
1938  was  counseled  in  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  on  Thursday. 

One  urged  that  manufacturers 
should  reconsider  their  announced 
price  for  next  year,  which,  the  reso- 
lutioo  declared,  “would  come  close  to 
a  number  of  newspapers 
over  the  country.” 

Ihe  second  endorsed  the  project  of 
nanufacturing  newsprint  from  South¬ 
ern  pine  and  authorized  the  appoint- 
niBit  of  a  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  Newsprint  Committee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  forwarding  the  project, 
and  to  “follow  all  proper  pursuits  in 
interesting  financial  backing  in  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  projects.” 

Labor  affairs  and  radio  were  briefly 
discussed,  but  the  main  feature  of 
Thursday’s  meeting,  outside  of  the 
protract^  attention  to  newsprint 
problems,  was  an  address  by  Elisha 
Hanson,  general  counsel  of  the  ANPA, 
on  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
affecting  newspapers. 

The  convention  opened  Wednesday 
to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  association’s  founding.  Behind 
the  speakers’  table  himg  a  magnificent 
velvet  curtain,  emblazoned  with  the 
ANPA  monogram  and  the  50-year 
dates.  Events  of  the  half-century 
were  briefly  reviewed  by  President 
Joseph  D.  Barnum,  in  introducing  the 
speakers,  Prof.  Harold  L.  Cross  and 
U.  S.  Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark, 
whose  exposition  of  newspaper  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  the  press  freedom 
guarantee  are  fully  reported  in  other 
columns. 
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Election  of  officers  was  put  off  until 
11  o’clock  Friday  morning.  It  was 
expected,  as  is  the  custom,  that  the 
vice-president,  James  G.  Stahlman, 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  would  succeed  to  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

Wednesday  afternoon’s  session  was 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  meeting 
increased  costs  along  three  lines:  by 
raising  circulation  rates,  lifting  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  and  finding  new  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  newspaper’s  own  proc¬ 
esses. 

During  the  week  the  United  Front 
movement  advanced  near  to  reality 
when  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  following  au¬ 
thorization  by  the  ANPA  board  of 
Rectors,  accepted  proposals  made  to 
it  in  regard  to  carrying  on  this  move¬ 
ment 

Mr.  Hanson  expressed  his  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  ruling  of  the  court  on 
the  Wagner  Act.  He  said  the  ruling 
me^  that  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  is  no  different  than  any 
other  business,  “but  I  believe  that  if 
My  agency  of  the  government  is  given 
the  power  to  say  to  a  newspaper  pub- 
[  liAer  that  he  must  or  must  not  em¬ 
ploy  m  individual  in  his  news  and 
I  ^torial  departments  then  the  free- 
^  dom  of  the  press  as  guaranteed  by 
j  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
I  tution  has  been  destroyed. 

Regulation  not  only  implies  but, 
I  when  exercised,  means  control.  The 
j  degree  of  the  control  that  is  exercised 
■*  IS  not  the  issue,  but  the  power  to 
cwitrol. 

I  think  Mr.  Justice  Roberts’  lan- 
^•age  unfortimate.  And  I  hope  that 
“Mother  case  reaches  the  Court  in 
TO  near  future  involving  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  regulate  the  busi¬ 


ness  of  the  press,  the  Court  will  em¬ 
phatically  state  that  Congress  has  no 
power.” 

Mr.  Hanson  continued,  in  part: 

“The  case  affecting  the  newspaper 
business  which  was  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  absolutely  bare  of 
any  facts  in  the  record  before  the 
Court  to  disprove  the  allegation  of 
a  violation  of  law  by  the  petitioner. 


through  the  Alien  and  Seditions  Laws, 
to  the  Minnesota  Gag  Law  and  the 
Louisiana  Newspaper  Tax  case,  Mr. 
Hanson  said: 

“Just  as  the  power  of  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy,  so  is  the  power  to 
regulate  the  power  to  control. 

“From  my  study  of  the  Wagner  Act 
opinions  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  dictum  on  regulation  is 


JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN 

ANPA  vice-president  who  is  slated  for  presidency  at  Friday  session. 


As  that  case  was  presented  in  the 
lower  court,  the  issue  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  proceeding  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  not  stressed.  As  the 
case  was  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
issue  was  subordinated  to  other  ques¬ 
tions  raised  under  the  law.  ’The 
Labor  Relations  Board  found  as  a 
fact  that  the  employe  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  because  of  his  guild  activities. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  this  finding.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
turn,  held  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
was  justified  in  upholding  the  finding 
of  fact  as  made  by  the  Board.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  record  to  show 
that  those  activities  for  which  the 
Board  and  the  Courts  found  that  this 
man  was  discharged  in  any  way  af¬ 
fected  the  service  of  the  petitioner 
to  its  member  publishers  or  to  the 
public.  It  is  pertinent  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  speaking  for 
the  majority,  emphasized  this  fact. 

“’Therefore,  in  the  event  that  a  com¬ 
plaint  is  filed  against  any  one  of  you 
on  the  ground  that  you  have  dis¬ 
charged  a  news  or  editorial  employe 
because  of  his  guild  activities,  it  is 
imperative  that  you  submit  evidence 
to  justify  your  act  of  discharge  on 
whatever  ground  it  was  taken. 

“By  the  holding  of  the  Court,  the 
whole  question  of  labor  relationships 
insofar  as  they  affect  interstate  com¬ 
merce  directly  or  as  they  exist  be¬ 
tween  employers  who  are  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  their  em¬ 
ployes  has  been  placed  squarely  in 
the  lap  of  Congress.  As  long  as  these 
opinions  stand.  Congress  has  almost 
unlimited  authority  to  legislate.” 

After  tracing  the  fight  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  press  from 
the  drafting  of  the  first  amendment 


far  more  important  in  relation  to  the 
effect  it  may  have  on  cases  arising 
imder  entirely  different  law,  now  non¬ 
existent,  than  it  is  in  respect  of  future 
proceedings  under  the  Wagner  Act. 
Should  any  legislature.  Federal  or 
state,  at  any  time  in  the  future  as¬ 
sert  the  power  to  regulate  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  press  in  such  a  way  as  to 
restrict  the  free  flow  of  information 
or  the  expression  of  opinion,  that  act 
must  not  go  unchallenged. 

“Insofar  as  the  Wagner  Act  is  con¬ 
cerned,  practically  all  uncertainties 
have  been  cleared  away.  There  al¬ 
ways  remains  the  question  of  fact  as 
to  whether  an  employer  is  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  Unless  he  be, 
the  act  cannot  be  invoked. 

“We  know  that  the  entire  court, 
without  a  single  dissent,  has  upheld 
the  validity  of  the  Act  as  it  applies 
to  employers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

“We  know  that  a  majority  of  the 
Court  has  upheld  it  as  applying  to 
our  business  on  the  facts  in  the  one 
case  which  was  presented. 

“We  know  that  facts  are  necessary 
to  prove  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
different  opinion  in  another  case, 
from  this  time  on  the  facts  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  controversy  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  law  providing  for  its 
adjudication. 

“We  can  and  should  respect  the  law. 
We  can  respect  the  rights  conferred 
upon  our  employes  under  that  law, 
when  those  rights  are  exercised  in  a 
lawful  manner.  And  I  believe  that  if 
exercised  in  any  other  mcinner,  we 
can  sustain  the  contention  that  the 
press  of  America  cannot  be  subjected 
to  governmental  regulation  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  function  of  gathering 
and  disseminating  information. 


“The  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
titution  has  not  been  repealed.” 

W.  G.  Chandler,  general  manager 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newsprint  dommittee  of 
the  ANPA,  in  delivering  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  Thursday  morning  stressed 
an  economy  program  in  the  use  of 
newsprint  and  looked  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Southern  newsprint  as 
a  helpful  and  prospective  new  source 
of  supply. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  that  reduced 
demand  may  avert  a  threatened  price 
increase. 

‘"The  language  which  all  sellers  im- 
derstand,  is  a  reduced  demand  from 
buyers,”  Mr.  Chandler  said. 

1^.  Chandler  congratulated  the 
work  of  James  G.  Stahlman  for  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  newsprint 
committee  of  the  SNPA. 

Mr.  Stahlman  told  the  publishers 
of  the  progress  in  securing  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  Southern  newsprint  from 
Southern  pine.  One  mill  is  about  to 
be  constructed  in  East  Texas,  he  said, 
which  would  take  care  of  newspaper 
demands  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Arkansas.  Tonnage  from  this 
mill  has  already  been  contrEicted  for 
by  publishers  in  those  states  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed 
in  1938.  Mr.  Stahlman  did  not  know 
when  production  would  begin  after 
that. 

“It  is  about  time  that  American 
publishers  were  bringing  the  news¬ 
print  industry  back  to  the  United 
States,”  Mr.  Stahlman  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “and  they  have  that  op¬ 
portunity  in  Southern  newsprint” 

Later  in  the  day  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  imanimously.  The 
first  was  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Stahl- 
man’s  work.  It  was  introduced  by  W. 
G.  Chandler  and  seconded  by  Col. 
Frank  Knox  of  Chicago  Daily  News. 

■‘Whrreag,  there  has  been  a  ?reat  expan¬ 
sion  of  kraft  paper  nianufacturine  in  the 
Southern  States  ot  the  United  States  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Newsprint  Committee  of 
this  Association  has  informed  us  that  emi¬ 
nent  engitiet-rs  and  newsprint  manufacturers 
^ay  that  newsprint  can  be  manufactured  in 
the  South  and  delivered  at  prices  considerably 
lower  than  quoted  by  present  sources  for  the 
tirst  six  months  of  19:18,  and 

“Whereas,  our  Newsprint  Committee  has 
further  inlormed  us  that  financial  backing  is 
all  that  Southern  newsprint  has  needed  to 
become  a  reality,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  this  Association  appoint 
a  Committee,  to  be  known  as  the  Southern 
Newsprint  Committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  -Association,  whose  duty  it 
shall  he,  among  others,  to  cooperate  with 
and  aid  in  every  proper  manner,  the  splendid 
Newsprint  Committee  of  the  Southern  News 
paper  Ihiblishers  Association  and  further, 
to  follow  all  proper  pursuits  in  interesting 
linaneiiil  backing  in  Southern  newspaper  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  second  resolution  was  directed 
against  the  newsprint  manufacturers. 

"The  -American  Newspaper  Publishers  .As- 
-ociation  in  convention  assembled  wish  to  go 
on  record  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
those  newsprint  manufacturers  who  have 
announced  a  $7.60  per  ton  increase  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  for  the  first  six  months 
of  next  year  are  in  earnest.  Such  a  drastic 
increase,  which  is  unprecedented,  over  a 
Iteriod  of  many  years,  would  come  close  to 
wrecking  a  number  of  newspapers  over  the 
country.  It  is  incredible  that  such  a  drastic 
increase  should  be  demanded.  Most  publish¬ 
ers  will  find  it  impossible  to  increase  their 
revenues  to  take  care  of  such  abnormal  in¬ 
crease.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  that  these 
paper  manufacturers  should  reconsider  the 
situation  carefully  and  conclude  that  it  will 
l>e  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  con- 
i-erned  to  attempt  to  force  sudh  a  great  in- 
iTease  in  the  cost  of  newsprint.'* 

The  Radio  Committee  report  given 
by  E.  H.  Harris  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item  appealed  to  publishers 
to  give  serious  thought  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  property  rights  of  their 
news  “because  the  entrance  of  the 
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mdio  into  the  field  of  general  com¬ 
munications  has  opened  a  medium 
which  encourages  the  pilfering  of 
news.” 

The  Committee  also  warned  of  the 
development  of  a  large  propaganda 
agency  that  might  be  developed 
through  the  medium  of  the  radio.  As 
an  example,  the  Committee  pointed 
out  that  through  short  wave  broad¬ 
casts,  foreign  countries  might  be  able 
to  reach  an  audience  in  this  country. 
It  was  recommended  that  regular  news 
broadcasts  of  “true  accounts’’  be  sent 
out  to  contradict  what  had  been  said 
In  these  foreign  reports. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  asked 
that  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  owned 
wholly  by  a  few  newspapers,  make  a 
statement  of  its  present  activities.  The 
report  contained  an  appendix  on  the 
origin,  formation  and  organization  of 
the  corporation.  It  was  added  that 
Press  Wireless  had  disseminated  news 
successfully  and  shown  the  reliability 
of  such  a  service  to  newspapers. 

Ehigene  MacKinnon,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee,  reported 
that  the  position  of  the  printing  trades 
in  the  ANPA  membership  had  been 
imiMX>ved  financially  and  its  workers 
are  now  receiving  hourly  wages  59% 
higher  than  those  paid  to  workers  in 
all  manufacturing  industries. 

In  a  special  report  of  the  traffic  com¬ 
mittee  given  by  K  M.  Antrim  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  it  was  reported  that 
the  biggest  job  of  the  department  dur¬ 


ing  the  year  was  the  conclusion  of  its 
opposition  to  a  proposal  by  the  car¬ 
riers  to  increase  freight  rates  and 
charges  on  newsprint.  Mr.  Antrim 
said  the  result  of  the  decision  in  this 
case  is  that  the  increase,  estimated  at 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  was  not 
allowed.  This  saving,  directly  affect¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers,  indirectly  af¬ 
fected  the  publishers. 

Norman  Chandler  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  reported  on  the  new 
“streamlined  makeup”  now  being  used 
by  that  paper.  He  contended  that  it 
was  being  adopted  throughout  the 
country  because  it  provides  better 
legibility  and  eases  eye-strain. 

Reports  from  the  Social  Security 
and  Mechanical  Committees  were 
also  read. 

In  addition  to  the  election  of  officers, 
reports  of  three  committees  were  to 
be  made  Friday.  Iliese  included  the 
Postal  Committee  headed  by  James 
G.  Stahlman;  the  Committee  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws,  by  W.  F.  Wiley,  chairman, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Newspaper 
Boy,  H.  W.  Stodghill,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  chairman. 

ITiese  committee  reports,  however, 
are  carried  in  full  in  this  issue. 

Telegrams  of  congratulations  to  the 
ANPA  on  its  Jubilee  Convention  from 
T.  F.  Drummie,  president  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newspapers  Association, 
and  from  W.  B.  Preston,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  were  read  to  the 
group. 


Publishers  Consider  Raising 

Circulation  and  Ad  Rates 


•  ‘  O ISING  Costs  and  New  Reve- 
rV  nues”  was  the  theme  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon’s  session,  Edwin  S, 
Friendly,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  presided,  taking 
charge  after  President  J.  D.  Bamum 
had  opened  the  session. 

The  problem  was  outlined  by  Mr, 
Friendly.  Pointing  to  the  rising  tide  of 
costs  coafronting  every  newspaper,  he 
told  the  publishers  that  action  must  be 
consider^  along  one  or  more  of  three 
lines — economies,  increased  circulation 
charges,  or  increased  advertising  rates. 

Economies,  he  said,  had  been  pretty 
well  ex|riored  during  the  depression. 
The  reader,  he  went  on,  could  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  paying  a  fair  part  of  the  in¬ 
creased  costs,  but  increases  in  circula¬ 
tion  rates  could  not  practicably  be 
made  to  meet  the  total. 

Turning  to  advertising  rates,  he 
pointed  to  increased  circulations 
among  daily  newspapers,  which  have 
outstripped  increased  advertising 
rates,  and  said  that  advertisers  cannot 
ignore  the  newspapers’  position.  He 
tuged  that  newspapermen  should 
make  adequate  reply  to  the  attacks 
upon  rates  that  have  been  made  by 
advertisers’  organizations  in  the  last 
few  years, 

Mr.  Friendly  asked  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  give  a  definite  expression  on 
this  question  of  advertising  rates.  De- 
^ite  this,  no  proposal  was  made  for 
a  vote  on  the  matter. 

CoL  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  spoke  on  the 
question,  “Should  Circulation  Rates 
Rise  With  Rising  Costs?”  He  said  that 
if  the  expected  increases  in  general 
business  activity  materialize,  and  if 
newspaper  costs  continue  to  go  up¬ 
ward,  the  public  could  expect  to  pay 
materially  more  for  newspapers  in  the 
future.  ^ 

Other  speakers  at  this  session  were; 
S.  R.  Winch,  business  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal;  S.  H.  Kauff- 


mann,  assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Washington  Star;  John  Day  Jack- 
son,  publisher  of  the  New  Haven 
Register;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers;  H. 
V.  Jenkins,  publisher  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News;  Fred  Schilplin,  publisher 
ot  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Timss-Jour- 
nal;  J.  D.  Barnum,  and  W.  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Friendly  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge.  He  went  on: 

“Rising  costs  have  laid  squarely  in 
the  lap  of  newspapers  the  pressing 
problem  of  how  to  keep  solvent. 

“For  vastly  different  reasons  we  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  the  cost  problem 
during  the  depression,  and  we  an¬ 
swered  it  with  drastic  economy  mea¬ 
sures.  What  are  the  answers  that  are 
possible  today? 

“Cutting  costs  depends  so  largely 
upon  individual  circumstances  that  no 
generalizations  upon  that  point  are  of 
much  value.  Most  newspapers  have 
been  forced  in  the  past  seven  years  to 
adopt  all  practical  economies.  Few 
publishers  want  to  reduce  the  qualitj’ 
of  their  product,  althou^  this  might 
be  the  only  choice  left  to  many. 

“And,  oh!  just  a  postscript  on  this 
economy  matter;  this  isn’t  new,  but 
when  you  face  the  picture  of  rising 
costs,  it  looks  very,  very  important 
How  about  saving  twenty-five  million 
dollars  or  so  this  year  in  white  paper 
and  space  by  killing  off  the  free 
publicity  nuisance?  ’This  is  something 
to  think  about. 

“The  increase  in  print  paper  prices, 
the  advance  in  wages  for  editorial, 
news  and  business  personnel,  for  me¬ 
chanical  labor,  make  it  logical  to  think 
of  hi^er  circulation  prices  as  one 
means  of  offsetting  higher  costs  of 
serving  our  readers. 

“I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  real 


burden  entailed  in  the  many-sided 
growth  of  general  expense.  Twenty 
newspapers  of  varying  size,  reporting 
to  the  ANPA,  show  over  8  per  cent 
increase  in  expenses,  chiefly  on  pay¬ 
roll,  in  1936  over  1935.  The  percen¬ 
tages  of  payroll  advances  alone  ran 
from  8  to  12  per  cent.  One  big  daily 
reported  a  newsprint  item  larger  by 
$150,000;  union  wage  scales  up  $300,- 
000;  Social  Security  taxes,  city  sales 
taxes  on  supplies  and  gross  receipt 
taxes,  $154,500;  Federal  capital  stock 
tax,  $7,500 — the  increases  totaling 
$612,000. 

“Let  us  say  that  our  circulation  re¬ 
ceipts  on  40,292,000  total  copies  of 
English-language  daily  newspapers 
sold  each  week  day  in  the  United 
States  are  $210,000,000  a  year.  One 
cent  added  to  the  consumer  price  of 
each  paper  sold  would  probably  net 
us  at  least  $60,000,000  more,  or  ten 
per  cent  of  our  present  total  annual 
advertising  revenue  of  approximately 
$600,000,000. 

“Is  it  worth  thinking  about? 

“No  doubt  such  an  increase  in  sales 
price  would  reduce  the  circulation 
volume.  Whatever  duplication  there 
may  be  in  newspaper  circulations 
would  probably  be  cut  sharply.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  might  not  object  too  strongly 
to  a  reduced  volume,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  what  remained  better 
represented  substantial  buying  power. 

“On  the  other  hand,  most  adver¬ 
tisers  might  be  just  as  interested  as 
publishers  to  maintain  intact  the 
unique  position  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
service  for  all  the  people.  It  seems 
likely  that  no  advance  in  circulation 
prices  that  would  not  seriously  im¬ 
pair  this  traditional  and  universal 
coverage  of  newspapers,  would  be 
adequate  alone  permanently  to  meet 
rising  costs. 

“So  let  us  turn  to  that  other  possi¬ 
bility — the  proposal  to  readjust  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  Judging  by  the  number 
of  newspapers  that  are  advancing 
tates,  there  seems  to  be  a  strongly 
backed  trend  in  favor  of  this  solution. 
We  need  not  remind  ourselves  that 
newspaper  rates  are  low — far  lower 
than  the  rates  of  competing  media, 
and  lower  still  when  comparative 
values  and  services  are  considered. 

“In  1933  the  total  circulation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  language  dailies  in  the  United 
States  was  35,175,238.  It  rose  to  36,- 
709,010  in  1934;  to  38,155,540  in  1935, 
and  to  40,292,266  in  1936.  TTius  the 
total  circulation  last  year  was  14.5 
per  cent  above  the  volume  recorded 
for  1933. 

“Now  in  1933,  these  English  lan¬ 
guage  dailies  charged  a  combined 
minimum  national  advertising  rate  of 
$120.34.  In  1934,  this  rate  advanced 
to  $121.40.  At  the  end  of  1936  it  was 
$132.51.  ’Thus  the  total  rate  increased 
10.1  per  cent  in  the  period  from  1933 
to  1936,  while  circulations  were  in¬ 
creasing  14.5  per  cent. 

“But  you  see  how  that  circulation 
growth  reduced  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  per  line  per  million.  In  1933 
this  so-called  milline  rate  was  $3.42; 
in  1934,  $3.31;  in  1935  and  in  1936, 
$3.29.  TTius  the  milline  rate  in  news¬ 
papers  has  actually  dropped  about  13 
cents  in  the  space  of  four  years. 

“National  advertisers  cannot  justly 
ignore  this  situation.  Averaging  up 
the  highest  rates  charged  by  news¬ 
papers,  they  will  find  them  lower  than 
the  lowest  rates  charged  by  competing 
media.  Furthermore,  they  must 
recognize,  as  we  now  recognize  to  our 
great  consternation,  that  the  burden  of 
taxes  placed  on  newspapers  has  not 
>et  been  passed  along  to  our  custom¬ 
ers  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This 
tax  burden  alone,  which  is  destined 
to  be  increasingly  heavy,  furnishes  a 


Ralph  H.  Quinn,  general  manager,  at 
left,  and  William  F.  Wiley,  pnbligher.t  •1^ 
represented  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  at  , 
the  ANPA  golden  jubilee  ‘‘“•"'entioB. 

logical  reason  why  we  should  look  for^K’'^ 
a  larger  return  on  what  we  sell, 
greater  volume,  or  both.  papers, 

“It  does  not  seem  reasonable  1 

think  that  in  this  extraordinary  era  P 
of  growing  expenses  our  rate  stnic-  Iganizet 
ture  should  be  kept  at  present  levels, 


If  the  members  of  this  Association 
agree  with  this  view,  I  would  like  to 
see  some  definite  expression  by  the 
convention  to  that  effect.  I  agree 
fully  with  the  traditional  view  that 
the  determination  of  rate  schedules  is 
the  business  of  individual  newspapers 
and  not  of  this  Association.  At  the 
same  time,  I  feel  it  has  been  a  mistake 
not  to  make  some  reply  to  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  that  have  been 
attacking  newspaper  rates  with  re¬ 
newed  aggressiveness  in  the  past  few 
years.  Our  silence  has  come  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  have  nothing  to  say  and 
no  evidence  to  offer,  whereas  we  have 
plenty  of  convincing  material. 

“Many  newspapers  will  readjust 
rate  schedules  during  1937,  wdiile 
others  may  raise  their  circulati<m 
prices.  Some  may  adopt  both  these 
means  of  increasing  revenue,  looking 
at  the  same  time  for  further  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  reduce  overhead.  Tbe 
other  measure,  however,  which  I  think 
should  logically  interest  every  news¬ 
paper,  is  the  proposal  to  get  new  reve¬ 
nue  from  increased  business. 

‘"rhere  is  great  opportunity  for 
newspapers  to  develop  large  additiraal 
advertising  revenue  by  urging  upon 
business  leaders  the  necessity  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  American  Industry— 
the  part  it  plays  in  oxir  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  lives — ^how  it  raises  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living — ^how  it  adds  to  our  com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  health  and  happi' 


ness — how  it  supplies  employment  I 


higher  wages,  etc.,  etc. 
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‘“rhis  is  a  story  that  must  be  told 
and  constantly  retold  if  a  proper  un-l*-*- 
derstanding  is  to  be  developed  b^ 
tween  employer  and  employe  and  il 
the  American  system  is  to  survive. 

‘“The  newspaper  is  the  most  logical 
medium  in  which  to  tell  this  sto^. 
and  a  necessity  could  be  impressed 
upon  industry  that  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  develop  good  will  and  un* 


derstanding  in  the  public  mind,  as  duress  i 


is  to  sell  merchandise. 

‘“rhe  master  key  to  this  problem  olj 
new  business  is  an  adequate  progra 
of  general  promotion. 

‘"The  movement  known  as  ti 
United  Front  is  taking  concrete 
and  soon  all  newspapers  will  be  as* 
whether  or  not  they  are  ready  for  -lack  1 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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RISING  COSTS  CONCERN  PUBLISHERS 

|i\NPA  Small  Daily  Members  Hint  at  Increasing  Advertising  and  Circulation  Rates — Barnum 
[Says  Criticism  of  Press  Due  to  Impartiality  of  Large  Papers — “Material  Sacrifices”  Noted 


More  than  150  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  of  less 
Kan  ^000,  members  of  the  American 


Newspaper 


Publishers’  Association, 
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,et  Tuesday  in  the  Jade  Room  of 
ve  Waldorf-Astoria  to  discuss  prob- 
effls  peculiar  to  papers  of  their  size, 
•he  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
,ere  devoted  to  talk  of  rising  costs, 
dvertising  and  circulation  rates, 
jtj^mlined”  newspaper  methods  and 
siding  the  local  merchant  in  adver- 

The  meeting,  preliminary  to  the 
3olden  Jubilee  celebration  of  the 
U(JPA  on  Wednesday,  was  opened 
jy  President  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  pub- 
[ishtf  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  in  an  address  in  which  he 
;tated  that  criticism  of  the  newspa- 
sers  today  has  been  due  in  part  to 
^eir  impartial  news  reporting. 

"The  fact  that  numerous  critics  have 
*•  attacked  the  press  particularly  over 
he  past  year  may  be  attributed  to  the 
k  for  (Aggressive  policy  of  the  large  city 
(11,  aiPsP*''®’  “  small  city 

Vapers,  in  presenting  all  sides  of 
^eat  public  questions  despite  pres¬ 
sure  politics  and  powerful  and  or¬ 
ganized  propaganda  from  many 
sources.” 

Stating  that  democracy  and  free¬ 
dom  go  hand-in-hand  with  freedom 
of  the  press,  Mr.  Barnum  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  “current  criticism 
of  the  press  has  fallen  with  force  as 
yet  on  newspapers  located  in  smaller 
communities.” 

"Such  criticism  as  I  have  heard  is 
directed  in  the  main  at  newspapers 
in  large  centers  of  population.  In 
those  large  centers  cross  currents  of 
opinion  on  political,  economic  and 
social  questions  have  been  created 
among  certain  groups  of  people  be¬ 
cause  of  divergent  editorial  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  newspapers  in  fulfillment 
of  their  constitutional  rights  and  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  public. 

"However,  regardless  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  the  editorial  po¬ 
sitions  of  individual  newspapers,  we 
know  that  criticism  of  ‘all  newspa¬ 
pers  collectively’  is  often  unfair  and 
unwarranted.  The  proof  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  daily  performance  by  2000 
daily  new^apers  in  the  United  States 
serving  the  public  with  informative 
news  on  current  events  and  questions 
on  every  subject  of  national,  state  or 
local  interest.  The  news  columns 
represent  facts;  the  editorial  columns 
express  individual  opinions  as  widely 
divorgent  as  the  opinions  of  the  Amer- 
eco.  people, 
and.  Although  publishers  of  newspapers 
'om-  ^  communities  seem  to  be  more 
free  from  unfair  criticism  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  they  should  remember  that 
what  has  happened  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers,  unless  I  mistake  not,  will 
I'appen  to  them  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

'The  function  of  a  newspaper, 
whether  the  particular  publication  is 
or  small,  is  to  maintain  and 
disseminate  information  in  the  form 
of  news,  editorial  comment,  or  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  essential,  if  this  fimc- 
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the  Hartford  Courant  as  the  oldest 
member  in  the  ANPA  tracing  an  un¬ 
broken  line  from  the  Connecticut 
Courant  founded  in  1764.  Two  other 
members  were  noted  as  having  ven¬ 
erable  ancestors:  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier  was  established  in 
1767  as  the  Connecticut  Journal,  and 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  which 
was  first  printed  in  1779  as  the  Weekly 
Journal. 

He  mentioned  that  few  newspapers 
in  the  metropolitan  centres  today  can 
trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  same 


employment,  second  to  none  in  any 
other  industry.  This  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  face  of  the  general 
unrest  which  seems  to  exist  through¬ 
out  the  country,”  he  said. 

Following  the  opening  addresses  by 
Mr.  Barnum  and  Mr.  Stewart,  floor 
discussion  on  prepared  topics  was 
started  by  Talbot  Patrick,  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Argus,  on  the  question; 
“In  the  face  of  increasing  taxes 
and  uncertainty  of  the  future  is  it 
advisable  to  modernize  newspaper 
plants?” 


Among  those  seen  at  the  Waldorf  convention  this  week  were:  W.  Brydon  Ten¬ 
nant,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  at  left;  J.  13.  Barnum,  publisher  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post  Standard  and  ANPA  president,  and  EL  A.  Neutzenholzer,  general 
manager,  \1a.s.sillon  (O.)  Independent. 


is  to  be  performed  and  liberty 
^  this  country  maintained,  that  the 
“ress  must  continue  free  from  govem- 
IJ^ntal  restraint  in  its  expressions. 

channels  of  information  must  be 
xept  open  in  order  that  liberty  of  ex- 
jpression  may  be  preserved.” 

rnrm.  paid  tribute  to  the 

(^‘PublicaUons  included  in  the  ANPA 
f  .T’^^'^rship  whose  foundation  dates 
^ck  to  the  colonial  period.  He  named 


ora,  and  then  named  several  dailies 
in  smaller  cities  that  are  very  old. 

John  L.  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  &  Re¬ 
porter,  chairman  of  the  small  dailies 
meeting,  followed  President  Barnum 
with  a  short  address.  His  remarks 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  problems  of 
the  members  present. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  has  a  more  difficult  task  be¬ 
fore  him  than  ever  before,”  he  stated, 
and  assured  that  “in  spite  of  the  many 
criticisms  which  have  been  hurled  at 
the  American  press  during  the  past 
few  years  it  has  had  the  courage  and 
fortitude  to  resist  the  fluctuating 
winds  of  public  clamor,  even  of 
public  sentiment,  in  times  of  stress 
and  strain.  Often  it  has  made 
material  sacrifices  in  doing  so.” 

Mr.  Stewart  continued  that  the 
newspapers  must  have  reader  con¬ 
fidence.  Discussing  the  problem  of 
adjusting  advertising  rates  and  sub¬ 
scription  structure  to  meet  the  mount¬ 
ing  overhead  due  largely  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes  and  general  rise  in 
all  items,  he  said  that  “more  and 
more  must  we  depend  upon  local  in¬ 
come  for  our  success,  rather  than 
upon  national  advertising.” 

Other  problems  stressed  by  Mr. 
Stewart  were  those  of  maintaining  a 
forward  looking  editorial  policy,  pre¬ 
serving  the  “loyally  of  the  newspaper 
workers  in  all  departments  which 
many  feel  has  been  lost  by  reason 
of  labor  activities,”  and  taxes,  notably 
the  unemployment  and  undistributed 
profits  taxes. 

“In  meeting  our  labor  problems 
where  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
by  the  workers  for  metropolitan 
wages,  the  publisher  should  empha¬ 
size  more  frequently  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  five  years  steady  work  and 
constant  pay  have  prevailed.  The 
small  newspapers  have  made  an  en¬ 
viable  record  in  regard  to  regular 


Mr.  Patrick  was  of  the  opinion  that 
publishers  would  be  wise,  before 
modernizing  their  plants,  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  changes  in  machin¬ 
ery,  equipment  and  methods  of  news- 
papering  likely  to  come  in  the  near 
future. 

A.  L.  Glasmann,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  also  speaking  on 
modernized  equipment,  stated  that  the 
burden  of  increased  cost  and  taxes 
fall  so  heavily  upon  the  small  pub¬ 
lishers  that  it  is  difficult  to  even  con¬ 
sider  modernization. 

He  expressed  a  wish  for  the  revision 
of  the  tax  burden  on  small  institu¬ 
tions. 

There  was  a  lengthy  discussion  on 
what  the  newspapers  are  doing  to  help 
the  small  merchants  with  their  ad¬ 
vertising  which  was  led  by  K  H. 
Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item.  He  stated  that  in  his  city,  “in¬ 
creasing  operating  costs  have  com¬ 
pelled  us,  as  they  have  other  news¬ 
papers,  to  seek  a  method  of  increas¬ 
ing  revenues  vdiich  will  not  inten¬ 
sify  sales  resistance  from  the  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

“We  believe  it  is  primarily  impor¬ 
tant  to  give  our  local  merchants  the 
proper  guidance  so  they  can  meet 
increased  competition.  This  compe¬ 
tition  compels  them  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  modem  op¬ 
erating  methods.” 

He  said  that  his  paper  has  organized 
a  department  of  merchandising  coun¬ 
seling,  whose  function  it  is  to  advise 
the  merchant  on  all  his  problems,  to 
confer  with  him  and  assist  in  plan¬ 
ning  publicity,  merchandising,  inter¬ 
store  promotion,  store  layouts,  re¬ 
modeling  and  even  in  operating 
expenses  and  financial  problems.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  local  bank¬ 
ers  and  retailers  had  accepted  the 
plan  enthusiastically. 

He  felt  that  newspapers  should  not 
be  content  with  selling  white  space 
but  should  also  assist  the  merchants 


with  their  advertising.  Solicitors 
should  be  trained  to  write  copy  and 
know  the  advertisers’  problems.  He 
concluded  that  both  the  newspaper 
and  the  advertisers  profited  by  tl^e 
plans. 

John  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Times-Record,  and  W.  H.  Johnson, 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen,  took  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
quizzing  Mr.  Harris  on  the  plans.  It 
was  suggested  also  that  the  plan  was 
profitable  because  Richmond  is  a 
non-competitive  field. 

JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  gave  a  short  talk  on  how  pub¬ 
lishers  could  win  the  support  of  the 
quality  merchants  in  small  cities  by 
members  of  the  conununity.  “In  prac¬ 
tice  there  are  two  direct  methods,” 
Mr.  Gray  stated.  “We  try  to  make 
the  merchants  believe  with  us  that 
there  is  no  trick  formula  for  getting 
results.  The  merchandising  of  quality 
goods  in  small  conununities  involves  a 
high  degree  of  merchandising  tech¬ 
nique  along  with  good  advertising. 
It  involves  a  different  technique  from 
the  quick  turnover  itenrs.”  You  must 
try  to  get  the  merchant  to  run  sepa¬ 
rate  ads  on  quality  goods  and  not  to 
expect  the  same  turnover  result  as 
he  gets  in  a  price  advertisement. 
“Then  we  try  to  inskt  on  this  phase,” 
he  stated.  “We  try  to  make  as  serious 
use  of  our  own  advertising  as  oar 
merchants  use.” 

He  said  that  his  paper  uses  two 
pages  of  institutional  advertising  for 
itself  every  week.  ’This  is  divided 
among  all  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  All  appeals  that  the  paper 
makes  are  to  induce  the  readers  to 
buy-at-home,  not  through  loyalty  to 
the  paper  or  to  the  conunimity,  but 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so. 

W.  S.  Kellogg,  Glendale  (Cal.) 
News-Press,  told  the  small  city  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  modernization  that  had 
been  done  on  his  paper.  He  advised 
use  of  larger  body  types,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  column  rules,  shorter  banks  in 
the  head  lines,  and  modernization  in 
makeup  style  so  as  to  afford  improved 
readability  and  increased  attractive¬ 
ness. 

Speaking  on  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  pictures  in  the  news,  W.  D. 
Mansfield.  McKeesport  (Pa.)  News, 
stressed  the  importance  of  local  pic¬ 
tures  for  small  papers.  He  said  that 
they  lead  to  increased  reader  interest, 
larger  circulations  and  help  the  news¬ 
paper  with  its  advertisers. 

D.  P.  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call, 
exhibited  and  explained  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  cameras.  He  showed 
that  the  trend  is  to  smaller  cameras 
and  more  c<»npact  equipment  and 
noted  that  there  is  a  swing  in  editorial 
selection  of  pictures  and  their  presen¬ 
tation. 

Instead  of  single  shots,  he  said, 
the  most  modem  papers  use  a 
series  of  pictures  on  a  subject  to  tell 
the  entire  story. 

Discussion  of  radio  as  it  affects 
newspaper  advertising  was  noticeably 
absent.  However,  a  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers  who  own  radio  stations  met 
for  a  closed  meeting  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  at  two  in  a  private  room. 

The  general  afternoon  session  was 
opened  with  continued  talk  on  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  which  had  been 
started  in  the  morning.  Although  no 
conclusions  on  rates,  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  were  rea''hed  in  the  closed 
sessions,  comment  of  the  publishers 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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ANPA  BOARD  APPROVES  UNITED  FRONT  A 


Plan  Now  Needs  Only  Acceptance  by  NAEA  in  June,  Which  Is  Confidently  Expected — Special  Thr 
Representatives  to  Contribute  and  Have  Four  Members  on  Committee 


ME] 

_  g 

committee  of  the  Committee  in  Cha^'  of  the 
The  Committee  in  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Unit^  adopte 


The  United  FVont  movement  ad-  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

vanced  close  to  final  adoption  this 

week  at  the  publishers’  convention  active  in  the  movement  said  this  “Gentlemen: 
when  the  beard  of  directors  of  the  week  they  would  consider  progress  Charge  of  the  Bvueau  of  Advertising  Front  to  undertake  the  United  by-la^ 

ANPA  Tuesday  night  gave  formal  ap-  all  that  could  be  expected  if  the  ex-  submits  for  your  consideration  its  plan  by  increasing  the  personnel  ar,  memb 

proval  to  a  statement  of  the  Commit-  panded  promotion  program  could  be  recommendations  and  its  conunents  on  extending  the  scope  of  the  work  ■  new  d 

tee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  put  into  operation  by  the  end  of  this  the  proposal  made  to  it  by  the  Joint  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  meets 

Committee  of  the  United  Front. 

“Subject  to  your  approval  the  Com- 


tising,  accepting  the  plan  and  offering 
to  go  ahead  with  it  by  increasing  the 


year  or  the  beginning  of  1938. 

TTiis  week’s  action  is  the  reply  of 


our  hearty  accord. 

“We  believe  that  in  any  promotioi 


personnel  and  extending  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  to  an  in-  mittee  in  Ch^ge  proposes  to  submit  that  is  given  to  the  plan  this  intratic* 


the  work  of  the  Bureau, 

TTiis  leaves  one  more  hurdle  con¬ 
fronting  the  movement  The  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  must  act  finally  on  the  matter 
at  its  convention  in  New  York  in 
June,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America.  However,  Ae  NAEA 
expressed  its  approval  in  principle 
last  October  in  Chicago,  and  it  would 
be  unexpected  if  there  should  be  any 
hitch  at  the  June  session — especially 
since  the  14-point  program  adopted 
by  the  NAEA  in  October  is  not  ma¬ 
terially  altered  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  fact  the  only  change  suggested  by 
the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  advertising  in  its  statement 
this  week  called  for  dropping  the  pro¬ 
posed  title  “American  Newspaper  In¬ 
stitute,”  and  retaining  the  name  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA. 

The  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  be  enlarged  by  die  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  New  York  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  two  Chicago  ones,  ac- 
cordiag  to  the  action  of  the  ANPA  di¬ 
rectors.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  14  points  adopted  in  Chicago,  and 
in  connection  therewith  the  represen¬ 
tatives  are  to  subscribe  $20,000  annu¬ 
ally.  The  ANPA  executives  expressed 
appreciation  for  this  offer.  The  New 
York  and  Chicago  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Associations  will  designate 
the  r^resentatives  who  will  be  added 
to  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau. 

If  the  NAEA  action  in  June  is  fa¬ 
vorable,  a  campaign  for  more  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  will 
be  the  next  step.  In  carrying  on  this 
campaign  those  in  charge  will  seek 
to  consol  the  full  present  backing 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  All 
present  members  of  the  Bureau  will 
be  fully  informed  about  the  plan,  and 
new  members  will  be  asked  to  come 
into  the  Bureau  on  the  present  scale 
of  dues. 

“When,  as  and  if’  the  Bureau’s  dues 
are  increased  to  provide  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  to  finance  the  ex- 
{landed  project,  such  increase  will 
apply  to  all  Bureau  members,  old  and 
new. 

However,  the  Committee’s  statement 
this  week  provided  that  no  change  in 
the  schedule  of  dues  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  until  a  substantial  number  of 
new  members  have  been  enlisted. 

It  was  said  this  week  that  in  any 
event  the  small  newspap>er  members 
of  the  Bureau — those  with  circulations 
under  15,000  or  so — would  probably 
not  be  asked  for  any  increase  in  dues. 

A  ccMnplete  financing  plan  has  been 
prepared  by  a  subcommittee,  but  de¬ 
tails  have  not  been  made  public. 

In  anticipation  of  favorable  action 
by  the  NAEA,  it  is  planned  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  complete  presentation  of  the 
plan,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  all 
newspaper  publishers  within  a  few 
weeks. 

At  best,  it  will  take  time  to  enroll 
the  desired  new  members  and  ccxn- 
plete  arrangements  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds.  Men  who  have  been 


quiry  by  the  joint  committee  for  the 
United  Front,  headed  by  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  general  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers.  The  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  voted  its  ap¬ 
proval  in  principle  last  October,  and 
offered  to  consult  on  details.  The 
present  statement  is  a  final  statement 
of  position. 

TTie  statement  was  prepared  by  a 
subcommittee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  in  Charge  only  this  week, 
then  being  referred  to  the  ANPA 
board  and  approved  by  it.  While  the 
statement  was  address^  to  the  ANPA 
president  and  directors,  it  also  con¬ 
stitutes  a  reply  to  Mr.  Tripp. 

The  statement  follows: 

“To  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

“Re:  ‘The  United  Front.’ 


this  communication  as  its  reply  to 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  United 
Front,  together  with  such  expressions 
as  you  see  fit  to  make. 

“When  the  definite  program  of  the 
United  Front  Committee  was  first  laid 
before  the  Committee  in  Charge,  we 
made  the  following  statement  under 
date  of  Oct.  19,  1936: 

“  ‘The  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  finds  itself  in 
full  accord  with  the  basic  spirit  of 
yom  program,  namely  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  should  imite  upon  a 
plan  to  make  available  a  much  larger 
sum  annually  for  the  promotion  of 
advertising  in  the  interests  of  all 
newspapers.’ 

“We  wish  here  to  reiterate  and  to 
amplify  that  statement  and  to  ex¬ 
press  our  approval  of  the  project  with 
certain  stipulations  as  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  procedure. 


Dr,  John  H,  Finley  Is  Named 

Editor-in~Chief  of  New  York  Times 


Arthur  hays  Sulzberger, 

publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  on  April  20  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  asso- 


Ur.  John  H.  Finley 

ciate  editor  since  1921,  as  editor-in- 
chief  to  succeed  the  late  Rollo  Ogden. 
Dr.  Finley  has  been  acting  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  since  Mr.  Ogden’s  death  on 
Feb.  22. 

The  appointment  was  made  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  return  of  Mr. 
Sulzberger  from  an  extended  trip 
abroad.  He  arrived  in  New  York  Mon¬ 
day  night. 

Dr.  Finley,  who  has  degrees  from  31 
colleges  and  universities  and  is  promi¬ 
nent  as  an  educator  and  writer,  has 
spent  much  of  his  74  years  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  and  educational  director.  He 
has  lectured,  edited,  served  on  a  State 
commission  for  the  blind  and  has  been 
in  business.  He  has  been  decorated 
13  times  by  11  European  countries, 
and  is  a  member  of  more  than  20  so¬ 
cieties,  in  many  of  which  he  has 


served  as  an  officer  or  as  a  director. 

Dr.  Finley  was  bom  in  Grand  Ridge, 
Ill.,  Oct.  19,  1863.  He  was  gradtiated 
from  Knox  College  with  an  A.B.  de¬ 
gree  at  the  age  of  24  and  received  a 
master’s  degree  three  years  later. 
From  that  time  until  1935,  he  has 
received  19  LL.D.  degrees,  six  L.H.D. 
degrees,  a  J,U.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  three 
Litt.D,  degrees. 

In  1892,  he  was  made  the  president 
of  Knox  College.  He  served  in  that 
position  for  seven  years,  leaving  to 
take  over  the  editorship  of  Harper’s 
Weekly.  Beginning  in  1900  he  put  in 
a  three-year  term  as  professor  of 
politics  at  Princeton  after  which  he 
was  made  president  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  10  years. 

Immediately  after  he  left  his  duties 
at  City  College,  Dr.  Finley  was  made 
commissioner  of  education  for  New 
York  State  to  act  at  the  same  time  as 
president  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  kept  these 
positions  until  1921  when  he  became 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Times. 

Although  he  has  continued  his 
duties  with  the  Times  since  his  first 
appointment  to  the  staff,  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  active  in  various  educa¬ 
tional  pursuits. 

He  has  conducted  lecture  courses  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  also 
lectured  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion.  He  was  the  ora¬ 
tor  for  the  Harvard  meeting  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  1925. 

Dr.  Finley  has  served  as  president 
and  chairman  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  as  a  director 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 


should  be  made  thoroughly  clew 
For  example,  in  the  Fourteen  Poinu 
which  were  part  of  the  original  Unites^ 
Front  proposal.  Point  No.  2  spe^ 
about  ‘The  American  Newspaper  Inj 
stitute’  as  being  a  desirable  tide. 
suggest  that  this  Point  be  now  sw- 
ceeded  by  the  statement  that  the  Bo-, 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  will 
tain  its  name  as  the  chosen  vt>hW., 
for  the  new  plan  with  the  good  will 
and  the  business  affiliations  accruic;: 
to  it  through  its  years  of  service. 

“The  proposal  as  to  how  the  projen 
is  to  be  financed,  which  has  bi^t 
submitted  to  us,  has  been  carefolhl 
considered.  Appreciation  is  expreaaecl 
to  the  special  representatives  for  thei 
offer  of  an  annual  subscripdon  to  tk; 
enlarged  work  of  $20,000.  The  C<S!!-; 
mittee  in  Charge  favors  an  ai^madi 
to  the  non-member  newspapers  bMed 
upon  the  present  schedule  of  Bantu 
dues,  but  with  the  imderstanding  Out 
when,  as  and  if  the  Bureau’s  dues  an 
increased,  such  increase  shall  apply' 
to  all  Bureau  members. 

“We  hold  that  it  is  self-evident  dtK 
our  approval  of  this  plan  is  contingatl 
upon  the  obtaining  of  a  substa^l 
number  of  new  members.  No  duo^ 
in  the  schedule  of  dues  should  be  con* 
templated  until  the  enlistment  of  net 
members  has  reached  satisfactory  pro¬ 
portions. 

“In  order  .that  newspapers  not  noi 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
may  secure  a  better  understanding  of 
the  value  and  service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  and  in  order  that  the 
first  step  shall  be  made  in  the  effer. 
to  increase  the  general  appropriatioc 
for  the  enlargement  and  expansion  of 
the  Bureau  work,  as  proposed  by  the 
United  Front  conunittee,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  AdvertisiL; 
indorses  the  proposal  to  add  to  it 
Committee  two  members  of  the  New 
York  Representatives  Association  ani 
two  members  of  the  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association  of  Chicagu 
these  additions  to  become  effective 
immediately.  Respectfully  submitt** 
“Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
‘’Chairman,  Committee  in  Charge, 
“Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA." 

The  14-point  program  was  public -- 
in  full  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Oct  T 
1936,  page  6.  It  called  for  energy 
promotion  of  newspaper  advertis;; 
on  a  broad  scale,  with  a  thurougl; 
capable  research  department  and  s 
expanded  sales  force,  including  r^j 
gional  workers.  It  called  for  putt 
principal  efforts  into  work  -with  : 
vertisers,  and  at  first  only  the  lar, 
advertisers.  As  now  approved 
fically  by  the  Bureau  Committee,  t 
program  included  addition  of  news 
paper  representatives  to  the  g-overni :  ■ 
board.  It  proposed  that  creative  workj 
ers  should  not  have  to  do  member&i. 
work,  and  that  financing  be  sufficie  ■ 
to  insure  a  three-year  program— at  - 
minimum  of  $400,000  annually.  Or 
point  was  that  each  member  ne»' 
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pany,  as  a  trustee  of  the  Equitable  r- . —  - - - -- 

Life  Insurance  Company,  as  a  trustee  paper  should  be  supplied  with  a  sale 
of  the  Sage  Foundation,  and  as  a  portfolio  for  use  in  telling  the  gwer^ 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Public  Li-  newspaper  story  to  retailers  and  re 
brary.  Some  of  these  positions  he  gional  representatives  of  manufa^ 
holds  today.  turers  clear  across  the  country. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 


T  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIPS  VOTED  BY  AP 

Three  New  Board  Members  Named  to  Represent  Smaller  Dailies — Frank  B.  Noyes  Again 

Re-Elected  President  of  Association 
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Members  of  the  Associated  Press, 
gathered  in  the  Starlight  Roof 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Monday, 
adopted  three  amendments  to  their 
by-laws,  rejected  two  applications  for 
membership,  and  cast  ballots  for  three 
new  directorships  and  five  vacancies 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


a  murmur  by  those  present.  Under 
this  act,  associate  members  will  pay 
the  same  assessments  as  regular  AP 
will  not  be  obligated  to  provide  their 
members,  but  will  waive  all  voting 


immediately  the  signatures  of  the 
president  or  a  vice-president  and  the 
amended  by-law  now  permits  the  use 
of  the  seal  in  such  instances  by  the 
secretary  and  treasimer  or  assistant 


stating  that  Mr.  Perry  had  rendered 
exceptional  value  to  the  AP  and  his 
retirement  would  be  a  loss  to  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

George  B.  Utter,  Westerly  (R.  I.) 
Sun,  then  withdrew  his  nomination 
for  a  small  publisher  directorship. 
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The  new  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated  Press  shown  at  their  meeting  Tuesday,  the  first  since  the  board  was  enlarged  to  18  members.  Front  row  (L  to  r.)  t 
Rokrt  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  El.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star,  president,  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager;  Stuart 
H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram.  Standing:  W.  J.  Pape,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican;  Frederick  EL  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Frank  EL  Gannett,  Rochester 
Tisses-Vnion;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune;  L.  K.  Nicholson,  Neve  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune;  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Houston  Harte,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard;  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
Register;  George  B.  Longan,  Kansas  City  Star;  Josh  L.  Horne,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram.  Absent:  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


to  conclude  the  shortest  annual  meet-  and  protest  rights.  They  will  receive 
ing  in  the  association’s  history.  the  AP  news  reports  and  will  be  eli- 

Three  new  directors  to  represent  gible  for  other  AP  services,  but  they 
members  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000  vided  that  the  secretary  or  treasurer 
population  were  chosen.  Stuart  H.  shall  draw  one  draft  for  the  total 
Perry,  Adrian  Telegram,  was  elected  amount  due  the  corporation  and  pre- 
after  withdrawing  from  the  race  for  sent  it  for  payment.  The  amendment 
re-election  as  a  director  for  the  larger  makes  this  provision  permissive  in¬ 
papers.  The  other  two  are  Houston  stead  of  mandatory  and  allows  the 
Harte,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard,  board  of  directors  to  “restore  the 
and  Josh  L.  Horne,  Rocky  Mount  news  exclusively  to  the  Associated 
(N.  C.)  Telegram.  Press.  Associate  members,  on  appli- 

The  following  directors  were  elected  cation  to  the  board,  may  become  reg- 
to  fill  vacancies  of  terms  expiring  ular  members,  and  regular  members 
this  April;  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  may  become  associates. 

Plain-Dealer;  John  Cowles,  Des  Two  other  amendments,  one  giving 
Moine*  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune;  the  board  of  directors  the  power  to 
J  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Calif.)  restore  delinquent  members’  rights 
Tribune;  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  Atlanta  and  privileges  after  correcting  de- 
Constitution;  William  J.  Pape,  Water-  faults,  and  the  other  granting  author- 
hury  (Conn.)  Republican.  ity  for  the  use  of  the  corporate  seal 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  by  any  two  officers  of  the  corporation 
Wo»hing(o»i  Star,  was  reelected  presi-  instead  of  to  the  president  and  any 
dent  of  the  AP  at  the  annual  meeting  vice-president,  were  also  passed  unan- 
of  the  board  of  directors  on  Tuesday,  imously  by  the  members. 

Robert  McLean,  publisher  of  the  The  first  deals  with  the  automatic 

Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was  reelected  termination  of  membership  when  a 
first  vice-president.  draft  for  assessments  has  not  been 

Other  officers  are:  W.  H.  Cowles,  paid  and  service  to  the  member  has 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Review,  been  suspended  by  the  treasurer  of 
second  vice-president;  Kent  Cooper,  the  corporation.  The  by-laws  pro- 
New  York,  reelected  secretary;  Jack-  rights  and  privileges  of  membership 
son  S.  Elliott,  New  York,  reelected  and  refund  or  waive  any  part  of  such 
sssistant  secretary;  and  L.  F.  Curtis,  payment”  in  cases  where  the  member 
New  York,  reelect^  treasurer.  requests  the  privilege  for  correcting 

The  following  were  elected  members  his  default, 
of  the  executive  committee:  Mr.  The  second  amendment  is  merely  to 

Noyes,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Me-  facilitate  corporate  matters.  The  by- 
Lean,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Bellamy  and  laws  now  confine  the  privilege  of 
Mr.  l^pe.  using  the  corporate  seal  to  the  secre- 

The  amendment  to  create  associate  tary  on  documents  also  signed  by  the 
memberships,  which  has  been  respon-  president  or  a  vice-president.  When 
dble  for  intense  discussion  at  the  last  the  seal  is  required  on  routine  mat- 
bvo  AP  meetings,  was  passed  without  ters  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  obtain 


secretary  or  any  two  officers  of  the  The  members,  by  an  overwhelm- 
corporation.  ing  vote,  rejected  the  membership 

'^e  meeting  was  opened  at  11:15  applications  of  the  Burlingame 
by  President  Frank  B.  Noyes,  pub-  (Calif.)  Advance  and  the  Petaluma 
li^er  of  the  Washington  Star.  The  (Calif.)  Argus- Courier.  Elmest  L. 
reports  of  the  general  manager  and  Elnley  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
the  board  of  directors  were  dispensed  Press-Democrat  urged  approval  of 
with,  and  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  the  Argus-Courier  application,  de- 
(Mich.)  Enquire:  &  News,  chairman  scribing  the  publication  as  “a  fine 
of  the  nominating  committee,  read  the  paper”  published  by  “fine  people” 
nominations  for  the  three  new  direc-  though  of  a  different  political  faith 
torships  to  represent  publishers  in  from  his  own. 

cities  of  less  than  50,000  population  George  T.  C)ameron  of  the  San 
which  were  created  at  last  year’s  Francisco  Chronicle  protested  the 
meeting,  and  the  nominations  for  the  Argus-Courier  application.  He  pointed 
five  directorships  which  expire  this  out  that  Petaluma  was  only  forty-two 
April.  miles  from  San  Francisco,  which  ulti- 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  mately  might  absorb  it  as  Los  Angeles 
Telegram,  who  has  served  on  the  had  absorbed  surrounding  territory, 
board  of  directors  for  the  last  14  years.  Presenting  the  report  of  the  corn- 
stated  to  the  members  that  he  was  mittee  on  credentials  at  the  after- 
withdrawing  as  a  candidate  to  sue-  noon  session,  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  as- 
ceed  himself  on  the  board  to  repre-  sistant  secretary  announced  that  705 
sent  the  large  city  newspapers  and  proxies  had  been  filed  and  that  they 
was  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  small  carried  3,742  votes,  with  only  two 
city  directorship.  irregular  votes.  S.  A.  Perkins  of  the 

Mr.  Perry  said  he  had  expected  to  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian  and 
run  as  a  small  town  candidate  ever  Mr.  Finley  constituted  the  credentials 
since  discussion  of  such  directorships  committee. 

was  started,  and  he  expressed  “sur-  The  reports  of  the  general  man- 
prise  at  the  nominating  committee  for  ager,  the  auditing  committee,  and  the 
placing  me  in  the  large  city  group.”  board  of  directors,  the  reading  of 
“I  am  a  small  town  man  and  I  live  which  was  dispensed  with  at  the  meet- 
in  a  city  of  14,000,”  he  said.  “My  out-  ing,  were  reported  in  full  in  last 
look  is  that  of  a  small  city  publisher  week’s  issue  of  Eoitok  &  Pcb- 
and  it  is  the  logical  place  for  me  to  lisher. 

run.  It  is  the  only  place  for  me  to  The  board  of  directors’  report  drew 
nm,  if  at  all,”  he  concluded.  particular  attention  to  corporate  mat- 

EVederick  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  ters.  The  board  found  that  the  deci- 
(Minn.)  Times-Joumal,  nominated  sion  to  add  three  new  directorships 
Mr.  Perry  for  the  directorship  repre-  for  small  town  newspapers  had  re¬ 
senting  the  small  publishers  and  suited  in  stimulated  interest  in  bond 
Richard  Hooker,  Springfield  (Mass.)  holdings  of  the  association.  “Bondsub- 
Republican,  second^  the  nomination,  scribers  previously  numbered  about 
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“I  do  not  in  any  way  differ  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  purposes  of  this 
social  security  legislation.  I  merely 
desire  to  point  out  that  Associated 
Press  employes  now  enjoy,  without 
participatory  payments,  _  and  I  hope 
they  may  continue  to  'enjoy,  much 
more  liberal  treatment  than  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  legislation  for  employes  less 
favored.” 

Secretary  Roper,  in  telling  of  the 
demands  on  the  press  in  this  country 
to  retain  it  as  a  “stronghold  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  its  liberties,”  stated  that 
newspapers  “should  become  an  even 
stronger  bulwark  against  internal  ene¬ 
mies  which  cause  disequilibriiun  in 
our  national  life,  and  become  a  more 
potent  force  for  accelerating  and  safe¬ 
guarding  the  progress  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  Truthfulness  and  impartiality, 
complete  and  constructive  news  cov¬ 
erage,  leadership  in  public  thought  are 
demanded  of  the  press,  he  said. 

Mr.  Roper’s  address  follows  in  part: 

“I  am  conscious  not  only  of  the 
honor  you  do  my  official  position,  but 
I  also  am  aware  of  the  unvisual  op¬ 
portunity  this  occasion  affords  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
press  and  the  government  may  co¬ 
operate  in  behalf  of  the  common  good. 
Iliat  unquestionably  should  be  the 
chief  purpose  and  ambition  of  the  two 
outstanding  groups  which  we  repre¬ 
sent. 

“As  one  who  long  has  been  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  I  have  had  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  activities  of  the 
Associated  Press.  My  life  in  Wash¬ 
ington  closely  parallels  the  existence 
of  your  organization.  I  went  there 
from  South  Carolina  in  1893  and  while 
your  present  corporate  body  had  its 
inception  in  1900,  the  Associated  Press 
really  was  laimched,  I  understand,  in 
1892. 

“Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  Victor 
Lawson  uttered  a  dynamic  ideal  when 
he  said,  ‘I  believe  the  American  peo- 


Photograpbed  thii  week  during  the  AP  convention  (left  to  right) :  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  president,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Roy  Howard,  president.  New  York 
World^Telegram,  and  Frank  B.  Noyes,  AP  president  and  president  of  W'ashington 

Star, 


Snapped  at  Waldorf  Monday,  left,  H«» 
ton  Harte,  publisher,  San  Angelo  (ToJ 
Standrird  and  Times,  and  John  Cowhk 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Triimm, 

pie  are  capable  of  self-govenuuaM 
and  if  so,  they  must  be  able  to  fom 
judgment.  They  must  be  given  the 
facts  free  from  the  slightest  bias,  leav¬ 
ing  to  them  the  business  of  decidii^ 
their  own  opinions.’ 

“Hius,  was  the  present-day  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  conceived  and  now  with 
1,300  members  and  its  reporters  in 
every  comer  of  the  globe,  it  stands 
alone  as  the  only  non-profit-making 
news  association  in  the  world.  Its 
growth  is  a  dramatic  story  of  human 
progress.  On  its  roll  of  honor  are 
etched  such  illustrious  names  as  Vic¬ 
tor  Lawson,  Charles  Knapp,  CHark 
Howell,  Melville  Stone,  Frederick  E. 
Murphy,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Adolph 
Ochs  and  other  pioneers,  living  aivi 
dead.  During  the  past  decade,  dis¬ 
tinctly  forward  steps  have  also  been 
taken  under  the  progressive  leads*- 
(Continued  on  page  118) 


Photographed  this  week  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  (left  to 
right)  Randolph  Hears!,  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian‘Amerh 
can  news  staff;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher, 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  William  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher, 
New  York  American. 


half  of  the  membership,  they  are  now 
well  in  the  majority,”  it  was  stated. 

■nre  auditing  committee  reported 
that  the  Associated  Press’  total  in¬ 
come  last  year  amounted  to  $10,370,- 
232.85.  In  the  statement  of  income 
and  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1936,  $1,960,893  was  spent  on  do¬ 
mestic  news  collection  by  the  AP  with 
$779,593  q?ent  on  foreign  news  col¬ 
lection.  Over  $4,163,230  was  spent  on 
news  distribution  and  $2,252,291  on 
supplemental  services.  Excess  of  in¬ 
come  over  profit  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $277,116.11. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  in 
his  report  stated  during  the  last  year 
that  the  daily  demand  on  the  AP 
facilities  reached  a  new  peak.  Field 
representatives  in  the  membership 
department  contributed  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  news  service,  he  Sciid,  and 
more  photo  editors  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  a  general  expansion  of 
the  photographic  department. 

After  balloting  for  the  election  of 
directors  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
for  the  annual  Associated  Press 
luncheon  in  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

President  Noyes,  before  introducing 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Daniel  C. 
Roper  as  guest  speaker,  made  some 
comment  on  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Supr«ne  Coiu't  against  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  Watson  case.  He  said  that 
he  had  “no  squawk  to  make  over  the 
decision  recently  annoimced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  My  profound  re¬ 
flect  for  that  court  is  in  no  wise 
abated,  though  I  would  have  been 
glad  if  one  of  the  fullbacks  had  not 
been  overcome  by  an  urge  to  become 
a  quarterback  and  to  make  a  dash 
with  the  ball  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  so.” 


ployes.  Almost  20  years  ago  it  granted 
insurance  and  at  the  same  time  put 
into  diect  a  pension  plan.  Almost 
three  years  ago  it  tried  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  five-day  week  and 
after  temporarily  suspending  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  sufficiently  inclusive, 
it  has  established  the  five-day,  40- 
hour  week  generally  among  its  news 
employes. 

“The  social  security  for  its  employes, 
established  almost  20  years  ago,  is 
fuller  in  its  benefits  than  will  ever  be 
reached  under  the  national  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  reserves  held  for  the 
protection  of  employes  amount  to 
more  than  $3,5()0,000.  I  ardently  hope 
that  no  condition  that  it  may  con¬ 
front  will  require  a  discontinuance 
of  the  plan. 


Left  to  right:  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  publisher,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer;  E.  K.  Gaylord  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times;  Henry  J. 
.411en,  co-publisher,  Topeka  State  Journal,  and  Don  S. 
Elias  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times. 


“Be  that  as  it  may,”  Mr.  Noyes 
continued,  “we  of  the  Associated  Press 
have  believed  that  we  had  a  right  to 
select  the  employes  throu^  whom  we 
must  act  in  collecting  the  imbiased, 
uncolored,  impartial  news  report  upon 
which  the  1,300  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  insist  as  the  foimdation 
rock  of  a  free  press  in  America. 

“The  men  who  go  out  to  collect 
our  news  and  to  edit  it  after  collec¬ 
tion  are,  and  must  be,  a  body  of 
trusted  men.  In  their  hands  rests  our 
honor. 

“In  full  recognition  of  this,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  inspection  of  the  em¬ 
ployer-employe  relations  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  by  anyone  will  show 
rather  an  enviable  record.  Indeed, 
without  prompting  from  the  outside 
or  the  inside  the  Associated  Press  al¬ 
most  40  years  ago  began  giving  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay.  Almost  30  years  ago 
it  granted  sick  benefits  to  its  em¬ 


Keats  Speed,  managing  editor.  New  York  Sun,  and  Charles 
F.  McCahill,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  chat  during  an  Associated  Press  convention 
lull. 


A.  L.  Miller,  publisher  and  president.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  and  J.  C.  Denious,  president. 
Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Globe,  photographed  at  AP  con¬ 
vention. 
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G-MAN  HOOVER  URGES  CRIME  COLUMNS 

Tells  Publishers  at  Ad  Bureau’s  Dinner  That  Capable  Writers  Could  Educate  Public  to  Protect 
Itself — Norman  Imrie  of  Columbus  Dispatch  Also  Speaks 


Establishment  of  “crime  col¬ 
umns”  in  newspapers  to  educate 
^  public  in  how  to  protect  them- 
against  the  army  of  4300,000 
abroad  in  the  nation,  was 
j,^|(ated  by  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
jgjffnr  of  the  Federal  Bvu-eau  of  In- 


J.  Edgar  Hoover 

vestigation,  speaking  April  22,  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

“I  would  apply  the  same  principles 
to  crime  that  newspapers  have  to 
medicine,”  said  Mr.  Hoover.  “Cer¬ 
tainly  the  average  American  newspa¬ 
per  subscriber  is  better  equipped  to 
evaluate  his  health  because  of  the 
campaigns  of  education  which  have 
been  carried  on  by  skilled  men  of 
science  and  medicine  in  the  columns 
of  their  newspapers.  I  believe  persons 
can  be  taught  by  the  proper  writers 
how  better  to  protect  their  homes 
against  robbery;  how  to  recognize 
swindlers;  how  to  stave  off  the  racket¬ 
eer  and  the  chiseler  and  the  petty 
embezzler;  how  to  recognize  a  venal 
siolator  of  the  public  trust  when  he 
begins  his  nefarious  activities;  how  to 
understand  and  demand  a  proper  type 
of  law  enforcement;  how  to  imder- 
stand  the  need  for  appropriations  for 
proper  police  equipment,  proper 
police  personnel,  and  proper  scientific 
development  of  law  enforcement” 

Major  Norman  A.  Imrie,  associate 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  was 
the  other  principal  speaker  at  the  din¬ 
ner.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
nianager  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau,  was  chairman  of  the 
evening,  turning  the  program  to 
Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star -Telegram,  who  served  as 
tosstmaster.  Music  completed  the 
proceedings. 

Ihe  (firmer  was  arranged  by  a  com- 
®ittee  headed  by  Henry  H.  Conland, 
of  the  Hartford  Courant. 


a  case  of  larceny  every  44  seconds! 
And  the  annual  crime  bill  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000,000 — $10 
per  month  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child!  There  is  not  a  faixiily  in  Amer¬ 
ica  which  is  not  paying  this  continuing 
taxation,  levied  by  the  assessors  of 
the  underworld.  These  families  com¬ 
prise  the  subscribers  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  America,  and  they  turn  to  the 
newspapers  for  information,  for  aid, 
and  for  guidance. 

“Practically  every  bandit-desperado 
of  recent  years,  a  type  which  I  prefer 
to  term  ‘public  rat,’  rather  than  ‘pub¬ 
lic  enemy,’  fed  his  ego,  and  assembled 
his  so-called  courage  for  new  depre¬ 
dations  by  what  a  person  in  other 
pursuits  might  call  his  press  notices. 

"The  best  way  to  deflate  ego- maniac 
individuals  is  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  them.  Had  John  Dillinger  been 
depicted  for  the  filthy  type  of  vermin 
that  he  was,  rather,  than  as  one  series 
of  articles  portrayed  him,  as  a  clever 
and  adventurous  individual  given  to 
a  marked  degree  of  chivalry  of  Robin 
Hood  proportions,  perhaps  there 
would  not  be  so  many  silly  boys  now 
in  penitentiaries  for  having  tried  to 
emulate  him.  One  of  the  bitterest 
complaints  Alvin  Karpis  made  to  me 
after  his  capture  at  New  Orleans  was 
that  I  had  publicly  branded  him  a 
‘rat.’  'That  hit  home.  He  knew  it  was 
true. 

“Reverting  to  my  statement  that  a 
criminal  loves  publicity,  I  have  only  to 


the  kidnapers  of  Charles  Urschel, 
plans  had  been  laid  to  entrap  him 
when,  in  a  Northern  city,  he  picked 
up  a  newspaper  vixich  emblazoned 
across  the  firyt  page  the  information 
that  ‘Machine  Gun’  Kelly  was  about 
to  be  arrested  there.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  chase  him  several  thousand 
miles  farther. 


which  such  an  offender  seeks  to  de¬ 
feat  the  law.  He  hopes  above  all  else 
that  the  newspapers  will  refrain  from 
probing  deeply  into  the  activities  by 
which  he  plans  to  remain  free.  He 
dcxes  not  want  you  to  demand  a  qui(dc 
trial  or  to  continue  to  demand  that 
trial  until  it  is  brought  about.  He 


Photographed  between  convention  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  Waldorf  (left  to  right) : 
Roy  W.  Howard,  president,  New  York 
fForld-Telegram;  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager.  Associated  Press,  and  w.  W. 
Hawkins,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  at  left,  and  Victor 
F.  Bidder,  publisher.  New  York  Stoats- 
Herald,  as  they  met  at  the  ANPA 
sessions. 

“I  have  no  desire  to  appear  as  a 
critic  of  the  press  in  general,  because 
it  has  only  been  a  small  minority  of 
the  press  which  has  thoughtlessly,  I 
believe,  been  imwitting  parties  to 
these  instances  of  obstruction  of 
justice.  No  one  appreciates  the  co¬ 
operation,  the  earnest  assistance,  the 
forthrightness,  and  honesty  of  the 
American  free  press  better  than 
we  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation. 

“Since  1  have  cited  instances  in 
which  over-enthusiasm  for  news  have 
brought  about  unfortunate  results,  I 
desire  to  pay  my  respects  to  all  news¬ 
papermen,  and  especially  those  of  New 
York  for  what  was  to  me  the  per¬ 
fect  example  of  newspaper  c(x>pera- 
tion. 

‘"This  concerned  the  arrest  of  Bnmo 
Richard  Hauptmann. 

“If  a  single  line  of  type  had  appeared 
anywhere  saying  that  the  Lindbergh 
ki^aper  was  known,  that  he  was 
about  to  be  arrested,  there  would 
have  been  immediate  flight,  and  the 
solution  of  the  Lindbergh  case  would 
perhaps  have  been  as  far  away  as 
ever.  But  through  the  great  pulsating 
world  of  newspaperdom  that  secret 
remained  a  secret;  the  lips  of  newspa¬ 
permen  were  closed;  not  once  did  the 
clatter  of  the  linotype  machine 
make  known  this  most  important 
knowledge. 

“The  result  was  that  Brimo  Richard 
Hauptmann  remained  tmaware  of  the 
tremendous  plans  that  were  ai^roach- 


think  of  the  numerous  unfortunate 
occasions  when  publicity  has  resulted 
in  the  continuation  of  criminal  careers. 

“There  was  in  a  Midwest  city,  the 
publicity-seeking  police  officer  who 
could  not  refrain  from  supplying  a 
newspaper  with  the  confidential 
knowledge  that  plans  were  being  made 

, _ _  by  special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 

"Rrst,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  ^eau  of  Investigation  and  local  officers  ing  consummation  until  at  last  he 

criminal  hates  and  loves  publicity,”  to  apprehend  John  Dfilinger  upon  his  +,.0,, 

—  planned  return  the  following  day  for 

mecfical  aid.  The  information  was 
printed  and,  of  course,  John  Dillinger 
did  not  walk  into  the  trap  which 
had  been  laid  for  him  by  the  author¬ 
ities. 

_ _ _ _  _  “Instead,  he  was  able  to  continue  his 

<500300  persons  who  are  engagW  in  depredations  for  several  months. 

commission  of  felonies  at  the  rate  “In  the  case  of  Alvin  Karpis,  who 
of  one  every  24  seconds.  Last  year,  it  held  the  headlines  for  a  brief  time,  one 

s  estimate  that  1333326  major  newspaper  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 

cnmes  were  committed  in  our  coun-  tion  to  ‘jump  the  gun’  on  a  tip  that 
a  murder  or  manslaughter  every  Karpis  was  about  to  be  captured.  Kar- 
40  minutes — a  robbery  every  10  min-  pis  was  not  (mptured  at  that  time.  In  the 
burglary  every  two  minutes —  case  of  ‘Machine  Gun’  Kelly,  one  of 


Hugh  J.  Powell,  publisher,  Coffeyville 
(Kas.)  Journal,  at  left,  discussing  ANPA 
topics  with  James  M.  Worth.  Jr.,  editor. 
Forth  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-T  elegram, 
during  the  convention  at  the  Waldorf. 

does  not  want  you  to  delve  into  the 
political  affiliations  he  may  be  em¬ 
ploying  to  delay  indictment  or  to  in¬ 
fluence  witnesses.  He  does  not  want 
you  to  ask  with  asperity  where  he 
got  the  money  to  hire  the  most 
expensive  set  of  lawyers  in  your 
vicinity. 

“He  wants  you  to  forget  all  these 
things. 

“The  press  has  done  more  than  any 
other  public  group  to  arouse  and 
crystallize  public  attention  upon  the 
evils  and  abuses  which  exist  in  the 
administration  of  our  parole  and  penal 
systems.  Some  improvement  has  been 
noted  as  a  result  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  I  am  indeed  hopeful  that 
the  free  press  of  oxir  country  will  not 
relax  in  its  crusade  against  these  evils, 
because  it  is  only  by  unceasing  vigi¬ 
lance  and  persistence  that  effective 
and  lasting  results  may  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

“If  every  publisher  would  dedicate 
a  coliunn  on  the  front  page  of  his 
paper  to  a  statement  of  the  status  of 
crime  and  criminals  in  his  community, 
it  would  be  informative  not  only  to 
their  readers  but  it  would  also  tend 
to  make  more  alert  and  diligent  those 
public  servants  charged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  and  acfininistration  of  the 
laws.” 


stid  Mr.  Hoover.  “Likewise,  he  hates 
*nd  loves  seiu’ecy.  Both  serve  his 
P'^rpose  in  seeking  to  defeat  the  law’ 
b<)fii  can  be  the  factors  which 
*|11  bring  him  his  just  punishment. 

‘There  is  no  more  sinister  force  in 
™  United  States  than  that  of  the 


walked  into  the  trap — a  trap  perfected 
through  cooperation,  through  coordi¬ 
nation,  on  a  common  ground  of  fidel¬ 
ity  and  zealousness. 

“As  for  the  secrecy  which  the  crim¬ 
inal  loves,  it  is  the  lack  of  publicity 
upon  efficiency  of  law-enforcement  or 
the  stultifying  influence  of  politics 
upon  those  who  seek  to  enforce  the 
law.  Crime  lives  and  thrives  by  this 
sort  of  secrecy.  When  an  influential 
criminal  is  arrested  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  he  immediately  assembles  his 
powers  of  influence,  his  high-paid 
criminal  lawyers,  his  alibi  witnesses, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery  by 


Curtis  B.  Johnson,  publisher,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  at  left,  and  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  publisher,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
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Seen  and  Heard  at  Waldorf  Conventions 


NEWSPAPEIR  publishers  who  were 
in  attendance  this  week  at  the 
Associated  Press-ANPA  annual  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  are  d- 
most  unanimously  of  the  conviction 
that  1937-8  will  be  prosperous  years 
in  the  publishing  business  but  that 
much  of  the  profit  that  would  have 
been  made  under  past  conditions  will 
be  devoured  by  the  greatly  increased 
costs  of  production. 

Many  voiced  their  views  on  the 
status  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  Of  those  who  spoke  in  this 
connection  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  organization  would  be  given  a 
chance  by  publishers  but  in  the  end 
would  defeat  itself  through  its  in¬ 
sistence  on  a  closed  shop. 


David  Daniel,  bntineBs  manager  Hartford  Time*  (at  left), 
Franci*  S.  Murphy,  new  publither  of  that  paper,  and 
Charles  Ferguson,  Manchester  Herald  (at  right),  were 
among  the  Connecticut  delegation  at  the  convention  this 
,  week. 


Roy  W.  HOWARD,  dapper  and 
debonair  president  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  voiced  a  new 
view  on  the  result  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Describii^  himself  as 
a  realist  and  not  a  pessimist,  he  be¬ 
lieves  dut  the  added  expenses  will 
prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disgtuse  by 
restoring  the  newspapers  to  their 
original  and  rightful  calling. 

“There  is  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “but 
that  the  position  of  many  newspapers 
will  be  rendered  critical  by  the  added 
costs.  ITie  only  direct  way  to  meet  i  .  ,  ^ 
this  increased  expense  will  be  through  :  ^ 
a  general  increase  in  advertising  ■ 

rates.  The  petty  animosities  which  H 

prevail  in  some  sections  of  the  coun-  B 
try  among  publishers  and  editors  will  H 
be  dropped  to  make  way  for  coopera- 

“Circulation  rates  will  be  increased 
in  those  cities  where  papers  are  still 
being  sold  at  a  depression  price. 

Consequently,  there  will  have  to  be 
an  advancement  in  the  market  value 
of  the  product.” 

A  reader  buys  a  paper  primarily  for 
information  so  that  he  may  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  Mr.  Howard 
explained.  “Publishers  will  now  un- 
dertake  to  edit  their  papers  them- 
selves,”  he  said,  “instead  of  leaving  it 
to  the  readers.  They  will  have  to 
shake  some  of  the  hay  out  of  their  : 
publications  and  present  more  news  I 
and  less  entertainment.” 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  news- 
papers  would  be  the  better  as  the  re- 
suit  of  this  program.  Waterbury,  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palla- 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News,  were  among 

COLONEL  JULIUS  OCHS  ADLEIR,  the  Empire  State  publishers  the 
general  manager  the  New  ANPA  golden  jubilee. 

York  Times,  lingered  in  the  grand 

ballroom  talking  with  Mr.  Howard  will  prevail  unless  “we  are  con- 
following  Monday’s  luncheon.  He  fronted  by  inflation  or  other  unfortu- 
said  that  the  newspaper  industry  is  >iate  circumstances.” 
looking  forward  to  a  prosperous  year 

despite  the  increased  costs.  When  A  T  the  AP  session  Monday  Presi- 

asked  about  the  progress  of  the  i\  dent  Noyes  presented  to  the  Representing  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
guild,  he  said  that  in  the  end  it  would  members  as  his  “candidate  for  the  Su-  Courier-News  at  the  Waldorf  conven- 
defeat  itself  through  its  insistence  on  preme  Court”  and  as  “one  of  the  Cliauncey  Stout,  publisher,  at 

a  closed  shop.  He  explained  that  backbones,  or  rather  vertebrae,”  of  ^'*“™erman,  business 

many  publishers  would  go  along  with  the  Associated  Press,  C.  H.  Rembold,  manager, 

th,  movement  untU  this  danand  is  82-ycar-old  secret^- treasurer  of  the  ever,  but  that’s  somethii«  that  Wash- 

.  ,  .  Z""S  i°-\  K_  ington  aione  can  give  us.” 

Mr.  Rembold,  who  has  been  asso- 

JR.  KNOWLAND,  publisher  of  ciated  with  the  Times-Star  for  sixty-  •  •  • 

.  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  is  two  years  in  various  capacities,  re-  l^ILLIAM  H.  REED,  owner  of  the 
looking  ahead  to  a  better  year  despite  called  that  he  had  attended  his  first  VV  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette, 
costs.  He  explained  the  opening  of  AP  meeting  in  Chicago  when  there  voiced  one  of  the  most  pessimistic 
the  Ciiolden  Gate  and  San  Francisco-  were  not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-  forecasts  among  the  ANPA  visitors. 
Oakland  bridges  had  already  stimu-  five  members  present.  He  said  he  “In  New  England,”  he  said,  “it  looks 
lated  business  in  his  city  and  that  this  know  that  he  would  be  eli-  like  good  business  for  two  years  or  so. 

increase  is  expected  to  grow.  He  said  gible  for  the  Supreme  Court,  but  sug-  Then  the  general  feeling  is  that  we’ll 
that  his  paper  was  not  a  guild  shop  gested  that  there  were  many  members  get  a  downhill  slide.  This  pessimism 
and  that  as  far  as  he  knew  there  was  present  who  must  be  very  energetic  if  grows  out  of  the  belief  that  the  shelves 
no  effort  to  organize.  “I  am  paying  Patd  as  much  attention  to  their  will  be  filled  again  by  that  tim*»  and 

rates  as  high  as  the  guild  and  higher,”  papers  as  he  had  paid  in  his  day.  that  the  national  credit  will  be  badly 
he  explained.  •  •  •  strained  if  not  broken.  We’re  on  the 

•  •  •  A  MON  G.  CARTER  of  the  Fort  verge  of  inflation  if  it’s  not  already 

Mrs.  MARGARET  COBB  AILS-  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram  here.” 

HIE,  publisher  of  the  Boise  invited  the  AP  members  to  the  Fiesta  •  *  • 

(Idaho)  Statesman,  is  looking  forward  and  Pan-American  Exposition  this  largest  chain  owners, 

to  a  better  year,  but  she  said  that  summer  at  Fort  Worth.  When  Mr.  Frank  Gannett,  predicted  a  good 
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business  had  not  suffered  recently  Noyes  asked  if  any  one  else  was  hav- 
“thanks  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  East.”  ing  an  exposition,  E.  M.  Dealey  of  the 
She  explained  that  money  is  plentiful  Dallas  News  suggested  that  Mr.  Cm- 
and  everyone  is  getting  on  very  well  ter  should  have  called  his  exposition 
if  and  other  government  the  “Fort  Worth  Siesta.” 

She  feels  that  the  condition  •  •  * 

- - - T| — ^ - n  ^  ROVE  PATTERSON,  editor  of  the 

§  .  ^  ~  AJf  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  a  past 

president  of  the  American  Society  of 
it  tV  S  .  '  Newspaper  Editors,  said; 

|\.Hv  B  '  OMk  “We  see  a  slow  rise  in  business  con- 

i ditions.  Our  section  of  Ohio  is  going 
ahead  and  there  are  no  present  signs 
any  reversion  to  the  bad  times 
a  few  years  ago.  We  all  want  to  see 
a  return  to  the  old  equilibrivun,  how- 


ENRY  J.  ALLEN,  editor,  Topelt; 
State  Journal, 


former  UniW 
States  Senator  and  former  Gjvenw 
of  Kansas,  predicted  a  boom  to 
several  years. 

“Kansas  is  going  to  have  the  best 
wheat  year  in  many  seasons,”  said  Mt 
Allen.  “Nature  has  come  to  our  aic 
once  more.  The  moistxire  outlook  u 
good  and  indicates  a  bumper  cor 
crop  as  well.  All  of  us  out  there  fee 
that  a  return  to  the  old-fashiQr.« 


WILLIAM  N.  HARDY,  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspape 
Publishers  Association,  stated  that  ad¬ 
vertising  conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
are  fine  except  in  the  liquor  and  auto- 
The  automotive  condi- 


motive  fields, 
tion  is  due  to  the  strikes,  he  said,  anc 
the  shortage  of  liquor  advertising  is 
due  to  the  four  per  cent  excise  tax 
However,  he  assured,  this  tax  is  nc. 
to  be  continued  after  May  31. 

He  stated  that  there  are  many  at¬ 
tempts  being  made  in  that  state  b; 
goveriunent  bureaus  to  control  adva- 
tising.  At  present  an  attempt  is  be 
(Continued  on  page  127) 


Ly  bdmijted 


Verne  E.  Joy,  publisher  Centralia  (tt  ^ 
Sentinel,  was  accompanied  to  the  wxi^ 
dorf  sessions  this  week  by  his  daugbWf 
Mrs.  V.  Perrine. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  ANPA  COMMITTEES 


NEWS  THEFT  AND  PROPAGANDA  FEARED 

Radio  Committee  Urges  Press  Attention  to  Developments  of  Radio  Communication  as  Instru¬ 
ment  of  International  Policy — Facsimile  Not  Competitive,  Yet 


tONCERN  lest  property  rights  in 
/  news  be  damaged  to  the  detri- 


(d)  Radio  traiisniiHHion  is  cheaper  and  associations  have  a  property  ri^ht  in  the  to  Kive  the  public  the  full  benefit  at  the 


faster  than  wire  or  cable. 

(e)  In  the  use  of  these  various  facilities. 


news  which  they  have  ttathered. 

We  should  not  tolerate  a  situation  in 


service. 

The  Press-Radio  Burean  is  now  fumishlns 


snt  of  U  S.  newspapers  and  press  the  press  of  the  world  must  find  some  means  which  there  is  a  Keneral  pilfering  of  our  to  the  broadcasters  news  bulletins  which  are 
annual  protecting  itself  airainst  the  theft  of  the  news.  The  proprietary  riichts  in  our  own  taken  from  the  recrular  reports  of  the  Asso- 
ggOCUiQons  IS  expresseu  m  me  annual  which  it  has  irathered.  news  are  our  stock-in-trade.  We  a^ain  ap-  elated  Press,  the  United  Press  and  the  Inter- 

reoort  of  the  ANPA  Radio  Committee,  (f)  Short  wave  broadcasting  has  made  iieal  to  publishers  to  sive  serious  thought  national  News  and  the  Universal  Service. 

ii«»s  of  radio  for  news  theft  the  establishment  of  foreign  politl-  to  this  subject,  because  the  entrance  of  radio  This  news  is  offered  to  all  radio  stations  as 

jjQ5ting  uses  j  u  propaganda  broadcasting  stations  in  many  into  the  field  of  general  communications  has  a  public  service  and  must  be  given  to  the 

and  for  national  propaganda  by  other  of  the  important  countries  of  the  world,  opened  a  medium  which  encourages  the  pil-  public  without  adaCrtisDig  exploitation, 
iintries  are  discussed  and  suggested  These  broadcasts  are  available  in  various  fering  of  news.  This  is  a  public  service^  the  value  of 

'I  r  Oirenda  of  the  November  con-  languages,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  their  while  a  very  large  part  of  our  news  to  "•“fh  cannot  be  estimated 
I  for  tlie  agenoa  oi  uic  ivwvctouci  cwi  political  character  frequently  not  only  are  in  .,nj  from  foreign  countries  and  some  of  it  ^*"ce  the  cream  of  all  of  the  news  of  the 

fercnce  at  Havana  between  North  direct  contradiction  to  regular  press  asso-  jrom  point  to  point  in  this'  country,  is  han-  1»^*«  associations  is  made  available  to  the 
American  nations  as  a  preliminary  to  ciation  reports  but  contrary  to  the  facts.  jjy  meang  of  short  wave  radio,  expert-  Bureau  without  <^t<  this  action  certai^y 

Ponforonco  at  Pniro  •  S  There  IS  a  bill  landing  in  the  House  nients  are  being  carri^  on  now  to  develop  v-areants  cooperation  on  ^e  part  of  radio 
a  World  KadlO  L.onrerence  ai^  t,^airo,  of  Representatives  authorizing  our  Govern-  sending  and  receiving  machines  which  even-  stations  in  giving  the  public  the  advantages 
Kevpt,  in  1938.  The  report  which  has  nient  to  build  a  powerful  short  wave  broad-  tiially  may  provide  secrecy  in  the  transmis-  rervioe. 

*t,.~  easting  station  which  will  be  capable  of  gjon  nnr  own  news  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 

1  an  appendix  summarizing  the  accom-  broadcasting  a  Governmental  news  service  on  the  point  of  the  broadcasting  of  news  delegated  to  the  Federal  CommunlcaUons 
rlifhments  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  not  only  to  ail  foreign  countries  but  also  to  on  the  regular  broadcast  band  publishers  and  Conimiesion  authority  to  regulate  radio 
J' ,,  all  parts  of  our  own  country.  prggg  associations  have  followed  up  these  broadcasUng  in  the  public  interest,  conve- 

louuws.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 1 _ I  nience  and  necesntv.  ahd  vour  committee 


press  associations  have  followed  up  these  ofoaocasuw  in  tne  public  interest,  conve- 
violations  through  court  action  until  broad-  !*'??** 

casters  are  now  more  generally  recognizing  believes  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  In- 


Ihi,  Foreign  News  Propaganda  casters  are  now  more  generally  recognizing  believes  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  In- 

recognizes  the  fwt  that  the  subject  hM  foreign  countries,  recognizing  the  property  rights.  I®re8t,  convenience  and  necessity  if  the  Com- 

r  mznj  complications  which  have  a  direct  mission  designated  an  appropriate  time  each 

beirinr  not  only  upon  the  press,  but  also  ■ —  - - —  --  — - -  - 

upon  the  political,  social  and  economic  wel- 
ition  a  *•"  ****  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

•  't  Tour  committee  approaches  the  subject 
°  with  the  hope  that  we  may  point  out  in  a 
ifspnav  gsDeral  way  some  of  the  important  phases 
it  fors.i  ®i  which  are  gradually  changing  both 
^  1^-  the  mechanical  operations  of  a  newspaper 
ft  Jaa-  ggd  the  relation  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
”  press  associations  to  the  general  public. 

The  use  of  the  radio  spectrum  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  communication  figuratively  has 
71  1  brought  the  people  of  the  world  together 

I  opekl  masse.  It  has  eliminated  distance.  It  has 
eias^  national  boundary  lines.  It  has  pro- 
iverni*  powerful  mediums  for  governmental 
,  propaganda.  Such  changes  cannot  take  place 

to  Ult  without  definitely  affecting  the  internal  rela¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  external  relations  of 
both  the  newspapers  and  the  press  associa¬ 
te  best  uons  of  the  United  States, 
aid  Ml  Since  the  comprehension  of  radio  com- 
jur  aid  munications  must  necessarily  exist  largely 
ui  aw  realm  of  our  imaginations,  there  is 

look  1;  danger  that  its  consequences  will  come  upon 
r  COfr  ®*  before  we  are  fully  aware  of  its  real 
existenoe. 

When  the  average  man  speaks  of  radio 
he  usually  thinks  in  terms  of  signals  which 
come  over  the  regular  broadcast  band,  but 
lie  witl  “  reality  this  phase  of  radio  represents  less 
lie  wui  2^  pj  (Ijg  spectrum  which  is  now 
arailable  for  broadcasting  purposes.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  the  Government  set  aside 
the  bands  from  500  to  1500  kilocycles  for 
,  general  broadcast  purposes.  This  has  not 
been  changed  because  if  it  were  changed, 
present  receiving  sets  would  immediately  be- 
hat  ad-  obsolete.  What  is  taking  place  in  the 

spectniin  outside  of  the  reglUar  broad-  niinuie  across  a  sneei  aoove  nve  inenes  wiue. 

ylvanu  cast  band  olfera  material  for  the  serious  -•  n  f»  #  •  Al  J  i?  i  •  f.  number  of  manufacturers,  both  domestic 

d  auto-  topwmplaiion  of  every  publisher.  Awaiting  tne  next  session  tlelt  to  right):  Alexander  r.  Jones,  managing  editor,  .,p,i  foreign,  are  exiierimenting  with  the  de- 

condi-  ^  simplify  the  picture  of  radio  Washington  Post;  Henry  Doorley,  publisher,  Omaha  World-Herald,  and  Carl  W.  veiopment  of  facsimile  printing  for  point  to 

.  ,  '  In  its  relation  to  the  press,  it  is  necessary  to  Jones  Minneapolis  Journal  publisher.  point  transmission  by  means  of  short  wave 

Ud,  am  keep  in  mind  that  radio  is  a  medium  of  com-  »  r”  f  •  radio. 

ising  is  munication  which  may  reach  from  point  to  possibilities  offered  by  short  wave,  have  Publishers  should  investigate  their  news  would  seem  that  this  development  is  of 

isp  tai  o”®  eoiintry  to  another,  by  built  powerful  broadcasting  stations  with  departments  to  see  if  their  news  is  being  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  newspai^rs, 

^  directional  antenna  or  by  spreading  the  sig-  directional  antennas  pointed  toward  North  used  for  sale  to  udvertisc^rs  for  broadcast  baa  the  potential  advantage  of  spewing 

IS  Ml  nalz  in  all  directions  Short  wave  broadcast-  South  America  so  that  they  may  be  able  iiurposes  in  unfair  competition  with  news-  p®ws  and  pictures  for  utilization  of  the 

ing  la  distance  broiadcasting,  and  it  may  be  to  pour  their  political  propaganda  programs  papers.  press  generally. 


Many  foreign  countries,  recognizing  the  property  rights.  terest,  convenience  and  necessUy  if  the  Com¬ 

mission  desigmated  an  appropriate  time  each 
day  for  radio  stations  to  broadcast  news¬ 
paper  and  press  association  news  reports  as 
furnished  by  the  Press-Radio  Bureau  without 
exploitation  by  the  advertisers. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  have  un¬ 
derwritten  each  year  the  entire  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  Press-Radio  Burean.  Only 
a  few  of  the  independent  radio  stations  have 
paid  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Bureau's 
operation. 

Both  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  have 
asked  that  Press-Radio  be  oontinued  and 
have  agreed  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  its 
operation  for  another  year. 

Television — ^Facsimile  Printing— 

The  Coaxial  Cable 

During  the  past  year  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  refining  the  process  of 
television  and  facsimile  printing,  but  as  yet 
no  way  has  been  found  to  finance  their  oper¬ 
ations  for  general  broadcasting  purposes. 
The  invention  of  the  coaxial  cable,  which  in 
truth  may  be  called  piped  radio,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  practical  operation  of  televi¬ 
sion  and  its  affiliates.  It  will  provide  added 
facilities  for  more  flexible  ooramunications 
through  a  combination  of  wire  and  radio 
principles.  Facsimile  printing  is  making 
rapd  progress  toward  the  practical  transmis¬ 
sion  of  pictures  by  means  of  radio  in  iioint 
to  point  transmission,  quotations  on  stocks 
and  bonds  and  other  reports  which  will  tend 
to  speed  up  the  methods  of  transmission  now 
in  general  use. 

The  facsimile  printing  machine  is  now 
capable  of  transmitting  a  stock  exchange 
report  in  picture  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  a 
minute  across  a  sheet  above  five  inches  wide. 

AwaUing  the  next  session  (left  to  right) :  Alexander  F.  Jones,  managing  editor,  and  “or^gn°^are“e"x“^rimSting*^th^^^^ 
Washington  Post;  Henry  Doorley,  publisher,  Omaha  World-Herald,  and  Carl  W.  veiopment  of  facsimile  printing  for  point  to 
Jones,  Minneapolis  Journal  publisher.  transmission  by  means  of  short  wave 

radio. 

possibilities  offered  bv  short  w.ave.  have  Pnhlishprs  shmilil  invp..fiirnie  their  news  It  would  seem  that  this  development  is  of 


Jones,  Minneapolis  Journal  publisher. 


Publishers  should  investigate  their  news 


tarried  on  by  means  of  any  or  all  of  the  jnto  the  Americas.  These  stations  are  now 


press  generally. 

As  yet  there  is  no  indication  that  either 


any  at-  methotis  which  have  been  mentioned,  so  powerful  and  so  well  eouinpcd  that  it  is  -'gam  we  want  to  Mate  that  newspapers  television  or  facsimile  printing  offers  any 

tate  bt  Television  f.ic8imile  printing  and  teletype  possible  to  receive  these  short  wave  broad-  businesTo?“gMhMin7  news"'T^^^^^  challenge  to  the  superior  advantage  of  the 


J  ‘"’ll*®''’’  hy  radio  may  be  oper-  easts  ip  the  Americas  in  the  English  and  “ntrei  ever 

adver-  ated  on  any  of  the  bands,  but  for  practical  Spanish  languages  with  almost  the  same  ,  “»,heLrf 

t  is  bfr  "“Toses  short  wave  facilities  are  used  for  clarity  as  the  broadcasts  of  many  stations  ‘-al“®rea- 


the  business  of  gathering  news.  They  have 
no  control  over  any  news  which  they  have 


these  methods  of  communication.  The  Fed' 
eral  Communications  Commission  is  now  re- 


of  our  own  in  the  regular  broadcast  band. 


Neither  Mexico  nor  Canada  has  laws  pro- 


Some  European  countries  have  blotted  out  fecting  property  rights  in  the  news  which 


printed  word. 

Press  Wireless 

The  committee  has  asked  "Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,”  owned  wholly  by  a  few  newspapers, 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  its  present  activi¬ 
ties.  The  committee  believes  the  time  has 


allotting  and  redividing  the  radio  spectrum  foreign  propaganda  by  setting  up  an  inter-  <he  newspapers  and  the  press  associations  jjpg  rpjjg  committee  believes  the  time  has 

so  that  it  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  forence  on  the  same  wave  length  on  their  have  gathered,  and  most  of  the  foreign  na-  i„  j^e  tr.ansmission  of  news  and  pic- 

®  opinion,  for  both  Pnyate  o,^.n  borders.  Another  method  used  by  some  'ions  have  made  no  provision  to  protect  the  by  radio  when  the  activities  of  this 

M  Governmental  agencies  in  the  United  European  countries  is  to  make  it  a  penal  property  rights  in  news.  The  publishers  as-  company  should  be  generally  known  to  pub- 


offense  for  any  citizen  to  own  a  set  capable  sociations  in  Great  Britain  have  started  a  jishers. ' 


The  division  of  the  entire  radio  spectrum  of  receiving  a  foreign  broadcast.  Neither  of  movement  to  have  laws  passed  by  the  vari- 
ior  the  use  of  all  of  the  countries  of  the  these  methods  would  be  practicable  and  pos-  ous  governments  which  will  grant  to  news- 
world  will  be  the  subject  of  a  World  Con-  sible  in  the  United  States.  papers  and  press  associations  the  same  prop- 

■  rence  to  be  held  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  1938.  The  committee  believes  that  if  a  time  erty  rights  that  now  exist  in  the  United 


ference  to  be  held  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  1938.  The  committee  believes  that  if  a  time  erty  rights  that  now  exist  in  the  United 
IWiminary  to  the  World  Conference,  the  could  be  set  aside  for  the  broadcasting  of  States. 

coantries  of  North  America  will  hold  a  con-  regular  Press-Radio  Bureau  reports  generally  Our  iiress  relations  with  Mexico  need  some 

ference  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  November  of  in  the  United  States  this  iiractice  would  off-  attention  because  our  press  associations  lose 

thli  year  to  reallocate  and  divide  the  radio  set  to  some  extent  the  iiossible  influence  of  their  property  rights  when  they  cross  the 

WcUTim  for  the  use  of  the  countries  in  the  foreign  iiropaganda.  By  this  method  we  border.  Under  the  present  arrangement.  Mex- 
S®rth  American  continent.  The  Government  would  meet  propaganda  with  accurate  press  ic,an  radio  stations  are  taking  the  news  out 
ef  the  United  States  will  be  one  of  the  par-  association  news  and  the  world  would  then  of  Mexican  newspapers  and  broadcasting  it 
tidpAnts  in  these  conferences.  be  in  a  position  to  judge  between  the  merits  back  to  the  United  States,  to  the  detriment 

The  present  situation  may  be  summarized  services.  It  must  be  remembered  of  our  newspapers.  This  should  be  remedieil. 

>1  follows:  that  our  press  associations  are  the  only  news-  This  question  could  probably  lie  considered 

(ai  TVio  -.f  in  gathering  agencies  in  the  world  which  are  at  the  forthcoming  regional  radio  conference 


All  of  which  is  respectlly  submitted. 

E.  H.  H.4RRI3.  Chairman. 
H.  M.  Booth 
Amon  G.  Carter 
Norman  Chandler 
E.  D.  Corson 
K.  A.  Engel 
E.  S.  Friendly 
J.  R.  Knowland 
H.  Footing 
J.  G.  Stahlman 
O.  S.  Warden 


(ai  TVio  nt  <n  Ill  lilt  n ni  niiiuii  at  the  lorthcoming  regional  raaio  eonierence 

POW  in  one  nari^n  mar«npak  to  the  neonla  subject  to  control,  either  direct  or  indi-  v,-hich  will  convene  in  Havana  next  Novem-  The  following  history  has  been  submitted 

Xt“naTion"thro"ugT^hrr^gular‘brerca^^  orherwTreTrom  "governmenT’’*'  If"'  e'’.°e^ 

^  or  through  short  wave  stations  they  unless  some  action  is  taken  by  the  press  expected  to  be  lep 

^  f®  f**®  l>epple  of  other  Ibe  United  States  to  offset  this  govern-  The  Press-Radio  Bureau  n-i,  -nr 

nations  without  going  through  the  regular  mentallv  engineered  propaganda  in  the  form  *"*  i  ress  Kauio  i  ureau  -Pbe  company  is  a  eroation  of  the  news- 

>liplointtic  channels.  These  methods  create  foreign  news  broadcasts  it  eventually  will  T''®  Press-Radio  Bureau  has  performed  a  paper  profession  in  the  United  States.  The 
<wtain  news  values  which  have  not  existed  become  a  serious  problem  not  only  for  the  valuable  service  during  the  last  year  chaotic  state  of  news  communication  in,  and 


Origin 

The  company  is  a  eroation  of  the  news- 


Preriously,  and  which  the  press  cannot 
uaiore. 


press  but  also  for  our  own  Government. 
Property  Rights  in  News 


ill  furnishing  to  the  general  public  news  iiefore,  1919  led  early  in  1920  to  the  for- 
bulletins  of  transcendent  importance  by  mation  of  the  American  Publishers  Commit- 
means  of  radio.  The  only  drawback  to  the  tee  on  Cable  and  Radio  Communications  by 
further  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  the  leading  newspapers  and  press  associations 


(b)  Newspaper  and  press  association  news  Property  Rights  in  News  means  of  radio.  The  only  (IrawbMk  ^  tne  tee  on  Cable  and  Radio  Communications  by 

nity  be  transmitted  hv  means  of  short  wave  -o  ^  further  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  the  leading  newspapers  and  press  associations 

from  one  country  to  another  or  from  point  Radio  Committee  j,  the  fact  that  radio  station  owners  gen-  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  Canada. 

•®  point  in  the  same  country  “?*vocated  that  publishers  and  press  as-  orally  are  loath  to  give  up  valuable  adver-  This  committee,  after  trying  for  two  years 

,  ,  _  sociations  precautions  to  protect  their  tising  revenue  time  lor  the  broadcasting  of  to  improve  news  transmission  by  existing 


iDl  K  process  of  transmitting  pictures  property  rights  in  the  news  which  they  have  ,i,  wg  as  a  public  service,  from  which  they 

'JITi''  “f' from  one  country  to  another  coun-  gathered.  The  Supreme  Court  on  various  derive' no  revenue  Thus  the  regular  daily 


ihe  W*  17  or  from  point  to  point  in  the  same  coun 
laugtattr  ‘'T  “  practical. 


occasions  has  handed  down  decisions  which  reports,  which  are  the  real  backbone  of  this 
leave  no  doubt  that  newspapers  and  press  sc^rvice,  are  not  broadcast  in  such  a  way  as 


luws  as  a  public  service,  from  which  they  eommercial  communication  companies,  in 
derive  no  revenue.  Thus  the  regular  daily  1933  get  up  radio  stations  of  its  own  at 


(Continued  on  page  76) 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  ANPA  COMMITTEES 


SWEEPSTAKES,  CONTESTS,  FACE  BANiT 


Courts  Have  Never  Passed  on  PO  Rule  That  All  Copies  Must  Be  Free  from  Lottery  News,  Sayg  Tr 
ANPA  Committee — Peril  on  Foreign  News  Ruling  Noted 


R EXTENT  Post  Office  rulings  on 
Irish  SweeDstekes  news  and 


IV  Irish  Sweepstakes  news  and 
threatened  action  against  newspaper 
contests  under  the  lottery  regulation 
are  noted  ia  the  ANPA  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee  report,  which  follows; 

During  th»  laat  year,  your  Postal  Commu¬ 
te*  ha*  had  no  letrislative  probl<“m«.  While 
a  KToal  many  bill*  have  been  introduced  in 
ilonirroiw  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  miaht 
affect  iiewepalierB*  uae  of  the  mail*,  none  ha* 
been  enacted. 

However,  newspaper*  do  have  confrontintr 
them  a  N'pry  eerioa*  problem  arisintr  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  lottery  statute*.  Tlii* 
problem  wa*  brouirht  to  a  head  by  the  new* 
incident  to  the  recent  Iri*h  Sweepetake*. 
Ju*t  before  the  Grand  National  race  wa*  run 
in  Eiurland.  the  Postmaster  at  New  York, 
apparently  aettne  under  instruction*  from 
Washinirton.  notified  all  newspapers  in  that 
city  that  they  could  not  print  any  new* 
relatinir  to  the  winner*  of  the  pool  prl*es 
awarded  each  year  incident  to  the  running:  of 
the  race. 


The  lottery  law*  provide  that  no  matter 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  mail*  which  con¬ 
tain*  any  Information  whatsoever  concerning 
a  lottery,  and,  further,  that  no  newsp.iper 
containing  a  list  of  priae  winner*  in  a  lottery 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  mails. 

Newspaper*  in  the  United  State*,  a*  a  rule, 
have  uniformly  refused  to  run  list*  of  *uch 
prize  winners  In  lotteries  conducte»l  iit  this 
country.  However,  the  Iri*h  Sweepstakes 
lottery  is  legal  where  It  is  conducted.  It  1* 
a  matter  of  world-wide  new*,  and.  being  such, 
the  newspaper*  of  the  United  States  have 
gener.ally  felt  free  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of 
ntw*. 

Undoubtedly.  If  those  who  conduct  the 
lotteries  had  not  made  it  a  practice  to  sell 
tickets  in  the  United  States,  this  issue  would 


not  have  arisen.  The  sale  of  such  tickets, 
of  course,  is  illegal  under  most  state  Htatutes. 
and  the  bringing  into  this  country  of  the 
ticket*  is  unlawful  under  federal  statute*. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
matter  of  preventing  the  sale  of  thesi?  ticket* 
in  the  United  States  is  one  which  comes 
under  the  criminal  statute*  and  not  under 
the  general  postal  statutes,  although  if  the 
mail*  are  used  then  the  postal  statutes  come 
into  effect. 

So  publishers  have  a  problem  facing  them 
a*  to  whether  or  not  in  the  future  they  will 
be  prohibited  from  printing  news  about  events 
which  occur  abroad  iuid  which  or  wholly 
legal  where  they  occur. 

The  order  of  the  Postmaster  at  New  York 
wa*  not  enforced  but  it  was  stated  that  here¬ 
after  it  would  be  enforced.  The  newspaper 
publishers  of  New  York  have  been  informed 
that  they  cannot  print  the  information  which 
has  been  banned  by  the  Department  in  their 
non-mail  editions,  replate  their  m;iil  etlition* 
and  then  h.ave  those  .admitted  to  the  mails. 

It  is  pertinent  to  this  discussion  to  point 
out  that  whereas  one  section  of  the  postal 
statutes  prohibit*  the  mailing  of  any  infor- 
m.ation  concerning  lotteries,  this  is  not  the 
section  which  detUs  with  the  admission  of 
publications  to  the  second  class  mail  priv¬ 
ilege.  For  many  years  the  Poet  Office  De¬ 
partment  ha*  treated  applications  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  second  class  mail  privilege  as 
pertaining  to  the  entire  publication,  and  It 
has  consistently  ruled  that  if  a  newspaper  is 
admitted  to  the  second  class  privilege  that 
mean*  that  the  entire  newspaper  and  all  of 
its  contents  must  be  acceptable  for  mailing 
even  though  various  editions  of  that  publica¬ 
tion  are  never  offereti  to  the  mails. 

The  courts  have  never  passed  upon  this 
holding  of  the  Department.  Yet.  in  the 
future,  if  a  newspaper  prints  news  concern¬ 
ing  these  foreign  lotteries  in  its  non-mail  edi¬ 
tions,  it  is  likely  to  be  cited  to  show  cause  as 


to  why  its  second  class  privileges  should  not 
bo  revoked.  If  the  second  class  privileges 
are  revoked  after  such  a  hearing,  it  will  still 
be  possible  for  the  edition  which  does  not 
contain  the  lottery  information  to  be  mailed, 
but  at  the  very  much  higher  rates  for  third 
class. 

Also,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  been  greatly  concerned 
over  the  increasing  number  of  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  newspapers  and  advertisers  using 
newspapers.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  stated  frankly  that  many  of  these 
contests  border  so  close  to  the  lottery  line  aa_ 
to  justify  a  ruling  that  they  are  lotteries.* 
However,  they  came  in  such  profusion  and. 
in  many  instances,  the  plans  were  changed 
after  being  submitted  to  the  Department  so 
that  the  Department  has  now  fixed  May  22 
as  a  tentative  deadline  for  all  such  contests 
which  it  regards  as  lotteries  or  as  akin  to 
lotteries. 

Certain  officials  in  the  Department  have 
stated  privately  that  they  believe  newspapers 
should  abandon  all  such  contests.  One  offi¬ 
cial  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  even 
impossible  to  have  a  contest  of  skill  with 
competent  judges  because  the  judgment  of 
the  judges  is  just  like  a  lottery.  On  the 
same  theory,  it  might  be  held  that  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  school  is  utterly  incapable  of  marking 
the  papers  of  his  students  and  ranking  his 
students  on  the  basis  of  those  marks  because 
some  other  professor  might  grade  the  papers 
differently  and  give  different  ranks. 

Many  of  these  contests  are  submitted  to 
publishers  by  contest  promoters.  Many  have 
been  submitted  to  counsel  for  this  Associa¬ 
tion  and,  in  many  instances,  counsel  has 
pointed  out  that  in  his  opinion  the  contests 
are  lotteries  but  that  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  which  in  no  way  impair  their  value 
as  promotion  efforts,  they  can  be  made  legal. 

This  problem  is  not  as  serious  as  would  be 
a  ruling  by  the  Department  that  newspapers 


cannot  print  certain  types  of  news  originaii„ 
in  foreign  countries.  * 


RespectifuIIy  submitted 
JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN.  Chainn*. 

HOWELL.  Vi.^.ChaiISlS 
George  P.  Booth  David  W.  Howe 


Louis  H.  Brush 
Anion  G.  Carter 
Norman  Chandler 
John  Cowles 
W.  W.  Hawkins 
J.  N.  Heiskell 


F.  E.  Murphy 
John  S.  Parks  ' 

Fred  Schilplin  I 

Howart  W.  stodfhil 
O.  S.  Warden  1 

Chas.  A.  W’ebb 


ANPA  Committee  on  Federal  Laws  Opposes 


Bills  by  Lea  and  Wheeler  on  Advertising 


Opposition  to  the  bill  sponsored 

by  Senator  Wheeler  and  the 
sunilar  legislation  by  Bep.  Lea  of 
California  is  expressed  by  the  ANPA 
Committee  on  Federal  Laws,  llie 
latter  is  characterised  as  unnecessary, 
the  former  as  objectionable.  Hie  com¬ 
mittee  notes  the  Cawier-Curley  bills 
to  protect  newspaper  confidences,  but 
passes  no  opinion  on  them.  Its  report 
follows: 


.Hundreds  of  measure  affecting  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  tiusinees  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  present  oossion  of  the  Congress, 
but  the  controversy  over  the  President’s  plan 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  praoUcelly  held  up  other  legisla¬ 
tion.  and  unUl  this  matter  shall  have  been 
disposed  of,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  any  controversial  measures  being 
enacted.  Two  bllle.  however,  have  passed 
the  Senate,  the  Wheeler  Bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  'Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Cope¬ 
land  Food  and  Drug  Bill,  and  both  are  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 

The  Wheeler  BUI 

The  Wheeler  Bill,  8.  1077.  amends  various 
sections  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  bring  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  and  prac¬ 
tices  as  weU  as  unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  commeroe  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commisoion.  The  bill,  which  is  identical 
with  the  Wheeler-Bayburn  Bill  introduced  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  also  contains 
other  objectionable  features,  which  were  out¬ 
lined  in  detail  by  counsel  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
meroe  last  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  counsel 
that  while  those  features  are  objectionable, 
nevertheless  if  our  present  system  of  juris¬ 
prudence  is  maintained,  those  against  whom 
the  provisions  of  the  Wheeler  Bill  are  in¬ 
voked  have  adequate  remedy  in  the  courts  if 
they  desire  to  contest  their  application. 


complaint  by  the  Commission.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vide*  that  the  courts  may  exclude  newspapers 
and  periodicals  from  the  operation  of  such 
restraining  order  or  injunction  as  shall  issue, 
provided  it  can  be  shown  that  such  restrain¬ 
ing  order  would  delay  deUvery  for  a  substan- 
til  period.  The  bill  also  exempts  newspapers 
and  periodicals  from  liability  unless  the  name 
and  post  office  address  of  the  advertiser  or 
agency  shall  be  refused  on  request  of  the 
Commission.  “False"  advertisement  is  de¬ 
fined  as  one  which  “makes  an  untrue  state¬ 
ment  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a 
fact  necessary  in  order  to  make  any  word  or 
words,  statement,  design,  or  device  made  or 
used,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  made  or  used  and  to  which  applicable, 
not  misleading  in  a  material  respect." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that 
statutes  alrea^  in  effect  are  sufficient  to 
compel  truth  in  advertising,  and  that  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Lea  Bill  will  result  in  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  annoyance  to  all  concerned. 


Food  and  Drugs 

The  Copeland  Food  and  Drugs  Bill  (S.  5) 
has  passed  the  Senate  in  a  form  which  is 
reasonably  satisfactory  to  your  Committee, 
but  there  is  the  usttal  controversy  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  It  was  because  of 
this  dispute  between  the  two  agencies  of 
government  that  the  bill  failed  of  passage  by 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  While  the 
measure  is  not  as  satisfactory  in  some  partic¬ 
ulars  as  it  might  be.  nevertheless,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  enact  new  food  and  drug  legis¬ 
lation,  the  Copeland  Food  and  Drugs  Bill  as 
it  pas^  the  Senate  is  not  a  harmful  one. 


Copyright 

Several  Copyright  Bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  session,  none  of  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  your  Committee.  Of 
these,  the  Duffy  Bill  (S.7)  seems  most  likely 
to  receive  consideration,  and  the  Duffy  Bill 
contains  several  provisions  which  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee  must  be  amended 
before  the  bill  can  receive  the  approval  of 
newspapers.  One  amendment  that  your  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  to  be  necessary,  contained  in 
copyright  legislation  introduced  in  the  last 
session  and  eliminated  just  prior  to  passage 
by  the  Senate,  is  to  the  effect  that  no  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  shall  be  issued  which 
would  prevent  publication  or  distribution  of 
a  newspaper:  and  that  except  after  judgment 
that  such  reproduction  is  an  infringement,  no 
injunction  shall  be  Issued  restraining  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  copyrighted  photograph.  An¬ 
other  amendment  believed  to  be  necessary  is 
one  providing  that  no  injunction  shall  lie 
against  completion  of  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  containing  infringing  material  where 
the  work  of  publication  has  commenced. 

Your  Committee  is  watching  this  situation 
closely  and  will  take  whatever  steps  may 
seem  to  be  necessary  at  the  proper  time. 


The  Lea  Bills 

A  bill  similar  to  the  Wheeler  Bill  was  in¬ 
ti  oduoed  in  the  present  session  by  Congress¬ 
man  Lea  of  California.  Originally  the  bill 
provided  lor  amending  Section  5  of  tte  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  by  including  un¬ 
fair  or  deceptive  acts  and  practices  in  com¬ 
merce.  but  subsequently  Mr.  t«s  introduced 
another  bill  (H.  K.  6864)  much  broader  in 
its  scope  than  the  original  Lea  Bill,  includ¬ 
ing  within  its  provisions  a  prohibition  against 
false  advertsement  of  food,  drugs,  devices  or 
cosmetics,  and  giving  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  power  to  bring  suit  in  United  States 
District  Courts  to  enjoin  the  dissemination  of 
-uch  advertising  pending  the  issuance  of  a 


Anti-War  Profits  I.«gislatlon 
Much  of  the  legislation  introduced  with  the 
object  of  preventing  profiteering  in  times  of 
war  contains  a  moat  objectionable  provision 
authorixing  the  President  to  license  all  busi¬ 
ness,  and  while  many  of  these  bills  specifical¬ 
ly  exempt  newspapers,  there  are  some  pend¬ 
ing  which  do  not.  and  your  Committee  is 
watching  development*  in  connection  with  the 
latter  very  closely. 


Protecting  Confidential  Sources  of 
Information 

For  several  years  measures  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Congress  to  |)rotect  newspa¬ 
permen  refusing  to  divulge  confidential 
sourros  of  information,  and  similar  bills  are 
pending  in  the  present  session  introduced  by 
Senator  Capper  and  Congressman  Curley.  In 
the  meantime,  this  legislatiou  seems  to  be 
gaining  favor  and  various  State  legislatures 
have  recently  enacted  statutes  along  this  line 
while  other  legislature  have  the  matter  under 
consideration. 


Advertising 

Senator  Capper  (Kansas)  has  introduced 
a  bill  (8.  1369)  to  prohibit  the  transporta¬ 
tion  in  interstate  commerce  of  advertisements 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  should  such 
legislation  be  enacted  it  would  result  In  the 
forced  abolition  of  all  liquor  advertising,  or 
in  the  necessity  of  complete  re-makeup  of  all 
newspapers  circulating  in  states  other  than 
that  In  which  they  are  published.  It  is 
reported  that  this  or  similar  legislation  has 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin¬ 
istration  because  of  the  objectionable  nature 
of  some  liquor  advertisements. 


Conclusion 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  at  the 
moment  the  legislative  situation  is  very  com¬ 
plex  and  that  no  one  can  predict  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  what  may  occur  before 
adjournment  of  the  present  session.  Your 
Committee  is  alert  and  will  try  to  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  newspaiiers  at  all  times  os 
occasion  may  arise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W,  P.  WILEY,  Chairman 

E.  P.  Adler 
H.  M.  Bitner 
Amon  O.  Carter 
Howard  Davis 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
W.  W.  Hawkins 

F.  G.  Huntress 
H.  V.  Jenkins 
Verne  E.  Joy 

W.  E.  Marfarlane 
John  S.  McCarrens 
F.  A.  Miller 
Wm.  H.  Reed 


ANPA  Report  on 

Printing  Sch 


The  ANPA  Committee  on  Printi 

Trades  Schools  in  itc  onniBcvl  > 


i  Trades  Schools  in  its  annual  n- 
port  recommends  contimution  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  three  schools  a 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Dallas,  Texas,  am 
Nashville,  Tenn.  A  total  of  $124M  was 
contributed  to  these  schools  in  193« 
as  compared  with  $10,300  in  1935,  Hi! 
committee  report  follows: 


Following  approval  by  the  1936  Conrec 
tion.  your  Committee  on  Printing  Trade, 
Schools  has  recommended  continuation  o’ 
contributions  to  the  three  printing  trade- 
schools  now  in  operation,  located  at  Itbaci 
Dallas  and  Nashville. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendatioc 
of  your  Committee,  contributions  have  beet 
m.ide  during  the  past  .vear  as  follows: 
1935 

Student*  .Vmsut 
Graduated  Contrikitel 

Empire  Stale  School. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y .  16  $1.600.0, 

Southern  School  of 

Printing,  Nashville  4  6  4,800.0 

Southwest  School  of 

Printing.  Dallas..  41  4,100, ft 

1036 

Empire  State  School, 

Ithaca.  N.  Y .  13  $1,300.0 

Southern  School  of 

Printing,  Nashville  60  6,000.0 

Southwest  School  of 

Printing.  Dallas..  52  5.200.W 

All  of  these  schools  are  non-profit  mil 
ing,  operated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trainiu 
printers,  which  is  one  of  the  requiremenu  k 
be  complied  with  before  your  Commitlse,  k 
accordance  with  the  rules  governing  oot 
tnbutions.  can  make  any  recommendaUoni  s 
to  contributing  toward  their  support. 


Increasing  Demand  for  Printers 

A  recent  investigation  by  your  Commute 
has  developed  the  information  that  then  > 
an  increasing  demand  for  printers  and  for  tk 
proper  type  of  graduate  from  the  prinut 
trades  schools.  The  three  schools  to  wkid 
this  AssociaUon  contributes  reports  haric: 
no  difficulty  in  placing  their  graduates  sik 
one  school  has  reported  that  demands  !•' 
their  graduates  exceed  the  supply  of  sra. 
able  boys. 

The  history  of  the  schools  during  the  la 
year  show  that  if  the  schools  turn  out  tk 
right  type  of  boys,  they  will  be  absorb* 
into  the  printing  business,  and  while  tk 
number  of  students  graduated  each  year  s 
not  large,  the  cumulative  effect  since  tk 
schools  have  been  in  operation  has  been  a 
tremely  beneficial  and  has  been  great  enoac 
to  have  a  definite  effect  upon  the  gener. 
situation.  Were  these  schools'  graduates  i 
available,  it  is  the  belief  of  your  Commitk- 
that  there  would  be  today  a  serious  eborttf 
of  good  printers  throughout  the  country. 


.Special  Study  Made  of  ExiHting  Coaditk* 
In  Schools 

The  Committee  has  found  it  advisable  i 
have  a  special  study  made  of  the  conditir 
existing  in  the  three  printing  trade*  seboo 
to  which  the  Association  is  contributing,  a 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Flagg  for  haut 
undertaken  this  work.  Your  Cominilt" 
particularly  wished  to  learn  whether  or  t' 
the  schools  are  meeting  the  requirements  t 
the  Association  and  whether  they  are  tunw- 
out  the  right  type  of  boy  to  meet  the  » 
niands  of  the  trade. 

The  results  of  this  study  and  your  Coc 
mittee's  consideration  of  Mr.  Flagg's  lepg 
will  be  presented  to  the  Convention  when  tbf 
report  is  submitted  for  approval  and  disc* 
Sion. 

RespectifuIIy  submitted, 
VICTOR  P.  RIDDER,  Chairmso 
P.  J.  Burd  Frank  E.  GanneU 

G.  B.  Dealey  James  G.  Stahlnui 

Chas.  A.  Webb 


PRESBREY  LUNCHEON  HOST 

Charles  Presbrey,  president  « 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  is  giving  i 
luncheon  at  India  House  on  Thursdw 
April  29,  in  honor  of  Sir  Georf 
Schuster. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  ANPA  COMMITTEES 


TRANSPORTATION  IS  MAJOR  PROBLEM 


Traffic  Department  Concerned  with  Reconstructing  Rates  on  Newsprint — Participated  in 
Investigations — Saves  Members  $2,585,000  Annually  Either  Directly  or  Indirectly 


Southrrii  NewHpriiit  Kiite  Situation 

Following  the  proposal  ot  Southern  pub* 
lishiii?  interests  to  erect  a  new  mill  to 
manufacture  newsprint  in  the  Southeast,  tha 
Manager  of  your  Traffic  Department  took  up 
the  rate  question  on  this  commodity  with 
the  Southeastern  carriers.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  an  absolute  necessity  existed  for 
according  newsprint  a  lower  basis  of  rates 
than  those  applicable  within  the  Southeast 
at  the  present  time.  As  a  result  of  negotia¬ 
tions  the  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Stand¬ 
ing  Rate  Committee,  Mr.  S.  B.  Mitchell,  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  Southeastern  carriers  will  at 
the  proper  time  arrange  to  establish  rates 
on  newsprint  paper  below  those  now  effec¬ 
tive.  It  is  expected  the  new  basis  will  be 
low  enough  to  lend  aid  to  a  new  industry 
trom  a  transportation  standpoint. 


.  C.  C.  Docket  ?07iO — Inland  Kniplre 
I’aiier  Co.  vs.  (treat  Northern  Railway 


increases  anioiinting  to  atqiro.xiniately  ^iTo,- 
iinn  per  year. 

I'roposed  Revision  of  Rates  on  Newsprint 
i’aper — Middlewestern  Mills  to  South¬ 
western  Territor.v 

The  Western  Trunk  Dine  and  Soiilhwesi- 
ern  railroads  recently  made  iiublic  a  jiroiiosal 
to  increase  the  rates  on  iiaper  and  iiais-r 
articles,  including  newsprint,  from  mills  in 
the  Western  Trunk  Line  territory  to  iioints 
in  Southwestern  territory  by  publication  of 
a  new  rate  basis.  In  so  far  as  newsprint 
paper  is  concerned,  it  is  liroiiosed  to  estab¬ 
lish  rates  based  on  36%  of  the  Consolidated 
Southwestern  first  class  rate  with  certain 
mollifications  as  to  mill  origin  groupings. 
Carriers  allege  this  action  is  necessary  to  eti- 
able  them  to  overcome  4th  Section  difficul¬ 
ties  now  experienced  in  maintaining  the  pres¬ 
ent  rates.  If  adopted  as  originally  offered, 
the  proposition  would  have  resulted  in  large 
increases.  Association  members  located  in 
the  Southwest  cooperated  with  your  Traffic 
Department  in  vigorously  opposing  the  origi¬ 
nal  basis,  with  the  result  that  it  was  con¬ 
siderably  modified.  Valuable  assistance  was 
given  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Parks,  President  of  the 
Times  Record,  Fort  Smith.  Ark.  The  sub¬ 
ject  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  negotiation. 


This  was  a  complaitit  which  was  filed  by 
the  Inland  Empire  Paper  Conipany  of  Mill- 
wood,  Wash.,  attacking  the  rates  on  news¬ 
print  from  Oregon.  Washington  atid  British 
Columbia  mills  destineil  to  points  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  Colorado,  Kiansas.  Minnesota  and 
Missouri.  The  proct'eding  has  been  fully  re¬ 
ported  in  Bulletin  55.  till  and  06.  The  posi¬ 
tion  assumed  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  as  an 
intervener  of  record  objecting  to  any  in¬ 
creases  in  the  Texas-Oklahoma  rates  was 
fully  justified  by  the  decision  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  By  it  through 
rates  from  Powell  River  to  United  States 
points  were  preserved.  The  water-competi¬ 
tive  rates  applying  from  this  and  other  North 
Coast  Pacific  mills  to  Texas-Oklahoma  ter¬ 
ritory  were  likewise  maint,ained.  Millwood 
obtained  a  reduction  in  rating  on  newsprint 
destined  to  consuming  points  in  the  States 
of  Colorado.  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  North  Dakota.  The  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  through  rates  from  the  Powell 
River  mill  and  the  continuance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  rates  to  Southwestern  territory  prevented 


I.oadliig  and  Handling  of  Newsprint  Paper 

The  Freight  Claim  Division  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads  recently  cre¬ 
ated  a  committee  to  study  and  develop  the 
tiest  methods  of  loading  and  handling  news- 
lirint.  Railroad  and  shipping  representative# 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


THE  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  NEWSPAPER  WORK  SO  INTERESTING? 


'ONE-PUNCH"  McGAATM  IS  BACK-.' 

HE  DOESN'T  WANT  THE  JOB 
IN  THE  tAAlLINC  ROOrA---HE  SAYS 
.THAT  AfTER  SEBINb  THE 

^  /  recent  movies  showing 

ilijM  NEWSROOM  SCENES 
I^HE'S  SURE  that  WITR^vn^ 

HIS  'SOCK*  ME*0  (A 

'  I  k  MAKE  A  SWELL  I 
{Lcitv  EDITOa /)  /. 


/IT’S  HO  USE  BILL- - -- 

\  CAN'T  DRAW  MV  CARTOON 
TODAV--TVte  CHIEF 
COP''  WRITER.  FORGOT 
TO  RETURN  THESAURUS  y 
AND  MY  BARTLETT'S  / 

FAMILIAR  aUOTATlONS'  ‘ 

YOU'D  BETTER  016  OF _ / 

V  AN  EXCHANGE  J  A 

V...  CARTOON  _ /  /|1 


WELL  WHY  PIPHT  YOO^~IJ 
S/CHECK  THE  CONTEST  WIMMCR> 
^CLOSELY.’  IT  IE  TSIS  OPFESiriONY 
SPUBLISHER ///  DON'T  TILL  ME 
'  IT  PROVES  OUR  CONTESTS  ON 

THE  LEVEL - POTTS  JUST 

.CALLED  ME  UP  To  RUB  IN  / 
\jNE  FACT  THAT  HE  IS  1 
^GOINB  TO  USE  THE 
f  42S.OOO  IN  A 
,  ,1  \CIRCOIATION  contest 

1  V  AIMED  at  us/' 


MGITMMBR' 

TMSMTMIBI 


COVKtti 


R.ITES  ()\  XKIVSPKIXT  PAPKK 
Ki  Parte  I  l.t— Inrreaited  Katea  and  ('hargea 

Vigorous  and  successful  opposition  to  this 
proceeding,  which  in  its  l.ilcr  stages  pro¬ 
posed  to  increase  iH-rmanently  the  rates  on 
newsprint,  had  the  ri-sult  of  directly  saving 
publishers  approximately  ^'86.500  per  year, 
while  the  indirect  savings,  the  lienelits  of 
which  accrue  chicfl.v  to  iirwluecrs.  amount 
to  more  than  a  million  dollars  i>er  annum. 
Comprehensively  outlined  to  the  prccciling 
two  conventions,  the  details  in  the  conclmi- 
ing  stages  were  full.v  reported  in  Trallic  Bul- 
lelins  tia.  (i4  and  i).5.  lii  so  far  as  the  daily 
newspaper  publishing  business  is  concerned, 
the  case  has  been  t-oncludcd. 

The  initiative  of  your  Traffic  Department 
•n  calling  together  the  proiluciiig  and  eon- 
interests  in  the  early  part  of  19:14, 
w  the  subsequent  continuance  of  its  ae- 
UTities  produced  a  record  which  the  rail- 
roads  used  as  their  basis  in  granting  an 
exemption  to  newsprint.  This  prevented  a 


THei' 

yiHtv 


(i-G  Gos*'" 

The  eusiNEss 
lip  SELL  the  HOSS  ON  tm. 
"^IDEA  THAT  THE  EDITORIAL. 


^'SORE'I  HAVE  IT 

I  EIGHT  IN  FtONT  Of  FIE'/SS. 

'  I  SET  THE  TYFE  SIZES  ME 
INSISTED  ON 'ITS  Hot  MY 
FAULT  evEEYTHING  COULON'TN^^^ 
FIT  IN  1  COL.X  11“ 

HE  WON'T  PAY  FOR  THE  AD? 
'WELL  I  WON'T  TRY  TO  TEACH 
v,YOO  yooR  BUSINESS  — BUT  IF  N 
I  YOU  WERE  A  SMART  "AD"  MAN 
\  YOU'D  CONVINCE  HIM  THAT, 

V  IT  attracted  much  more  j 
\  attention  this  may  /.'  / 


DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  HOT  5C  ^ 
C  AM  EXCEPTIOM  for  holding  'j 
UP  THE  EDITION  / 

- J  Because  of,  X  | 

V  late  COPY  j 


ro^vel 


(i5!S52L 


Drawn  for  Editoh  &  Publishex  by  Max  P.  Milians,  Fall  River  {Mass.)  Herald  News. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  ANPA  COMMITTERS 


WAGE  RATES  3%  ABOVE  1929  SCALENE 


ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee  Cites  “Favored  Position’’  of  Printing  Trades — Three 
Hundred  and  Forty-Seven  Contracts  With  Unions  Reported  by  Group 


Day  hourly  wage  rates  in  1936  for 
printers,  mailers,  nressmen  and 


1-/  printers,  mailers,  pressmen  and 
stereotypers  employed  on  ANPA 
member  papers  average  three  per  cent 
above  1929,  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  ANPA  reported  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  this  week.  The  report  empha¬ 
sized  the  “favored  position”  of  the 
printing  trades  as  a  whole.  While 
linage  is  “plodding”  and  industrial 
production  is  “leaping”  following  de¬ 
pression  lows,  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  in  the  industry  are  receiving 
hourly  earnings  59  per  cent  higher 
than  earnings  of  workers  in  all  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  it  stated. 

The  report  follows: 

Durlns  the  last  year  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  has  experienced  a  (treat  increase 
in  demand  for  advice,  assistance  and  data. 
To  be  able  to  supply  this  the  committee  has 
often  been  compelled  to  ask  members  for 
detailed  information  rexardimr  contracts, 
scales  and  working  conditions.  Members  have 
been  most  helpful  in  cooperating. 

In  the  face  of  a  sreat  increase  in  nego¬ 
tiations  over  wattes,  hours  and  (*onditions 
with  both  the  unions  Ions  recoitnized  and 
new  orttanizations,  this  committee  is  able 
to  render  important  service  to  members  who 
will  communicate  promptly  and  in  detail 
concemins  problems  as  they  develop. 

Wattes  paid  by  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  have  always  been  from  40  to  .’>0  per 
cent  hlsher  than  the  averatte  rates  paid  to 
skilled  workers  in  other  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  These  employes  continued  in  the  last 
year  to  enjoy  their  advantases  in  purchasins 
power  and  conUnulty  of  employment,  sov- 
ernment  and  other  statistics  reveal. 

Followinr  are  charts  and  data  concernins 
watte  and  economic  trends  and  statistics  re- 
(tardinr  activities  of  the  office  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Standlnr  Committee: 

Grouped  tocether  for  convenience  on  this 
patte  are  charts  showinr: 

1030  Advertising  Linage  was  only  71'%. 
of  1020. 

1036  Cost  of  Livinx  was  only  82.8%  of 

1020. 


1036  day  hourly  watte  rates  for  printers, 
mailers,  pressmen  and  stereotypers  emiiloyed 
on  ANPA  member  papers  averatte  approxi¬ 
mately  .3  tier  cent  above  1020. 

Minimum  day  hourly  contract  scales  of 
members  ranite  as  follows;  printers  from  $.60 
to  $1.40.3  with  a  simple  averaxe  of  $1,102. 
mailers  $.60  to  $1,087  with  a  simple  aver- 
axe  of  $.874.  pressmen  $.725  to  $1 .322  with 
a  simple  averaxe  of  $.087.  stereotypers 
$.781  to  $1,233  with  a  simple  averaxe  of 
$1,014.  These  cannot  be  used  to  compare 
differentials  between  trades  because  such  dif¬ 
ferential  could  only  be  determined  by  com- 
parinx  scales  of  identic.al  cities. 

On  the  other  chart  (B).  a  reckoninx  from 
the  base  period  1023-26  averaxe  equallinx 
100 — as  currently  used  by  xovemment  sta¬ 
tistical  axencies  —  shows  1020  LEVELS 
reached  by  industrial  production  and  adver- 
tisinx  linaxe. 

U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  in 
1020  topped  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  by  12 
imints,  in  1033  by  14  points,  in  10.36  by 
29  points. 

The  hourly  earninxs  of  males,  skilled  and 
semi-skilled,  in  newspapers  and  periodicals 
have  always  exceeded  hourly  earninxs  of 
males  of  comparable  skill  in  all  industry. 
Throuxh  recovery  this  favorable  differential 
is  maintained,  althouxh  LINAGE  recovery 
laxs  far  behind  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUC¬ 
TION, 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  is  38  points 
above  1032  and  LINAGE  is  only  9  points 
above  1032. 

Printinx  trades  workers  suffered  less  from 
iinemplosrment  than  any  other  skilled  work¬ 
ers  and  durinx  recovery  their  employers  have 
not  participated  in  the  increas^  per-man- 
productivity  that  has  been  evident  in  other 
industry  because  of  new  machinery  and 
speed-up  systems,  yet  in  December,  1036 
(Bureau  of  Labor  flxures  show),  newspaper 
:uid  periodical  workers  had  averaxe  hourly 
earninxs  of  $.940.  or  50  i>er  <«nt  larxer  than 
(he  averaxe  for  all  manufacturinx  industry. 

With  labor  leadership  contendinx  at  the 
moment  for  what  it  terms  “equality  of 
treatment''  the  favored  position  of  the  print¬ 
inx  trades  as  a  xroup.  durinx  all  of  the  years 
into  the  depression  and  since,  deserves  note. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  at  the  end  of 
1036  were  almost  100%  of  the  1023-26  lev¬ 
els,  but  all  industry  payrolls  were  20%  be¬ 
low  that  level. 

In  employment  trends,  newspapers  and 


1929  LEVELSs 


p  RECOVERY  PERIOD 


cn^cs  AP^RTHINC  L»4ACCi 


PWOWCTlOW, 

TtbcftAL  ACKavc  »oi>»o 
•<««  ft  Pfft-Mouftkr  cMwwscft 


I  I  '32  *33  '34 

Chart  B — Recovery  Period 


periodicals  are  above  the  1023-25  levels. 
.411  industry  is  still  10%  below  that  fixure. 


any  previous  .vear  and  more  than  twice  ii 
larxe  as  the  fixure  for  the  year  1934.  Also 


The  drop  in  newspaper  employment  never  indicative  of  the  increased  activity  in  arbi- 
amounted  to  more  than  14%  from  1020  to  tration  is  the  fact  that  the  contracts  con- 


1932.  but  unemployment  in  all  industry  was  eluded  by  arbitration  durinx  the  year  wu 


27%.  or  twice  as  severe. 

While  newspapers  were  thus  holdinx  up 
in  payrolls  and  employment  the  drop  in 


touble  the  fixure  for  any  previous  year  of 
record. 

The  total  number  of  printinx  trades  coo- 


““  Chicaxo  office  Msmh  81. 

the  drop  in  INDUSTRIAL  Pl^pUCTTON.  i9;j7,  ^as  682.  Of  this  number  78  are  open 


sees  INDUSTRIAL^P^-  negotiation  as  to  wages  only  or  wagei 


DUenON  leaping,  and  LINAGE  ploddmg.  hours  only:  136  others  have  already 

yet  in  newspapers  employment  now  „  12%  ^  ^ 


hixher  and  payrolls  are  17.6%  hixher  than  renexotiated :  280  others  will  expire 

^  ^  before  AprU  1.  1938. 

The  newspaper  business  has  no  new  ma- 


chinery  replacinc  men  and  so  faces  no  econo- 


In  addition  to  the  682  contracts,  there 


mies  in  improvement  of  per-man-productivity.  verb^  axreements  bepveen  local  pnb- 

By  the  nature  of  its  public  service  it  must  lishers  and  local  unions,  whereby  memben 


maintain  an  astonishinx  continuity  of  em-  of  the  union  are  employed,  but  no  sifned 
ployment,  even  in  adversity.  It  faces  a  pros-  contract  exists. 


iiect  of  linaxe  never  returninx  to  former  total 
volumes,  and  realizes  there  is  no  possibility 
of  expandinx  advertisinx  prices  to  bear 


.Arbitration  Provisions  of  Typoxraphlral 
Contracts 


hixher  operatinx  costs.  With  such  prospects.  Out  of  240  typoxraphical  contracts  on 


and  already  affordinx  skilled  and  semi-skilled  file  in  the  Chicaxo  office : 
workers  hourly  eamiws  50  per  cent  hixher  .Arbitration  of  all  differences,  includinx 
than  earninxs  of  workers  in  all  luanufactur-  disputes  over  disebarxe  eases  is  pro- 
inx  industries,  a  vast  amount  of  “levelinx  vided  in  6S 

upward”  is  necessary  to  justify  further  in-  ....  . . V 

creases  of  newspaper  waxe  rates.  .Arbitration  of  differences  ^isinx  under 

the  contract,  exclusive  of  discharxes. 
t'ontracts  Nexotiated  disputes  relative  to  a  subsequent 

contract,  is  provided  in  .  17 

In  the  fiscal  year  endinx  March  31,  1837.  Arbitration  only  in  differences  arisinx 


t'ontractM  Nexotiated 


.ANPA  members  reported  to  the  office  of  the 

Special  Standinx  Commit-  - 

tee.  .347  new  contracts  .AVERAGE  8CAI 
nexotiated  with  printinx  CONt'ILI.ATIO! 

trade  unions  as  follows; 

Typoxraphical  .  160 

Pressmen .  63 

Stereotypers  .  79 

Photo-enxravers  .  .  27  Trade 

Mailers  .  28  Tvnoxranhical  _ 


{Continued  on  page  114) 


AVERAGE  SCALES  OF  CONTRACTS  CONCLUDED  IN 
CONCILI.ATION  APRIL  1,  1936  TO  .MARCH  31,  1937 
•At  an  Increase  In  Seale— Nixht 

Percentaxi 

Old  Scale  New  Scale  of 


TOTAL  . 347 


with  printinx  trades 
unions  91  made  no 
chanxe  in  waxe  scales; 
16  were  either  previous¬ 
ly  non-union  or  former 


known ;  2  provided  de¬ 
creases  in  scales;  230 
provided  an  Increase  in 
scale.  Of  the  347  new 
contracts  28  (not  count- 
inx  3  in  which  appeals 
are  pendinx)  were  con- 


tion  under  the  Intema- 


Chart  A — Wage  PoUciea 


ment  procedure  and  4  by 
International  Arbitration. 

Fixures  quoted  do  not 
include  such  contracts 
as  those  with  the  Guild, 
paper  handlers,  waxon 
drivers,  electricians, 
newsboys  or  other  minor 
xroups.  Indicative  of 
the  increase  in  contract 
nexotiation  activities  is 
the  fact  that  this  fixure 
on  new  contracts  for 
1036  is  larxer  than  for 


Trade 

Typoxraphical  . 

No.  of 
Scales 

.  103 

Per  Hour 
Nixht 
$1,097 

Per  Hour 
Nixht 
$1,138 

Increase 

Nixht 

3.78% 

3  85% 

Stereotypers  .  . . 

.  66 

1.084 

1.132 

4.42% 

Photo-Enxravers 

.  11 

1.473 

1.627 

3.66% 

Mailers  . 

.  21 

.876 

.917 

4.80% 

At  an  IncrvaMT  in  Scale-Day 

PeroenUf® 

Old  Scale 

New  Scale 

of 

No.  of 

Per  Hour 

Per  Hour 

Increase 

Trade 

Scales 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Typoxraphical  . 

.  104 

$1,026 

$1,066 

3.89% 

Pressmen  . 

.  46 

.971 

1.006 

3.60% 

Stereotypers  .  .  . 

.  67 

.993 

1.040 

4.78% 

Phot  o-Enxravers 

.  11 

1.366 

1.400 

3.24% 

Mailers  . 

.  21 

.839 

.876 

4.29% 

.At  No  Increase  In  Seale— Nixht  and  Day 

No.  of 

Per  Hour 

No.  of 

PerHonr 

Trade 

Scales 

Nixht 

Scales 

Day 

Tyiioxraphical 

.  .36 

$1,026 

34 

$  .933 

Prettsmen  . 

.  13 

1.143 

17 

1.047 

Stereotypers  .  . . 

. .  16 

1.479 

16 

1.040 

Photo-Enxravers 

.  0 

1.492 

11 

1..347 

Mailers  . 

.  6 

.061 

5 

.866 

At  Decrease  In  Seale— Nixht 

Percentsxe 

Old  Scale 

New  Seale 

of 

No.  of 

Per  Hour 

Per  Hour 

Decrease 

Trade 

Scales 

Nixht 

Nixht 

Nixht 

Stereotypers  .  .  . 

.  1 

$  .876 

$  .843 

3.66% 

In  Seale— 

Day 

Percentsxe 

Old  Scale 

New  Scale 

of 

No.  of 

Per  Hour 

Per  Hour 

Decreaee 

Scales 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Slereot.viiers  .  . 

.  1 

$  .876 

$  .843 

3.65% 

19 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  I  liT 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  ANPA  COMMITTEES _ 

;  AD  BUREAU  FINDS  RESEARCH  VALUABLE 

Its  EffoJ’ts  in  1936  Brought  Increased  Newspaper  Expenditures,  Says  Report — Big  Possibilities 
*  Seen  in  Greater  Promotion  Budget — Kept  Active  Touch  with  593  Advertisers 


J  \  cnVITIES  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
i\  vertising,  ANPA.  resulted  in  in- 
newspaper  advertising  ex- 
Itnditures  in  numerous  instances, 
Larding  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
t«ijiuttee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau. 

I  iiie  report  cited  specific  cases, 
without  the  names  of  advertisers,  in 
i|,hich  this  was  accomplished. 

■fhe  Bureau’s  meml^rship  and  in- 

rme  gained  last  year,  the  report  said. 

Broader  promotion  efforts  will  re- 
tim  greater  benefits  to  the  newspa- 
ler  industry,  it  added,  and  newspapers 
^  showing  more  interest  in  this 
J!.p.orturiity  than  ever  before. 

'^The  report  expressed  approval  in 
rinciple  of  the  United  Front  move- 
■ent. 

The  report  follows: 

To  the  President  and  Members  of 
tie  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
_  iciation; 
hLmiMiN; 

“In  1936  (name  of  client)  spent 
uie  in  newspapers  than  in  any  year 
.f  which  I  have  a  record.  Without  a 
inubt,  your  efforts  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  helping  them  to  arrive  at 
F'nis  decision.” 

■  So  writes  an  advertising  agent  to 
~he  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  ack- 
,--w!edgment  of  some  work  that  meant 
sed  revenue  to  a  large  number 
H  newspapers. 

This  letter  is  one  of  a  number  of 
terns  that  give  significance  to  activi- 
ies  in  the  past  year.  It  also  emjrfia- 
hues  again  what  promotion  means 
pS^will  continue  to  mean  to  news- 
*  apers. 

Another  advertiser,  who  ranks 
swig  the  first  ten  in  expenditures, 
^dded  more  than  a  million  dollars  to 
Js  appropriation  after  many  confer- 
lences  with  the  Bureau’s  staff,  which 
diered  quantities  of  material  to 
pupport  a  recommendation  for  more 
w^per  space.  A  vice-president 
M  to  company  wrote  in  appre- 
ndm: 

"I  acknowledge  the  table  and  chart 
|whidi  embody  the  fruits  of  a  job 
whidi  I  would  like  you  to  know  will 
be  as  useful  to  us  as  I  fear  it  has  been 
tedious  and  troublesome  to  you. 
Really,  your  help  on  these  newspaper 
problems  which  I  have  propounded  to 
you  from  time  to  time  this  summer 
Has  been  greatly  and  deeply  appre¬ 
ciated.” 

A  leading  soap  advertiser  sent  this 
[self-explanatory  message  to  the 
Bureau: 

“.  .  .  we  are  now  advertising  in  a 
list  of  78  newspapers  in  as  many  mar- 
To  date  the  results  of  this  ad- 
vertUing,  and  the  enthusiastic  dealer 
suppMt  we  have  secured,  have  been 
‘.most  encouraging. 

“You,  throu^  your  work  with  the 
;  Bureau  of  Advertising,  have  been 
most  helpful  to  us,  and  your  frequent 
coritacts--e.specially  the  study  you 
presented  citing  the  advantages  of 
nc’ir’spaper  advertising,  have  played 
■an  important  part  in  our  newspaper 
!  advertising  plans.” 


bers  have  already  described  these 
solicitations  in  detail. 

Thirty-eight  speeches  were  made 
before  various  groups  by  staff  men. 
Many  meetings  were  had  with  mem- 
l)er  and  non-member  newspapers. 
Many  thousands  of  telephone  calls 
and  letters  and  personal  visits  that 
cannot  well  be  estimated  brought 


In  addition  to  the  letter  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  report,  much  evi¬ 
dence  is  at  hand  to  show  the  practical 
value  of  these  studies.  Another 
agency  acknowledged  having  built  its 
plan  to  employ  newspapers  in  the  1937 
advertising  of  a  large  petroleum  com¬ 
pany  around  this  Bureau  material. 

Another  wrote:  “We  feel  that  it  is 


.4NPA  committee  on  advertising  agents  as  they  met  in  New  York,  April  17, 
(left  to  right):  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times;  E.  S.  Friendly,  New  York 
.Sun;  Carl  W,  Jones,  Minneapolis  Journal;  H.  C.  Brewer,  Montreal  Star;  Don  U. 
Bridge,  New  York  Times;  W.  F.  Schmick,  Baltimore  Sun;  L.  B.  Palmer,  ANPA. 


and  help  to  advertisers, 
newspapers  and  others  in- 


Activitias  at  a  Glance 


titsre  !  Itoing  the  fiscal  year,  the  Bureau 
^ass  i'*‘^^**'*d  active  touch  with  593  dif- 
xht  :  Iwent  advertisers  who  invested  a  total 
5%  of  $250,000,000  in  newspapers,  maga- 
rines  and  radio  in  1936.  For  the  most 
the  agencies  serving  these  adver- 
tjsers  were  also  visited  from  one  to  20 
‘‘inies.  Monthly  reports  to  all  mem- 


ntsrt 

f 

rease 


material 
agencies, 
teres  ted. 

It  is  estimated  that  26,205  booklets, 
briefs  and  other  pieces  of  promotional 
literature  and  29,900  copies  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  material  were  circulated 
among  members  and  special  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Promotion  Through  Research 

In  a  previous  report  your  Commit¬ 
tee  has  stressed  the  value  of  “pro¬ 
motion  through  research.”  The  Bu¬ 
reau  continued  its  work  along  these 
lines,  concentrating  again  in  the  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  field,  where  it  began  some 
pioneer  investigating  in  1935.  This  is 
a  prolific  field  from  which  newspa¬ 
pers  now  receive  about  $10,000,000 
worth  of  advertising  emd  in  which  we 
believe  further  increases  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  aggressive  work. 

Facts  as  a  Sure  Guide 

The  original  study  of  gasoline  con¬ 
sumption  and  newspaper  advertising, 
"Gasoline  and  Newspapers,”  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  new  studies  in  this  field 
during  1936,  “Going  for  Gallons,”  in 
which  gas  and  oil  expenditures  month 
by  month  and  section  by  section  were 
compared  with  gas  consumption. 

One  book  was  published  covering 
the  United  States — a  second,  covering 
Canada. 

Recent  years  have  seen  marked 
widening  of  the  territories  in  which 
individual  petroleum  companies  oper¬ 
ate.  At  least  three  companies  now 
have  something  like  national  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  more  “national”  a  company 
becomes,  the  more  receptive  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  to  arguments  of  other 
mediums  with  widespread  circula¬ 
tion.  Your  Bureau,  by  making  avail¬ 
able  for  the  first  time  basic  facts  about 
newspaper  advertising,  has  enabled 
petroleum  executives  better  to  evalu¬ 
ate  newspaper  advertising  space. 


the  most  comprehensive  work  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

“.  .  .  'ITie  figures  are  extremely  val¬ 
uable  to  us.” 

A  third  agent  wrote:  “You  may  be 
sure  it  will  prove  of  great  interest  to 
those  of  us  here  who  are  working  on 

the  .  account.” 

A  fourth:  “I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  information  contained  in  this  study 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  my  work 
in  connection  with  the  advertising  of 

the  .  company.” 

A  gasoline  advertiser,  in  thanking 
us,  said:  ‘“niis  is  certainly  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  and  we  appreciate  very 
much  having  these  facts.  ’They  will 
be  helpful  to  us  in  planning  our  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  future.” 

Elach  of  the  companies  or  clients 
mentioned  above  spends  more  than  a 
million  dollars  annually  for  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Comments  About  Canadian  Study 

The  Canadian  volume  of  “Going  for 
Gallons,”  issued  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association,  met  with  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  enthusiasm  from  business  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  comprdiensive 
and  quickly  readable  surveys  we  have 
seen  in  some  time.  This  brochure  will 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  our 
clients,”  writes  one  agent 
Another:  “We  have  been  delisted 
with  the  extent  of  the  survey.  It  has 
proved  of  very  genuine  value.” 

Still  another:  “.  .  .  of  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance  to  gasoline  companies  and 
their  agencies.” 

Members  Find  It  Useftd 

Members  of  the  Bureau  also  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  studies.  Many 
adapted  the  material  to  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  markets. 


One  writes:  "The  book  contams 
some  very  interesting  data  which  will 
enable  us  to  check  expenditm-es  in  our 
territory  on  a  comparative  basis  with 
other  territories.” 

Another  writes:  “We  hope  to  use  it 
most  effectively.  Will  you  kindly 
forward  ten  additional  copies?” 

Another:  “This  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  finest  breakdowns  I  have 
ever  seen.  ...  It  will  undoubtedly 
serve  to  stimulate  copy  in  competitive 
markets  that  show  a  preponderance  of 
sales  by  any  single  refinery.” 

A  Canadian  member:  ‘“rhis  is  the 
most  valuable  contributiem  to  Can¬ 
adian  advertising  that  I  have  yet  run 
across.” 

Another  Canadian  member:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  result  in  increased  linage 
in  Canadian  daily  newspapers.  We 
sent  oin:  copy  to  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  Canadian  companies  and 
he  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
figures.  Promised  to  submit  a  re¬ 
commendation  to  their  head  office  for 
an  advertising  campaign  in  our 
paper.” 

Special  Representatives'  Comments 

Special  representatives  wrote  these 
comments: 

“The  data  contained  therein  is  most 
illuminating,  and  the  compilation  itself 
beautifully  prepared  and  presented. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  use  it  in  oiur 
contact  with  gasoline  and  oil  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

“We  are  hopeful  it  can  be  used  to 
advantage  with  the  several  large  gaso¬ 
line  accounts  which  originate  in  this 
territory.” 

“We  can  use  this  to  decided  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  solicitation  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  organization.” 

“Mr . .  of  oiu:  office,  who 

contacts  the  oil  companies  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas,  tells  me  they  are 
all  very  much  interested  in  it  and 
have  asked  for  a  copy  in  order  to 
study  it.” 


Persuading  Business  to  Speak  Out 

“There  never  was  a  time  in  our 
country’s  history  when  American 
business  needed  quite  so  much  to  talk 
frankly  about  itself  to  American  entt- 
zens.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  edwational 
job  for  advertising  ...  to  turn  light 
upon  the  truth  so  that  an  industrious 
people  may  understand  industry.” 

This  excerpt  from  the  Director’s 
address  on  Newspaper  Day  at  Los 
Angeles  sounds  the  keynote  of  some 
special  work  by  personal  solicitation 
and  throu^  speeches  and  literatiure. 
The  daily  newspaper  has  been  largely 
an  “emergency”  medium,  as  far  as  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  is  concerned. 
Today  there  is  need  for  presenting  in¬ 
dustry’s  story  to  all  the  people — a  task 
which  the  newspapers  can  best  per¬ 
form. 

That  business  is  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  necessity  for  this  approadi  is 
evident  by  the  increase  in  institutiuial 
campaigns  in  the  dailies.  That  your 
Bureau’s  efforts  have  effectively 
helped  to  develop  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  illustrated  by  at  least 
two  experiences  with  large  com¬ 
panies. 

Last  Spring  the  Bureau  sulxnitted 
a  brief  covering  a  plan  for  institutional 
advertising  to  a  large  manufacturing 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  ANPA  COMMITTEES 


NEWSPRINT  ECONOMY  PROGRAM  URGEDAi 


ANPA  Paper  Committee  Says  Reduced  Demand  May  Avert  Hireatened  Price  Increase-i^ 

of  Returns  and  Fewer  Extra  Editions  Sufifsrested 


Judicious  Condensation,  Control 


\N  immediate  program  of  news-  ■'"he™  should  lend  their  support  to  brlnit- 

„  _  ...  .1  inir  in  new  production  of  newsprint.  When- 

print  economy  by  the  nation  S  ,.ver  you  leam  of  an  old  newsprint  mill  that 
publishers  was  urged  by  the  ANPA  wants  to  resume  production,  do  your  tjest 
paper  committee  this  week  as  a  means  **■  development  of 


1 


year  prior  to  the  automath-  renewal  daw 
“  If  the  seller  wants  a  rprht  to  »-r*« 


of  combating  the  “untimely  and  ex¬ 
cessive”  $7.50  per  ton  increase  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  most  Canadian 
and  several  United  States  mills  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1938. 


Southern 

ments. 


newsprint  with  actual  I'ommit- 


la-adinit  IT.  8.  Mills  Yet  to  Announce 
1938  Prires. 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  the 
Maine  Seaboard  Paper  Company,  and  Pinch, 
_  ,  .  .  i.  .  ,  ...  Pruyn  Sc  Company  are  larire  manufacturers 

Declaring  that  the  language  which  of  the  United  states  who  have  not  an- 
ali  sellers  understand  is  a  reduced  "ouf«ai  their  prices  for  1938. 

• _ _ I  r _ 1 _ ,»  .1  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  set 

oemand  from  buyers,  the  committee  prices  for  1936  and  1937  after  conferrlnif 
said  there  are  few  newspapers  that  with  its  customers  as  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

cannot  matorinllv  curtail  tha  iiea  of  Canadian  manufacturers  have  decreed 

cannot  materially  curtail  me  use  oi  months  of  io.sr 


...  prices  for  the  first  six  months  of  1938, 

newsprint  without  lessenmg  reader  without  taking  customers  into  their  eon 

fidence.  Pitblishers 


service  by  judicious  condensation, 
rigid  control  of  returns  and  reduction 
of  the  number  of  extra  editions. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  enforce  these 
economies,”  the  committee  warned. 

Publishers  were  advised  not  to 
“crowd  the  market  by  building  up 
huge  reserves  to  take  an  inventory 
profit  on  Jan.  1,  1938.”  The  commit- 


reooimixe  the  marked 
lifferenee  in  procedure. 

It  18  imimrtant  to  rememlter  that  the  Cana- 


the  contract  price  of  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company,  St.  Lawreme  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd..  International  Paper  Company,  or 
Consolidate  Paper  Corporation,  Ltd.,  to  the 
Purchaser.” 

Departures  from  the  foregoimr  forms 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

In  the  last  five  or  six  years  a  great  deal 
of  good  work  has  been  done  in  clarifying 
contractual  relations  between  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  publishers  and  more  equally 
establishing  the  interest  of  publishers  in 
contracts.  A  determined  stand  is  in  order 
to  protect  the  fair  rights  which  publishers  print,  will  loom  larger  and  larger  in "itss 
have  thus  obtained.  Iiortance  to  users  of  newsprint  the  ^ 

Therefore,  besides  making  certain  that  you  over,  in  years  to  come.  The  first  new 
wdll  not  pay  more  for  newsprint  than  your  project,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Stahiman'i  i 
competitors,  why  not  be  sure  that  your  con-  ties,  is  now  under  way.  Surveys  to 
tract  is  equitable  in  the  following  respects:  mine  a  site  for  this  mill  brought  out  u 
1.  Individual  conditions  should  govern  other  logical  and  natural  sites  for  iu 
your  consideration  of  long-term  contracts,  newsprint  mills.  Your  Committee  wishs^l 

MAvimiim  in  Innr-lArm  nnnlranta  ttiav  nnv  Mr  fttahimnn  unrf  >tia 


the  contract,  then  the  buyer  should 
tably  have  the  same  privilege,  to  bs 
tected  in  the  event  of  consolidation  or  of 

10.  If  the  seller  asks  for  liqiiidatsd 
.ages  for  breach,  then  why  shouldn't 
buyer  have  provisions  for  liquidated  dim 
for  breach  by  the  seller? 

The  wholehearted  work  of  J.  G.  .-tt.. 
and  hie  SNPA  Newsprint  Committee  i' 
of  disappointment  upon  disappointras 
fostering  the  development  of  Southern 


Maximum  prices  in  long-term  contracts  may  pay  Mr.  Stahlman  and  his  Committss 


prevent  runaway  markets,  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  may  be  used  as  a  lever  for  ad- 


NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION. 


the  inevitably  big  increase  in  price 
trend  that  would  be  sure  to  follow, 
if  a  spot  market  resulted  solely  be¬ 
cause  newsprint  needed  for  consump¬ 
tion  is  being  held  in  storage.”  Atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
newsprint  market  favored  the  sellers 
instead  of  the  buyers  in  1936. 

The  report  follows: 


Incraass 

-1- 

Jan.s 

Feb„  Mar. 

1936 

1935 

or  Dserease  — 

1937 

1936 

Increase  --- 

Tons 

Tona 

Tona 

% 

Tone 

Tons 

Tons 

Canada . 

3,190.599 

2,753,286 

-1-437.310 

-i-  15.9 

863,633 

692,956 

4-170,677 

4-  24.6 

United  States .... 
United  States  and 

921,406 

912,392 

+  9,016 

ri-  1.0 

234,010 

228,085 

4-  5,925 

4-  2.6 

Canada . 

4,112,007 

3,665,681 

-1-446,326 

-1-  12.2 

1,097,643 

921,041 

4-176,602 

4-  19.2 

NewfoundUDd. . . . 

327,869 

335,720 

20,061 

—  7,851 

—  20,061 

—  2.3 
—100.0 

88,382 

74,395 

4-  13.987 

4-  18.8 

Total  North  Amer- 

icaa . 

4,439,876 

4,021,462 

4-418.414 

10.4 

1,186,025 

995,436 

4-190,589 

4-  19.1 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS. 

greatest  tribute  for  their  accomplishn__ 
We  are  appending  to  our  report  soSl 
the  interesting  events  pertaining  to  ne- -  * 
during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  CHANDLER,  Chainnau 
E.  P.  Adler  J.  S.  Parka 

Edward  H.  Butler  H.  Ponting 

George  T.  Cameron  9.  R.  Winch 

.\nion  G.  Carter 


.\PPENDIX. 

Market  Conditions.  I 

During  the  last  half  of  1936,  the  D-i-i 
print  market  changed  definitely  from  i  bir 


(lanada . 

Overseas . 

Nesrfoundland... 


1636 

Tona 

2,422,316 

242,364 

86.810 


1935 

To** 

2,061,882 

187,065 

124,336 


i-t- 

aa  — 


Newsprint  Prieea  Up  ‘36  Per  Cesit  in  Three 
Years. 

On  March  19,  1937,  the  International  Pa¬ 
lter  Company  announced  an  increase  of  $7.60 
a  ton  for  the  first  six  months  of  1938,  over 
current  newsprint  prices.  This  makes  a  total 
increase  of  $10  a  ton  in  three  rears,  or  26 
per  cent. 

The  International  announcement  was 
echoed  by  most  Canadian  mills,  and  one  or 
two  United  States  milts. 

We  urge  you  to  reread  Newsprint  Bulletin 
No.  206  pertaining  to  this  announcement. 


Inert 
orOse 

Tons  % 

-f-360,424  -f-  17.5 

45,268  -f-  23.0 

—  37,426  -1-  30.1 

Information  covering  the  experience  of  members  who  are  using  the  products  of  overseas  newsprint  milk  sriU  be 
supplied  on  request. 

CONSUMPTION. 

(Of  431  leading  newspapers  as  reported  to  A.  N.  P.  A.) 

Jan.,  Fab„  Mar. 


Jan.,  Fib. 

1937  1938 

Tens  Tons  Tens 

383,611  295,762  -I-  87,848 

38,183  35,995  +  2,188 

11,311  5,680  +  5,631 


-t-  33.1 
-t-  6.1 
-f  98.1 


1936 

Tens 

2,939,424 


1939 

Tons 

2,663,080 


Increase  -I- 
Tons 

-276,334 


1936 

Tone 

687,349 


United  States . 

Canada  to  Overseas 


1938 

Tons 

14,597 

584.416 


1935 

Tons 


liitoreist  in  Southern  Newsprint  Stimulated. 

An  immediate  reaction  is  the  real  interest 
of  groups  of  great  financial  resources  in 
Southern  newsprint.  Financial  backing  is 
all  that  Southern  newsprint  has  needed  to 
become  a  reality.  Eminent  newsprint  engi¬ 
neering  authorities  and  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  have  informed  your  Committee  that 
newsprint  of  satisfactory  quality  can  be 
made  from  Southern  pine;  that  a  $46  New 
York  biise  price  will  produce  a  handsome 
profit  for  Southern  newsprint  mills. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  opening  of  the  first  Southern  newsprint 
mill  will  mark  a  trend  which  will  culminate 
in  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
North  American  newsprint  production  back 
into  this  country. 

A  factor  that  is  likely  to  hasten  a  large 
output  of  Southern  pine  newsprint  is  that 
more  than  $100,000.0UU  have  been  invested 
in  the  past  five  years  in  kraft  paper  mills 
in  the  South. 

With  the  addition  of  grinding  equipment, 
the  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  kraft 
Iiaper  are  largely  adaptable  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newsprint.  Engineering  authorities 
ri-commend  that  the  greatest  economy  in 
power,  wood  and  overhead  will  be  achieved 
by  the  parallel  operation  of  newsprint  and 
kraft  paper  machines. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  kraft  paper 
prices,  stimulated  by  European  war  prepara¬ 
tion  plans,  have  reached,  if  not  passed,  their 
peak.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  when 
the  time  eomes  that  markets  cannot  be  found 
for  the  tremendous  expansion  in  the  kraft 
paper  industry,  that  the  idle  capacity  will 
start  producing  Southeni  pine  newsprint. 


1938 

Agate  Unas 

1,380,121,457 


1937 

%  Tons 

10.4  757,110 

EXPORTS. 

Incraass  -I- 
or  Oecraase— 

Tona  % 

22,581  —  7,984  —  35.4 

523,050  -I-  71.366  +  13.6 

ADVERTISING. 

152  major  ritia.) 

Jan.,  FsbM  Mar. 

1935  Gain-i-  1937  1936 

Aaata  Unoa  Agats  Unas  Agata  Unas  Agaia  Unoa 

liM6.941.513  -1-133,179,844  -|-  10.7  328,813,335  302,587,588 


-+- 


Tona 
+  68,761 


-f-  10.1 


Jan.,  Fab.  I 

1937  1936  or  0 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

1,028  4,439  —  3,411 

81,922  55,807  -I-  26,115 


Gala-I- 
Agata  Unea 
-1-26,225,747 


-I-  8.7 


than  announcement  is  not  based  upon  a  bona 
fide  transaction.  Your  Committee  believes 
that  prices  are  determined  by  transactions 
and  not  by  announcements. 

Several  Canadian  manufacturers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  conviction  that  newsprint  prices 
should  advance  in  moderate  steps,  in  line 
with  the  ability  of  publishers  to  pay.  But. 
the  collective  forces  of  Canadian  provincial 
governments,  bankers  and  paper  companies 
with  excessive  capitalization  and  power  con¬ 
tracts.  negate  individual  freedom  of  action. 


Present  Prices  Have  Potential  Profits. 

That  current  prices  contain  potential  prof¬ 
its  for  mills  that  have  cleaned  house  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  a  statement  from  the  letter  of 
Feb.  8.  1937.  to  security  holders  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Limited,  signed 
by  its  President.  C.  H.  Carlisle,  that  “The 
combined  effect  of  economies  in  oiierations 
plus  a  60  per  cent  reduction  in  selling  cost 
for  the  year,  together  with  the  additional 
revenue  derived  from  the  increased  selling 
price  of  newsprint  should  result  in  your 
Company  showing  a  satisfactory  profit  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year.”  Great  Lakes 
is  known  to  have  been  in  as  bad  shaiH* 
financially,  three  years  ago.  as  any  mill  in 
Canada. 


Suggested  Ways  to  Offset  Advance. 

Publishers  have  within  their  powers,  abil¬ 
ity  to  offset  the  untimely  and  excessive  in¬ 
crease  announced  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1938. 

There  are  few  newspapers  that  cannot  ma¬ 
terially  curtail  the  use  of  newsprint  without 
lessening  reader  service: 

1.  By  judicious  condensation; 

2.  By  rigid  control  of  returns; 

3.  By  reducing  the  number  of  extra 
editions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  enforc-e  these  econo¬ 
mies. 

The  language  which  all  sellers  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  reduced  demand  from  buyers. 

In  view  of  the  warnings  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Association  regarding 
the  diminished  supply  of  Canadian  news- 
IHint  available  for  export  to  the  United 
Slates,  your  Committee  repeats  that  pub- 


Caution  Urged  in  Making  Contracts. 

The  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada 
claims  that  more  than  a  hundred  contracts 
have  been  closed  lor  deliveries  to  United 
States  customers  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1938  at  a  firm  price  of  $7.60  a  ton  higher 
than  current  prices.  Your  Committee  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  contracts. 

Your  Committee  knows  of  no  reasons  lor 
signing  contracts  now  at  announced  prices 
for  1938.  It  is  impossible  to  predict,  in  the 
light  of  existing  business  conditions,  at  this 
time,  fair  and  correct  prices  for  1938. 

Your  Committee  strongly  urges  you  to 
pay  especial  attention  to  price  protective 
clauses  before  signing  newsprint  contracts. 
We  think  clauses  such  as  the  following  are 
lair  to  buyer  and  seller: 

“The  contract  price  in  any  one  year  for 
any  newspaper  or  newspapers  suppUed  under 
this  contract  shall  not  bn  greater  than  that 
paid  by  any  other  publisher  in  the  same 
freight  area  under  contract  with  any  mill 
of  capacity  equal  to  One  Hundred  Thousand 
(100,000)  annual  tona.” 


vancing  prices  to  such  fixed  maximums. 

2.  Requirement  contracts  have  advantages 
in  a  tight  market.  But,  they  are  equally 
as  burdensome  in  a  buyer's  market.  Con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  advantage 
of  freedom  to  purchase  excess  tonnage  where 
it  can  be  secured  to  your  best  advantage. 

3.  If  there  is  no  advantage  to  your  ac¬ 
cepting  a  clause  that  the  paper  you  pur¬ 
chase  shall  be  "for  use  in  printing  editions 
of  your  publication  only,”  why  accept  it? 

4.  As  a  general  rule,  your  contract  should 
permit  you,  the  purchaser,  to  designate  the 
routing  of  shipments.  The  title  to  the  paper 
becomes  yours  when  it  is  ilelivered  to  a 
common  carrier,  and  if  there  is  a  cheaper 
methoil  of  transporting  your  newsprint,  other 
than  that  used  by  the  mill,  then  you,  to 
whom  the  paper  belongs,  should  get  the 
lienefit  of  it. 

Various  Dominion  and  Provincial  ofti- 
cials  of  Canadian  Governnicnts  have  at  times 
threatened  to  tax  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  Canadian  mills  which  sell  at 
prices  below  the  general  market.  You  can 
protect  yourself  from  this  lax  if  your  con¬ 
tract  contains  a  clause  along  the  following 
suggested  lines: 

TAXES :  Seller  shall  pay  all  special  tax 
charges,  duty  charges  or  charges  of  any 
nature  assess^  or  imposed  by  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Buyer  shall  pay  those  assessed  by 
U.  S.  Government.  Should  either  Govern¬ 
ment  hereafter  .assess  a  duty,  tax  or  charge 
of  $2  a  ton  or  more,  which  is  not  now  paid, 
and  which  renders  contracts  burdensome  on 
party  affected  thereby,  the  affected  party 
may  declare  contract  ended  without  any  lia¬ 
bility  therefor,  unless  other  party  elects  to 
pay  such  duty,  lax  or  charge  lor  party  af¬ 
fected.  Affected  party  shall  be  sole  judge 
of  whether  charges  are  burdensome. 

6.  Sellers  should  either  base  their  price 
at  mill  or  destination.  A  clause  reading 
“freight  not  exceeding  present  freight 
lowed  to  destination”  or  “lor  deliveries  by 
water”  or  “lor  deliveries  by  rail,”  etc.,  does 
neither. 


cause  is  the  great  increase  of  1.500,000  t^ 
since  1929  in  the  world  consumption  of  ne^ 
print,  principally  in  Europe.  Asia  and  SosS 
America.  United  States  consumption  in  19^ 
was  about  equal  to  its  1929  conrampuS 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  is  &ti]]  k 
far  the  largest  market  for  CanadiM 
print. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  suS^ 
capacity  to  supply  demand.  Nc-vcr'icla 
publishers  should  carefully  watch  the  tie 
of  their  consumption  and  adequately  ea 
tract  for  it. 

Publishers  are  again  advised  to  taka 
equal  monthly  quotas  of  newsprint  naff 
their  contracts. 

It  would  seem  unwise  to  crowd  the  n 
ket  by  building  up  huge  reserves  to  tahsg 
inventory  profit  on  Jan.  1,  1938.  This.tB 
porary  profit  would  be  more  than  ollMik 
the  inevitably  big  increase  in  pries  hfft 
that  would  be  sure  to  follow,  if  a  spot  ■ 
ket  resulted  solely  because  newsprint  nal 
for  consumption  is  being  held  in  storw 

On  Aug.  3.  1936.  the  Great  NwlliBj 
Paper  Company  assured  an  orderly  adrjaj 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  and  a  stable  lal 
ket  by  announcing  an  increase  of  $lJ9f 
ton  in  the  price  of  newsprint  for  1937  esJ 
its  1936  price.  Other  leading  United  8» 
mills.  Pinch,  Pruyn  &  Company.  Maine  ^ 
board  Paper  Company,  Algonquin  Paper  &-j 
poration,  and  Gould  Paper  Company,  Quio'-i 
followed.  This  announcement  was  wi.- ! 
hailed  by  publishers  as  being  a  fair  ailv;;i:^ 
which  they  could  afford  to  pay  without  hi-.! 
ship  to  the  publishing  industry.  It  v- 
widely  criticized  by  the  Canadian  indu.  ; 
and  those  in  financial  control  of  it. 

Shortly  before  the  Great  Northern  >• 
nounoenient.  suppliers  of  newsprint  to  f 
United  Kingdom  announced  a  conliniiJ'-J 
of  the  1936  price  for  the  years  1937  s 
19.38.  This  was  followed  by  the  I'ai  r- 
announcement  of  $40.75  a  short  ton  ! 
19.37  to  customers  in  the  United  Kni  ' 
Thus,  a  publisher  in  London  could  h 
Canadian  paper  in  1937  at  $1.75  a  ton  '. 
than  a  publisher  in  New  York  or  ('hiesfo. 
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Finanrial  Conditions  of  Mills  Impronil 

There  has  lieen  a  marked  improvement  ( 
the  financial  position  of  newsprint  mills  > 
our  last  annual  meeting.  Stocks  and  t- J 
of  newsprint  manufacturers  have 
s|)ectacularly.  Some  mills  have  .uri,!' 
financial  reorganization,  and  plans  for  f  QJigp 
organizing  other  mills  have  made  f  iv"' 
progress. 

Manuf.icturers  were  the  chief  b-  Tu  fi'  . 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  surcharge  , 
freight  rates  on  newsprint.  It  is  *■ 
that  freight  charges  on  newsprint  were 
dueeil  by  $1,440,000  by  the  elimination  ! 
the  surcharge.  This  is  additional  revenue'.! 
the  mills  in  1937  above  the  price  increneej 
$1.30  a  ton. 
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New  Production 

It  is  reported  that  the  Ontario  Paper  C  _ 

pany  mill,  at  Comeau  Bay,  Quebec,  will  t-j  in^ 
operation  in  July.  1938.  This  mill  will  t'i 
a  capacity  of  100,000  tons  annually.  ^  give 
Backers  of  the  mill  to  be  erected  in 
Texas  to  produce  46,000  tons  annually  tf 


7.  You  will  know  better  what  your  mill 
is  supposed  to  do  about  competitive  prices 
if  such  terms  as  “generally  prevailing  stand¬ 
ard  contract  market  price,”  is  clearly  defined, 
preferably  by  naming  mills,  or  mill  capacities, 
whose  prices  your  mill  will  meet. 

8.  If  a  contract  specifies  automatic  re- 

„  newal  unless  cancelled  on  a  specific  date,  _  _ - .  _ 

“The  price  for  the  paper  to  be  furnished  then  you  will  be  protected  if  the  mill  is  re-  machine  in  April,  1936,  which  increased  v 
under  this  agreement  shall  be  the  same  as  quired  to  announce  its  price  for  the  following  capacity  by  27,000  tons  annually.  \ 


Southern  pine,  hope  to  be  able  to  if  4  ^7® 
operation  in  July,  1938.  x  tenc 

The  Tammerfors  Company  hopes  to  §:  !• 
its  new  mill  at  Ingerois.  Finland.  earU  { 
1938.  The  annual  capacity  of  this  mill  *1'  Vidt 
be  38,000  tone.  '  Met 

A  new  newsprint  machine  at  the  '  .  j 
mill  in  Finland  began  operation  ia  1»  r  Mu 
This  increased  Kymmene'e  capacity  by  4-.'  Fri( 
tons  a  year.  •  a  t  (  Clu 


The  Union  mill  of  Norway  started 
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dasne  opposes  editorial  unionism 


^^Organization  Not  Opposed,  But  Writers  Are  Held  “Not  Artisans” — Kirchhofer  Is  President, 
j  Wallace  Second  Vice-President,  Gilmore  and  Knight  New  Directors 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

of  the  resolutions  presented  by  the  narily  brief.  The  resolution  read: 
committee  of  which  Tom  Wallace,  edi-  6.  Resolves,  That  the  American  So- 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  was  chair-  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  notes  with 
man.  In  their  brevity,  they  com-  sorrow  the  passing  of  the  following 
mined  ASNE  to  this  program:  members: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  American  So-  Frank  Hitchcock,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Elditors  endorse  Citizen. 

passage  of  bills  by  legislatures  of  the  Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  Warren  (O.) 
various  states  guaranteeing  to  the  Tribune-Chronicle. 
newspaper  profession  the  right  to  hold  Charles  K.  McClatchy,  Sacramento 
in  confidence  sources  of  news.  (Cal.)  Bee. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  American  So-  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  sees  no  Bulletin. 

impropriety  in  organization  of  news-  E.  J.  Stackpole,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
paper  workers  in  editorial  depart-  Telegraph. 

ments,  but  feels  that  it  is  not  suitable  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con- 
for  journalists  to  affiliate  with  trade  stitution. 

unionists.  We  believe  they  are  pro-  “Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
fessional  people  and  not  artisans.  lution  be  spread  upon  ffie  minutes  and 
[This  resolution  was  adopted,  with  published  in  the  Bulletin.” 

J.  Charles  Poe,  managing  editor  of  The  meeting  opened  Thursday  after- 
the  Chattanooga  News,  making  an  un-  noon,  after  extension  of  National  Press 
explained  request  to  be  recorded  as  Club  hospitality  by  President  Charles 
voting  against  it.]  O.  Gridley,  with  a  tribute  to  Mr. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  Shedd,  past  president,  by  Casper  S. 

hounding  and  persecution  by  news-  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  the 
papers  of  persons  mentioned  in  con-  first  president  of  the  ASNE. 
nection  with  crimes  but  not  formally  “This  meeting  is  saddened  by  the 
accused  of  crimes.  death  within  the  last  few  days  of  one 

[Originally,  this  resolution  included  of  our  most  eminent,  most  useful,  and 
a  specific  reference  to  the  recent  case  most  beloved  members,”  began  Mr. 
of  Joseph  Gedeon.  Because  some  edi-  Yost.  “President  Creager  has  asked 
tors  felt  that  the  blame  for  “jjersecu-  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to 
tion”  of  Mr.  Gedeon  was  principally  Mr.  Shedd  and  I  would  like  to  make 
on  the  police  tmd  that  newspap>ers  this  not  merely  an  expression  of  feel- 
followed  the  pKjlice  'ead,  and  brcause  ing  from  the  speaker  but  one  in  which 
others  felt  that  any  specification  weak-  ^  the  entire  membership  of  the  Society 
ened  the  force  of  the  Society’s  stand,  here  can  participate  to  some  extent, 
the  reference  was  dropped.]  I  have  written  a  very  short  tribute 

The  Society  tabled  T  ^^solution  and  I  would  like  to  have  all  of  you 
“that  we  condemn  the  unwarranted  stand  while  I  read  it.  When  I  have 
pursuit  of  persons  and  invasion  of  finished,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
rights  of  privacy  by  newspapers  seek-  bow  your  heads  while  we  hear  a 
ing  photographs.”  Several  balked  at  familiar  strain  of  requiem, 
the  word  “unwarranted,”  and  no  suit-  “It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that 
able  substitute  turned  up  in  the  en-  the  American  Society  of  Newspa^'*r 
suing  discussion.  Editors  makes  formal  record  that  Frea 

4.  A  new  and  commendable  record  Fuller  Shedd,  late  editor  of  the  Phila- 
for  economy  of  words  appeared  in  the  delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  is  no  longer 
resolution  “That  we  thank  the  Na-  one  of  its  members.  He  had  been 
tional  Press  Club  for  its  hospitality.”  one  of  the  most  active  participants 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  ef-  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  the 

forts  in  Congress  to  prevent  news-  quality  of  his  counsels  as  a  member 
papers  owning  and  operating  radio  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  energy 
stations.  of  his  efforts  as  chairman  of  important 

The  annual  memorial  resolution,  committees  and  the  compelling  sanity 
like  that  expressing  the  Society’s  of  his  leadership  on  the  floor  of  its 
gratitude  to  its  hosts,  was  extraordi-  conventions,  led  to  his  election  as  its 


A.  H.  Kirchhofer 


Tom  Wallace 


Donald  Sterling 


1''HE  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  Washington  April  15-17  was 
noteworthy.  It  had  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  noted  in  recent  years,  a 
proper  reflection  of  its  current  mem¬ 
bership  peak.  Its  program  was 
marked  by  fewer  set  pieces  of  ora¬ 
tory  than  in  recent  years  and  most 
of  the  faithful  attendants  at  early  and 
late  sessions  welcomed  the  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  shop  talk,  combined  with 
I  a  chance  for  closing  of  the  afternoon 
i  meetings  before  dark.  Washington’s 
cherry  blossoms  were  in  unusually 
good  display,  and  many  of  the  editors 


Irani 

ement 


John  S.  Knight 


W.  S.  Gilmore 
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MEN  IN  THE  MOON  ARE  ‘TIME’  WRITERS 


John  Martin,  Managing^  Editor,  Requires  Them  to  Take  That  Perspective  in  Handling  Storii 
for  News  Magazine — Broad  Background  of  Knowledge  Needed 


To  get  the  proper  perspective  on  been  thinking  about  the  background 
present  events,  writers  for  Time  of  the  men  who  write  or  rather  re- 
magazine  are  told  to  look  at  the  hap-  write  our  news  in  Time, 
penings  of  every  seven  days  as  they  “Well,  rewrite  men  are  what  we 
would  look  to  the  man  in  the  moon  at  have  always  needed,  and  so  far  as  their 

the  end  of  the  ciurent  century,  John  background  is  concerned,  let  me  tell  place,  we  have  of 
Martin,  managing  editor  of  Time,  de-  you  our  experience.  People  are  morgue.  It  takes  years  to  build  j 

dared  in  his  address  before  the  prone  to  think  of  Time  as  an  all-East-  good  one  and  for  years  we  were  be- 

ASNE  in  Washington.  Describing  em  publication,  a  team  drafted  chiefly  holden  to  the  New  York  dailies,  espe- 

Time’s  technique,  he  said,  m  part:  from  Yale,  Princeton  and  Harvard,  cially  the  old  World  and  the  New 

"We  are,  with  very  few  exceptions.  That  used  to  be  true  to  a  large  de-  York  Times.  ^ .  •  .  • 

anything  but  professional  journalists  gree,  and  it  still  is  true  that  our  to  them,  but  our  own  morgue  and 

at  Time.  Not  more  than  four  or  five  writers  with  the  best  literary  back- 

of  us  ever  worked  on  a  daily  paper,  ground  seem  to  come  from  those  older 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  Ex-  universities.  But  I  believe  that  just 

cept  as  outside  onlookers,  we  are  very  as  the  Blast  is  fast  losing  its  monopoly  9,000  volumes  and  about  400,000  in- 
ignorant  of  the  practical  problems  of  on  business  and  political  leadership,  dexed  envelopes  containing  material 
going  to  press  every  24  hem’s  and  so  the  mid-Westem  and  Western  col-  on  individuals  and  companies  and 
oftener.  On  Time  we  have  only  one  leges  and  the  Southern  colleges  are  geographical  divisions,  government 
final  deadline  per  week  and  the  pace  now  turning  out  front-rank  men  in  departments,  and  miscellaneous  items, 
of  our  office,  while  it  seems  pretty  economics  and  the  sciences  and  “Our  writers  are  required  to  present 
fast  to  us,  sometimes,  would  probably  sociology.  in  each  piece  of  any  length  a  story 

rock  most  of  you  to  sleep.  “We  see  them  and  we  take  them  on  with  definite  literary  form,  a  begin- 

“Time’s  original  prospectus  fifteen  as  candidates  for  our  various  staffs,  ning,  a  middle  and  an  end,  because 
years  ago  promised  that  Time  would  We  need  them  more  than  most  pub-  the  kernel  of  our  news  is  not  news 
give  background  and  foreground  to  its  lications  do  because  we  are  trying  to  to  many  readers.  We  must  make  it 
news  summary.  In  other  words,  we  do  a  national  job  and  if  there  is  any  seem  like  news  when  seen  from  our 
would  put  the  happenings  of  every  stigma  that  we  would  like  to  avoid  it  perspective,  and  with  some  light  of 

seven  days  into  a  certain  perspective,  is  that  of  being  just  a  gang  of  New  history  playing  over  and  through  it. 

To  fix  the  focal  point  of  that  perspec-  Yorkers.  Our  moon  must  not  be  the  Often  the  point  of  a  story  is  best  ob-  ^  _ _  ^ 

tive  we  have  used,  or  at  least  I  have,  searcl^ght  on  top  of  the  Chrysler  scured  while  the  background  and  so  that  it  is  not  left  to 

this  definition:  as  it  would  look  to  Building.  For  national  background  the  mood  are  developed.  For  exam-  the  reader  will  get  all  that  is  co 

the  man  in  the  moon  at  the  end  of  we  need  a  nation-wide  staff  and  I  pie,  everyone  knew  the  factual  es-  to  him  on  that  subject, 

the  current  century.  bright  young  men  on  sence  of  the  encounter  between  Mr.  “I  think  the  daily  papers  are  p 

“Such  a  viewpoint  necessitates  sev-  your  staffs  throughout  the  coimtry  Knudsen  of  General  Motors  and  to  dep>end  almost  entirely  on  ji 

eral  kinds  of  backgroimd  in  the  re-  are  considered  by  us  even  fairer  game  Homer  Martin  of  the  Automobile  px>sition  of  text  for  such  interwet 

who  would  assiune  it  than  the  bright  young  men  on  the  Workers’  Union  long  before  we  of  shirt  tails. 


New  York  dailies.  So  much  for  the  could  get  out  with  our  copy  of 
inner  background  of  Time.  ‘“Our  chance  was  to  set  that 

“Now  let  me  tell  you  briefly  how  up  as  it  might  best  be  remembe 
we  have  striven  for  background  in  as  it  might  best  be  read  63 
our  actual  news  supply.  In  the  first  hence,  at  the  end  of  the  curren 
course  our  own  tury.  Hence,  we  traced  the 
a  of  General  Motors  in  terms  of  t 
sentially  American  career  of 
•-  helm  Knudsen,  Danish  immigr; 
1900  and  of  the  new  forces  in 
We  still  are  beholden  through  the  career  of  Homer 

—  - „ —  _  i  tin,  son  of  a  Kansas  p)arson.  1 

library  are  now  pretty  resp)ectable  what  the  Time  writer  did,  deve 
institutions.  They  employ  twenty  his  opposing  forces  separately 
able  people,  they  contain  more  than  bringing  them  into  play  again.; 


AND  OVER  HERE  — THE  LIGHT! 


“And,  to  tell  a  proton  from  a  neu¬ 
tron  or  a  vitamin  Q  from  a  masculine 
hormone  it  is  necessary  to  have  ^n 
grounded  in  the  ABC’s  of  chemistry 
and  physics  and  biology;  at  least  it 
is  necessary  for  the  managing  editor 
in  the  moon  to  have  had  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  all  these  kinds  of 
background. 

“Finally,  of  course,  as  writing  men 
it  behooves  us  to  have  literary  ba^-- 
ground  for  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
news  report  should  not  only  be  brisk 
and  accurate  but  that  it  can  and 
should  be  articulately  mellow.  Homer 
wrote  about  ‘high  helmed  Hector’  and 
a  reader  of  today  is,  we  believe, 
more  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
doings  of  ‘white-crested  Senator 
Johnson’  than  in  those  of  Senator 
Johnson,  Rep.,  Calif. 

“Now  all  that  may  sound  pretty 
highfalutin  and,  what  is  worse,  ele¬ 
mentary,  not  news,  but  I  lay  it  be¬ 
fore  you  because  in  thinking  about 
hackcround  of  the  news  I  have 


the  wart  was,  or  what  they  fouc 
the  Prince  of  Afghanistan  had  fi 
breakfast  But  nevertheless  foolis 
questions  often  bring  amazing 
swers,  and  it  is  the  essence  of  goO 
repwrting  to  arrest  the  reader’s  i- 
(Continued  on  page  120) 


Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Jerry  Costello,  Albany  {N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for 
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MENCKEN  DISSECTS  EDITORIAL  PAGE 

Finds  It  a  Vestigial  Organ,  Most  of  Whose  Functions  Have  Passed  to  Columnists  and  Head¬ 
line  Writers — Suggests  Fewer  But  Longer  Dissertations 


I"' HE  editorial  page  “is  basically,  an 
attempt  to  subject  public  ques¬ 
tions  to  logical  analysis — and  logical 
analysis  is  something  nine  human  be¬ 
ings  out  of  ten  are  incapable  of  and 
hence  uninterested  in,”  Henry  L. 
Mencken  of  Baltimore  Sun  told  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  Friday  of  last  week  during  the 
course  of  a  searching  examination  of 
present  day  editorial  pages. 

There  are  two  basic  faults  with  the 
page,  he  feels,  one,  editorials  are  writ¬ 
ten  at  high  speed  and  with  insufficient 
preparation,  and  secondly,  the  writers 
are  not  seeking  to  express  what  they 
themselves  think  or  feel  but  what 
some  higher  functionary  thinks  or 
feels. 

One  remedy,  he  thinks  would  be  to 
have  editorial  writers  appear  in  their 
own  persons,  and  second,  to  write  on 
fewer  subjects  at  greater  length. 

Mr.  Mencken’s  remarks  follow: 

“Any  discussion  of  the  situation  of 
the  American  editorial  page  had  let¬ 
ter  start  with  a  fundamental  question, 
to  wit  Why  shotild  anyone  read  it  at 
all?  1  must  confess  that,  in  looking 
over  some  of  the  pages  now  current, 

I  find  it  impossible  to  imagine  any 
sound  reason. 

“The  pull  of  the  other  pages  b 
plain  enough.  The  news  pages,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  deal  of  bosh  and  tosh, 
usually  give  the  reader  the  essentials 
of  the  day’s  news,  and  news  is  some¬ 
thing  that  all  human  beings  crave,  at 
all  times  and  everywhere.  Moreover, 
virtually  all  human  beings  crave  the 
same  kind.  You  will  hear  prigs  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  printing,  say,  of 
crime  news,  but  it  always  turns  out 
on  cross-examination  that  they  never 
miss  reading  it.  A  hanging  is  a  good 
story  to  an  archbishop  just  as  it  is  to 
a  street-railway  curve-greaser,  and 
so  is  all  the  melodrama  that  precedes 
it 

“The  feature  pages  are  almost  as 
popular;  indeed,  in  some  papers  they 
are  more  popular.  TTie  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  They  are  aimed  frankly 
at  the  actual  tastes  of  the  normal 
reader.  They  feed  his  (and  especially 
her)  vanity.  TTiey  provide  plenty  of 
gossip  and  scandal,  sometimes  mali¬ 
cious.  They  are  full  of  the  puerile  and 
inaccurate  information  that  one  picks 
up  in  barbershops.  They  offer  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  questions  by  persons 
especially  chosen  for  their  fluent  im¬ 
becility,  which  is  to  say,  by  columnists, 
of  whom  I  have  long  had  the  honor 
to  be  one.  Thus  they  meet  a  genuine 
need  of  readers  who  have  gone 
through  the  intellectual  shambles  of 
the  public  schools,  and  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  they  are  so  popular. 

“The  editorial  page — ^by  which  I 
mean  the  section  of  actual  editorials 
—meets  no  such  need.  It  is,  basically, 
an  attempt  to  subject  public  questions 
to  logical  analysis — and  logical  analy¬ 
sis  is  something  that  nine  human  be¬ 
ings  out  of  ten  are  incapable  of  and 
hence  uninterested  in.  ’Their  thinking 
is  not  done  by  that  process.  They 
have  ideas,  to  be  sure,  and  some  of 
those  ideas  are  furiously  maintained, 
but  they  are  not  reached  by  syllogism; 
they  are  reached  by  desire  and  appe¬ 
tite,  by  yen  and  libido.  At  the  time 
President  Roosevelt  launched  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  pulling  the  fangs  of  the 
Supreme  Court  certain  newspapers 
sent  reporters  on  the  streets  to  find 
out  what  the  plain  people  thought 


of  it.  The  answers,  in  the  main,  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  neither  of 
which  showed  anything  more  than 
simple  feeling.  The  majority  an¬ 
swered:  T  am  in  favor  of  anything 
that  Roosevelt  wants.’  The  rest 
answered,  T  am  against  anything  that 
Roosevelt  is  in  favor  of.’ 

“But  while  this  was  going  on  the 
editorial  writers  were  filling  their 
space  with  long  and  learned  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  matter,  going  back  to 
history  and  heavy  with  subtle  argu¬ 
mentation.  The  theory,  I  take  it, 
was  (and  is)  that  there  is  a  public 
eager  for  genuine  light  and  leading. 
In  all  probability,  such  a  public  ac¬ 
tually  exists.  It  may  be  very  small, 
but  no  doubt  a  thorough  search  of 
any  American  community  would  re¬ 
veal  it.  But  why,  if  it  is  real,  should 
it  give  any  serious  consideration  to 
anonymous  editorials?  Why  should  it 
follow  wizards  it  doesn’t  know,  whose 
qualifications  it  has  no  means  of  test¬ 
ing,  and  whose  very  convictions  are 
often  open  to  reasonable  question? 

“I  hope  no  one  will  think  that  I  am 
here  attempting  to  run  down  edi¬ 
torial  writers.  My  belief  is  that  there 
are  many  smart  fellows  among  them, 
and  the  somewhat  alarmed  respect 
for  them  that  I  picked  up  in  my 
early  reportorial  days  still  survives, 
though  I  have  since  been  one  myself, 
and  have  even  hired  and  fired  them. 
When  I  was  a  magazine  editor  I  got 
a  great  deal  of  excellent  stuff  out  of 
them,  often  to  their  own  surprise.  It 
amazed  them  to  discover  how  well 
they  could  write,  and  what  good  ideas 
they  had,  once  they  had  thrown  off 
their  false  faces  and  begun  to  function 
as  their  own  men.  Some  of  them  liked 
it  so  well  that  they  quit  their  jobs 


and  set  up  as  independent  publicists, 
and  some  of  them  are  making  fairish 
livings  at  that  trade  to  this  day. 

“But  how  can  any  man  be  expected 
to  do  really  effective  writing  under 
the  conditions  they  commonly  face? 
Only  too  often  they  must  write  at 
high  speed,  and  with  insufficient  prep¬ 
aration,  and  at  all  times  they  must 
give  primary  consideration,  not  to 
what  they  may  happen  to  think  or 
feel  themselves,  but  to  what  some 
higher  functionary  thinks  or  feels. 
And  when  that  higher  functionary 
himself  does  the  actual  writing,  he  is 
not  uncommonly  incommoded  by  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out,  not  what  is  the 
truth,  but  what  is  consistent  with  the 
paper’s  character,  or  past  perform¬ 
ances,  or  future  plans,  or  what  will 
please  some  still  higher  functionary. 

“All  these  allegations  have  been 
made  against  newspaper  editorial 
writing  by  lay  critics,  and  sometimes 
they  have  been  resented  hotly,  as  if 
they  impugned  the  honor  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  all  of  us  know  that  they 
are  generally  true — if  not  on  all  news¬ 
papers,  then  at  least  on  a  great  many. 
The  job  of  the  editorial  writer  is  ac¬ 
tually  almost  hopeless.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  achieve  effects  under  such 
cruel  handicaps  that  they  would 
cripple  a  writer  of  the  first  class, 
working  with  both  arms  free.  De¬ 
prived  of  the  chief  strength  of  any 
writer — the  forces  and  color,  such  as 
they  are,  of  his  own  personality — ^he 
carries  on  his  art  like  a  surgeon  wear¬ 
ing  boxing-gloves  or  an  actor  with  a 
wooden  leg. 

“Is  there  any  remedy  for  his  dis¬ 
ease — any  way  to  liberate  him?  Maybe 
not,  but  we  can  at  least  speculate.  If 
I  were  the  sole  editor  and  proprietor 


If  Editorials  Are  Dead,  What 

Killed  Them?,  Bixhy  Asks  Editors 


An  editor  who  was  so  impressed 
with  the  failure  of  editorial  pages 
to  influence  the  public  in  the  last 
Presidential  election  that  he  conducted 
a  poll  to  see  if  the  page  should  be 
dropped  from  his  papers  followed  Mr. 
Mencken  on  the  Sroiety  of  Editors 
program.  He  was  Mr.  Edson  K. 
Bixby,  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News  and  Leader,  and  his  poll  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  majority  of  readers 
wanted  editorials  continued. 

Mr.  Bixby  said,  in  part: 

“The  topic  for  discussion  is  ‘The 
Efficiency — If  Any — of  Editorials — If 
Any.’  It  was  bom,  I  am  sure,  at  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  directors 
held  early  in  November  in  Chicago. 
A  national  election  had  just  been  held 
and  many  of  the  members  were  still 
a  little  punch  drunk.  Approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  of 
America  had  supported  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  a  man  who  obviously  many 
millions  of  our  people  had  never  heard 
of.  As  we  sat  around  the  board  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  nation,  some¬ 
one  spoke  of  the  waning  power  of  the 
press  and  its  apparent  repudiation  by 
the  masses.  Paul  Bellamy  I  think  it 
was  summed  it  all  up  in  his  inimitable 
way,  declaring:  ‘TTie  people  said 
“phooey”  to  the  great  American  press.’ 

“Back  home  I  took  that  for  the  text 
of  an  editorial,  and  we  asked  our 
readers  whether  or  not,  in  the  light 


of  apparent  futility  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials,  it  would  not  be  better  and 
wiser  if  they  were  smitten  upon  the 
head  and  given  a  btirial  that  befitted 
their  years  and  their  impotency.  The 
response  to  our  query  was  interesting 
and  enlightening.  Himdreds  of  read¬ 
ers  favored  us  with  their  replies  and 
while  almost  every  letter  smacked  of 
the  partisanship  of  its  author,  the 
great  preponderance  pleaded  for  the 
life  of  the  editorial. 

“But  these  letters  from  the  people, 
obviously  of  every  strata  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  did  not  answer  for  us  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  had  asked  ourselves:  Has 
the  American  newspaper  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  respect  of  the  public? 
Is  the  power  of  the  press  dead,  and  if 
so,  of  what  did  it  die?  If  fault  there 
be,  whose  and  what  the  fault? 

“Or  did  we  ever  possess  this  trust 
and  confidence  of  which  we  have  been 
wont  to  boast?  Power  of  the  press, 
whatever  it  may  be,  springs  from  its 
editorials.  Do  not  misimderstand  me, 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  infiuence  of  the 
press.  That  I  hold  is  above  debate. 
F*residents  may  come  and  Presidents 
may  go;  politicians  may  rise  and  fall; 
and  the  press  shall  go  on  uncon¬ 
sciously  shaping  our  habits,  decreeing 
our  customs  and  exerting,  whether 
for  better  or  for  worse,  a  vital  influ- 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


of  a  newspaper,  which  God  forbid,  I 
think  I’d  start  off  by  abolishing  the 
editorial  page  as  it  now  stands.  It 
fails  to  interest  the  majority  of  read¬ 
ers  and  it  fails  to  persuade  the  min¬ 
ority.  It  is  a  vestigial  organ,  and  most 
of  its  old  functions  have  now  passed 
to  the  columnists  and  headline  writ¬ 
ers.  It  wastes  a  lot  of  excellent  brain¬ 
power,  and  costs  a  lot  more  than  it  is 
worth,  either  to  the  paper  or  to  the 
common  good. 

“The  first  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  let  the  editorial  writers  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  own  persons,  and  the 
second  thing  is  to  take  them  off 
dealing  with  all  things  briefly  and 
superficially,  and  to  put  them  to  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  few  things  thoroughly  and 
at  length.  The  notion  that  people 
won’t  read  long  articles  is  nonsense. 
Those  who  can  really  read  at  all  will 
read  an  acre — if  it  is  well  done.  Many 
editorial  writers,  in  my  experience, 
know  a  great  deal  about  this  or  that. 
If  they  had  more  elbow  room  they 
could  set  it  forth  much  more  per¬ 
suasively  than  they  do  now,  and  if 
they  did  it  over  their  own  names 
they  would  take  much  more  pains  to 
set  it  forth  charmingly. 

“Would  the  great  masses  of  the 
plain  people  read  them  and  heed 
them?  Probably  not.  But  that  is  only 
saying  what  I  have  said  already — that 
the  great  masses  are  shy  of  logic,  and 
can  be  reached  only  by  appeals  to 
their  feelings.  That  appeal  can  never 
be  made  by  intellectual  devices.  It 
must  be  made  by  the  arts  of  the 
showman.  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
newspaper,  in  seeking  to  put  over  an 
idea,  should  not  make  use  of  the 
expedients  already  in  use  by  its  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  even  by  its  feature 
writers.  That  is,  I  see  no  reason  vdiy 
it  should  not  employ  illustrations  for 
the  purpose,  and  vociferous  t3rpogra- 
phy,  and  the  style  of  the  radio  fire¬ 
side  chat,  the  auction  sale  and  the 
college  yell.  The  primary  object  of 
public  argumentation  is  not  to  show 
off  the  argufier’s  elegance;  it  is  to  set 
the  customer  to  panting,  sweating  and 
beating  his  breast.  That  can  never 
be  done  by  putting  the  thing  into 
small  type,  and  under  one-line  heads. 

“The  objection  that  any  such  hulla¬ 
baloo  would  destroy  the  impartiality 
of  the  news  colunms  is  of  very  little 
force.  ’The  news  columns  are  not  ac¬ 
tually  impartial  now,  and  they  prob¬ 
ably  never  can  be.  Those  of  you  who 
argued  against  the  New  Deal  in  the 
last  campaign — and  so  vainly — should 
know  what  I  mean.  While  you  were 
setting  off  your  squibs  on  your  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  your  front  pages  roared 
with  New  Deal  propaganda,  most  of 
it  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  you  were  professedly  trying  to 
succor,  but  not  a  little  of  it  concocted 
by  your  own  men. 

“The  tremendous  development  of 
this  propaganda  in  late  years  has 
seriously  corrupted  the  news.  A  great 
deal  of  it  has  become,  in  its  raw 
state,  only  a  kind  of  ballyhoo.  I’ll 
give  you  two  examples,  and  then  shut 
down.  The  first  is  provided  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  LaFollette  inves¬ 
tigating  committee.  For  weeks  on  end 
it  filled  the  first  pages  with  evidence 
that  some  of  the  larger  employers  of 
the  country  were  setting  spies  upon 
their  working  people,  fomenting  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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REPORT  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


GEORGE  GALLUP  ASKS  SOME  OUESTIONS 

In  Their  Answers,  He  Sees  Next  Generation’s  Newspapers  Set  in  Big  Type,  With  Many  Present 
Major  Interests  Curtailed,  But  Covering  Whole  Realm  of  Ideas  and  Opinions 


Dr.  GEORGE  GALLUP,  noted  re¬ 
searcher  into  newspaper  practice 
and  habits  of  public  thinking,  asked 
the  ASNE  some  questions  and  sup¬ 
plied  his  own  answers.  Sli^tly  con¬ 
densed,  they  were: 

“Tlie  title  given  to  me  was,  ‘llie 
Efficacy  of  Newspaper  Siuveys.’  I 
think  that  has  a  defensive  ring  about 
it.  Frankly,  I  do  not  choose  to  defend 
newspaper  research  today.  I  believe 
I  can  be  more  helpful  by  pointing  out 
its  weaknesses. 

“During  the  last  ten  years  I  have 
made  several  newspaper  surveys.  My 
estimate  of  the  value  of  these  surveys 
may  not  agree  with  the  estimates  of 
the  editors  and  publi^ers  for  whom 
they  were  made. 

“Looking  back  over  these  studies 
in  reader  interest,  I  find,  first  of  all, 
that  I  lacked  the  courage  to  follow, 
and  to  encourage  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  follow,  many  of  the  findings 
which  conflicted  sharply  with  widely 
accepted  practices  of  journalism.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  many  of 
these  practices  must  have  been 
adopted  for  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son.  Today,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
there  is  no  justification  either  in  fact 
or  in  reason  for  many  of  them. 

“The  second  mistake  I  made  was 
to  be  concerned  too  much  with  the 
features  and  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  not  enough  with  the  paper 
itself.  I  failed  to  see  that  newspapers 
not  only  compete  with  each  other, 
but  that,  in  a  larger  sense,  they  com¬ 
pete  with  radio,  magazines,  and 
movies. 

“I  am  nonplussed  by  the  conception 
most  newspaper  men  have  of  news¬ 
paper  research.  For  some  reason,  the 
research  worker  in  this  field  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  kind  of  efficiency  expert 
— a  man  who  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  editor  and  tells  him  when  to 
put  a  number  two  head  on  a  story 
instead  of  a  number  one.  God  help 
research  if  it  ever  comes  to  this,  and 
God  help  newspaper  men  if  they  ever 
need  such  help. 

“Research  in  the  newspaper  field, 
as  I  see  it,  only  begins  where  the 
talents  and  responsibilities  of  a  good 
news  man  end.  The  reason  for  this, 
I  believe,  is  clear.  The  newspaper 
today  finds  itself  with  a  lot  of  strange 
bedfellows,  a  lot  of  strange  problems, 
which  no  editorial  genius  can  solve 
without  recourse  to  fact-finding — 
without  rresearch. 

“In  a  field  where  tradition  plays  so 
impoilant  a  part,  there  is  need  for 
persons  who  can  come  from  the  out¬ 
side  with  an  objective  and  realistic 
point  of  view. 

“To  make  my  point  clear,  let  me 
ask  if  there  is  any  editor  here,  or  in 
the  land,  who  has  a  fairly  accurate 
conception  of  just  what  happens  to 
his  newspaper  once  it  enters  the  home 
of  the  typical  subscriber — what  edi¬ 
torial  matter  is  read,  why  it  is  read, 
and  by  whom  it  is  read. 

“Would  it  disturb  you  to  know  that 
the  typical  reader  of  yoim  paper  gets 
most  of  his  news  from  radio  com¬ 
mentators  and  only  bothers  to  read 
the  headlines,  look  at  the  pictures, 
and  follow  the  comics?  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  true,  but  is  there  any 
editor  who  can  refute  this  statement 
with  facts  regarding  the  real  situa¬ 
tion?  And  if,  by  some  diance,  there 
is  an  editor  who  can  show  that  it  is 
rot  true  today,  can  he  with  equal 


conviction  say  that  it  will  not  be  true 
tomorrow? 

“Many  editorial  practices  followed 
by  newspapers  today  were  developed 
generations  ago  to  meet  the  problems 
of  an  age  vastly  different  from  our 
own — both  in  respect  to  the  tempo  of 
living  and  the  keen  competition  for 
the  readers’  time  and  attention. 

“It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  strength  of  the  newspaper  that 
it  has  been  able  to  compete  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  other  m^ia,  and  to 
maintain  so  important  a  place  for  it¬ 
self  in  American  life.  But  the  time 
has  come,  in  my  opinion,  when  the 
newspaper  needs  to  drive  ahead,  when 
further  delay  may  relegate  it  to  a 
place  less  important  than  it  has  al¬ 
ways  occupied  in  the  past. 

“I  do  not  want  to  be  a  prophet  of 
woe.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  stand  off  and  view  the  newspaj>er 
and  its  new  competition  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  newspaper  needs  to  be 
jarred  out  of  its  complacency. 

“It  has  always  seemed  strange  to 
me  that  the  instinct  which  guides  edi¬ 
tors  so  unerringly  in  evaluating  the 
reader  interest  in  news,  fails  so  la- 
mentabl5'  when  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  presenting  this  news.  I  believe  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  no  thorough 
study  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
problem  of  publishing  news  and  other 
editorial  material  in  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  readable  manner.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  considered  its  job  complete 
when  it  has  gathered  the  news,  set  it 
in  seven  point  type,  and  thrown  it  into 
the  paper.  If  the  reader  can’t  read 
type  this  small,  if  he  can’t  find  the 
story  he  wants,  or  its  continuation,  if 
he  is  discouraged  by  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  column  of  type,  that  is  his 
hard  luck.  The  newspaper  has  done 
its  job. 

“I  believe  that  the  whole  problem 
of  the  presentation  of  editorial  matter 
will  be  and  must  be  revolutionized 
during  the  next  few  years.  Here  again 
is  need  for  the  experimenter — the 
fact-finder. 

“In  still  another  important  respect 
has  the  newsman’s  instinct  failed  to 
give  him  sufficient  guidance.  I  speak 
of  the  amount  of  news  of  different 
kinds,  which  should  be  printed. 

“Can  the  many  columns  of  space 
allotted  to  stock  and  bond,  ‘over  the 


counter,’  and  other  financial  reports  in 
our  metropolitan  newspapers  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  reader  interest, 
importance,  or  in  fact  on  any  other 
basis?  What  should  be  the  stahdard 
by  which  space  is  devoted  to  this  type 
of  news?  And  assuming  such  a  stand¬ 
ard  could  be  established,  would  it  be 
found  that  most  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  are  devoting  more  space  than 
is  justified  to  this  department? 

“How  many  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  read  the  sports  pages? 
Is  the  amoimt  of  space  given  to  sports 
greater  than  is  justified?  Would  it 
be  possible  to  condense  sports  news 
giving  the  reader  what  he  wants  and 
all  he  wants  in  much  less  space? 

“How  much  interest  is  there  in  the 
doings  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  our 
metropolitan  cities?  Is  the  news  of 
the  everyday  comings  and  goings  of 
the  rich  of  such  great  interest  as  to 
justify  the  space  now  devoted  to  this 
small  class?  Would  these  same  per¬ 
sons  whose  routine  affciirs  are  faith¬ 
fully  chronicled  by  the  press,  refuse 
to  buy  your  newspaper  if  this  news 
were  not  published?  And  would  any¬ 
one  else  regard  his  newspaper  as  less 
interesting,  less  essential  without  it? 

“Here  again  the  research  man  can 
be  of  real  help  to  the  editor,  without 
in  any  way  usurping  the  prerogatives 
which  every  editor  ri^tfully  pos¬ 
sesses. 

“Too  long  have  these  very  impor¬ 
tant  problems  been  neglected — too 
long  have  tradition  and  the  fetish  for 
printing  everything  that  any  other 
paper  prints,  guided  editors’  deci¬ 
sions. 

“Of  one  thing  we  can  be  absolutely 
certain.  The  newspaper  of  tomorrow 
will  be  easier  to  read. 

“Newspapers  have  done  almost 
everything  they  can  do  to  make  the 
reader  work  for  what  he  gets.  Edi¬ 
tors  turn  heaven  and  earth  to  cover 
the  news — then  they  bury  it,  or  treat 
it  typographically  in  a  way  to  defeat 
its  reading. 

“As  a  teacher  of  journalism  I  was 
guilty  of  speaking  in  a  condescend¬ 
ing  way  about  the  English  press.  To 
atone  now  for  this  error,  let  me  say 
that  the  English  press,  particularly 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  the  London 
Express,  and  the  London  Herald,  can 
teach  our  American  editors  a  lot 


about  presenting  news  in  an  inviting 
way,  just  as  we  can  probably  tead 
them  a  lot  about  the  coverage  and  ^ 
writing  of  news.  The  front  pages  of 
Elnglish  newspapers  may  be  loaded 
with  advertising,  but  for  readability 
their  inside  pages  put  most  of  our 
American  papers  to  shame.  I 

“I  said  a  moment  ago  that  tomor-  i 
row’s  newspaper  would  be  easier  to  i 
read.  Specifically  what  does  this  [ 
mean?  For  one  thing  it  certainly  - 
means  larger  body  type.  Unfortu-  | 
nately,  many  people  do  have  difficulty  I 
in  reading  seven  or  eight  point  type.  ; 
If  you  don’t  believe  it,  go  out  and 
talk  to  a  hundred  of  your  readers. 

“’The  objection  to  printing  a  news- 
paper  in  larger  type,  of  course,  is  that  : 
not  so  much  material  can  be  crowded  j 
into  the  paper.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  relatively  unimportant,  particularly  1 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  typical  ' 
person  reads  less  than  ten  per  cent  i 
of  the  text  matter  printed  in  his 
newspaper.  Newspapers  were  never  | 
meant  to  be  encyclopaedias.  i 

“My  guess  is  that  newspapers  a  ! 
generation  from  now  will  not  only  be 
printed  in  ten  point  type,  or  larger, 
but  they  will  of  necessity  abandon 
the  sacred  twelve  em  column. 

“Making  newspapers  easier  to  read 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  making 
them  easier  to  understand.  The  whole 
problem  of  the  interpretation  of  news 
I  shall  leave  to  persons  more  compe¬ 
tent  than  I. 

“One  fact,  however,  about  readers, 
is  so  important  and  so  often  over¬ 
looked  that  I  wish  to  make  a  particu¬ 
lar  pmint  of  it  here.  I  believe  it  was 
Glenn  Frank  who  said  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  commonly  underestimate  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  their  readers  and  over¬ 
estimate  their  stock  of  information. 
From  the  practical  point  of  view  of 
an  editor,  a  more  important  fact  in 
my  opinion  is  mental  inertia.  Any¬ 
thing  which  is  difficult  to  read  or 
difficult  to  understand  inevitably 
works  against  reading.  People  are 
mentally  lazy,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
kinder  to  say  that  they  haven’t  the 
time  or  energy  to  labor  long  over 
their  newspapers. 

“If  this  important  and  basic  fact 
about  readers  were  fully  appreciated 
our  newspapers  would  be  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  the  first  place  news  would 
probably  be  classified  so  that  the 
reader  with  a  special  interest  could 
be  sure  that  everything  dealing  with 
this  interest  would  be  in  a  particular 
place.  Stories  would  probably  be 
edited  so  as  to  give  the  hurried  reader 
a  chance  to  get  all  of  the  news  in 
this  particular  field  in  comparatively  | 
few  paragraphs — unless,  of  course,  the 
character  of  the  news  warranted  more 
space.  Pictures  would  be  used  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  now  are, 
and  used  as  words  are  used,  to  tell 
stories.  , 

“A  newspaper  built  to  these  speci-  i 
fications  would  probably  be  smaller  j 
in  page  size. 

“What  about  the  character  of  the  | 
editorial  content?  Here  again  I  th^  ! 
research  can  make  a  real  contribution 
to  editing.  j 

“My  own  experience  in  studying 
newspapers  from  the  viewpoint  of  | 
their  readers  convinces  me  that  the 
newspaper  of  tomorrow  will  cover  a 
much  wider  range  of  interest  There 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Hearst,  Block,  ami  Scripps  Leaders 


Discussing  convention  topics  at  Waldorf  this  week  during  AP  meeting  (left  to 
right)  Thomas  J.  White,  general  manager,  Hearst  Enterprises;  Paul  Block, 
president  Paul  Block  newspapers;  H.  M.  Bitner,  general  manager,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  and  William  C.  Chandler,  general  manager,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


'Salter  see 
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Shown  here  is  the  new  Scott  *^Three 

Two’’  folder  now  operating  in  the  pressroom  of 

the  ^^New  York  Daily  News.” 

This  folder  turns  out  over  three  million  color  comics  of  this 
newspaper  every  week. 

This  same  type  of  Scott  folder  has  been  in  operation  for  over  ten  years  in 
the  pressroom  of  ‘‘The  Daily  News,”  with  complete  satisfaction. 

The  operating  speed  maintained  in  this  Color  press — operating  day  and  night 
— is  600  complete  sections  per  minute. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

w  York  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  IT.  S.  A.  Chicago 

West  4l8t  Street  1330  Monadnock  Blk. 
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REPORT  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


MILLER  PICTURES  CIVIL  WAR  HORROR 


Ghastly  Scenes  Witnessed  in  Spain  Related  for  Society  of  Editors  by  Noted  United  Press  War 

Writer — Neither  Side  Has  ^Knockout*  Strength 


SPAIN’S  civil  war  will  eventually 
end  through  exhaustion  and  col- 


end  through  exhaustion  and  col¬ 
lapse  of  morale  of  either  contender, 
rather  than  by  any  definite  victory 
in  the  field,  in  the  opinion  of  Webb 
Miller,  United  Press  war  correspon¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Miller  stated  this  view  in  his 
broadcast  address  on  his  Spanish  ex¬ 
periences  Saturday  morning  before 
the  A.S.N.E.  in  Washington. 

“There  are  so  many  unforseeable 
factors  that  I  would  hesitate  to  pre¬ 
dict  which  side  will  collapse  first,  but 
I  should  not  be  much  surprised  if  the 
war  were  still  going  on  this  autumn, 
he  continued.  “The  passions  aroused 
are  so  bitter  and  the  issues  are  so 
fundamental,  that  I  believe  there  can 
be  no  question  of  termination  of  the 
war  by  compromise  or  negotiation. 

“In  the  last  twenty-one  years  I  have 
seen  something  of  six  wars,  but  none, 
not  even  the  World  War,  was  so 
ghastly  and  homble.  In  Spain  you 
have  three  wars  rolled  into  one — it  is 
a  political  war,  an  economic  war,  and 
has  elements  of  a  religious  war.  The 
result  is  a  war  of  unparalleled 
ferocity. 

“One  of  the  sickening  phases  of  the 
Spanish  war  is  the  wide  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  use  of  terrorism  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  weapon  just  like  bullets,  shells, 
starvation,  and  propaganda.  Terror¬ 
ism  of  civilian  populations  by  indis¬ 
criminate  bombing  from  the  air  has 
largely  wiped  out  the  old  distinctions 
between  combatants  and  non-com¬ 
batants.  Among  the  dead  and 
wounded  on  both  sides  are  many 
thousands  of  women  and  children. 
When  I  was  in  Oviedo,  a  town  of 
70,000  people,  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  and  closely  be¬ 
sieged  for  90  days,  I  often  saw  chil¬ 
dren  running  around  the  streets 
wearing  bandages  on  wounds  from 
bombs.  In  the  three  months  of  the 
siege,  there  had  been  more  than  100 
air  raids.  In  a  single  day  1,910  bombs 
were  dropped.  Up  to  the  time  I  was 
there,  600  non-combatants,  including 
hundreds  of  women  and  children,  had 
been  killed  in  Oviedo.” 

Horror  greeted  Mr.  Miller  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  arrival  in 
Spain. 

Incident  after  incident  he  narrated 
of  wholesale  executions  by  machine 
guns  and  hand  grenades,  of  bodies 
tom  and  swollen,  unburied  weeks 


after  death.  Eventually,  in  the  area 
around  Talavera,  the  corpses  were 
gathered  into  huge  heaps,  soaked  with 
gasoline  and  burned — a  story  which 
Miller  worked  iiast  the  censorship 
after  many  futile  attempts. 

“I  covered  the  last  phases  of 
Franco’s  drive  upon  Toledo  and  en¬ 
tered  Toledo  and  the  Alcazar  with 
Gen.  Franco,”  he  went  on.  “As  we 
entered  the  town  about  mid-day  on 
Sept.  29,  columns  of  thick  smoke  rose 
from  burning  buildings.  San  Juan 
Hospital,  just  outside  the  city,  was 
burning  fiercely  and  the  smoke  bore 
the  stench  of  burning  flesh.  There 
was  much  mystery  about  exactly 
what  happened  at  San  Juan  Hospital, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  wounded  men  were  burned  to 
death  there. 


“We  entered  through  the  famous 
well-named  ‘Gate  of  Blood.’  Inside 
the  gate  lay  crumpled  bodies  cov¬ 
ered  with  dust,  thrown  up  by  pass¬ 
ing  motor  trucks.  Other  bodies  with 
hands  wired  together  lay  in  a  jumble 
at  the  foot  of  a  parapet,  apparently 
having  been  tossed  over  after  being 
executed. 

“The  principal  square,  beside  the 
Alcazar,  was  littered  with  debris  in¬ 
terspersed  with  dead  horses  and 
mules. 

“Stumbling  in  single  file  behind 
Gen.  Franco,  we  clambered  over  the 
vast  hillock  of  broken  rubble  which 
had  been  the  northern  end  of  the 
Alcazar.  Hundreds  of  gaunt  bearded 
men,  their  dazed  eyes  staring  vacant¬ 
ly,  their  faces  the  color  of  old  parch¬ 
ment,  their  hair  and  beards  matted 


“After  the  ceremony,  we  picked  our 
way  through  the  debris,  in  which 


(Continued  on  page  28) 


Of  The  Sun's  total  circula¬ 
tion,  80.7%  is  bought 


AFTER 
3  P.M. 


when  New  Yorkers  begin  to 
go  home  from  work  —  a 
greater  percentage  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  YORK 


.850 


Of  every  thousand  homes  in  Worcester  and  its 
average  1 8-mile  retail  trading  zone  which  every¬ 
day  receive  a  Worcester  daily  paper,  the  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette  covers  more  than  850 — 


Six  days  a  week,  52  weeks  in  the  year 


Average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  for  1936 


UZ.7ZS 


Up  4,437  over  1935 — which  was  up  1,844 
over  1934.  By  just  such  steady  solid  gains 
as  these,  Teleg^ram-Gazette  circulation  has 
gained  30.19  per  cent  in  the  last  12  years. 
Meanwhile  the  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM— 
with  an  average  net  paid  circulation  of  62,- 
214  for  1936 — shows  a  24.28  per  cent  gain 
over  the  same  12-year  period. 


The  rich  and  densely-populated  Worces¬ 
ter  Market  (population  433,0(X)  in  the  city 
and  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone)  is 
effectively  cultivated  through  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  ALONE. 


Not  a  dozen  newspapers  in  competitive 
fields  throughout  the  nation  cover  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  as  effectively  as  the 
Telegram-Gazette  blankets  the  Worcester 
Market. 


Average  net  paid 
daily  circulation 
more  than 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


100,000 

For  Over  9  Years 


George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


Paul  Block  and  Associate*,  National  Representatives 


■ 


with  the  dust  of  pulverized  stone,  set 
up  a  wavering  cheer.  Their  tattered 
earth-colored  uniforms  hung  on  ema¬ 
ciated  bodies.  Women  in  dresses 
stiff  with  dirt,  their  snarled  hair 
like  tangled  strings,  wept  hysteric¬ 
ally. 

“Listless  half-starved  children  stared 
silently.  The  stink  of  unwashed 
bodies,  and  worse,  filled  the  air.  Gen. 
Franco  embraced  Col.  Moscardo,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Alcazar,  and  then 
spoke  to  the  survivors.  Moscardo, 
tall,  stooped  and  careworn,  his  uni¬ 
form  caked  with  dust,  stood  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  unkempt 
beard. 
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•  Many  present  theories  of  distribution  are 
upset  by  the  Plain  Dealer’s  recent  sales 
tax  study— the  first  analysis  ever  published 
by  anyone,  based  on  actual  retail  sales  in 
Ohio.  This  stupendous  record  of  sales 
from  all  of  Ohio’s  276,000  retailers  shows 
an  entirely  new  breakdown  of  market- 
areas.  It  reveals  an  entirely  new  market— 
the  second  largest  in  the  state. 

Write  today  for  booklet  "Retail  Sales  Tax 
Records.”  It  shows  the  total  and  per 
capita  drug,  grocery  and  retail  sales  of 


counties,  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas  in 
Ohio,  as  well  as  independent  and  chain 
store,  grocery  and  drug  volume  by  counties. 

48*2%  of  Ohio^s  Retail  Sales  are 
in  the  Compact  Cleveland  Market 

Nearly  half  of  all  retail  sales  in  Ohio  are 
concentrated  in  the  Compact  Cleveland 
Market.  This  group  of  30  counties  in 
Northeastern  Ohio  spends  767  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  Plain  Dealer  is  the 
only  economical  avenue  to  this  —  Ohio’s 
most  profitable  market.' 


20.8% 
of  Ohio'* 
Volumo 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 


State  of  Ohio 


(GREATER 

^CLEVELAND 


14.2% 

of  Ohio's 
Volumo 


OHIO’S^ 


AREA 


Total  Solo* 
Volumo 

4t  Wookt— 1935 


5.9% 

of  Ohio's 
Volumo 

SUMMIT 

COURTY 

(Akron)  ' 


O  Cuyahoga  (Cleveland) . *331,318,809.80 

O  26  Counties  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland).  225,640,427.04 

Hamilton  (Cincinnati) .  177,784,083.48' 

Franklin  (Columbus) .  120,711,937.27 

Lucas  (Toledo) .  102,352,694.37 

O  Summit  (Akron) .  94,571,288.26 

Montgomery  (Dayton) .  77,575,294.36 

O  Stark  (Canton) . 58,830,542.02 

O  Mahoning  (Youngstown) .  56,852,889.81 


3.7% 

of  Ohio'* 
Volumo 

STARK 

COttRTY 

(Cimtkn) 


3.6% 

of  Ohio'* 
Volumo 


MRMRKING 

COURTY 

(totmiffoumi: 


Total  for  above . *1,245,637,966.41 

Grand  total  for  state  .  ..  1,594,296,114.1.1 


l»31.318.B09.80  $225,640,427.04  »4.571  288.26  »8.830.542.02  »6, 852, 889.81] 

The  Compact  Cleveland  Market 
*767,313,956.93—48.2%  of  Ohio’s  retail  sales 


Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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MILLER  DESCRIBES  HORRORS 
OF  SPANISH  WAR 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


were  strewn  priceless  books  from  the 
library,  many  pierced  by  bullets  and 
stained  with  blood.  Medieval  paint¬ 
ings  tom  by  bullets  and  shells  lay  in 
the  debris.  One  painting  of  a  general 
had  a  big  splash  of  fresh  blood  across 
the  face,  although  it  hung  ten  feet 
above  the  floor. 

■‘In  the  dark  tunnel- like  passages 
100  feet  below  where  the  survivors 
had  lived,  lighted  only  by  dim  flicker¬ 
ing  candles  of  mule  fat,  the  scene  re¬ 
sembled  an  illustration  for  Dante’s 
InfOTio.  Here  1.670  men,  women  and 
children  had  worked,  slept  and  eaten 
during  70  days.  Except  for  a  narrow 
runway  down  the  middle,  the  floor 
was  covered  with  pallets.  Haggard 
and  wizened  women  and  children  still 
lay  inert  on  mattresses,  empty  burlap 
sacking,  and  piles  of  old  historic  uni¬ 
forms  from  the  museum.  Many  were 
too  weak  to  sit  upright.  Others  sat 
silently  clasping  their  emaciated  chil¬ 
dren  who  wailed  in  fright.  Everyone 
in  this  nightmarish  dungeon  was  the 
color  of  mushrooms  grown  in  dark 
places.  The  tunnel  had  almost  no 
ventilation  so  that  the  fetid  air  gagged 
you.  A  tall  hollow-eyed  officer  stood 
proudly  beside  a  little  emaciated 
woman  dressed  in  an  old  bathrobe, 
sitting  on  a  heap  of  old  uniforms, 
nursing  a  tiny  baby  bom  only  a  few 
weeks  before  in  this  dungeon  during 
the  siege. 

“Reynolds  Packard  and  I  talked 
down  there  to  one  young  man,  Lieut. 
Thomas  Cachina,  a  yoimg  cadet  with 
bloodshot,  sunken  eyes  staring  out  of 
a  face  about  the  color  of  waxed  paper. 
He  said,  ‘What  kept  us  alive  during 
this  siege  were  the  97  horses  and  27 
mules  that  were  in  the  Alcazar.  We 
ate  all  of  them  exc^t  one  horse  and 
we  saved  him  because  he  was  a  fine 
stallion,  and  we  saved  him  until  the 
last  hoping  we  would  be  relieved.  We 
didn’t  want  to  kill  him  because  he 
was  such  a  nice  horse.’  And  there 
were  27  mules  that  they  hadn’t  eaten 
yet,  and  when  they  were  gone  they 
would  have  been  finished. 

“He  said,  ‘We  rushed  up  there  with 
even  the  heads  and  made  soup  of 
them.’  Hiey  used  the  fat  for  making 
candles  for  illumination  down  in  the 
dungeons.  ‘For  the  last  27  days,  we 
had  been  rationed  on  one  quart  of 
water  a  day  and  that  is  why  we  look 
as  we  do,  we  couldn’t  wash.  The 
most  terrible  days  were  when  we 
heard  the  sounds  of  drills  driving  the 
mines  underneath  the  Alcazar.  We 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  because 
they  shouted  repeatedly  through 
megaphones,  telling  us  what  they 
were  doing  and  of  the  progress,  and 


298,45S 

w«s  the  average  net  paid  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning  and 
Evening  Issuei)  for  the  month  of 

March,  1937 

This  represents  a  gain  of  9,2S1  over 
March,  19S6  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  circu¬ 
lation  averaged  211,389  per  Sunday  for 
the  month  of  March,  1937 — a  gain  of 
7,976  over  March,  1936. 


Everything  in  Baltimort 
Revolveg  Around 


Momiag  Evening  Sunday 


that  unless  we  surrendered  we  would 
eventually  all  be  blown  to  bits.’ 

“  ‘When  the  mines  Anally  blew  up, 
most  of  us  were  stunned,  and  30  were 
killed  immediately.  One  man  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  immediately  and  two 
others  later.’  For  minutes  they  had  to 
lie  on  the  floors  breathing  through 
cloth  because  of  the  thick  dust  and 
gas.  Then  finally  when  it  cleared 
enough  so  they  could  jump  up,  they 
ran  up  to  the  court  yard,  they  had  to 
fight  off  the  attack  which  they  knew 
would  be  coming  just  as  soon  as  the 
gas  and  smoke  cleared  up  enough. 

“He  said,  ‘We  rushed  up  there  with 
hand  grenades  and  machine  guns  and 
fought  them  off.  The  place  was  car¬ 
peted  with  wounded  and  dead  down 
from  the  top  of  the  courtroom. ‘ 

“He  was  only  about  25  years  old, 
but  his  face  had  deep  lines  just  as 
they  all  had  deep  lines  in  their  faces, 
and  they  were  about  the  color  of 
paper,  wet  paper,  or  wax  paper.  He 
said  that  they  had  a  million  rounds 
of  ammunition  in  the  Alcazar,  and 
they  had  used  about  6,000  rounds  in 
the  defense.  The  Government  in  that 
time  had  fired  11,800  shells  into  the 
Alcazar,  and  about  4,000  hand  gren¬ 


ades,  500  air  bombs,  and  dropped  a 
number  of  big  canisters  of  gasoline 
attached  to  hand  grenades  to  try  to  set 
them  afire. 

While  we  were  going  around  this 
place,  I  got  separated,  because  the 
place  was  a  mess,  and  there  was  so 
much  milling  around  of  these  people 
who  were  still  down  there.  They  had 
no  place  to  go  yet,  and  they  were 
carrying  out  some  of  the  men  from 
the  dungeons  on  stretchers,  taking 
them  to  hospitals.  I  got  out  at  an¬ 
other  entrance,  which  was  rather 
lucky  for  me  because  I  wandered 
around  trying  to  find  my  way  back 
through  these  tortuous  streets  to  the 
main  square  and  that  way  I  think  I 
.saw  some  few  things  that  some  of  the 
others  didn’t  see. 


"There  had  apparently  been  a  great 
deal  of  execution  taking  place  in  the 
interval  between  the  time  they  en¬ 
tered  the  town  and  when  they  let  us 
in.  Understand  they  didn’t  let  us  in 
for  41  hours  after  the  first  elements 
of  Franco’s  people  dropped  into  the 
town. 

“I  suppose  I  must  have  seen  a  hun¬ 
dred  red  places  where  somebody  had 
just  been  killed.  This  was  away  from 


the  fighting  zone,  you  know. 
were  executions,  bumping  off— a  fc 
blob  of  blood  this  big,  quite  fn>.' 
There  would  be  tracks  in  either  4.1 
rection  through  the  blood.  | 

“Even  at  the  cathedral,  right  on  ^ 
side  of  the  door,  the  left-hand  ^ 
of  the  door  as  you  went  into  the 
entrance  of  the  cathedral,  there  vs 
a  great  splash  of  blood  and  later 
found  out  how  that  got  there:  (xteo  l 
the  priests  was  executed  there,  a.  * 
cording  to  the  canon  of  the  cathedr^ 
whom  I  fovmd  later. 

“We  were  I  suppose  about 
hours  in  Toledo  on  that  first  trip, 
then  we  had  to  rush  back  about 
miles  to  Talavera  to  write  out  stuff  ar : 
get  it  censored.  Incidentally,  it  mi^i 
amuse  you,  in  my  story  I  used 
translation  of  the  name  of  that  gatel 
“The  Bloody  Gate.’  ! 

“But  the  censor  cut  out  the  wort 
“bloody.’  He  wasn’t  going  to  have  an, 
blood  about  Toledo. 

"The  next  day  an  AP  man  and 
went  back;  we  were  the  only  ooe^ 
who  went  in  on  that  second  day,  airff 
then  we  went  on  to  some  more  thing; 
which  hadn’t  developed  on  the  fir«j 
(Continued  on  page  30)  I 
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•  FORT  WAYNE 


NEWS-SENTINEL 


DIDN’T  KNOW'^  that  right  here  in  Fort  Wayne 
there  is  available  a  newspaper  with  a  record  of  home  coverage  at¬ 
tained  by  very-  few  publications  in  the  entire  United  StatesI  Your  sales 
message  in  The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  to  98  OUT  OF  EVERY 
100  HOMES  IN  FORT  WAYNE  ...  a  concentration  of  coverage  that 
enables  you  to  tell  it  to  all  Fort  W^ayne”  at  one  low  (»st. 


And,  Mr.  National  Advertiser  and  Agency  Man 


Speaking  of  CONCENTRATION  .  .  .  The  News-Sentinel  goes  into 
SEVEN  OUT  OF  TEN  HOMES  in  the  Retail  Trading  Zone,  giving 

you  effective  coverage  in  this  great  prosperous  market  as  well  as  in  the 
cit\'  of  Fort  Wayne  itself.  That’s  why  we  say:  "Concentrate  your  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel,  ”  Make  sure  that  it’s  on 
vour  next  list! 


A! 


FORT  WAYNE,  I ND. 
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PITCHERSQUE  -  SEE  ? 

1  PRINTS  THESE  HERE 
PITCHERS  ON  POSTCARDS 
ANO  STKKS  'EM  IN  TH' 
DRUGSTORE  WINDER-SEE? 
TOURISTS  GOES  FOR  ‘EM- 
'QUAINT- THEY  CALLS  'EM- 


LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE— Gen*  Without  a  Tfacc? 


By  Harold  Gray 


By  Georse  McManua 
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MILLER  DESCRIBES  HORRORS 
OF  SPANISH  WAR 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


day.  The  hospital  was  still  burning, 
and  as  we  crossed  the  city  there  was 
another  great  fire  going  on  out  toward 
the  south  end  of  the  town,  so  we  went 
right  over  there.  It  was  the  seminary, 
quite  a  nice  building  about  four 
stories  high,  and  we  stood  there  a 
while  watching  the  fire  burning  these 
marvelous  old  paintings  and  chande¬ 
liers — we  could  see  them  cracking — 
and  the  velvet  hangings.  It  had  been 
a  beautiful  place. 

“We  noticed  the  civil  guards  were 
watching  the  doors  rather  intently 
and  it  didn’t  occur  to  us  that  there 
was  any  significance  about  it.  We 
went  over  later  and  saw  G«i.  Varella 
at  his  headquarters.  We  asked,  ‘Is 
everything  finished  here?’ 

“He  said,  ‘Not  quite;  there  are  still 
sc»ne  of  them  in  there.  We  discov¬ 
ered  this  morning  that  there  are  40 
anarchists  in  the  cellar  of  the  semi¬ 
nary.  We  had  them  surrounded,  so 
they  got  drunk  and  they  shouted  their 
war  cry  and  set  fire  to  the  seminary 
and  they  are  all  burning  to  death  or 
have  biuned  to  death  down  in  the 
cellar.’ 

“Of  course,  later  old  General 
Deliano  broadcast  a  little  different 
version  of  it  from  Seville,  so  I  don’t 
know  who  was  right  Deliano  said 
that  they  foimd  these  40  anarchists 
and  they  had  given  them  a  dose  of 
hand  grenades  down  in  the  cellar, 
which  had  set  fire  to  the  s«ninary. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  inci¬ 
dent  which  interested  me,  at  least  and 
it  may  throw  a  little  light  on  the  way 
things  go  down  there.  It  is  the  in¬ 
cident  of  my  arrest  which  happened 
while  I  was  writing  my  first  story. 
I  had  been  out  on  the  Guadarrama 
Front,  and  had  come  back  later  in  the 
evening  to  Talavera.  I  had  a  little 
room  in  the  hotel,  with  no  chair  in  it, 
and  I  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  typewriter  which  I  put  on 
the  bed  because  there  was  no  other 
furniture  in  the  room.  The  door  was 
shoved  open  and  a  couple  of  very 
surly  looking  civil  guards  came  in — 
and  they  are  pretty  mean  any  place 
in  Spain.  The  said,  ‘Yoxir  papers!’ 

“I  pulled  out  my  passport  and  my 
passes,  which  happened  to  be  in  or¬ 
der,  and  they  looked  at  them  and 
shoved  them  in  their  pockets.  They 
said,  ‘Where  is  your  baggage?’  I 
pointed  it  out  I  had  just  a  hand¬ 
bag,  with  some  stationery,  papers  and 
a  change  of  underwear  and  a  few 
things  like  that  and  toilet  materials, 
and  they  turned  it  out  on  the  bed 
and  started  going  through  it  They 
went  through  it  carefully,  looked  at 
every  scrap  of  writing  I  had.  I  had 
some  personal  papers  there,  including 
three  or  four  good  telephone  num¬ 
bers  in  New  York  and  one  or  two  in 
Washington.  Iliey  opened  the  little 
envelopes  with  my  razor  blades  and 
then  they  took  a  razor  blade  and  slit 
the  lining  of  the  bag.  I  kept  asking 
them,  ‘What  is  the  matter,  what  is 
this?’  I  couldn’t  speak  Spanish  very 
well  but  enough  to  make  them  im- 
derstand,  and  they  wouldn’t  tell  me. 
Finally  they  said,  ‘C!ome  on,  you  are 
under  arrest’ 

“They  took  me  out  We  got  out¬ 
side  the  hotel  in  the  dark,  because 
the  town  was  in  darkness  on  account 
of  air  raids.  I  insisted  that  they  take 
me  to  the  military  headquarters  be¬ 
cause  1  had  heard  that  there  was  a 
new  press  officer  there,  and  he  would 
get  me  out  of  this,  that  this  was  a  mis¬ 
understanding.  Finally  they  did  take 
me  to  the  commandant’s  quarters,  and 
here  was  the  press  officer,  a  nice 
young  fellow  who  spoke  English  and 


who  had  been  in  the  legation  at  Lis¬ 
bon.  I  started  telling  him  my  story 
and  he  was  listening  quite  politely 
and  nicely  and  I  thought  I  was  get¬ 
ting  along  all  right,  when  one  of  these 
civil  guards  showed  him  a  paper, 
whereupon  he  suddoily  drew  up  and 
got  very  tough  and  said,  ‘This  is  seri¬ 
ous.  You  are  imder  arrest  and  you 
must  go.’ 

I  said,  ‘But  what  is  it?  It  can’t  be 
anything  very  serious,  my  papers  are 
in  order,  I  haven’t  sent  a  story  yet, 
here  is  what  I  was  writing,  what 
can  this  be?’ 

“  ‘Well,  I  can’t  tell  you  but  you 
must  go  and  there  will  be  an  investi¬ 
gation,  and  if  you  are  innocent  you 
will  be  freed.’ 

“I  started  to  argue  with  him  a  lit¬ 
tle.  I  said,  ‘Let  me  then  cable  my 
London  office  and  say  I  am  under 
arrest.’ 

“  ‘No.’ 

“  ‘Let  me  cable  and  say  they  won’t 
be  hearing  from  me  for  a  day  or  two, 
maybe.’ 

“  No.’ 

“  ‘I  haven’t  had  anything  to  eat  all 
day’ — which  was  perfectly  true.  I 
said,  ‘Let  them  take  me  to  a  restau¬ 
rant  here  so  I  can  get  a  little  food 
before  I  go  to  jaiL’ 

“  ‘No.’ 

“Then  he  got  pretty  tough  and  he 
said,  ‘Take  him.’  They  grabbed  me 
by  the  arms  and  took  me  out  into  the 
street.  The  fellows  formed  a  group 
around  me  again.  Luckily  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent  came  in 
just  then.  He  knew  that  I  was  under 
arrest,  but  he  didn’t  know  what  it 
was  about.  We  started  to  march 
away  and  I  saw  in  the  light  Capt. 
Agradero,  who  was  probably  the  sole 
man  in  all  Spain  who  could  have 
fixed  this  thing  up,  and  one  of  the 
few  that  I  knew  in  that  army.  He 
just  happened  to  appear  in  the  light, 
going  into  the  doorway,  and  I  yelled 
my  name  and  said,  ‘I  am  under  ar¬ 
rest’  I  didn’t  know  whether  he  heard 
me  or  not 

“Well,  we  got  down  to  the  civil 
guard  quarters  and  they  put  me  in  a 
squad  room  first  Some  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  gathered  around  me,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  civil  guards  in  there, 
and  one  fellow  came  up  and  said 
something,  rubbing  his  finger  across 
his  throat  in  the  manner  of  a  knife. 
Then  another  fellow  came  up  and 
said,  ‘Do  you  speak  Spanish?’ 

“I  said,  ‘I  learned  it  in  Mexico  20 
years  ago  but  I  have  forgotten.’ 

He  said,  ‘He  is  a  Mexican.’  Of 
course,  the  Mexicans  are  pretty  \m- 
popular,  because  of  furnishing  arms 
to  the  other  side.  I  hastily  explained 
I  was  not  a  Mexican.  Finally  one 
of  them  gave  me  a  cigarette.  Another 
who  spoke  French  talked  to  me. 
About  two  hours  went  by,  and  then 
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Agradero  came  in.  He  was  gone 
about  an  hour  in  the  interior  of  the 
building  and  then  he  came  out  and 
called  me  in  and  said,  ‘There  has 
been  a  misunderstanding.  Your  Lon¬ 
don  office  smt  you  a  cable  and  it  was 
misunderstood,  and  orders  were  given 
immediately  for  your  arrest.  It  is  all 
cleared  up  now.  I  happened  to  be 
able  to  explain  that  this  was  a  news¬ 
paper  inquiry.  They  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand.  You  know  the  words  “assassi¬ 
nate  Gen.  Molnar”  appeared  in  that 
cable  to  you,  and  they  thought  may¬ 
be  they  had  better  have  you  arrest^ 
immediately.  It  was  rather  lucky  you 
saw  me,  because  you  know  wartime 
and  these  civil  guards  investigate 
after  they  have  acted.’ 

“Well,  that  was  all  right.  I  went 
back  and  the  censor  said,  ‘You  must 
not  send  anything  about  this,  and 
even  when  you  go  out  to  the  frontier 
you  must  send  nothing  about  this  in¬ 
cident.’ 

“I  waited  imtil  I  got  to  the  frontier 
and  sent  it  eventually,  but  about 
three  weeks  later  I  began  to  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  light  on  this  thing.  It  seems  there 
had  been  a  plot  to  assassinate  Gen. 
Molnar  a  few  weeks  before,  or  at 
least  they  thought  there  was,  and  they 
had  cau^t  a  man  who  call^  himself 
a  newspaper  man  named  Noyman.  I 
learned  later  what  the  telegram  said. 
It  said,  ‘Plot  assassinate  Gen.  Molnar. 
How?’  This  had  come  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  office  and  they  snapped  it  up. 
Of  course  I  never  got  the  message. 

“You  might  be  interested  in  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  which  I  can  only  talk  about 
from  the  Franco  side,  of  course.  I 
know  pretty  much  about  the  other 
side.  I  talked  to  our  men  in  Madrid 
on  the  tel^hone.  It  is  just  about  the 
same  as  any  other  war.  Some  of  them 
are  stupid,  and  sometimes  if  you  are 
careful  you  can  wangle  yoiu*  stuff 


through.  I  tried  twice  to  send 
story  about  the  burning  of  the  bo(U 
on  the  battlefield  and  each  time^ 
cut  it  out  because  I  think 
thought  it  would  offend  the  religi^ 
susc^tibilities  abroad.  Final^^ 
found  one  of  these  fellows  who  iaci 
dentally  didn’t  read  English  as  wdl 
spoke  it,  and  so  I  slipped  in  just  o  ' 
line  down  in  the  dispatch  about  sotntt 
thing  else,  and  I  said,  “Saw  six  heii 
ashes  human  debris  battlefidd.^ 
thought  that  might  fool  him  and  it  dj 
He  didn’t  get  it  through  his  head  th  i 
this  referred  to  the  burning  of  hunu  t 
bodies,  so  he  passed  it.  You  can’t  t 
that  very  often,  but  you  can  get  aw; 
with  it  sometimes. 

“In  Madrid  they  are  on  the  ’pho: 
to  our  London  office  three  or  foi 
times  a  day,  sometimes  20  or  30  mir, 
utes  at  a  time.  Now  we  can  even  aj 
them  questions.  Up  to  three  or  fcx. 
months  ago,  you  were  allowed  to  dit^ 
tate  but  you  couldn’t  interrupt  thei 
or  ask  them  questions.  They  havi 
been  getting  more  and  more  lenien; 
and  now  we  talk  to  them  and  as 
them  questions,  and  you  can  hear  tk 
shells  exploding  over  the  tele{dione 
We  take  the  stuff  on  a 
device,  and  we  have  a  number  of  rec¬ 
ords  which  have  the  sounds  of  sheL 
exploding  somewhere  aroimd  the  tele¬ 
phone  building.  Sometimes  the  fel¬ 
lows  say,  ‘Do  you  hear  that  one?’  anc 
there  it  is  on  the  record. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  something  more 
about  my  trip  into  Oviedo.  Packarc 
and  I  are  the  only  men  who  have 
ever  yet  been  into  Oviedo.  This  fight, 
ing  around  Oviedo  has  never  beec 
publicized  very  much  in  the  United 
States. 

“We  heard  that  Oviedo  was  rdieved 
and  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent  We 
got  within  about  35  miles  of  the  dtv 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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30  NEW  FACTORIES 
FOR  KALAMAZOO  ... 

Hit  this  Buii's  Eye 
of  Good  Business  .  .  . 
with  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette 

Kalamazoo  1936  building  construction  was  up  400%  com¬ 
pared  to  1935.  Thirty  new  industrial  buildings  now  are  going 
up!  Consumers  Power  Company  is  spending  half  a  million 
dollars  on  new  generating  equipment!  Hit  this  active,  pros¬ 
perous  Michigan  market  at  one-paper  cost  with  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette.  Write  or  call  I.  A.  Klein,  50  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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-r^o-Muuu%ux  OF  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  RADIUS 


MERCHANDISE  is  sold,  not  to  the  square  mile,  but  to  population. 
The  population  of  the  Indianapolis  Radius  (white  area  on  map)  is 
greater  than  any  one  of  twenty-six  entire  states.  Yet  the  far¬ 
thest  point  is  but  a  little  over  70  miles  from  Indianapolis. 
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CITY  OF  HOMES.  Only  11%  of  all  Indianapolis  families  live  in  apartments  and  du¬ 
plexes.  41.6%  own  their  own  homes.  This  means  a  rich  sales  field  for  those  who  sell 
electrical  appliances,  heating  and  plumbing  equipment,  home  furnishings  and  other 
products  that  sell  to  the  home. 
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SPENDING  $515,988,510  in  retail  stores  (estimated  19.56  sales  volume),  families  in  the 
56  counties  of  the  Indianapolis  Radius  comprise  a  MUST  market  for  all  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  How  much  they  spend  for  YOUR  products  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
bid  you  make  for  their  business  through  th.eir  preferred  daily  newspaper.  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 
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With  an  average  of  more  than  one  passenger 
car  to  every  family,  Marion  county  (A.  B.  C. 

Indianapolis)  ranks  as  one  of  the  nation  s 
top  markets  for  not  only  automobiles  and 
automotive  equipment,  but  also  for  any  and 
all  other  types  of  merchandise. 

GREATER  PROFIT,  LESS  COS! 
its  market — thoroughly,  forcefu 
centrated  space  in  this  one  paper 
Radius  yield  a  higher  profit  on  tl 

Experienced  advertisers  know  that  The  News  sells 
ly,  economically — ALONE.  By  using  dominant,  con- 
at  reasonable  cost,  they  have  made  the  Indianapolis 
leir  volume  of  sales. 
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MILLER  DESCRIBES  HORRORS 
OF  SPANISH  WAR 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


at  a  headquarters,  and  said  that  we 
wanted  to  go  into  Oviedo.  They  didn’t 
seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  it.” 
After  signing  releases  freeing  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government  from  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  harm  they  might  suffer, 
tliey  were  allowed  to  go  on. 

“They  said,  ‘You  can  start  out  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  At  Elscamplero  you 
will  have  to  leave  yotu:  car  and  go  in 
with  some  troops,  because  there  is 
still  firing  on  the  road.’ 

“So  we  went  with  our  faithful  Ri¬ 
cardo,  who  had  been  through  some 
pretty  hot  affairs.  We  drove  up  to 
Escamplero.  When  we  got  near,  there 
was  quite  a  lot  of  sniping.  Maybe 
two  or  three  or  four  times  a  minute 
there  would  be  a  rifle  shot  here  and 
there.  Ricardo  began  to  get  cold  feet. 
This  shooting  annoyed  him  very  much, 
and  he  said  no,  he  was  not  going  to 
wait. 

“Here  we  were.  There  was  nothing 
going  on  at  all  in  this  little  village 
of  five  or  six  houses.  We  got  to  see 
the  Lieutenant  in  command  and  he 
said,  ‘When  anything  goes  in  there  I 
will  get  you  on  it,’  so  pretty  soon  a 
couple  of  busloads  of  soldiers  came 
along.  He  said,  ‘You  go  in  one  and 
Packard  in  the  other.’  I  think  we 
went  ahead  about  a  mile  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  terrible  fight — when  I  say 
Terrible,’  I  never  heard  so  much  rifle 
shooting.  The  fighting  was  going  on 
right  ahead  of  us  about  two  miles, 
dominating  the  road.  Well,  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  going  on  at  the  rate  of  maybe 
four  or  five  hundred  rifle  shots  a 
minute.  It  went  on  for  some  homs. 
There  was  a  little  artillery  and  ma¬ 
chine  gvinning.  Then  some  fighting 
broke  out  on  the  righi  about  a  mile, 
and  then  some  shooting  on  the  left, 
and  then  some  shells  began  going  over 
our  heads,  bursting  behind  about  500 
yards,  and  we  got  pretty  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Here  they  were  on  four  sides 
of  us,  and  so  were  the  soldiers. 

“We  foimd  that  they  had  never  been 
under  fire  before.  These  were  all 
young  volunteers  who  had  never 
heard  a  rifle  fired  in  anger  before. 
TTiey  were  just  about  as  unhappy  as 
we  were.  This  went  on  until  nearly 
one  o’clock,  when  it  finally  died  down. 
We  got  in,  and  as  we  went  on  a  couple 
of  miles  we  came  to  a  place  where 
the  fighting  had  been,  and  there  were 
still  the  dead  and  wounded  lying 
around.  The  wounded,  some  of  them, 
were  shouting  at  us,  trying  to  get  our 
attention,  wanting  to  be  picked  up, 
probably.  Just  beyond  that,  then,  the 
firing  opened  on  us.  Some  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  lay  down  and  put  their  bedding 
rolls  around  their  heads  and  some 
were  very  badly  scared.  One  fellow 
was  lying  with  his  head  on  my  knee, 
pretty  white  and  shaky.  Luckily  they 
shoot  very  badly,  because  we  had  only 
one  man  killed,  and  as  soon  as  we  got 
through  it  they  stopped  and  took  him 
out  and  dumped  him  on  the  side  of 
the  road.  Hiey  didn’t  carry  him  into 
Oviedo. 

“We  went  down,  then,  to  see  Gen¬ 
eral  Arranda.  He  gave  us  as  much 
dope  as  he  could.  He  had  started 
with  2,000  men  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege;  he  had  500  men  left  at  the 
time  he  was  relieved.  They  had  been 
able  in  the  last  day  or  so  to  shove  in 
a  couple  or  three  hundred  more  by 
having  them  run  the  gaimtlet.  He 
told  me  that  600  civilians  had  been 
killed  in  the  bombing.  Some  sections 
were  in  absolute  ruins.  I  don’t  know 
that  there  is  any  way  that  I  can  ever 
convey  to  anybody  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  this  little  narrow  mountain 
over  which  we  came,  this  city  was 


surrounded  by  hills,  the  hills  were  all 
held  by  the  gov«Timent  people,  that 
is,  the  Austrian  miners,  and  that  this 
situation  had  been  going  on  for  90 
days  and  is  still  going  on  more  or  less 
now  after  nine  months,  and  that  they 
had  fighting  in  the  city  almost  daily. 
Those  fellows  would  come  in  on  forays 
and  they  came  in  while  we  were 
there. 

“They  cut  the  road,  and  we  were 
in  there  besieged  and  couldn’t  get  out. 
So  then  Arranda  said,  ‘Maybe  we  can 
shove  one  through  in  the  morning.’ 
Foim  times  during  the  day  we  got  into 
trucks  and  each  time  they  decided 
we  had  better  not. 

“Along  toward  sunset  they  said, 
‘Well  now,  after  dark  we  are  going  to 
go,  but  we  are  waiting  for  convoys 
coming  in  and  we  can’t  pass  on  that 
mountain  road,  so  we  will  have  to  wait 
until  they  get  in.’  So  we  sat  on  the 
trucks  there  for  about  an  hour.  Pretty 
soon  the  convoy  came  in,  about  30 
trucks,  with  perhaps  25  men  in  each 
one,  and  they  had  12  dead  and  18 
wounded  and  started  imloading  them 
in  the  square.  We  started  gulping, 
because  we  were  going  to  go  right 
through  this  right  away.  They  came 
around,  the  officers,  and  said,  ‘Lie 
down  as  soon  as  you  get  outside  of 
the  town,  with  yoiu"  feet  toward  the 
hill,  with  your  head  away,  no  smok¬ 
ing,’  and  they  turned  out  all  the  lights 
on  the  trucks  and  we  started  to  run 
the  gauntlet. 

“Of  coiu^  it  was  darker  and  we 
had  an  advantage.  About  two  miles 
outside  they  would  open  on  us  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  I  don’t  know 
today  how  many  people  were  hit  in 
our  convoy  because  we  don’t  know 
what  happened  to  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
voy. 

“A  little  further  on,  suddenly  our 
truck  stopped  and  Packard  heard  the 


fellow  say,  'The  gasoline  has  all  run  | 
out.’  We  jumped  out  and  grabbed 
the  tailboard  of  the  truck  ahead  while  I 
it  was  still  moving,  and  we  got  out.  i 
So  we  never  knew  what  happened  to 
the  rest  of  that  convoy.  At  Soles  we  I 
snatched  a  few  hours  sleep  and  some  | 
food,  and  then  started  on  a  24  hours’ 
motor  trip  to  Burgos  to  file  this  stuff.  I 
“There  was  a  town  of  70,000  people 
that  hadn’t  had  any  meat  for  two  | 
months.  I  thought  then  that  if  they 
went  on  much  longer  they  couldn’t 
last  more  than  a  few  weeks.  What 
they  are  like  now,  God  only  knows. 
You  could  see  from  their  faces  the  ' 
state  they  were  in.  Incidentally  they 
had  one  room  and  only  one  bed,  so 
being  the  boss  I  got  the  bed  and 
Packard  slept  on  the  floor.  During 
the  night  they  came  into  the  town  two 
or  three  times.  Once  they  got  right 
in  within  no  less  than  4()0  yards  of 
our  hotel  and  the  bullets,  about  a 
dozen,  hit  the  side  of  the  hotel  and  I 
woke  up  Packard,  sleeping  on  the 
floor  very  heavily,  and  said,  ‘What  are 
we  going  to  do?’  There  wasn’t  any 
cellar  in  the  hotel.  We  had  already 
ascertained  that.  So  we  just  lay  there, 
and  they  drove  them  out.  We  could 
hear  the  running  feet.  We  got  up 
once  and  looked  out — the  windows 
were  all  blown  out — and  we  could  see 
fellows  running  about  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  That  is  still  going  on.  What 
the  state  of  these  people  must  be,  God 
knows.” 


JOINS  ‘REAL  ESTATE’ 

William  H.  Wilson,  former  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  and  for  many 
years  western  representative  of  the 
Hearst  morning  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  Real 
Estate,  Chicago  weekly  publication, 
as  national  advertising  manager. 
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While  you  are  doing  what  you 
will  be  doing,  the  most  families 
in  Minneapolis  tonight  are  read¬ 
ing  The  Minneapolis  Star.  This 
up-to-the-minute  newspaper  is 
delivered  into  a  third  more  city 
homes  than  the  second  evening 
newspaper.  The  Minneapolis 
Star  is  now  the  Northwest's  larg¬ 
est  evening  newspaper.  Net 
paid  average  for  March  exceed¬ 
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Are  you  buying  comics  here, 
newspictures  there,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  column  from  Whatsiz, 
and  a  crossword  puzzle  from 
Whosiz? 

NEA  includes  them  all 
in  one  budget  service . . . 
quality  features  meeting 
every  editorial  need  be¬ 
yond  local  coverage  and 
wire  news. 

Through  the  years  this  policy 
of  completeness  has  estab¬ 
lished  NEA  as  the  world's 
greatest  newspaper  feature 
service.  Editors  who  receive 
NEA  material  know  that 
their  feature  worries  are 
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News  Features 
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Fiction 
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Boston,  Thuksdav,  February  18,  1937 _ _ 

.  Editorials  • 


'“First  the  bladl 


Maditon  Would  Hava  Incffaoed  the  (.ourr*  Powero 


ONE  Of  the  most  curious  and  astonish-  the 
"^in*  historical  lallacles  that  has  ever  *1 

aalned  currency  lit  the  Um^St^s  ^ 

Is  that  which  purporu  to  make  Jain 
MadlJon  the  author  o«  the  pUn  to  em- 
power  congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vme.  to  ^ 
^errlde  decision,  ol  the  Supreme  ^urt^  o 
This  assertion,  arising  out  of  a  recent  ^ 
book  by  Morris  Ernst,  is  cited  in  some  j 

quarter,  mi  basis  lor  the  re«rtull<m  to  ^  , 

end  introduced  In  Congress  by 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  and  Homer  T.  Bone_  i 
It  the  gentlemen  Horn  MonUna  and 
wa-^hlngton  are  aware  ol  the  historical  in 
Mcts.  they  doubtlemi  will  P«'''  «  'T'  * 
their  proposal  stand  on  lU  own  »eet  ^ 
rather  than  Invoke  lot  it  the  mantle  ol 

What  he  proposed,  as  » 

verllled  by  consulting  hl»  “Deh^** ' 
Federal  Convention  ol  IW. 
dates  ol  July  21  and  “  , 

associate  the  court  with  the  s 

the  exercise  ol  the  veto  power  belore  an 
act  Should  become  law.  This  would  not 
have  removed  their  authority 
as  mterpreters  ol  the  Constitution  to 
“as.  upm^  It.  constitutional  validity. 

instead  ol  reducing  the  power  ol  the 
supreme  Court  Justices,  as  •■•'>*™ls”  now 
are  essaying  to  do.  It  would  have  aug¬ 
mented  their  authority  by  ‘ 

nrlor  right  to  express  an  effective  opln 
ion  on  iMb  wisdom  and  policy  ol 
uSi-thrvery  thing  their  attackers  now 
criticise  them  lor 

That  this  Is  a  correct  interpretation 
appears  Irom  sUtements  ol  three 
legm  scholars  ol  the  “*wu- 

Madlson  took  no  exception.  James  Wll 
son  who  llrst  broached  the 

as  his  second,  advocated  It  on 
the  ground  that  mere  power 
give  effect  to  unconstitutional  legislation 
not  enough,  that  the  judges  should 
have  opportunity  to  throw  their  Influence 
Hjimst'^nwlse.^njusl  and  destructive 

'Tmh«  Martin  objected  ‘hat  this  would 
give  the  Judges  '  a  double  negative,  since 


the  question  ol  constitutionality  ol  laws 
•  will  come  before  the  Judges 
nroDer  offlclal  character.  Col.  George  . 
MaMn— all  this  according  to  Madisons  i 
own  notes — replied  that. 

In  UiU  capscltr  uwy  '““lil  *" 

CSM  only  Uw  operation  ol  laws,  ^ey  cMld 
declare  u  unconstitutional  Uw  void.  Bu^il.i 
^«J?tSew  law  nowei«r  unjust, oppreosl.e 

unlto  thlTdeecnptlon.  they 

s;.”ss;‘5.:v.irrrsi:e‘n!s^mc 

juOses.  ol  linns  aid  In  prevenunf  every  im 
pioper  tow- 

Madison's  oam  motion. 
ing  on  the  later  dale,  provided  only  t^l 
a  bUl  repassed  over  objection  by  l*!' 
essary  majorities  "shall  become  »  >»*• 
But  by  the  prevailing 
the  convention,  as  Illustrated  In  these 
quoUtlons  and  others  that  could  be  given, 
a  '  law  would  still  be  subject  to  the  Judi¬ 
cial  test  ol  conlormlty  to  the  basic  or  | 
supreme  law  ol  the  land,  the  Constitution. 

I  Indeed.  Madison  hlmsell  said  at  another 
point  (July  22) .  with  respect  to  state  con¬ 
stitutions.  that. 


A  law  nolatlna  a  constitution  rsUhtlUi^  j 

bv  Ihb^ies  as  nuU  and  void  .  .  .  and  U  ,  . 
would  be an^J  »nd  danfwous  doctrine  iltat  ; 
I^^iJTcould  Chance  the  conauiution 

under  which  tt  held  it*  eaiatonce.  1  i 

If  the  advocates  of  measures  for  clip-  I 
ping  the  wings  ol  the  Supreme  Court 
fhlnk  that  Madison  meant  f 1 
the  Legislature  or  Congrtss.  let  them  ex  ] 
nialn  why  he  advocated  his  measure  on  , 
?he  grS  that  "It  would  be  t.selul  to  the  ^ 
Judiciary  department  by  giving  | 

lionol  litallcs  ours)  opportunity  ol  de 
lending  Hsell  against  legislative  en 
croaclmenU."  II  they  assume  he  meant 
to  pave  the  way  lot 
them  ask  themselves  why  he 
according  to  Yates's  notes) 

Government  ought  to  be  so  “ 

to  protect  the  propertied  minority  against  | 
the  landless  majority. 

In  short,  any  who  attnbuU  to  James 
Madison  authorship  “I ‘he  P'*"  J® 
Conaress  to  set  aside  the  Constitution  by 
two-thirds  vote,  notwtthstandir^ihe  Su¬ 
preme  court,  should  be  required  to  cite 
their  authority. 


It  SKeds  Up  on 

Bef  Situations 

Half-thinkers  and  propagandists  daily  distort  and  misinter- 
pret  ihe  actions  and  words  of  key  individuals,  setting  astray 
other  men  who  are  trying  to  determine  the  direction  in  which 
they  should  advance. 

Goiiig  to  original  sources  and  uncovering  the  facts,  The 
Christian  Science  .Monitor,  with  no  motive  but  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  truth,  presents  the  facts  for  the  guidance  of  its  readers. 

The  disclosure  of  the  fallacy  of  a  widely  circulated  opinion 
regarding  James  Madison  and  his  attitude  on  the  Supreme 
Court  -printed  in  the  Monitor  February  18 — is  an  example 
of  the  timeliness  of  the  ^^onitor’s  presentation  of  important 
truths. 

Such  a  background,  with  its  attendant  reader-confidence, 
has  e.xceptional  value  for  the  advertiser — local  or  national. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  MONITOR  SAY? 


SPEAKING  WITH  AUTHORITY 
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orders,  and  otherwise  carrying  on  in 
an  anti-social  manner.  This  was  im¬ 
portant  news,  and  it  deserved  to  be 
printed.  But  not  once  during  the 
whole  uproar  was  there  any  hint  that 
there  had  been  any  provocation  from 
the  other  side.  The  employers  were 
represented  as  mere  criminals,  and 
not  a  word  was  said  about  the  forays 
and  extortions  that  had  scared  them 
in  the  first  place,  and  set  them  to 
doing  the  silly  and  brutal  things  that 
.scared  men  always  do. 

"The  second  example  is  le.ss  glaring 
but  almost  as  significant.  Last  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Eiducation 
Association  was  meeting  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  There  were  thousands  of 
■gogues'  in  attendance,  and  they  de¬ 
voted  a  week  to  discussing  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  trade.  What  they  .said 
and  did  got  very  little  space  in  the 
newspapers,  and  perhaps  deserved 
even  less.  But  on  Feb.  21,  .30  of  them 
put  their  heads  together  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  White  House,  whoop¬ 
ing  up  the  raid  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  one  great  paf>er  that  I  could  men¬ 
tion— but  will  not  on  advice  of  coun¬ 
sel — that  telegram  got  a  swell  spot  on 
Page  1,  and  then  jumped  to  nearly  a 
column  on  Page  2.  with  a  full  list  of 
signers  at  the  end.  No  one  in  the 
office  seemed  to  notice  that  only  30 
had  signed  out  of  more  than  3,000  in 
attendance,  that  the  telegram  had  been 
prepared  by  two  professional  radicals, 
and  that  it  no  more  represented  the 
general  opinion  of  the  assembled 
gogues  than  it  did  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  itself. 

“I  am  not  arguing  that  this  tele¬ 
gram  should  have  been  ignored.  It 
was  actually,  in  its  way,  news,  though 
certainly  not  important  news.  All  I 
am  arguing  is  that  printing  it  with¬ 
out  a  gloss,  like  printing  the  La- 
Follette  testimony  without  a  gloss,  was 
plainly  misleading.  In  controversial 
matters  the  news  can  never  be  one 
side  only;  it  must  be  both  sides.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  American  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  face  of  the  immense 
propaganda  now  flooding  them,  have 
forgotten  or  neglected  that  capital 
fact.  In  an  effort  to  let  everyone  be 
heard  they  have  given  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  most  vocal  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  side.  They  will  never  be  doing 
their  duty  until  they  invent  some  way 
to  strike  a  better  balance.  They  will 
rot  be  printing  the  true  news  until 
they  show  what  is  behind  every 
effort  to  corrupt  it. 

“But  here  I  wander  off  into  the 
news-room,  which  is  not  my  present 
theme.  The  editorial-room,  to  rettirn 
to  it,  is  a  much  sadder  sight.  Its  brave 
lads  are  trying  to  sweep  back  an 
ocean  with  brooms.  Worse,  they  dili¬ 
gently  avoid  big  brooms,  and  use  only 
tiny  little  ones.  Yet  worse,  every 
sweeper  is  blindfolded  and  knee- 
haltered  before  he  begins,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  square  feet  of  the 
shore.  No  wonder  the  waves  roll  in.” 

WISCONSIN  PRESS  TO  MEET 

Wisconsin  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  in  Madi¬ 
son  this  week-end.  In  connection  with 
th»  annual  meeting,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
is  cooperating  with  the  association  in 
conducting  a  newspaper  improvement 
contest,  one  of  three  new  contests  be¬ 
ing  staged  this  year  by  the  association. 
The  other  contests  are  designed  to 
find  the  publishers  who  have  done  the 
best  job  of  handling  country  corre¬ 
spondence  and  performed  the  best 
community  service  during  the  last 
year. 


Cited  Editor  to  Fight 
Akron  Contempt  Charge 

Akron,  O.,  April  19. — Editor  Walter 
Morrow  of  the  Akron  Times  Press  was 
ordered  by  Common  Pleas  Judge  Wal¬ 
ter  Wanamaker  to  appear  April  23  to 
.show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
penalized  for  contempt  of  court  in  the 
now-celebrated  Summit  county  “grand 
jury  secrecy”  case. 

Morrow  has  engaged  Robert  Guin- 
ther,  noted  constitutional  law  author¬ 
ity,  as  a  defense  counsel  and  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  battle  the  judge’s 
order  “through  every  court."  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  contempt  charge  as  "a 
direct  challenge  to  press  freedom.” 

Morrow  was  cited  for  contempt 
after  he  had  ordered  his  reporters 
to  publish,  as  usual,  names  and  facts 
in  grand  jurv  proceedings  last  week. 
Wanamaker  had  ordered  that  all  pro¬ 


ceedings  of  the  jury  be  kept  out  of 
the  newspapers.  The  Beacon  Journal 
also  published  the  facts,  but  there 
was  no  citation,  the  judge  deeming 
that  the  Times  Press  had  been  the 
first  to  violate  his  order. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  while 
the  law  does  not  deny  the  right  of 
newspapers  to  grand  jury  proceed¬ 
ings,  neither  does  it  specifically  per¬ 
mit  it.  The  practice  in  Summit  county 
has  always  been  to  publish  such  facts 
and  names  in  grand  jury  proceedings 
that  are  part  of  the  public  record. 
Newspapermen  have  always  consid¬ 
ered  everything  outside  the  immediate 
grand  jury  room  itself  as  part  of 
their  “beat.” 

Morrow  told  Editor  &  Purlisher  that 
he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  fight  the  case 
through  to  ultimate  victory,  holding 
that  a  defeat  would  be  a  direct  in¬ 
fringement  on  press  freedom. 


M.  E.  BANS  “WILL”  IN  COPY 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  20— When  mu,, 
use  of  the  verbs  “will"  and  "would 
became  annoying.  Managing  Edilo- 
John  Bowen  of  the  Kuickerbockr' 
Press  decided  to  do  something  abou'i 
it.  He  issued  this  edict  to  the  staff 
"The  word  ‘will’  is  prohibited  excep 
when  meaning  documents  or  whwt 
it  is  in  a  quote."  For  several  day,, 
the  Knickerbocker  Press  publish^ i 
without  using  the  word  "wiU"  ir| 
stories.  As  a  substitute,  the  “is  to  be 
form  was  adopted.  Copy  desk  mer 
even  changed  telegraph  copy  to  cor,, 
form  to  the  new  style. 

NAMED  PURCHASING  AGENT 

Richard  M.  Dwyer  has  been  namec 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Neiv  Yori: 
Sun.  succeeding  William  Leonhard’ 
who  recently  resigned. 


Every  city  is  a  hub  .  . .  center  of  an  industrial 
or  agricultural  wheel 

.  .  in  vast,  rich,  busy 
Central  New  York 
SYRACUSE  is  the  HUB! 

The  Post- Standard 

is  the  DRIVING  POWER 

that  MOVES  the  WHEEL! 

• 

WHY? 

THE  POST-STANDARD  . .. 

IS  the  HOME  PAPER  in  300  cities  and  towns  in 
this  territory. 

2.  HAS  a  circulation  that  is  UNDUPLICATED. 

3  REGISTERS  the  most  consistent  and  RE- 
*  TAINED  circulation  GROWTH. 

A  IS  strongest  in  READER  CONFIDENCE  among 
’  families  with  BUYING  POWER. 

• 

In  FOODS.  LIQUOR.  AUTOMOBILES,  BUILDING  MA¬ 
TERIALS,  TRAVEL,  DRUGS,  WOMEN’S  WEAR- 
WHATEVER  YOUR  CLASSIFICATION— HERE  IS  THE 
MARKET— THIS  NEWSPAPER.  THE  MEDIUM!  And, 
you  can  name  your  preference: 

COLORGRAVURE 

(half  pages  and  full  page") 

4  COLOR  COMICS 

(full  size,  tabloid,  strips) 

ROP  COLOR 

(1  Color  and  Black) 

(2  Colors  and  Black) 

(3  Colors  and  Black) 

.  .  .  Minimum  space,  1000  lines 

The  Post- Standard 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  Representatives 


^''REGISTER  CITY”  is  the  large,  prosperous  trading  center,  completely  covered  by  Connecticut’s  largest  news¬ 
paper — The  New  Haven  Register.  Register  City’s  population  342,109 — 57  population  centers — 32  town¬ 
ships.  More  people,  in  more  towns,  read  The  Register  each  evening  than  any  other  Connecticut  newspaper. 

May  we  send  you  a  brochure  in  colors  that  interestingly  describes 
“Register  City’* — the  great  Connecticut  Market  for  test  campaigns? 

Address:  Advertising  Director,  The  New  Haven  Register,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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likes  Sportsmanship^* 
at  Editors*  Conventions 

“nie  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  in  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week,  won  encomiums 
from  one  of  the 
world’s  most  sea¬ 
soned  conven¬ 
tion-goers. 

Mrs.  Fanny  S. 
Sweeney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Reporting 
Company  of  New 
York  City,  who 
has  attended 
hundreds  of  con¬ 
ventions  in  the 
course  of  a  busy 
reportorial  ca¬ 
reer,  remai4ced 
that  this  was  her  favorite. 

"I  reported  the  first  meeting  in 
1923  and  I  have  been  to  all  but  one 
since  that  time,”  Mrs.  Sweeney  said. 
“1  always  feel  that  I  can’t  afford  to 
stay  away  because  I  shall  miss  some¬ 
thing  worth  while.” 

Mrs.  Sweeney  said  that  at  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  newspaper  editors  she 
had  heard  the  funniest  speech  she 
had  ever  reported.  “It  was  made  last 
year  by  John  Morrison,  editor  of  the 
Greenville,  Pennsylvania,  Record- 
Argus,”  she  said,  “and  dealt  with  the 
tribulations  of  a  small  town  news¬ 
paper  man.  It  marked  the  first  time 
in  more  than  20  years  of  speech  re¬ 
porting  that  I  have  laughed  aloud.” 

She  estimates  that  in  16  years  of 
reporting  the  conventions  ^te  hap 
recorded  speeches  totalling  about 
2,000,000  words. 

“I  like  particularly  to  cover  the 
conventions  of  the  newspaper  editors 
because  they  are  not  a  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  society,”  Mrs.  Sweeney  said. 
“They  criticize  themselves  frequently, 
sometimes  it  seems  to  me  almost  too 
sevoely,  and  they  don’t  hesitate  to 
bring  outsiders  in  to  tell  them  ^at 
is  wrong  with  their  newspapers.  In 
fact  Fve  seen  them  take  a  lot  of  hard 
knocks  with  splendid  sportsmanship.” 


PAPER  FIRMS  INCREASE  PAY 

Montreal,  April  19 — Wage  increases 
affecting  about  2,800  employes  were 
announced  this  week  by  major  paper 
companies  operating  in  the  St  Mau¬ 
rice  Valley.  Consolidated  Paper  Corp., 
Ltd.,  stated  a  two-cent  increase  will 
be  made  April  23  to  all  hourly  work¬ 
ers.  A  siTnilar  increase  will  be  made 
by  Canadian  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  to  917  onployes  May  1.  Com¬ 
mon  labor  at  the  International  plants 
will  receive  40  cents  an  hour  and  the 
highest  paid  machine  t«iders  will 
draw  $1.43  an  hour.  This  is  the  high¬ 
est  basic  wage  paid  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  in  Canada. 


WEVD  BACKING  CITED 

B.  Chamey  Vladick,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward, 
New  York  City,  testified  March  25  at 
a  Federal  Communications  Conunis- 
sion  hearing  in  Washington  that  the 
publishers  of  his  newspaper  had 
pledged  at  least  $250,000  to  “build  up” 
Radio  Station  WEVD  of  New  York. 
An  additional  advance  of  $100,000  was 
agreed  upon  if  it  should  prove  nec¬ 
essary.  WEVD  is  contesting  with  four 
Brooklsm  stations  —  WARD,  WLTH, 
WBBC  and  WVFW — for  time  on  the 
1,400  kilocycle  broadcasting  channel 
which  the  Brooklyn  stations  now 
share. 

NEW  TELEVISION  TESTS 

Field  tests  of  RCA  experimental 
television  with  the  new  441 -line  defi¬ 
nition  were  resumed  recently  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  on 
the  largest  scale  ever  undertakoi  in 
the  United  States.  Throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  months  test  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  televised  daily  from  the 
NBC  transmitter  in  the  Empire  State 
Tower.  Quality  of  reception  will  be 
checked  by  NBC  engineers  on  more 
than  75  receivers  placed  at  selected 
points  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area. 


GEORGE  GALLUP  ASKS 
SOME  QUESTIONS 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


is  no  reason  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find  why  newspapers  should  confine 
themselves  so  largely  to  the  reporting 
of  spot  news,  both  important  and  un¬ 
important.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
newspaper  should  not  extend  its  do¬ 
main  over  the  entire  realm  of  ideas 
and  opinions  as  well  as  the  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  day.  There  are  many  fields 
of  interest  which  newspapers  make 
no  systematic  effort  to  cover,  except 
in  a  very  indirect  and  minor  way.  I 
refer  particularly  to  medicine,  science, 
education,  religion,  labor  and  social 
problems.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Readers’  Digest,  or  in  any  other  maga¬ 
zine,  for  that  matter,  which  could  not 
be  printed  with  propriety  in  a  news¬ 
paper? 

“Why  is  it  that  Readers’  Digest  has 
achieved  such  a  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess. 

“Every  month  an  estimated  3,000,000 
persons  pay  25  cents  for  this  maga¬ 
zine.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it 
is  that  it  appeals  to  men  and  women 
equally,  and  to  all  age  levels.  Why 


has  it  been  so  successful?  And  what 
lessons  can  the  newspaper  man  learn 
from  it? 

“The  newspaper  finds  itself  today 
in  a  three-cornered  fight  for  the  timy 
of  its  readers.  It  is  a  free-for-all  fight 
among  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
the  radio.  The  radio  is  rapidly  capi¬ 
talizing  upon  and  exploiting  every 
interest  heretofore  regarded  as  sacred 
to  the  newspaper.  Magazines  of  the 
character  of  Time  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  invade  the  province  of  the 
press. 

"Now  we  even  have  picture  maga¬ 
zines  doing  what  oiu-  Sunday  roto  sec¬ 
tions  have  attempted  to  do  for  the  last 
decade. 

“And  I  am  just  foolish  enou^  to 
believe  that  in  such  a  fight  it  is  safer 
to  trust  facts  brought  to  light  by  re¬ 
search  than  to  trust  instinct. 


LICENSE  BUREAU  FOR  DRIVERS 

The  Toledo  Blade  recently  con¬ 
ducted  its  annual  automobile  license 
bureau  in  its  business  office  for  the 
convenience  of  motorists.  Four  clerks 
were  assigned  to  the  bimeau  in  the 
closing  rush,  and  several  thousand 
Toledoans  availed  themselves  of  the 
service. 


Git7  and  Connty  ranking  fram  bnylng 
pawer  fmrrey  far  19A7  of  ^*Salaa  Man* 

Micmimt.** 


Oil,  apriculture.  wholesale  and  retail  trade — and 
a  mass  spirit  of  progress — multiply  wealth  in  Dallas 
county  to  give  it  the  rank  of  fourth  county  in  the 
nation  in  effective  buying  income  per  family;  fourth 
under  buying  power  index. 

Dallas,  fifth  ranking  city  in  the  nation  in  income 
per  capita,  serves  the  richest  trade  area  of  a  wealthy 
state — Dallas  County  and  36  others  where  money  is 
made  and  is  spent.  Millions  of  dollars  pour  into 
Dallas  from  the  greatest  oil  fields  in  the  world,  rich 
farm  lands,  wide-awake  towns — all  at  the  city’s  door¬ 
step.  This  year,  Dallas  expects  to  equal  or  surpass 
the  six  and  one-third  million  attendance  of  the  1936 
Centennial  Exposition  at  the  Greater  Texas  and 
Pan-American  Exposition  for  1937. 

Spendable  wealth  makes  Dallas  County  and  Dallas 
important  to  the  national  field  of  merchandising. 
The  Dallas  News  and  The  Dallas  Journal  are  the 
media  for  effective  coverage  of  this  fertile  section. 


Dallas  caanty 
eMtars  a  black 
al  S7  cattBties 
wblab  fans  tbc 
riabast  trade  area 
of  Tsaas  and  laak 
ta  Dallas  as  tbalr 
oictrapalls  and 
natnral  market 
eenter. 


^^Texas*  Major  Market  Newspapers** 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  (Evening)  Journal 

Representatives:  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC. 

Associates:  The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News,  The  Texas  Almanac  and  State  Industrial  Guide 
Radio  Station  WFAA  (50,000  Watts) 

THE  GREATER  TEXAS  and  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  i  i  DALLAS,  June  12-Oct.  31 


300 

THOUSAND 

Net  Paid  Circulation 

Guaranteed 
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THE  BOYS  CHIPPED -IN  AhID 
GOT  A  SHOOK  EP  TABLE  " 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIANS  are  not  unapprecia¬ 
tive,  just  practical.  The  citizens  oi  Monrovia, 
thriving  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  heard  of  South 
Pasadena's  new  postoffice  with  its  cool  bin  and  snow 
shovels.  They  knew  also  that  the  South  Pasadena  boys 
— ^viewing  the  cool  bin  for  the  first  time  and  failing  to 
realize  what  it  was— chipped-in  and  fximished  the  place 
with  a  snooker  table.  There  to  gather  during  relief 
periods  for  a  few  minutes  of  relaxation.  While  it's  a 
trifle  crowded,  there's  a  chummy,  club-like  atmosphere 
— BO  the  boys  don't  mind. 


Santa  Monica  likewise  heard  oi  the  “P.  O.  Affair"  in 
South  Pasadena  and  is  now  in  the  throes  of  having  cool 
bins,  snow  shovels,  etc.,  definitely  eliminated  from  the 
plans  for  its  new  postoffice. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  in  Southern  California  ore  aware 
that  this  is  on  age  of  standardization— and  that  in  98 
out  of  100  coses  Uncle  Sam  must  indude  coal  bins  and 
snow  shovels  with  each  new  postoffice.  But,  Southern 
California  is  imusuol  —  refusing  to  be  dassified  or 
standardized. 

For  this  reason — The  Times — ^Los  Angeles'  only  home- 
owned,  home-produced  newspaper — employs  the  larg¬ 
est  staff  of  writers  and  editorial  workers  in  the  Westl 
These  men  and  women — contributing  a  great  majority 
of  The  Times'  most  widely-read  featmes  —  write  of 
things  typically  Southern  Californian  .  .  .  deal  with 
many  diverse  subjects  from  the  growing  of  tropical 
fruits  and  flowers  to  “what  is  coolF' — ^for  most  Los  An- 
geles-bom  children  hove  never  seen  the  black  mineral 
except  in  a  museum. 

Thus  The  Hmes  has  built  the  largest  home-delivered 
circulation  in  the  West ...  is  the  preferred  newspaper 
by  more  than  four-to-one  among  the  overage  and  bet¬ 
ter  income  families  in  the  rich  Los  Angeles  market. 
With  the  gratifying  results  that  advertisers  find  The 
Times  an  unusually  effective  medium  in  an  imusuol 
market! 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

7^1^ ericas  First  STREAMLINED  Fleu/spaper 
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SOUL-SEARCHING  NEEDED,  SAYS  MILTON 

Chattanooga  Editor  Discussing  State  Gag  Bill,  Warns  Editors  to  Live  Up  to  Their  Trusteeship 

Implicit  in  Press  Freedom  Guarantee 


An  emphatic  appeal  for  editors  of 
the  nation  to  live  up  to  the  full 
trusteeship  implicit  in  the  press  free¬ 
dom  clause  of  the  Constitution  was 
delivered  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  Friday  morning 
by  George  Fort  Milton,  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  News,  who  based  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  gag  hill  which  failed  in 
the  last  general  assembly.  Mr.  Milton 
said,  in  part; 

“Mr.  Creager  has  asked  me  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  gag  bill  before  the 
Tennessee  general  assembly  this  year, 
and  to  make  a  few  incidental  remcurks 
on  that  time-honored  but  tremendous¬ 
ly  important  subject,  "nie  Freedom  of 
the  F^ss.’ 

“The  background  of  the  Tennessee 
bill  is  a  bit  absurd.  In  Chattanooga 
there  is  a  lawyer  named  Fletcher 
Morgan,  a  man  of  courage,  loyal  to  his 
friends,  often  holding  quite  praise¬ 
worthy  political  views.  Joined  to 
admirable  traits,  however,  are  the 
t«nperamental  deficiencies  of  being 
easy  to  anger,  and  when  angry,  of 
occasionally  flying  off  the  handle. 

“In  1034  the  News  supported  Mr. 
Morgan's  candidacy  for  the  state  sen¬ 
ate.  His  record  there  was  generally 
good.  In  1936,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  a  second  term.  Local  governmen¬ 
tal  reform  was  the  major  issue,  and 
in  pre-nomination  statements  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  in  sympathy  with  this 
general  program.  While  he  did  not 
explicitly  pledge  himself  to  detailed 
legislation  already  drafted,  he  wrote 
a  letter  warmly  approving  its  general 
purposes.  Again  the  News  supported 
him.  He  won  his  race. 

“Right  after  the  November  election, 

I  sailed  for  Buenos  Aires  with  the 
American  Delegation  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 

I  did  so  in  the  serene  belief  that  all 
was  quiet  on  the  Tennessee,  and  with- 
oat  intimation  that  trouble  was  afoot 
over  the  local  reform  program.  But 
in  mid-January,  when  I  got  back 
home,  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Morgan  was  on  the  war-path 
against  the  reform  forces.  He  had  be¬ 
come  friendly  with  certain  officials 
who  were  affected  by  the  program, 
and  when  the  legislature  opened,  an¬ 
nounced  opposition  to  the  reform  Inlls. 
Charged  with  breaking  faith,  he  could 
and  did  avail  himself  of  the  general 
vagueness  of  his  letter  to  deny  the 
charge. 

“Now  I  shall  pass  to  the  bill  itself. 
According  to  its  caption,  it  is  aimed 
at  the  publication  of  false  articles  ‘on 
the  editorial  pages’  of  any  newspaper 
in  the  state.  Its  first  section  would 
make  it  ‘unlawful  for  any  newspaper 
to  publish  any  untruth  of  any  kind 
or  character  concerning,  or  in  any 
manner  relating  to  any  individual.’ 
Its  second  section  would  make  pub¬ 
lishers,  owners  and  editors  who  vio¬ 
late  the  first  section  ‘liable  in  damages 
to  any  person  or  persons  in  the  sum 
of  $1,000.' 

“Its  third  section  would  make  the 
editor  or  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
violating  Section  One  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  \4X>n  conviction  whereof 
he  is  to  be  fined — and  in  addition  ‘for¬ 
ever  prohibited  from  acting  as  editor 
or  publisher  of  any  newspaper  in  this 
state.'  By  the  fourth  section,  ‘the 
publication  editorially  or  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  of  a  newspaper  of  any 

article  violating  Section  One  ‘shall  be 


deemed  to  have  been  done  knowingly, 
wilfully  and  with  the  intention  to 
harm  or  destroy  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  affected.’ 

"This  is  the  bill.  Let  me  remark, 
parenthetically,  that  in  a  sense  it  was 
an  unexpected,  though  left-handed, 
compliment  to  the  writers  of  editori¬ 
als.  It  is  in  one  form  an  answer  to 
the  debate  that  has  been  going  on 
here  already.  Why  abolish  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  if  it  seems  so  important 
in  some  sections  that  they  want  to 
pass  laws  exclusively  affecting  it? 

“We  are  often  told  that  no  one 
reads  editorials  any  more.  Indeed, 
many  publishers  seem  to  regard  the 
editorial  page  as  a  journalistic  vermi¬ 
form  appendix,  without  remaining  or¬ 
ganic  value  but  kept  for  the  sake  of 
sentiment  as  a  sort  of  museum  piece. 
But  here  was  a  bill  which  ignored 
the  news  columns,  generally  regarded 
as  the  heavy  artillery  of  journalism, 
and  attacked  the  editorial  and  the 
editorial  page  as  the  really  important 
enemy.  As  editors,  we  have  the  right 
to  hope  that  this  emphasis  has  been 
not  altogether  misplaced. 

“But  to  get  back  to  our  mutton. 
At  first  the  bill  looked  like  a  joke, 
introduced  merely  to  afford  an  irate 
politician  the  chance  to  get  a  speech 
off  his  system.  But  Morgan  was  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  most  of  his  sen¬ 
ate  companions,  many  of  whom  had 
doubtless  had  their  feelings  ruffled  by 
their  local  editors.  They  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Morgan  bill  was  not  fair. 
They  would  argue  that  it  is  aimed  at 
‘untruths,’  and,  therefore,  ‘What’s 
wrong  with  it?  You  don’t  want  to 
print  untruths,  do  you?  If  an  editor 
sticks  to  the  truth,  he’ll  never  be 
harmed.’  At  any  event,  only  one  sen¬ 
ator  arose  to  defend  the  press  of  the 
state,  while  a  lot  of  the  others  took 
the  floor  to  join  in  its  denimciation. 

“At  the  moment  there  came  another 
minor  inflammatory  circumstance.  A 
political  columnist  on  a  Nashville  pa¬ 
per  printed  the  report  that  a  carload 
of  liquor  had  been  imported  to  influ¬ 
ence  legislators.  Hie  solons  promptly 
responded  with  bleats  of  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation,  and  the  gag  bill  was 
amended  broadening  its  scope  to  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  columnists  as  well 
as  editors,  all  of  which  was  fuel  to 
the  flames,  and  with  a  great  resound¬ 


ing  rush  the  Tennessee  senate  passed 
the  Morgan  gag  bill,  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote. 

“In  the  meanwhile  editorials  ap¬ 
peared  in  papers  from  Boston  to  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  denouncing  the  bill.  Julian 
Harris  duly  plastered  these  on  the 
front  page  of  his  paper,  further  ‘stir¬ 
ring  up  the  animals.’  Reports  came 
in  from  Nashville  that  some  house 
members  felt  about  it  as  did  the  sen¬ 
ators,  and  the  thing  might  be  more 
than  a  joke.  With  this,  some  of  us 
began  to  take  it  seriously,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  members  of  the  house. 

"Therefore  I  myself  and  others 
urged  that  the  house  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee,  to  which  the  senate  bill  had 
been  referred,  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  it.  This  was  done  and  several  of 
us  appeared  at  the  hearing,  to  point 
out  the  bill’s  folly’  as  well  as  uncon¬ 
stitutionality.  These  representations 
seemed  persuasive.  Upon  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  hearing,  the  committee 
met  and  unanimously  refused  to  re¬ 
port  the  bill,  thus  giving  it  fitting 
burial.  So  far  as  the  present  general 
assembly  is  concerned,  the  gag  bill 
now  rests  on  the  committee’s  table, 
unwept,  unhonored  and  unsimg. 

"The  bill  was,  of  course,  objection¬ 
able  from  two  standpoints.  To  begin 
with,  even  had  it  seemed  constitu¬ 
tional,  it  would  have  afforded  no  use¬ 
ful  remedy  to  an  individual  allegedly 
injured  by  an  editorial  untruth,  while 
from  the  standpoint  of  society  as  a 
whole  it  would  have  operated  to 
lK)ison  the  democratic  process.  Then 
again,  we  believed  it  in  plain  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  guaranties  of  freedom  of  i 
the  press  in  the  state  constitution  and 
in  that  of  the  United  States. 

"The  measure  purported  to  be  aimed 
at  editorial  ‘untruths’  and  to  provide  I 
penalties  for  their  publication,  a  ! 
plausible  argument  of  the  character 
of  ‘When  did  you  stop  beating  your  !  ^ 
wife?’  It  is  hard  to  parry  without  |  ^ 
putting  one’s  self  under  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  seeking  to  maintain  a  privi-  ' 
leged  legal  status  under  which  the  j 
editor  can  print  any  sort  of  untruth  l 
at  any  time  without  being  brought  to  i 
book.  I 

“Actually,  this  is  not  true  at  all.  Every  : 
state  of  the  Union  has  on  its  statute  !  ^ 
books  a  complete  system  of  laws  I  ^ 


against  libel.  They  have  civil  libel 
enabling  the  individual  through  court 
action  to  collect  money  damages  for 
unprivileged  statements  that  have  in¬ 
jured  him.  Likewise  there  is  criminal 
libel  that  can  be  invoked  by  govern¬ 
ment  itself  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  public  peace.  Many  members  of 
this  Society  know  well  that,  instead 
of  being  ineffective,  the  libel  law 
structure  involves  so  many  technical 
advantages  to  the  bringer  of  a  suit 
that  newspapers  are  continually  being 
victimized  by  suits  for  little  more 
than  typographical  errors.  All  through 
the  Union,  ample  and  adequate  there 
exist  libel  remedies  for  the  individual 
and  safeguards  for  society. 

“But  even  were  this  not  so,  bills  of 
this  sort  could  not  possibly  be  en¬ 
forced  to  the  purported  end.  11118 
Tennessee  proposal,  for  example, 
made  it  ‘unlawful  for  any  newspaper 
to  publish  any  untruth  of  any  kind  or 
character  concerning  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner  relating  to  any  individual’.  Under 
this  bill,  were  a  newspaper,  in  an 
editorial,  to  call  a  blue-eyed  man 
brown-eyed,  it  would  be  an  untruth 
concerning  an  individual.  Strictly 
construed  such  a  statement  would 
have  made  the  paper’s  publisher, 
owners  and  editors  liable  to  money 
damages,  and  to  prohibition  from 
forever  publishing  any  newspaper  in 
Tennessee. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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£  SOUL^EARCHING  NEEDED 
^  SAYS  MILTON 

I  (Continued  from  page  38) 


“The  phrase  ‘any  untruth  of  any 
kind  or  character’  assumes  that  every 
statement  of  every  kind  and  character 
can  quickly  and  easily  be  foimd  true 
or  false.  More  persons  than  Pontius 
Pilate  have  asked:  ‘What  is  truth?’ 

“Napoleon  once  spoke  of  ‘the  fog 
of  war’ — which  telling  phrase  we 
might  paraphrase  into  ‘the  fog  of  fact’. 
Those  of  us  who  toil  day  by  day  try¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  through  the  mists  of 
conflicting  fact  and  confusing  infer¬ 
ence  know  all  too  well  how  difficult 
it  is  to  be  sure  that  any  specific  state¬ 
ment  is  a  fact;  and  even  more,  how 
hard  it  is  to  find  the  truth  behind  the 
facts. 

“Decades  after  facts  have  lost  the 
heat  of  contemporary  passion,  preju¬ 
dice  or  personal  advantage,  the  his¬ 
torian  seeking  to  appraise  the  period 
quickly  discovers  that  it  is  about  as 
hard  to  identify  the  truth  about  the 
past  as  it  is  about  controverted  issues 
,  of  the  present  day. 

“For  example,  did  Abraham  Lincoln 
almost  prevent  the  Civil  War,  or  did 
he  shut  the  door  to  a  conciliated 
peace?  For  two-thirds  of  a  century 
earnest  historians  have  not  been  able 
to  agree  which  of  these  statements  is 
the  true  one.  The  answer  depends 
not  on  any  one  fact  but  on  weighing 
this,  that  and  the  other  fact  together 
in  Ae  balance  and  then  making  up 
one’s  own  opinion  as  to  which  way 
the  beam  inclines.  Subjective  factors 
play  so  large  a  part  in  this  judgment 
process  that  one  man’s  truth  is  an¬ 
other’s  poison. 

“It  is  no  easier  for  the  historian  as¬ 
sessing  Civil  War  responsibilities  to 
come  to  an  uniform  ‘truth’  than  it  is 
for  the  members  of  this  Society  to 
agree  whether,  in  his  court  reform 
plan.  President  Roosevelt  seeks  to 
enable  this  nation  to  adjust  itself  to 
changed  conditions  through  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process;  or  wishes  to  aggrandize 
power  to  himself.  Based  on  the  same 
set  of  facts  Colonel  McCormick  might 
have  one  answer  and  Captain  Patter¬ 
son  a  different  one. 

“This  central  difficulty  shows  how 
impossible  of  application  this  Tennes¬ 
see  bill  would  have  been  even  though 
it  had  been  constitutional.  Its  terms 
were  so  vague,  their  application  so 
subject  to  the  whims  of  officialdom, 
that  it  would  have  woimd  up  as  an 
instrument  of  official  oppression 
against  newspapers  which  were  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  public  advised  of  the 
actual  course  of  government 

“Furthermore,  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Tennessee  did  not  need  to 
be  constitutional  lawyers  to  realize 
fliat  we  had  guaranties  against  it  The 
Tennessee  Constitution  contains  this 
plain  statement:  ‘The  printing  presses 
shall  be  free  to  every  person  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature, 
or  of  any  branch  or  officer  of  the  Gov- 
emment;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be 
made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.  Ihe 
free  commimication  of  thoughts  and 
opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable  ri^ts 
of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  h^ly 
speak,  write  or  print  on  any  subject, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
liberty’.  The  holdings  of  Tennessee 
courts  on  this  subject  are  quite  clear, 
and  we  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
outcome  of  a  test  suit. 

“But  even  were  there  no  safeguards 
under  the  Tennessee  Constitution  and 
court  holdings,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  both  in  its  Bill  of  Rights 
and  amendments  protects  the  freedom 
of  the  press  against  State  as  well  as 
Federal  statutory  invasion.  Ihese 
have  been  raiphasized  by  recent  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in 


Minnesota  and  Louisiana  cases.  Iheir 
tenor  is  given  in  the  classic  sentences 
of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States: 

“  ‘The  Administration  of  Govern¬ 
ment  has  become  more  complex.  ’Ihe 
opportunities  for.  malfeasance  and  cor¬ 
ruption  have  multiplied.  Crime  has 
grown  to  most  serious  proportions. 
And  the  danger  of  its  protection  by 
unfaithful  officials,  and  of  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  fundamental  security  of 
life  and  property  by  criminal  alliances 
and  official  neglect,  emphasizes  the 
primary  need  of  a  vigilant  and  cour¬ 
ageous  press.’ 

“The  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Tennessee  had  implicit  con¬ 
fidence  that,  had  necessity  arisen,  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  main¬ 
tained  this  safeguard  in  our  State. 

“But  enough  of  the  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten  Morgan  gag  bill.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  bill  itself  proved  much  ado 
about  nothing.  But  it  is  important 
in  another  sense,  for  it  is  a  symptom 
of  a  public  feeling  not  con^^  to 
Tennessee.  In  several  legislatures 
bills  were  brou^t  forward  to  trench 
upon  newspaper  publication,  while 
here  in  Washington  a  Coimecticut 
Congressman  introduced  a  bill  which 
bore  the  ironic  title,  ‘For  the  Further- 


cmce  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press’. 
This  last  would  require  any  publica¬ 
tion  printing  a  criticism  of  any  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  or  officeholder  to 
publish  any  reply  made  by  the  criti¬ 
cized  agency  or  official.  While  this 
measure  has  not  gotten  very  far,  I 
mention  it  because  it  typifies  the 
spirit  in  which  many  seem  to  regard 
the  American  press. 

“Surely  developments  of  this  type 
indicate  that  we  need  to  do  some  soiil- 
searching  of  our  own.  Few  things 
are  more  irritating  than  smug  com¬ 
placency.  A  test  of  the  vitality  of  any 
institution,  profession  or  occupation 
is  the  existence  therein  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  critical  re-examination  of  the  me¬ 
chanics,  standards  and  codes  of  the 
craft — a  continual  internal  audit.  The 
American  newspaper  is  not  sacro¬ 
sanct,  it  is  not  immime  from  that 
change  which  Justice  Holmes  so  well 
termed  the  law  of  life. 

“Why  is  it  that  politicians  seek  to 
legislate  against  us,  demagogues  find 
denunciation  of  us  an  effective  meth¬ 
od  to  maintain  themselves,  millions 
of  people  go  to  the  polls  to  vote 
against  our  editorial  attitudes? 

“One  plain  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  that  some  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  in  journalism  tend  to  forget 


the  high  social  r^ponsibility  that  m 
companies  the  power  that  is  in  f  . 
han^.  To  be  sure,  the  newspaper  L- 
never  quite  resolved  its  intra-instit!'' 
tional  conflict  of  factory,  businea 
profession,  and  it  is  undcr-sUriitaV^ 
enough  that  one  or  the  other  of  t' 
non-professional  aspects  of  the  ne» 
paper  often  gains  dominance  over  tas 
press  as  a  public  trust.  But  this  dcu 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  ncwspapp, 
is  responsible  for  its  social  corS 
quences.  i 

“Freedom  of  the  press  has  been  pJ 
into  the  Constitutions  of  the  Sta^ 
and  the  United  States  not  merely  T 
protect  our  own  personal  fortune 
securities,  and  exclusive  armour  fi 
a  minor  fraction  of  society,  but 
cause  the  people  thought  this  partiej 
lar  freedom  basic  to  the  demficrat 
process.  We  editors  need  not 
that  these  guarantees  will  not  ccr.. 
tinue  to  be  maintained  in  the  Cwistj. 
tution.  But  we  do  need  to  reali- 
that  we  must  strive  as  never  befor, ' 
to  regain  that  public  confidence  ad ' 
trust  without  which  oiu  papers  wil'  ' 
be  little  more  than  amusement  she^s  ! 
and  advertisers’  handbills. 

“All  over  this  world  springs  of  dit- 1 
content  are  feeding  rivers  of  doub: 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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ROT  POWERS 

EAGLE  SCOUT 

"The THRILLING  ADVENTURE  STORY  OF 
ROY  POWERS  AND  THE  BEAVER  PATROL, 

PRODUCED  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  CONSENT 
AND  COOPERATION  OF  THE 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA.. 

_ 

FOR  RELEASE  MAY  10™ 

A  NEW  STRIP  ...  A  NEW  TYPE  OF  HERO 
Approved  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America! 
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ROY  POWERS,  EAGLE  SCOUT,  is 
the  first  and  only  strip  officially  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  It  heralds  a  new  trend  in 
comic  strip  heroes  ...  no  gangsters,  no 
machine  guns,  no  crime,  but  a  clean-cut, 
typical  American  boy  who  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  for  young  and  old!  The  story  is 
packed  with  action,  it  is  human,  it  has 
humor.  ROY  POWERS  is  a  winner! 


WIRE  AT  ONCE  FOR  TERMS  AND  INFORMATION  TO  THE 
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There  are  two  sides  to  this  picture,  and  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  market  .  .  .  and  you,  Mr. 
Advertiser,  must  choose  sides. 


This  editorial  attunement  plus  Chicago’s 
largest  evening  circulation  gives  you  volume 
reception  without  sales  static  when  your  adver¬ 


Mrs.  Diehard,  on  the  left,  represents  the 
conservative  side  of  the  market — the  stand  pat¬ 
ters — theout-of-tune,  out-of-step,  out-of-style, 
out-of -buying  side  of  the  picture.  And  whether 
you’re  selling  radios,  rugs,  refrigerators,  or 
“what-have-you,”  your  sales  messages  get  a  poor 
reception  with  this  audience.  But  this  isn’t  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  audience. 

In  our  audience,  you  have  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  —  the  “Buyeasies” — young,  up-and- 
coming  families  with  open  minds  and  open 
purses.  We  have  this  audience  because  we’re 
editorially  attuned  to  their  emotions  .  .  .  buying 
and  otherwise.  And  that’s  important. 


tising  appears  in  this  paper.  Tune  in  on 
Chicago’s  brightest,  best-buying  audience,  and 
watch  your  sales  records  go  up  and  your  sales 
costs  go  down. 


CHICAGO  CVEMIMG 

AMEBICAN 

...a  good  newspapor 
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CLINE  REELS 

and 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  TENSIONS 

...are  the  Standard  for  High  Speed  Presses 

The  Reasons  Hundreds 
are  in  use . 

The  reels  are  simple,  rugged,  easy  to  operate. 

Adjustments  for  roll  size  can  be  made  quickly. 

Patent  chuck  and  margin  control,  permitting  quick 
and  positive  adjustment. 

Correct  design  of  motors  and  control. 

No  connection  between  the  reels  and  tension,  there¬ 
fore  new  rolls  may  be  chucked  in  the  reel  spindles 
withouf  disturbing  tension. 


The  success  of  Cline  Torque  Motor  Tensions  is 
proven  by  the  use  of  several  hundred  of  them 
in  the  largest  newspaper  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  only  ten¬ 
sion  that  can  be  adjusted  to  definite  values. 

The  results  recently  obtained  on  high  speed 
presses  equipped  with  this  type  ot  tension 
have  caused  much  favorable  comment. 

The  amount  of  the  tension  carried  on  each  unit  is  in¬ 
dicated  at  all  times  on  a  dial  in  the  Pressroom  Tension 
Station. 

Cline  Tensions  include  the  following  features: 

Straps  held  in  tension  against  roll  by  torque  motor  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  roller  floating  on  the  web. 

Tension  adjustable  from  pressroom  level. 


Tension  value  indicated  at  tension  control  station  on 
press  unit. 

Tension  automatically  increased  when  press  slows 
down  and  for  red  button  “stop,”  in  proportion  to  rate 
of  deceleration.' 

Straps  drop  away  from  roll  at  will  of  reel  tender  to 
permit  roll  to  be  rotated  for  threading  web  through 
press,  etc. 

No  moving  parts  for  paper  to  get  into  in  case  of  web 
break. 

No  danger  to  men. 

No  adjustment  of  tension  by  reel  tender. 

Slow  speed  pasters  are  standard  part  of  equipment. 

(Cline  High-Speed  Paster  device  may  be  added  to  this 
tension  to  provide  the  simplest,  surest,  safest  high¬ 
speed  paster.) 


Through  interconnection  of  the  press  and  tension  controls  the  running  speed 
of  the  press  and  retarding  action  on  the  paper  rolls  is  co-ordinated 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 


MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Western  Office 

CROCKER  FIRST  NAT'L  BK. 
BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Eastern  Office 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CLINE  SYSTEM  USERS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


SOME  USERS 


'Chicago  Tribune  (2  plants) 

‘Manitoba  Free  Press 
'los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
‘Youngstown  Vindicator 
‘Indianapolis  Stor 
‘Pittsburgh  Press 
‘Cleveland  News 
‘Salt  lake  Tribune 
‘San  Francisco  Chronicle 
‘Cincinnati  Enquirer 
‘Kansas  City'  Star 
‘Dayton  Doily  News  ‘ 

‘Reading  Times 
‘Des  Moines  Register-Tribune 
‘Buffalo  Courier-Express 
‘Sydney  (Australia)  Sun  (2  plants) 
‘Buffalo  Evening  News 
‘New  York  Daily  Forward 
‘Cuneo  Press 
‘Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Worcester  Telegram 
Vancouver  Province 
Hartford  Courant 
Providence  News 
Knickerbocker  Press 
Erie  Daily  Times 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Atlanta  Georgian 

Border  Cities  Star  (Windsor,  Canada) 

Jackson  Patriot 

Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

Newcastle  News 

Flint  Journal 

Fayetteville  Observer 

La  Von  Guordio,  P.  I. 

Roanoke  Times-World 
Greensboro  News 
Seattle  Times 
Warren  Tribune 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Fairmont  Times 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Sacramento  Bee 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Ottawa  Journal 
Altoono  Mirror 
Minneapolis  Journal 


Double  Motor  Press  Drive  Large  Size 


SOME  USERS 

‘‘Cincinnati  Times  Star 

“New  York  News  (2  plants) 

“St.  Louis  Star-Times 

“Portland  Oregonian 
‘Chicago  Daily  News 
‘Toronto  Stor 
‘Columbus  Dispatch 
‘Rochester  Times-Union 
‘Detroit  Free  Press 
‘Louisville  Courier-Journal 
‘Toledo  Blade 
‘Canton  Repository 
‘Omaha  World-Herald 
‘Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
‘Pasodena  Star-News 
‘Long  Beach  Press-Telegrom 
‘R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 
‘Chicago  Daily  Times 
‘Radio  Guide 
Los  Angeles  Herald 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal  * 

Harrisburg  Patriot 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Denver  Post  « 

Haxelton  Standard-Sentinel 
Nashville  Banner 
Miami  Herald 
Waltham  News-Tribune 
Olean  Times 
Fresno  Republican 
Aberdeen  World 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal  Gaxette 
New  Britain  Record 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Port  Arthur  News 
Waterloo  Courier 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Baltimore  News  American 
Son  Antonio  Light 
Wichita  Beacon 

Illinois  State  Journal  (Springfield) 

Minot  News  (Maine)  • 

Newspaper  Noticias  Graficas 
(Buenos  Aires) 

Shun  Pao  (China) 

Sin  Wan  Pao  (China) 

El  National  (Mexico) 

And  others 

••Hove  Cline  Unit  Drives  and  Reels. 
•Hove  Cline  Reels  insfaited. 


LIST  OF  CLINE  EQUIPMENT 


Cline  System  of  Full 
Automatic  Press 
Control 


Cline- West  inghousc 
Mercury  Arc 
Current  Rectifiers 


Cline  System  Paper  Reels 
and  Automatic  Electric 
Tensions 


Cline -West  in  ghouse 
Stereotype  Motor 
Equipment 


Cline  High  Speed 
Pasters 


Cline -West in ghouse 
Motor  Equipments 
for  Fans.  Pumps, 
etc. 


Cline  Selective  Unit 
Type  Drives  for 
Unit-type  Presses 


Cline  Capital 
Paper  Trucks,  Tracks, 
Transfer  Tables,  ett. 


Cline-Capital  Roll 
Lift  and  Lowerator 


line  -Westinghouse 
Fypesetting  Drives 


Cline-Capital  Plate 
Dropper 


CLir«k  Electric  Mfg.  Co 


MAIN 


FICE:  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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REPORT  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONTENTION 


GLAMOR’S  WHAT  GETS  THE  LADIES 

So  Alice  Husrhes  Tells  Editors,  Assuring  Them  That  Newspaper  Subordination  of  Beauty  to 
Fashion  Does  Not  Reflect  Present  Feminine  Thought  Trend 


I'^HE  annual  panning  of  women’s 
pages  as  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  male  editors  was  deliv¬ 
ered  gracefully  by  Miss  Alice  Hughes, 
of  the  Hew  York  American.  Miss 
Hu^es  presented  her  own  findings, 
buttressed  by  evidence  from  the  girls 
of  Columbia’s  graduate  school  of 
journalism,  and  by  a  statement  from 
Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson  —  that 
newspaper  allocation  of  space  to  wo¬ 
man’s  interests  is  not  in  tune  with 
the  times.  The  ladies  of  1937  are  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  becoming  and 
remaining  beautiful — as  a  means  of 
getting  her  man,  or  of  winning  a 
place  for  herself  in  which  grace, 
charm,  and  beauty  are  reflected  on  the 
pay  check.  Glamor  was  her  word  for 
it — repeated  with  emphatic  frequency 
in  the  remarks  that  follow: 

“If  you  will  pardon  a  moment  of 
the  personal  I’ll  offer  you  my  tw<i 
sources  of  evidence,  besides  my  own 
findings,  for  wdiat  I  am  about  to  say. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Joiimalism.  Every’ 
spring  I  am  invited  to  cmne  up  to  the 
campus  to  talk  to  the  girls  of  the 
graduating  class,  to  discuss  their 
problems  and  suggest  how  they  can 
get  jobs.  So  after  I  finish  talking  to 
these  girls,  telling  them  how  to  use 
their  wits  and  charm  to  shake  down 
you  stem,  gimff  editors  for  jobs,  I 
interview  them.  I  try  to  find  out  what 
they  are  thinking  about;  how  they 
re^uxl  the  things  that  seem  important 
to  me.  You’d  be  amazed  at  some  of 
the  perspicacious  answers  I  have  re¬ 
ceive,  and  how  I  am  able  to  refresh 
my  own  point  of  view  with  their 
youthful  appraisals. 

“This  past  fortnight,  after  I  had 
finished  talking  to  these  college  girls, 

I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing 
as  a  class  project,  remembering  that 
the  graduating  class  always  has  a 
newspaper  project.  They  had  just 
finished  theirs.  It  was  on  the  subject 
of  women’s  pages.  They  had  analyzed 
any  number  of  them,  and  had  arrived 
at  a  fixed  conclusion,  that  women’s 
pages  lack  appeal  to  human  emotions, 
that  they  omit  things  \^ich  interest 
wmnen  most  I  asked  them  what  they 
meant  by  appeal  to  human  emotions. 
They  broke  women  down  into  the 
three  major  forces  \^ch  guide  their 
lives.  These  are  what  they  are:  Wo¬ 
men’s  primary  interest  is  to  get  a 
man — and  if  not  to  keep  him,  then  to 
replace  him  with  some  more  desirable 
one.  Their  secondary  concern  is  to 
keep  themselves  looking  young,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  charming.  ’Third,  they  are 
interested  in  babies  and  children. 
This  divides  feminine  interest  among 
three  major  factors — ^men,  women  and 
diildren — all  quite  human  subjects, 
as  you  can  see.  And  the  upshot  of 
these  22-year-old  girls’  criticism  of 
women’s  pages  is  that  they  lack  ap¬ 
peal  along  these  three  lines. 

“Before  I  give  you  their  and  my 
reasons  for  this  lack  of  appeal,  let 
me  offer  my  third  source  of  evidence. 
Having  heard  this  extremely  young 
reaction  and  knowing  my  own  which 
is  based  on  a  mere  decade  of  woman 
interest,  I  next  sought  a  more  sea¬ 
soned  approach.  So  on  April  5,  which 
was  the  day  of  her  72nd  birthday,  I 
interviewed  Anna  Steese  Richardson, 
who,  as  you  know,  is  a  glory  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  and  its 
foremost  ambassador  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  and  consumer  relations. 

“About  two  years  ago  Mrs.  Rich¬ 


ardson  had  spoken  before  an  organi¬ 
zation  with  which  I  am  identified, 
called  the  Fashion  Group.  She  said 
at  the  time,  ‘The  three  things  which 
most  interest  the  women  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  first,  bridge;  second,  knitting; 
third,  radio.’  She  had  just  completed 
a  tour  of  the  United  States  and  had 
tabulated  her  findings.  That  was  in 
1935.  In  1937  Mrs.  Richardson,  having 
just  completed  another  tour,  says 
that  women  are  now  most  concerned 
with,  first,  preservation  and  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  their  faces  and  bodies;  sec¬ 
ond,  with  active  pleasures  such  as 
dancing,  sports,  trips,  games  and  home 
entertainment;  and  third,  bridge, 
thou^  with  some  less  ftu-y  than  in 
the  past;  and  fourth,  she  found  modest 
absorption  in  cultural  and  civic  af¬ 
fairs. 

“But  of  overwhelming  importance, 
says  Mrs.  Richardson,  is  women’s 
passion  for  keeping  young.  Every¬ 
where  she  went,  in  farm  towns  and 
big  cities,  women  begged  for  the  new¬ 
est  methods  of  staying  slim,  of  ac¬ 
quiring  good  .skin,  bodily  grace  and 
personal  charm,  and  of  dressing  with 
the  most  effect. 

“Why  this  accent  on  youth  and 
beauty?  Well,  that  links  back  to  the 
girls  in  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  for  youth  and  beauty  is  the 
universal  appeal  to  human  feeling  and 
in  this  country  which  is  outstandingly 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  ‘big  busi¬ 
ness,’  we  glorify  youth  and  beauty 
far  beyond  any  other  one  thing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  have  the  highest  market 
value.  Did  it  bum  you  up  when 
you  read  the  wire  story  last  ^turday 
stating  ‘Film  salaries  top  1936  lists?’ 
That  story  reported  the  salaries  of 
heads  of  mining  corporations,  bank, 
department  stores  and  chain  store  or¬ 
ganizations.  What  they  earned  looked 
like  small  spuds  compared  with  what 
Kay  Francis  or  Carole  Lombard  or 
Marlene  Dietrich  pulled  down. 

“No  wonder  Mrs.  Richardson  found 
women  frantic  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  youth  and  beauty.  See  what  earn¬ 
ing  power  they  give  one,  what  ad¬ 
miration  they  rate,  and  how  men 
cluster  about  the  lucky  girls  pos¬ 
sessing  these  assets,  youth  and  beauty, 
the  great  common  denominators  of 
human  emotions! 

“Do  women  find  these  appeals  in 
newspapers,  on  women’s  pages?  Well, 
let’s  see.  Let  us  assume  that  most  of 
the  women  who  read  women’s  pages 
are  home  women  who  work  at  clean¬ 
ing,  cooking,  babies  and  such  all  day 
long.  When  they  do  finally  get  to  the 
newspaper,  it  is  in  a  few  moments  or 
a  half  hour  of  free  time.  In  their 
leisure  they  want  to  forget  about  their 
drudgery.  They  want  escape  to  an¬ 
other  realm.  What  do  they  find  on 
women’s  pages?  Service  departments 
on  strai^tening  children’s  teeth, 
cleaning  silver,  using  leftover  scraps 
for  the  next  meal,  etc. 

“And  what  does  she  find  in  radio, 
magazines,  or  the  movies  that  wo¬ 
men’s  pages  do  not  give  her?  She 
experiences  glamor.  She  is  carried 
away  from  her  own  four  wails  on  a 
magic  carpet  of  celluloid  or  along  a 
shiny  sheet  of  paper,  or  wafted  away 
on  an  air  wave.  She  sees  beautiful 
young  creatures  wearing  such  clothes 
as  she  has  never  seen  before,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  handsome  men  in  siunp- 
tuous  homes  and  elegant  clubs,  listen¬ 
ing  to  music  crooned  by  a  man  who 
seems  to  be  singing  right  at  her.  Is 


she  appealed  to?  Plenty,  and  the  next 
time  she  has  a  few  spare  moments 
she  goes  right  back  to  the  same  places 
for  more.  That’s  bad  for  your  women’s 
pages. 

“A  certain  proper  candor  has  lately 
come  into  the  handling  of  fimdamen- 
tal  human  emotions  everywhere,  ex¬ 
cept  on  most  newspapers.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Life  ran  a  pictorial  feature 
on  the  wet-nursing  industry.  It 
showed  pictures  of  mothers  in  the  act 
of  nursing  babies.  Can  this  possibly 
be  construed  as  vulgar  or  suggestive 
art  in  the  eyes  of  man,  woman  or 
child?  The  grand  old  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  has  an  article  in  this  May 
issue  by  Struthers  Burt  telling  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  relate  what  are  so  often 
laughingly  referred  to  as  the  ‘Facts  of 
Life’  to  his  growing  boy,  in  a  modem 
and  adult  way.  If  it’s  meat  to  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  why  should  it 
prove  poison  to  the  newspapers? 

“The  New  York  Woman,  a  new 
weekly,  had  a  recent  article  on  plastic 
surgery  in  breast  operations — a  subject 
of  intense  interest  to  women  which  I 
have  never  seen  discussed  on  a  wo¬ 
man’s  page.  I  know  an  editor  of  a 
large  newspaper  who  has  a  13-year- 
old  daughter.  He  has  issued  a  blanket 
order  to  his  editorial  staff  that  noth¬ 
ing  shall  be  written  in  his  paper  that 
is  not  fit  for  her  to  read.  Surely  that 
is  a  case  of  grossly  underestimated  in¬ 
telligence  of  women  readers.  Cer¬ 


tainly  it  is  a  mildewed  editorial  su- 
perstition  that  just  because  childm 
look  at  papers  for  the  comic  stripi 
the  rest  of  the  sheet  must  be  run  « 
that  unenli^tened  level. 

“How  does  all  this  apply  to  glamor? 
Consider  Mrs.  Richard^n’s  report  that 
women  are  interested  most  of  all  is 
face  and  body  rejuvenation.  Look  at 
yoiu:  women’s  pages  and  you  will 
find  that  most  of  you  grade  women’s 
interests  in  this  order;  first,  household 
conducting;  second,  fashion;  and  thiid 
— if  there  is  room — beauty  cukun 
I  can  tell  you  that  out  of  all  my 
reader  mail — and  the  same  proporticn 
exists  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
women’s  magazines  in  this  country— 
the  interest  in  beauty  is  two  or  tl^ 
times  as  great  as  in  fashion.  Yet  in 
many  of  the  women’s  pages  I  studied 
preliminary  to  making  this  talk  I 
found  fashion  pictures  occupying  six 
columns  half  a  page  deep,  with  bnuty 
in  a  scant  little  box  somewhere  down 
the  page.  The  proportion  of  interest 
has  shifted  and  changed  in  the  past 
few  years.  Are  you  aware  of  it? 

“Women  are  only  spasmodically  in. 
terested  in  new  hats,  new  dresses  and 
shoes.  Only  at  rare  intervals  do  they 
have  their  homes  redecorated.  But 
the  problem  of  their  faces  confronts 
them  every  day — and  they  are  always 
seeking  ways  to  improve  on  them 
Every  woman  wants  to  know  how  to 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Commemorating 

Three  Important 

Anniversaries 

On  May  2,  The  Jersey  Journal.  Jersey  City's 
only  daily  newspaper,  celebrates  its  70th  Birth¬ 
day.  On  this  occasion  we  extend  our  congratu¬ 
lations  and  felicitations  to 

JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN 

on  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  to  the 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

on  fifty  years  of  service  to  the  newspapers  of 
this  country. 

We  are  happy  that  our  own  anniversary  comes 
at  a  time  when  we  can  celebrate  the  occasion 
with  the  anniversaries  of  Mr.  Brown  and  The 
A.N.P.A. 


THE  JERS^  JOURNAL 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

ISational  Representatives 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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WITH  YOU/ 


The  Inquirer  brings  the  realization  to  every  member  of  the  family, 
in  tens  of  thousands  more  homes,  that  this  revitalized  newspaper 
is  designed  expressly  for  the  entire  “Family  Circle.”  Such  spe¬ 
cialization  is  changing  the  buying  habits  of  thousands  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  families,  now  conscious  that  daytime  shopping  is  the  right 
process,  and  thereby  daily  destroying  the  old  myth  that  evening 
newspapers  dominate  the  buying  field. 

The  results  are  not  far  to  seek  .  .  .  The  Inquirer  carried  3,883,885 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  first  quarter  of  1937 ;  greatest  since  1930 
for  like  period  . .  .  carried  25%  more  advertising  than  nearest  com¬ 
petition  .  .  .  and  produced  a  gain  DOUBLE  that  of  the  combined 
gain  of  Philadelphia’s  4  other  newspapers.  Start  selling  in  the 
Daily  Inquirer  where  buyers  begin  reading  while  they  are  in  the 
buying  mood. 

Final  Result  .  .  .  Bigger  Sales,  Bigger  Profits,  Bigger 
Business  for  Your  Prodttets  in  Philadelphia 
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A  Few  of  the  Many  Benefits  of  Modern  Design ...  by  HOE 

AUTOMATIC  AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS  VISUAL  MICROMETER  INSTANTANEOUS 

INK  CONTROL  and  FULL-SPEED  PASTERS  IMPRESSION  CONTROL  PLATE  LOCK-UP 


SUPER-PRODUCTION  UNITS 


[PBOOr  or  THE  PBEEMIHBHCE  OP  HOE  DESIOM  AHD  COMSTBUCTIOH] 


In  modernizing  their  pressrooms  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  tomorrow’s  greater  capacity  require¬ 
ments,  more  than  a  score  of  America’s  pub¬ 
lishers  are  calling  for  Hoe  Super-Production 
Newspaper  Presses,  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
one  unit  per  day.  Their  requirements  include 
Arched  and  Vertical  Type  Super-Production 
Presses,  high-speed  Rotogravure  Presses  and 
many  Hoe  Reels,  Electric  Full- Automatic  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Full-Speed  Pasters. 

Some  of  these  publishers  are  guided  in  their 
seleaion  of  equipment  by  their  previous  years 
of  successful  experience  with  Hoe  Presses. 


Others  are  turning  to  Hoe  for  the  first  time 
after  investigating  Hoe’s  superior  design,  after 
discovering  the  advantages  of  Hoe  construc¬ 
tion,  and  after  studying  some  of  the  impres¬ 
sive  production  records  recently  established 
by  Hoe  equipment  in  newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  country. 

This  expression  of  publishers’  opinion  is 
significant  for  others  who  must  expand  their 
capacity  to  meet  increased  demands.  This  im¬ 
pressive  testimony  points  the  path  to  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  lower  operating  costs 
...  to  Hoe  equipment. 


D.,  INC.  General  Offices:  910  E.  138th  St.  (at  East  River) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM  LONDON 
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GLAMOR  IS  WHAT  GETS  THE 
LADIES 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


keep  looking  young  and  beautiful  so 
her  looks  can  help  bring  her  what¬ 
ever  she  wants  in  life. 

“Take  that  word  glamor.  It  is  today 
the  most  widely  used  and  over-used 
idiom  in  a  woman’s  vocabulary.  It’s 
what  a  woman  craves  in  contrast  to 
her  own  inadequate  life.  Just  as  men 
seek  adventure,  so  women  covet 
glamor.  It  is  hot  merely  a  synonym 
for  romance.  It  is  more  than  that 
It  is  romance  with  a  big  dose  of 
wish  fulfillment  So  much  that  is 
miraculous  in  this  world  has  cmne  to 
pass  diat  women  no  longer  recognize 
the  limitations  of  the  spirit  or  the 
flesh. 

“If  they  do  not  like  the  nose  nature 
provided  them  with,  a  plastic  surgeon 
will  supply  another.  If  their  hair  is 
a  color  not  to  their  taste,  a  bottle 
will  so<Hi  remedy  that  (Set  your 
minds  off  the  Supreme  Court  long 
enou^  to  note  the  astonishing  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  ‘charm  adiools’  and 
academies  for  teadiing  grace  to  girls 
with  two  left  feet  Check  on  the 
numb«r  of  middle-aged  ladies  of  your 
own  congregations  who  are  openly 
visiting  daadng  schools  to  acquire 
grace  and  even  the  ability  to  ^  a 
riiumba  that  will  not  disgrace  their 
collegiate  offspring. 

“The  Germans  have  three  words  for 
women’s  interests.  They  are  Kinder, 
Kirche  and  Kuche — Children,  (hurch 
and  Kitdmn.  Today’s  trinity  for  wo¬ 
men  is  allure,  duum  and  style.  'Hiese 
three  constitute  glamor.  Glamor  is 
what  such  personality  books  as  ‘Wake 
Up  and  Live,*  and  ‘Life  Begins  at 
Forty’  are  all  about  GlamcH-  is  a 
magnetic  lustre  whidi  draws  toward 
the  person  vdio  has  it  just  what  and 
whom  she  wants.  It  is  acquired  by 
a  mixture  of  cosmetics,  clothes  and 
confidence.  While  it  is  only  a  veneer 
at  first,  it  may  soon  become  a  per¬ 
manent  finish.  It  should  not  spoil  the 
person  who  possesses  it  but  diould, 
on  the  contrary,  make  that  person 
more  desirable,  attractive — in  a  word, 
glamorous. 

“If  you  want  to  see  a  first-rate, 
hi^-powered  application  of  glamor, 
consider  the  Dionne  Quintuplets. 
Babies  can  have  glamor  too,  and  these 
youngsters  already  have  a  reputation 
for  it  that  has  gotten  them  far  and 
they  will  go  far.  Their  baby  charm 
has  been  elevated  to  a  new  all-time 
hi^.  They  have  been  “shot”  from 
their  best  angles,  at  their  prettiest, 
cutest  moments.  Their  hm  and  their 
quarrels  and  their  human  relations 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  intense 
interest  to  everycme.  Not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  their 
birth,  but  because  they  have  traveled 
the  glorified  road  to  glamor  from  the 
time  of  their  birth,  due  to  a  smart 
newspaper  office  whidi  signed  them 
up  and  whitewashed  them  with 
glamor. 

“Up  to  now  glamor  has  appeared  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  senses  only.  I  can¬ 
not  contend  for  it  that  it  h^  a  deep 
imderlying  culture  motive.  I  am  not 
overlooking  the  fact  that  intelligent 
women  want  to  know  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  world — ^but  I  believe  women 
interested  in  news  read  the  news  col¬ 
umns  for  it.  They  do  not  seek  the 
wcnnen’s  page  for  stimulation  of  the 
mind  but  for  pleasing  distractions.  A 
newspaper  whose  woman’s  page  sup¬ 
plies  w(Hnen  with  the  sense  of  being 
in  the  know  is  doing  what  is  required 
of  H.  Detailed  analyses  of  news  is 
not  what  they  are  sdter  on  the  wo¬ 
man’s  page.  TTiey  want  a  suffident 
smattering  ol  what’s  going  on  among 
other  women  to  be  able  to  give  and 


But  Newspapers  Are  Growing  More 

Glamorous,  is  Editor’s  Riposte 


As  a  Southern  gentleman  and  ex¬ 
pert  editor,  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  foimd  nothing 
in  Miss  Hughes’  address  that  roused 
his  disagreement.  He  foimd  alert 
editors  strongly  pursuing  glamor 
throughout  their  newspapers,  with  re¬ 
freshed  t3rpography,  tasteful  use  of 
color  and  other  decoration.  That 
women’s  pages  which  effectively  rep¬ 
resent  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
local  women,  through  the  eyes  of  an¬ 
other  woman,  pay  rich  dividends  in 
advertising  space  was  the  testimony 
of  Col.  Elmest  G.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader.  Mr. 
Harrison’s  remarks,  in  brief,  follow: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  editors  of 
today  are  particularly  alert  to  glamor 
treatment,  and  while  they  may  not 
recognize  it  by  that  high-class  name, 
they  are  turning  to  that  appeal  by 
making  a  v»y  distinct  dfort  to  im¬ 
prove  their  product.  I  think  the  trend 
to  color  printing,  the  very  definite 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  alert  editor 
to  improve  his  typography,  the 
quality  of  his  halftones,  to  get  into 
rotogravure  printing,  to  get  a  little 
brtter  newsprint  paper,  to  get  into 
high-class  color,  if  he  is  in  that  top 


to  go  into  high-class  color,  high-d^ 
halftones,  beautiful  sketches  that  hav* 
to  do  with  the  treatment  of  gUungr. 
ous  persons,  can  only  wish  that  sonit 
day  we  may  grow  into  those  fields  isi 
metropolitan  bracket,  is  an  appeal  to  which  we  can  give  beautiful  color 
this  vepr  thing  that  the  women  are  beautiful  art,  beautiful  decoratiooi| 
expressing  in  their  search  for  beauty  clean  typography  and  streamlined 
and  youth.  We  are  trying  to  print  printing  to  our  field  at  large.” 
brighter,  better,  more  attractive  news-  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre 
papers  because  we  are  appealing  to  (Pa.)  Times-Leader,  followed.  “Soi^ 
those  very  same  things  that  the  30  years  ago,”  he  sai^  “as  a  new. 
women  are  expressing  in  their  human  comer  into  the  journalistic  profession, 
relations  with  the  men  of  their  family  I  that  about  half  our  readers  any. 
and  their  community.  They  are  try-  how  were  women  and  that  we  ou^t 
ing  to  be  glamorous  in  their  relations;  to  do  something  for  them  in  the  way 
we  are  trying  to  be  more  glamorous  of  promulgation  of  news, 
in  our  appeal.  The  old,  dead  news-  **.^t  about  that  time,  one  of  our  star 
print  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  our  reporters  died  leaving  nothing,  as  was 
percentage  of  attractive  colors,  at-  the  custom  in  those  days,  excepting 
tractive  pictures,  is  increasing  very,  ®  charming  widow,  and,  to  keep 
very  rapidly,  just  along  Ae  trend  that  her  from  starving,  we  put  her  on  to 
Miss  Hughes  has  suggested. 

“I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
man  is  not  only  first  in  appeal  in 
woman’s  interest,  but  that  the  two 
other  related  subjects,  beauty  of  self. 


run  a  woman  s  page. 

“I  believe  it  was  the  first  woman’s  i 
page  in  P^nsylvania  edited  by  ij 
woman.  She  lived  out  her  life  at| 
Aunt  Elizabeth,  receiving  many  let.  1 
is  in  turn  related  to  her  interest  in  every  day  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 


man,  and  the  third  element,  up  to  the 
last  few  years,  babies,  is  also  related 
to  her  interest  in  man,  so  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  three  of  those  fac¬ 
tors  tium  back  into  one. 

“I  have  no  adverse  criticism  at  all 
of  Miss  Hughes’  remarks,  and  we  who 
are  in  smaller  communities  and  who 
do  not  have  the  facilities  with  which 


vitally  needed.  I 
way: 

First — Beauty  of  face  and  figure. 

Second — human  relations. 

Third — ^fashions. 

Fourth — diildren. 

Fifth — household  affairs. 

“The  woman’s  page  of  today  does 
not  need  more  patterns  and  more 
recipes.  It  needs  —  well,  let’s  say 
glamor.” 


The 

SOUTH 


t^e  in  ciurent  conversation.  They  men’s  interest  is 
like  to  read  about  wcunen  who  have  rate  them  this 
reached  the  top  in  their  various  fields. 

They  like  to  rub  elbows  in  the  news¬ 
paper  with  their  lady  ministers 
plenipotentiary  and  lady  congress- 
women  and  big  businese  women  and 
arti'esiMs.  The  doings  of  Miss  Gloria 
Sourpuss  of  Broadway  and  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  are  of  great  interest  to  women 
across  the  Hudson,  for  glamor  is  an 
elusive  quality  and  to  most  of  us  it 
seems  that  the  other  person  has  what 
we  crave.  It  wasn’t  until  I  myself 
began  to  write  a  nationally  syndicated 
column  on  women’s  interests  about 
two  years  ago  that  I  discovered  to  a 
certainty  that  women  from  Maine  to 
the  Golden  Gate  like  to  know  what 
goes  on  in  the  civic  madhouse  called 
New  York. 

Now  mind  you,  I  am  not  denying 
there  is  interest  in  the  scientific  dia¬ 
pering  of  babies  and  the  proper  way 
of  preparing  meat  and  potatoes.  But 
I  am  saying  that  these  are  the  idiom 
of  yesterday  and  that  the  idiom  of 
t^ay  is  something  more  hi^ly  spe¬ 
cialized  that  appeals  to  human  emo¬ 
tions — and  that  the  name  for  it  is 
glamor. 

“In  summing  up,  I  believe  that  Ae 
chief  facets  of  women’s  emotional  life 
— Aeir  husbands,  Aemselves  and  Aeir 
babies — are  far  too  dully  treated  Aese 
days,  and  that  Ae  color  and  vivacity 
along  Aese  lines  displayed  by  alert 
modem  magazines  and  Ae  movies 
should  also  be  found  m  Ae  daily 
papers.  And  if  you  say  Ais  is  old 
stuff  to  you,  I  say  Aat  a  new  evalua¬ 
tion  of  all  angles  of  newspaper  wo- 


Then  we  looked  around  for  a  great 
many  years  and  tried  to  find  a  worthy 
successor  to  Aunt  ElizabeA  wit^t 
success.  But,  coming  down  here,  as  I 
have  Ae  last  several  years,  and  iqion 
Ae  last  three  occasions  at  least  being 
harpooned  by  some  shrewd,  bright 
mtelligent  woman  who  could  speak 
well  about  Ae  senselessness  of  man- 
edited  and  made  woman’s  pages,  I 
went  hmne  the  first  time  convinced 
that  my  origiiud  idea  about  Ae  thing 
was  right,  and  Ae  second  year  I  went 
back  determined  I  was  gomg  to  get 
a  woman  to  step  mto  Ae  woman’s 
department  of  my  newspaper.  And 
so,  sparring  around,  I  found  a  young 
lady  who  had  worked  for  four  years 
on  a  smidl  Ohio  newspaper.  I  brou^t 
h«-  on.  Always  Ae  trouble  had  been 
to  sell  ^Mce — ^now  I  am  coming  down 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


MADE  IN  BR(KKT0N 

Irrespective  of  price,  men’s 
and  women’s  shoes  mtmu- 
factured  m  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  area  are  from  Ae 
hands  of  Ae  world’s  best 
shoemakers. 

Brockton  Enterprise- 
Times 

Net  paid  drc’n  over  32,000  daily 


BEND 

MARKET 


Hcu 


OpwaMT  mt 


Spendable  Income  of . $221,219,000 

Retail  Sales  .  78,800,000 

Wholesale  Sales  .  32,374,000 

Bank  Deposits .  65,000,000 

Buying  power  indices  show  that  business  in  the 
SouA  Bend  market  is  definitely  on  the  DP.  BetsU 
wholesale  sales,  new  car  sales,  building  permits, 
etc.,  are  steadiiy  increasing. 

How  much  of  this  market’s  spendabie  income  »» 
you  gettAg?  Sale#  and  profits  are  to  be  1^  m 
this  concentrated  area  of  87,801  famiiie# 
population)  by  advertisAg  in  the  medium  tha^ 
♦tu*  strongest  Affluence  in  Ae  most  home#  A  this 
martcet.  The  Sooth  Bend  Tribune  reaches  74.8 
oent  of  the  famiiie#  A  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka 
(A.  B.  a  City  Area)  and  offer#  80  per  cent  mors 
drcuAtion  than  any  other  South  Bend  newspaper. 

Tlirough  advertising  In  'The  South  Bend  Trib^ 
yon  reach  the  rich,  active  SouA  Bend  i^rket 
wlA  one  effort  and  have  more  sales  at  less  cost. 
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HEADLINERS  ALL! 


COMICS 

that  really  amuse 

Sunday 


MR.  &  MRS. 

by  Arthur  Folwell  . 

THE  TIMID  SOUL 

by  Webster  .  ,  .  . 

BETTY 

by  C.  A.  Voight  , 

PA’S  SON-IN-LAW 
by  Wellington 

PETER  RABBIT 

by  Harrison  Cady  . 

CLARENCE 

by  Frank  Fogarty  and 
Weare  Holbrook 

SKEETS 

by  Dow  Walling  . 
BRUTUS 

by  Johnny  Grueile  . 

PETER  PILTDOWN 

by  Mai  Eaton  .  .  . 

S  —  Standard  Page 
H  —  Half  Page 


S-H 


S-H 


Weekday 


H.  T.  WEBSTER 
MR.  &  MRS. 

PA’S  SON-IN-LAW 


What  these 
Commentators 

SAY 

IS  NEWS 

Walter  Lippmann 

(3  times  weekly) 

Mark  Sullivan 

(3  times  weekly  and  weekly  letter) 

Dorothy  Thompson 

(3  times  weekly) 

George  E.  Sokolsky 

(once  a  week) 

Lucius  Beebe 

(''This  New  York"  once  a  week) 


All  Distributed  by 


TKeralb 


NEW 


YORK 


A  Full  Portfolio 
of  Information 
and  Entertainment 

Daily 

"ding"— greatest  of  news  cartoonists 
CARTOONS— by  Ted  Brown 
BOOKS— Lewis  Gannett's  reviews 
BRIDGE- S.  A.  Wallace 

HOMEMAKING  — Complete  Home 
Institute  service,  including 
recipes  and  appliance  news 

FASHIONS— Fanny  Fern  Fitzwater 
PUZZLES  — Crossword  and  Cryptograms 
CHILDREN  — Burgess’  Nature  Stories 
NEWS  — Full  News  Service 

Once  a  Week 

HUMOR  — Weare  Holbrook  article 
THEATERS— Richard  Watts'  letter 
SOCIETY- Howard  White 

BOOKS  — 6  tabloid  pages,  reviews 
and  articles 

GARDENS— Putz’  "Garden  Notebook" 
MEN'S  FASHION S  — illustrated  article 
SCIENCE —feature  articles 
STAMPS— news  of  stamp  world 

HOUSE  CLINIC— Ducas  and  Gordon 
—  illustrated  articles 

BEAUTY  — Martha  Leavitt 
FASHIONS  — Fanny  Fern  Fitzwater 


tribune 


SYNDICATE 


NEW  YORK:  230  West  41st  Street 


CANADA:  Miller  Service  Ltd. 
302-303  McKinnon  Bldg.,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 


LONDON:  C.  Patrick  Thompson 
59  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C.  2  England 
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REPORT  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


A  FRENCHMAN  VIEWS  SUNDAY  PAPERS 

Bulky  and  Insufficiently  Original,  Says  Count  de  Roussy  de  Sales,  Who  Believes  That  They 
Should  Combine  More  News  With  Their  Literary  Quality 


HIS  officied  title  is  Count  Raoul 
DeRoussy  de  Sales,  U.  S.  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Paris-Soir.  He  prefers 
to  be  addressed  as  “Mister”  and  it 
was  as  Mister  de  Sales  that  he  was 
presented  by  President  Creager  to  the 
ASNE  for  an  expression  of  his  views 
on  American  Simday  newspapers.  His 
ideas  on  the  subject  are  those  of  a 
shirt-sleeve  journalist — who  has  to 
read  the  American  Sunday  sheets  for 
enlightenment,  and  who  has  had  some 
recent  experience  with  a  French  Sim¬ 
day  paper  that  does  not  follow  our 
pattern.  In  part,  he  said: 

"It  may  se«n  to  you  impertinent 
that  a  foreigner  should  talk  to  you 
about  such  a  ponderous  subject  as  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  but  the  blame 
must  be  laid  entirely  on  your  chair¬ 
man  who  took  advantage  of  a  very 
rapid  passage  of  mine  through  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  trap  me  in  my  hotel  rocwn 
and  suggest  that  I  address  you. 

“I  will  just  give  you  a  few  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  reader  of  Simday  news- 
pi4>ers.  I  say  a  reader  because  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  on  a  peaceful  front 
like  the  United  States  is  really  a  kind 
of  a  super-reader.  I  read  I  don’t 
know  how  many  newspapers  a  day.  I 
don’t  say  that  I  do  it  with  displea¬ 
sure,  but  I  do  it  also  vrith  a  sense 
of  duty.  On  Sundays  I  su^Jose  I  see 
about  four  or  five.  I  say  that  I  see 
them  because  I  do  not  read  th«n.  I 
am  helped  in  that  task  by  my  wife 
who  is  an  American  and  has  perhaps 
more  ability,  native  ability,  to  tackle 
an  American  Sunday  newspaper  than 
I.  But  still,  with  the  two  of  us  put 
together,  I  do  not  say  that  we  read 
the  American  Sunday  newspapers. 

“There  is  the  question  of  bulk.  This 
is  a  very  striking  thing  to  any  for¬ 
eigner,  and  although  I  have  been  here 
for  many  years  and  although  in  Paris 
I  have  always  read  American  news¬ 
papers,  I  am  still  every  Sunday  a 
little  appalled  by  the  physical  volume 
of  pulp  which  comes  into  my  house 
in  the  morning.  I  just  happened  one 
day  to  count  the  pages  of  all  the  Sim¬ 
day  supplements.  I  found  for  one  214 
pages,  for  another  110,  for  the  third 
over  150.  In  other  words,  every  Sun¬ 
day  we  are  required  to  read  some- 


SAYS  DAILIES  GROWING 
MORE  GLAMOROUS 

(.Continued  from  page  48) 


to  the  business  part  of  this — on  a 
woman’s  page.  To^y,  gentlemen,  that 
young  lady  writes  a  column,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  best  columns  in  my 
newsptqier,  and  we  run  pretty  good 
columns  there,  because  ours  is  not  a 
small  newspaper  at  all.  We  told  her 
to  write  her  own  ticket  about  what 
features  she  wanted.  Our  trouble  to¬ 
day  is  to  confine  the  advertising  we 
can  sell  in  a  woman’s  section  to  three 
woman’s  pages  every  day  in  our  news¬ 
paper.  If  you  please,  gentlemen,  we 
confine  that  to  100  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  any  one  of  those  pages,  and  on 
Fridays  when  we  run  from  32  to  64 
pages,  we  nm  five  woman’s  pages,  all 
edited  by  this  young  lady  who  buys 
the  best  features  available. 

“May  I  say,  if  any  feature  people 
are  present,  you  are  pretty  slow  on 
woman’s  features.  We  can’t  find 
many  that  are  worth  while,  but  we 
try  to  take  them  all,  and  we  are  gin¬ 
gering  t4>  those  pages.  Whether  that 


thing  which  is  about  twice  as  big  as 
‘Anthony  Adverse’  and  ‘Gone  with  the 
Wind’  put  together. 

“It  is  physically  impossible.  I  often 
wonder  what  the  practical  result  is, 
not  on  a  foreign  correspondent  whose 
duty  it  is  to  do  this  reading,  but  on 
the  ordinary  reader.  By  looking  at 
people  who  read  Sunday  newspapers, 

I  find  that  they  manipulate  them;  it 
is  a  sort  of  manual  chewing  gum,  if 
you  may  use  the  expression.  ‘They 
throw  them  on  the  floor  or  in  the 
smoking  room  of  the  car  in  which 
they  are.  I  wonder  what  percentage 
of  the  reading  matter  penetrates  their 
brain.  I  think  ten  per  cent  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  figure.  So  right  there  and 
then  we  have  a  sensation  of,  well,  just 
sheer  waste. 

“I  know  that  each  supplement  is 
not  intended  for  every  reader.  No¬ 
body  is  supposed  to  read  or  even 
glance  at  aU  the  supplements.  They 
are  specialized.  But  still,  if  you  just 
consider  the  waste  energy  which  is 
put  into  this  fantastic  thing  called  a 
Sunday  newspaper,  you  will  be 
slightly  appalled.  However,  I  don’t 
think  it  matters  much,  bemuse  we 
certainly  cannot  change  such  an  in¬ 
stitution.  On  this  question  of  bulk, 
perhaps  I  am  not  very  well  able  to 
judge  because  I  have  been  so  used 
for  many  years  to  this  very  thin  thing 
called  a  Frrach  newspaper.  'Hie 
question  of  bulk  to  me  is  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  spirit  of  the  Simday 
newspapers. 

“What  is  a  Sunday  newspaper?  It 
is  a  different  thing  from  the  weekday 
paper.  It  is  different  because  it  pre¬ 
supposes  that  on  Sunday  each  reader 
has  leisure,  that  therefore  he  wants 
two  things,  he  wants  to  be  entertained 
and  he  wants  to  be  educated.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a  mood  where 
amusement  and  thought  are  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  him.  So  the  question  is. 
Do  they  amuse  and  do  they  make 
you  think?  Well,  I  will  not  be  daring 
enough  to  say  ‘No,’  because  it  isn’t 
true;  obviously  they  must  amuse  some 
people.  The  comic  section  must 
amuse  millions  of  people.  They 
amuse  millions  of  people  even  in 
France  where  a  special  publication. 


called  Mickey  Mouse,  comes  out  once 
a  week  which  publishes  in  French 
nothing  but  American  comics,  and  the 
circulation  is  over  800,000.  It  is  done 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  it  is  a  fan¬ 
tastic  success.  So  800,000  Frenchmen 
apparently  are  amused  by  American 
comics  and  of  course  many  more 
Amodcans,  so  I  am  no  judge  there.  I 
am  not  very  often  amused  by  the 
American  comics,  except  a  few  of 
them.  Ifie  bulk  of  it  frightens  me. 
I  don’t  understand  them. 

“Do  they  educate?  And  this  is  per¬ 
haps  the  more  important  aspect  of  this 
subject  Well,  education,  one  may 
have  any  idea  you  like  on,  but  I  think 
it  penetrates  only  when  it  is  adapted 
to  the  locality,  to  the  region,  for  which 
it  is  intended.  But  what  we  have  in 
the  Sunday  newspapers  is  an  in¬ 
credible  soisation  of  uniformity.  That 
to  me  is  a  very  strange  thing.  Every 
daily  newspaper  in  this  country  as 
well  as  everywhere  else,  makes  during 
six  days  of  the  week  a  violent  effort 
to  look  like  nobody  else,  to  be  indi¬ 
vidual,  to  be  personal,  to  mobilize  all 
the  brains  of  the  locality,  of  the  state, 
of  the  city,  so  as  to  give  to  that  paper 
something  individual  which  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  its  class  of  readers,  to  its  clien¬ 
tele.  On  Sunday,  suddenly,  every¬ 
body  agrees  to  look  like  everybody 
else. 

“Anybody  who  has  traveled  in  this 
country  (and  I  have  done  it  quite  a 
good  deal),  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sun¬ 


day,  buying  newspapers,  gets  that  in- 
credible  impression  of  not  moving  i 
You  can  buy  it  anywhere,  you  gei 
the  same  syndicated  features,  mwe  Of 
less  the  same  presentation,  you  get  thti 
same  curious  sense  of  absence  of  UiikI 
that  the  syndicated  feature  gives  ti 
the  readn*,  and  I  mean  by  that  thi; 
suddenly  you  are  out  of  the  newv 
paper  field. 

“After  all,  what  is  a  newspaper' 
It  is  something  that  gives  news,  it  u 
something  extremely  factual,  and  for 
some  reason,  or  for  reasons  that  vt 
can  easily  imderstand,  the  syndicated 
feature  gives  neitho:  the  sensation  ol 
being  timely,  really  timely,  nor  the 
sensation  of  being  properly  adapted 
to  whoever  happens  to  read  it  on  any 
point  of  the  United  States.  Of  course 
they  have  had  to  be  that  way,  because 
I  imagine  the  syndicated  feature  or¬ 
ganizations  try  to  reach  the  greatest 
possible  num^r  of  customers,  so  by 
force  of  necessity  they  seek  a  level  ol 
unifOTmity  which,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  makes  of  the  Sunday  newspapers 
something  which  is  really,  I  won’t  say 
dull,  because  very  often  it  isn’t  but 
the  massive  impression  of  uniformity, 
that  sensation  that  the  newspaper  oo 
Sunday  is  a  product  of  mass  effort 
anonymous,  outside  of  the  newspaper 
itself.  That  sensation  is  destructive 
and  I  believe  dangerous. 

“A  very  interesting  point  comes  up 
here,  and  I  will  ^ak  to  you  of  it 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


contributes  or  not  to  the  success  of 
our  circulation  department,  neverthe¬ 
less  we  report  a  very  considerable 
annual  growth  in  circulation.” 

Arthur  K.  Renunell,  Fort  "Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel:  “But  I  would 
like  to  ask  Miss  Hughes  a  question. 
She  made  the  statonent  that  she 
would  like  to  see  a  baby  picture  nm 
each  day.  To  me,  all  ^bies  look 
alike.  What  type  of  pictures  would 
you  run?  Action  pictiues  or  portraits 
or  what?” 

“I  would  run  all  types,”  answered 
Miss  Hughes.  “I  would  like  to  see 
a  baby  chewing  its  foot  one  day,  and 
another  day  a  child  washing  (fishes 
or  sticking  out  its  tongue  at  another 
child,  just  anything  tlmt  has  human 
interest  to  it,  much  the  same  as  the 
quintuplets  are  shown,  in  every  one 
of  their  daily  poses.” 

HEADS  SAN  ANTONIO  GUILD 

William  B.  Arnold,  presidrat  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Labor  and  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  Weekly  Labor 
Dispatch,  has  been  elected  presidoit  of 
the  San  Antonio  Newspaper  Guild. 
He  succeeds  Frank  Laro,  former  San 
Antonio  Light  reporter  -  columnist. 


The  Boss  Says  . . . 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  getting  the 
best  of  printing  for  there  is  a  Burgess 
Chrome  Mat  made  for  every  purpose 
and  condition  of  stereotype  equipment. 

Call  for  a  Burgess  Sales  and  Service 
Representative  to  demonstrate  the  mat 
best  suited  for  your  conditions. 


CHROME  MATS 

A  Laboratory  Product  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


A292 


FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Pacitc  Cout  RcprcMnUtiTc,  RALPH  LEBER, 
42<  P*U«B  QUc-  WaahinctoB 

■  Bttiracsi  chrome  mats  i 
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Editor  Si  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 

lie  SHinS  HUE  lUl 

TEIL  ADVERTISER'S  SLEUTH  WHAT  MAKES  NEWSPAPER  GREATNESS 


THE  B/G  shots  AHF  /N 
'TOWN-- MOWS  YOOJ^  CHANCE. 
T/ND  OUT  WHAT  THEY 

TH/NH  MAKES  A  , 

newspaper  I 
T%  GREAT  ^ 


^  R/GHr,SfR/ 

/'A!  OTF  TO  THE 
A.H.P.A,  eONVENTfONi 


CIRCULATION-' 

THAT'S  WHATCOUHTS! 


..AND  WHAT  DO 
YOU  TH/NK,  S/RT 


OP/NtONS  DON'T 
COUNT— GJVE  ME 

FACTS-- 

lOO/C  AT  THE 

TRENDS/ 


LINAGE 

-THAT'S  WHAT 
TEWS  THE  STORY i 


MEASURED  BY  THE  A.1S.P.A.  YARDSTICKS 


€IR€ULAT10B^:  Now  206,894 
— greatest  ever  attained  and  maintained 
by  any  Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper. 

LOCAL  COVERAGE:  More 

than  84%  A.  B.  C.  City  Zone  coverage — 
reaching  more  than  4  out  of  5  Baltimore 
families  daily. 


LINAGE:  The  largest  gain  for  1936 
of  any  Baltimore  newspaper. 

TRENDS- in  three  years 

Circulation  up  37% 

Total  linage  more  than  doubled 
Retail  Linage  up  178% 


BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 


By  the  same  standards  the  ^Raltimox* 


iihnibay  (AnMtiaut  is  a  number  one  buy. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 


A  FRENCHMAN  VIEWS  Wily  VorDc  ProDoscs  Rodicol  Rsforms 

SUNDAY  PAPERS  editor  succumbs.  ns  •  o  »  mr 

(coiutnued  from  poge  50)  FrmS  D^bUc^S  ForAmerwan  Suiidoy  ISewspapers 

tame  enough  to  buy  the  Sunday  news-  A  GREEING  in  many  essentials  with  the  Society  to  discuss  Stmday  newa- 
jtiA  as  w  indication  of  what  h^  hap-  paper,  at  twice  the  price  of  any  other,  /i.  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  de  Sales,  papers  they  were  pretty  sick.  It  hap, 
pened  m  PYance,  because  it  nmy  jf  jt  doesn’t  stiit  him,  we  have  to  be  William  G.  Vorpe,  Simday  editor  of  pened  during  the  reign  of  Herbert 
throw  light  on  the  whole  situation  extremely  careful  in  the  composition  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  whim-  the  First,  when  things  weren’t  going 
here.  In  France  we  have  had  up  to  q£  that  Sunday  supplement,  and  so  we  sically  set  forth  his  own  reform  pro-  any  too  smoothly  and  the  Sunday  pa. 
about  18  months  ago,  no  Sun^y  sup-  try  to  keep  down  the  feature  syndi-  gram  for  Simday  papers.  First,  he  pers  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a 


■  ■  bought  this  one,  and  Australia,  too, 

A  FRENCHMAN  VIEWS  Italy.  Why  don’t  you  take  it? 

SUNDAY  PAPERS  editor  succumbs. 

(CoiUtnued  from  page  50)  ^ 

France  at  least  the  pubbc  is  still  not 

tame  enough  to  buy  the  Sunday  news- 
juA  as  an  indication  of  what  has  hap-  paper,  at  twice  the  price  of  any  other. 


plement.  The  French  public, 


though  several  attempts  had  been  low  as  possible. 


cate  story,  the  percentage  of  it,  as  would  segregate  all  advertising  as  far  number  of  ailments.  In  fact,  it  had 


back  in  the  paper  as  possible;  second,  become  so  bad  that  quite  a  number 


made  before,  resisted  with  energy  any  ‘"Iliere  is  another  characteristic  in  he  would  cull  the  comics  with  a  stern  of  editors  thought  the  Sunday  news- 
idea  of  having  its  Sunday  newspaper  our  Sunday  supplement  which  1  hand;  third,  he  would  limit  circulation  paper  was  not  going  to  recov».  It 
different  from  its  paper  on  any  other  haven’t  seen  here,  and  which  is  also  areas.  Having  done  that,  and  pro-  has  recovered,  however.  Those  many 
day.  The  French  being,  as  you  know,  jug  to  peculiar  French  circumstances  vided  a  more  readable,  individualistic,  advertisers  who  followed  some  false 
supposedly  logical  sometimes  that  and  the  same  resistance  of  the  pub-  and  interesting  paper,  the  editor  could  gods  have  returned  to  the  fold,  and 
means  obstinate  thought  a  newspaper  Hg.  that  is  that  we  have  to  be  always  sit  in  his  swivel  chair  awaiting  the  today  the  editors  and  publishers  gen- 
must  be  a  newspaper.  We  do  not  ready  to  make  our  Sunday  supple-  arrival  of  the  sheriff.  Mr.  Vorpe’s  erally  glory  in  the  fact  that  the  Sun- 
want  this  mixture  of  magazine  stuff,  nient  receptive  to  any  big  event  that  views,  in  summary,  follow:  day  newspaper  is  entering  upon  the 

of  novel,  or  vdiatever  a  Sunday^  sup-  may  break  even  after  the  deadline.  "The  last  time  I  appeared  before  (Continued  on  page  56) 


plement  is.  We  want  on  Sunday  a 
newspaper  like  every  other  day. 


ment  receptive  to  any  big  event  that  views,  in  summary,  follow:  day  newspaper  is  entering  upon  the 

may  break  even  after  the  deadline.  "The  last  time  I  appeared  before  (Continued  on  page  56) 

“I  will  give  you  two  instances,  one  - - -  ■  - —  .  -  -  - 

pertaining  to  America  and  the  other  which  a  newspaper  works  in  a  virgin  the  boys  they  may  know  personally, 


“My  own  paper,  Paris-Soir,  plunged  jq  England.  During  the  Hauptmann  country,  so  to  speak,  which  is  France,  who  have  a  talent  to  understand  their 
into  it  about  18  months  ago.  We  trial,  it  so  happened  that  I  was  able  "What  is  the  trouble  therefore?  own  surroundings,  who  will  educate, 

started  a  Sunday  supplement.  On  to  get  a  personal  interview  from  Mrs.  Well,  you  will  draw  your  own  con-  if  we  talk  of  education,  that  locality, 

that  day,  the  paper  ^Hs  for  twice  the  Aima  Hauptmann.  You  know  that  elusions  and  discuss  it  You  may  be  knowing  that  locality, 

price,  and  we  sell  with  it  our  suj^le-  wasn’t  easy  at  the  time.  It  so  hap-  interested  in  knowing  what  is  the  "To  come  back  to  the  only  experi¬ 
ment  Now  it  is  not  a  bulky  affair,  pened  that  it  was  three  or  four  days  remedy?  It  should  be  really  pre-  ence  I  know,  which  is  our  own,  we 

It  is  twelve  pages,  and  it  is  a  hind  before  the  execution,  so  I  cabled  it  siunptuous  of  me  to  give  remedies,  have  for  our  Sunday  supplement  taxed 

of  magazine  suppl«n«it  but  it  has  right  off.  Well,  it  arrived  when  the  but  I  feel  that  the  direction  of  the  everybody  on  our  staff.  Everybody 

very  peculiar  f^toes,  and  I  would  next  Sunday  edition  was  absolutely  remedy  is  quite  clear.  It  is  in  the  has  been  made  to  try  his  hand  at 

say  that  my  chief  is  probably  not  con-  complete.  What  they  did  in  Paris  was  development  of  more  initiative,  of  writing  the  Sunday  supplement  1 

sciously  aware  of  where  those  differ-  down  completely  and  put  more  individuality  in  each  paper  for  will  say  right  away  that  the  casualties 

that  on  the  front  page.  It  had  to  be  the  Sunday  supplement  even  more  have  been  terrific,  but  by  accident 


say  that  my  chief  is  probably  not  con-  complete.  What  they  did  in  Paris  was  development  of  more  initiative,  of  writing  the  Sunday  supplement  1 

sciously  aware  of  where  those  differ-  down  completely  and  put  more  individuality  in  each  paper  for  will  say  right  away  that  the  casualties 

that  on  the  front  page.  It  had  to  be  the  Sunday  supplement  even  more  have  been  terrific,  but  by  accident 
WTiat  we  did  was  to  try  ^d  keep  there.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  than  for  the  daily,  and  I  don’t  know  some  of  us,  some  of  our  men,  have 

in  me  Sunday  supplemmt  the  same  Hauptmann  was  condemned  and  we  why  it  shouldn’t  be  done,  because  developed  or  have  a  natural  talent  for 

news  value  as  we  have  m  our  daily,  bad  to  get  that  story.  wh«i  you  think  of  it,  there  is  always  what  I  call  Sunday  supplement  writ- 

with  cert^  modifications,  ^d  to  give  “Last  December  in  Paris  the  ex-  more  time  to  prepare  a  Sunday  sup-  ing. 

yw  M  instance  I  will  take  one  m  England  imfortunatelv  chose  plement  than  there  is  to  prepare  a  “I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  you 

fi^ffmt’reLfn^'^it’^  abdicate  at  a  moment  wWch  did  For  the  dailies  we  have  to  in  the  Umted  States,  and  we  our- 

.  .  *  locatM  in  „  Sundav  deadline  Well  on  cables  from  the  big  agencies,  selves  m  France  are  headed  towards 

/^enca,  wU  mterest  you.  We  m  ^  grave  crisis.  There  was  forth.  For  the  Sunday  supple-  the  very  great  problems  of  the  Sun- 

S^ce  natu^y  Imve  ^‘^ow^  Ae  Sunday  supplement  absolutely  “  “y  feeling  that  each  com-  day  newspaper  becoming  a  kind  of 

sit-down  strikes  and  tte  trouble  be-  j  front  oaae  and  all  Well  the  niunity  would  like  much  more  to  see  heresy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dKly  b^t**  y^  cSf ‘SLuJ®  toaS  immediately.  ’  We  “  supplement  something  I  it  is  time  to  think 

SSTtite  rSL^  of  jXi  L  LeiSTa  could  not  possibly  in  France  present  which  is  local,  which  is  written  by  about  it. _ 

public  of  2,000,000  readers,  which  is  \  Sunday  suroiement  of  P^is-Soir 

our  paid  circulation,  means  reaUy  week  foUowmg  the  abdicaUon  ^  .C' 

nothing.  It  is  abstract.  They  may  without  ^ving  at  least  one  front  page 

see  in  the  dispatches  the  name  of  ®  feature  story  of  our  own,  m  \  ; 

John  L.  Lewis  coming  up,  but  they  that  paper,  ^  everybody  w^  mo-  ^ 

don’t  know  who  he  is.  So  foUowing  worked  like  slaves  d^mg  the  ;  i  ;  I 

our  technique  of  Sunday  supplements  ^*8ht  and  during  the  day,  the  press- 

I  was  asked  to  send  by  cable  a  4,000-  overtime,  m  ^  } 

word  background  story:  Who  is  John  ‘ff'f  Set  a  front  page  story—  * 

L.  Lewis?  Go  and  see  him,  intoview  we  got  even  two.  In  other  words,  the  ^ 

him  and  tell  everything  you  can  about  whole  nimber  was  remade.  m  mm.  _  > 

him  for  the  supplement  This  I  did,  f  ^ont  know,  but  I  have  never 

and  we  had  what  we  call,  I  think  you  seen  this  happen  m  this  country.  It  Y  v 

would  call  it  our  punch  story,  our  is  a  thing  that  strikes  me  very  much  W 

front  page  Sunday  edition,  with  a  full  when  a  big  evMit  takes  place,  if  it  is  ^  ^  I 


portrait  of  John  Lewis,  and  a  com 
plete  personal  story. 


after  the  deadline  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  it  does  not  matter,  you  will 


“From  then  <hi,  practically  every  find  the  feature  story,  the  big 

day,  I  have  been  feeding  Paris  with  background  story  covering  that  event 
the  details  of  the  development  of  the  m  the  supplements.  I  have  never 
conflict  between  the  CIO  and  capital,  seen  it  vqi  to  now,  and  it  is  a  thing 
tl^  presumption  being  that  by  now,  is  very  impressive  to  me.  Of 


conflict  between  the  CIO  and  capital,  seen  it  vqi  to  now,  and  it  is  a  thing 
tl^  presumption  being  that  by  now,  is  very  impressive  to  me.  Of 

and  after  this  background  stuff  that  course,  I  understand  that  the  Ameri- 
the  readers  have  had,  they  are  able  can  public  does  not  expect  it,  and  I 
to  visualize,  to  feel,  to  understand,  am  only  telling  you  the  conditions  in 
what  is  happening  here.  In  other 
words,  it  is  remov^  from  the  abstract 
atmosphere  of  the  ordinary  foreign 
correspondent’s  cable. 

“I  will  say  again,  I  repeat,  that  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  my  chi^  editor 
realizes  what  he  is  doing  in  doing 
that  We  are  carrying  it  ri^t  throug'n 
We  are  using  our  Simday  sui^lemsnt, 
as  you  can  see,  as  a  kind  of  pivot  to 
start  a  new  subject  There  are  all 
sorts  of  varieties  of  this,  and  I  must 
admit  adso  that  it  is  uot  as  systema¬ 
tized  and  as  beautifully  organized  as 
I  have  described  it  because  we  are 
subject  also  to  the  terriffic  temptation  ^ 
of  buying  syndicated  features,  Ameri¬ 
can  ones,  because  there  are  practically 
no  others  to  be  had.  I  know  how  it  is, 
because  I  have  worked  in  the  Paris 
ofllce,  and  those  features  come  along, 
they  are  all  ready,  all  you  have  got 
to  do  is  to  take  them.  They  are  not 
vary  expensive  either,  and  you  are 
told  they  are  a  tremendous  success 
dsevdiere — the  whole  of  America  has 


industrial  publications,  INC. 

CHICAGO 

PUBLISHERS  OF  FIVE  PUBLICATIONS 
IN  THE  BUILDING  FIELD 


GAnoage 

DELAWARE 


THE  NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS  are 
delivered  lo  the  homes  of  92%  of 
all  the  families  of  Delaware.  (A.B.C. 
1936,  and  latest  U.  S.  Census  Re¬ 
ports.) 

A  circulation  Increase  of  14%  dur¬ 
ing  1936  (A.B.C.)  shows  that  these 
papers  are  keeping  pace  with  *Del- 
Mar-Va  Peninsula  progress  (Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Eastern  shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.) 

This  compact  market  bounded  by  the 
two  bays,  can  be  reached  ONLY 
through  the . 

NEWS-JOURNAL  CO.  PAPERS 

( Moraieg — Evealag ) 

Wilmington,  Doloworo 

story.  Brooks,  oad  Fialoy,  Notioaol  Raproseatatives 


/ 


/ 


THESE  10  NEWS 


WITH  but  a  third  of  the  year  completed, 
the  growing  list  of  1937  press  instal¬ 
lations  includes  ten  progressive  newspapers 
that  have  selected  the  G-E  press-drive-and- 
control  system. 

These  new  installations  represent  both  new 
and  present  users  of  G-E  equipment.  In  all 
cases,  G-E  double-motor  drive  and  control 
was  selected  after  a  thorough  inspection  and 
careful  analysis  of  all  types  of  drives— sig¬ 
nificant  recognition  of  the  superior  oper¬ 
ation,  performance,  and  flexibility  of  the 
G-E  system. 

You,  too,  can  safely  rely  on  the  G-E  system 
for  co-ordinated  performance  of  the  entire 
press  installation.  The  variety  of  types  of 
presses  covered  by  these  installations  is 
proof  that  the  G-E  system  is  designed  to 
operate  in  conjunction  with  complete  instal¬ 
lations— presses,  reels,  tensions,  and  pasters 
—manufactured  by  any  press  manufacturer. 


Allentown  Call — Chronicle  and  New*.  Hoe  newspaper 
presses.  Two  150-hp.  G-E  office:  Allentown. 


Advantages  of  the  G-E  Press-drive-and 
control  System 


Boston  Globe.  Hoe  newspaper  press.  One  200-hp.  G-E 
office:  Boston. 


Superior  press  performance  and  flexibility  of 
operation,  made  possible  by  the  broad  experi¬ 
ence  of  General  Electric.  Complete  equipment, 
engineered  to  the  individual  requirements  of 
your  plant. 


Boston  Herald  and  Traveler.  Scott  newspaper  presses. 
Two  150-hp.  G-E  office:  Boston. 


Houston  Chronicle.  Goss  newspaper  presses,  with  color. 
Three  200-hp.  G-E  office:  Houston. 


Miami  Tribune.  Hoe  newspaper  presses,  with  color. 
Two  150-hp.  G-E  office:  Miami. 


Greatest  degree  of  safety  for  pressmen,  presses, 
and  electric  equipment. 


Newarh  News.  Scott  newspaper  presses,  with  provision 
for  color.  Two  125-hp.  G-E  office:  Newark. 


Simple  and  easy  to  install  and  operate  because 
of  simplicity  of  design  and  construction. 


New  Bedford  Standard-Times  and  Mercury.  Duplex 
newspaper  presses,  with  color.  Two  100- hp.  G-E  office: 
Boston. 


Low  operating  cost  and  maintenance  expense 
because  of  reliability  and  sound  design. 


New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.  Hoe  newspaper  presses, 
with  color.  Two  200-hp.  G-E  office:  New  Orleans. 


Service  from  a  responsible,  reliable  manufac¬ 
turer,  available  from  offices  more  conveniently 
located  than  those  of  any  other  electrical 
manufacturer. 


? raid- Inbune.  ocoff 
G-E  office:  New  York. 


Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  Hoe  newspaper  presses,  with 
provision  for  color.  Three  200-hp.  Canadian  G-E  office: 
Toronto. 


Equipment  that  conserves  space,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  valuable  room  available  for  other  purposes 
These  and  many  other  advantages  are  obtain 
able  with  the  General  Electric  modern  high¬ 
speed  press-drive-and-control  system. 


It  will  pay  you  to  call  in  the  G-E  printing- 
equipment  specialist— get  in  touch  with  the 
G-E  office  in  your  locality.  General  Electric, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC 
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VORPE  PROPOSES  RADICAL 
SUNDAY  REFORMS 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


era  of  the  so-called  abundant  life. 

"There  are  all  sorts  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  all 
sorts  of  Sunday  newspapers.  There 
are  Sunday  papers  that  cater,  ol 
course,  to  what  we  sometimes  term 
the  intelligentsia.  There  are  many 
others  that  cater  largely  to  the  lower 
order  of  intelligence,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  those  that  cater  to  the  lower 
order  of  intelligence  seem  to  have  the 
far  greater  circulation.  Probably  that 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  enjoy 
being  entertained  much  more  thair 
they  enjoy  being  informed. 

"There  was  one  point  in  Mr,  de  ^ 
Sales’  talk  that  I  appreciated  very  j 
much.  He  spoke  of  the  need  for  indi-  ^ 
viduality  and  of  the  great  sameness 
of  newspapers  on  Simday  because  of 
syndicated  features  that  appear  simi-  j 
larly  in  so  many  newspapers.  That  ! 
is  the  greatest  menace  to  the  Sunday  ' 
paper,  in  my  opinion.  There  are  a 
few  of  us  timid  Sunday  editors  who  j 
have  attempted  to  get  out  magazines  j 
which  are  a  little  different  from  that 
type  and  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pos-  i 
sible  syndicated  features.  I  see  use  , 
for  syndicates,  but  I  can  also  see  the  i 
need  for  not  paying  so  much  attention  . 
to  them  on  certain  occasions. 


■  Having  done  all  that,  with  a  few 
minor  changes.  I  would  limit  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  Simday  newspapers.  I 
would  establish  certain  zones,  and  1 
would  say  that  this  paper  in  this  city 
can  only  distribute  itself,  except 
through  the  mails,  in  that  particular 
zone.  There  is  some  wisdom  in  that, 
I  think,  because  it  would  eliminate 
one  of  the  nuisances  that  we  now  are 
confronted  with  in  this  country.  I 
think  if  we  established  certain  zones 
of  circulation  it  might  help  all  of  the 
newspapers  and  would  save  the  more 
or  less  independent  paper  in  the 
smaller  city  from  the  encroachment 
of  the  larger  brother  in  the  larger 
city. 

"Having  done  all  that,  having  the 


papers  properly  arranged  so  they 
would  have  individuality  and  would 
lie  more  easily  read  and  might  con¬ 
tain  a  little  more  real  sound  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment,  the  editor 
could  then  sit  back  In  this  swivel 
chair  and  wait  for  the  sheriff  to  come 
and  close  him  up.” 

BUSINESS  PAPERS  JOIN  ASSN. 

Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
has  announced  the  following  new 
members:  Corset  and  Underwear  Re¬ 
view,  New  York  City;  Crockery  & 
Glass  Journal,  New  York  City;  In¬ 
fants’  &  Children’s  Review,  New  York 
City,  Real  Estate  Record,  New  York 
City. 


“JUNIOR  DAY ’’  BIG  SUCCESS 

One  of  Washington  most  successful 
tiewspaper  promotion  enterprises  came 
to  a  climax  April  10  when  Junior  Dis¬ 
trict  Day  was  celebrated  under  spon- 
.sorship  of  the  Washington  Herald 
Preceded  by  six  weeks  of  planning 
and  advance  publicity,  the  day  waj  I 
featured  by  the  taking  over  of  the  ; 
District  of  Columbia  government  by 
80  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high  school 
age,  and  a  huge  parade  of  children 
which  was  twice  as  large  as  the  first 
one  in  1936.  The  program,  conceived 
by  George  A.  DeWitt,  managing  edi- 
tor,  and  directed  by  Lane  Carter,  of 
the  editorial  staff,  was  acclaimed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Cabinet  members 
and  governors  in  letters  and  wires. 


The  sensible,  foresighted  investor  makes  sure,  in  advance,  of  the  soundness  and 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  property  or  the  enterprise  in  which  he  is  asked  to 
put  money. 

Advertising  is  an  investment — an  investment  of  money  in  the  making  of  busi* 
ness  for  persons  who  sell  goods,  properties  or  services. 


“After  all,  a  newspaper,  whether  it 
is  daily  or  Sunday,  is  more  or  less  of 
a  local  institution.  They  must  appeal 
pretty  generally  to  their  circulation 
area,  and  if  they  do  that  and  do  it 
successfully  they  needn’t  worry  much 
about  the  circulation  or  about  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  out-of-town  newspaper. 

“I  have  often  thought  that  if  this 
boievolent  despotism  toward  which, 
in  this  country,  we  seem  to  be  drift¬ 
ing,  I  should  very  unfortunately  be 
placed  in  entire  command  of  the 
newspaper  business,  I  would  line  up 
Sunday  newspapers  something  after 
this  style:  First,  I  would  segregate  all 
of  the  advertising;  I  would,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  put  it  as  far  back  in  the  back 
part  of  the  paper  as  possible,  leaving 
all  of  the  front  part  for  good  reading 
matter.  Then  I  would  take  the  comic 
sections  and  weed  out  all  of  the  comics 
which  to  me  do  not  seem  to  be  worth 
anything.  That,  of  course,  would 
leave  a  very  small  number  of  comics 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  print  paper, 
and  with  the  approaching  increase  in 
the  price  of  print  paper  I  think  the 
time  is  coming  when  certain  publish¬ 
ers  will  have  to  weed  out  quite  a 
number. 


“I  have  spoken  of  this  Sunday  paper 
as  a  literary  department  store.  De¬ 
partment  stores  at  least  twice  a  year 
have  it  on  us  in  that  they  can  have 
a  sale  and  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  junk. 
We  can’t  do  that  very  well  bemuse 
we  have  contracts. 


“I  would  go  further;  I  would  use 
much  larger  type  in  the  newspapers 
so  that  those  readers  who  prefer  pic¬ 
tures  to  type  would  be  attracted  oc¬ 
casionally  to  the  type  matter  and  in 
that  way  might  inform  themselves  on 
what  was  going  on. 

“Then  I  would  have  no  jump  i 
stories  off  the  first  page.  That  might 
handicap  some  reporters  and  writers, 
but  I  think  it  would  help  the  reader. 

"I  believe  that  I  would  use  a  lot 
more  pictures,  because  God  knows 
the  newspapers  spend  enough  money 
for  pictiures  which  now  go  in  the 
wastebasket,  and  they  might  as  well 
take  advantage  of  them.  I  believe 
that  pictures  are  so  much  more  easily 
understood  than  type  that  the  use  of 
pictures  would  help  the  circulation, 
and  helping  circulation  would  help 
the  adv«-tising. 


The  soundness  and  the  productive  capacity  of  an  investment  in  advertising  in 
the  best  of  all  media — the  daily  newspaper — hinge  upon  the  field,  the  extent  and 
the  quality  of  the  newspaper’s  circulation. 

That  newspaper’s  coverage  must  embrace  multiplied  thousands  of  homes  whose 
families  have  both  the  means  and  the  will  to  buy — if  an  investment  in  its  adver* 
tising  space  is  to  be  sound  and  productive  of  worth-while  returns. 

The  long-headed  advertiser — whether  retail  merchant,  or  producer  or  distribu¬ 
tor  of  products  on  a  national  or  regional  scale — will  strive  to  impress  his  sales 
message  upon  such  homes,  such  families,  throughout  a  region  and  its  main  mar¬ 
ketplace  whose  resources  and  interests  are  many,  varied  and  rich. 

Such  a  region  is  South  and  West  Texas. 

Such  a  marketplace  is  that  region’s  metropolis,  San  Antonio. 

Such  newspaper  media — that  go  into  its  many  thousand  homes,  and  are  read 
and  trusted  and  followed  there,  as  the  reward  of  long,  sturdy  service  to  those 
families — are  The  Express  and  The  Evening  News. 

Let  advertisers  look  into  these  statements,  and  into  the  sound  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  the  great  business  potentialities,  to  which  they  relate. 

Like  the  purchaser  of  any  commodity,  the  buyer  of  advertising  lineage  desires, 
and  is  entitled  to,  the  largest  possible  return  upon  his  advertising  dollar. 

For  the  broad,  rich,  excellent  market  that  centers  in  San  Antonio,  he  will  find 
quickly  and  surely  that  the  largest  possible  return  upon  his  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  is  to  be  had  only  if  the  bearers  of  his  sales-messages  are  the  home-go¬ 
ing,  family-read  San  Antonio  Express  a  nd  San  Antonio  Evening  News. 


3,326,064 

Lines  of  Paid  Advertisinz  for  First  3  Months  of  1937 

238,684 

Lines  More  Than  for  the  Like  Period  of  1936 

Almost  a  quarter-million  lines  gained.  This  carries  on  the  big  gain 
made  in  1936 — 2,071,269  lines  over  the  lineage  for  1935. 


SAN 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 

GAIN  OF  12,724* 


brings  total  circulation  to 


average  per  day  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  March  31,  1937 


’Compared  with  net  paid  daily 
average  for  six  months  period 
preceding. 

**The  figure  150,114  is  taken  from 
Publisher’s  sworn  statement  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


National  Advertising  Representatives — GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY 
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SPOTLIGHTING  Some  of  the  101  Features 
of  the  NEW  STREAMLINED  INTERTYPES 


Gentlemen  of  the  Graphic  Arts  . . .  step  up  and 
examine  the  new  Streamlined  Intertypes  as  we 


New  Streamlined  Intertype  pedestal  base 


throw  a  spotlight  on  some  of  their  101  features. 

Let’s  look  at  them  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
owner.  In  other  words,  what  do  these  features 
mean  from  the  standpoint  of  operating  costs  and 
profits?  Let’s  take  for  example  feature  No.  74  . . . 

NEW  STREAMLINED 
WIDE  PEDESTAL  BASE 

Here’s  a  big  improvement  in  appearance,  you'll  readily 
agree;  but  is  that  all?  By  no  means!  That  new  base  has 
several  advantages: 

1.  Ninety  pounds  heavier  in  weight  .  .  .  lower  center  of 
gravity  ...  a  better  distribution  of  weight  over  a  wider 
area  .  .  .  increased  stability  and  improved  balance  .  .  .  less 
vibration. 

2.  Greater  freedom  of  movement  for  the  operator  in  his 
position  at  the  keybofud. 
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New  one-piece  double  distributor  bracket 


3.  Easier  cleaning  under  machine.  Fewer  hiding  places 
for  stray  matrices. 

All  of  which  means,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  owner, 
smoother  machine  operation  .  .  .  greater  comfort  for  the 
operator  . .  .  more  output .  .  .  easier  maintenance. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  practical  machine  men  have  wel¬ 
comed  this  new  base  with  such  unusual  enthusiasm? 

Consider,  then,  another  Streamlined  Intertyp)e  improve¬ 
ment.  This  one  was  not  assigned  a  special  number  in  the 
list  of  101  features,  yet  it  is  well  worth  mentioning  .  . . 

NEW  ONE-PIECE  DOUBLE 
DISTRIBUTOR  BRACKET 

Isn’t  this  new  bracket  (see  picture)  much  better  looking 
than  the  old  style  construction? 

Isn’t  it  obvious  that  a  heavier  one-piece  bracket  is 
stronger  and  more  rigid  than  a  bolted  bracket? 

Of  course.  And  it  is  equally  apparent  that  the  new 
streamlined  bracket  reduces  vibration  and  eliminates  any 
possibility  of  sagging  .  .  .  insuring  a  better  and  permanent 


line-up  between  the  distributor  and  the  channel  entrance. 

Hence  . . .  better  distribution  of  matrices  and,  again, 
more  dependable  machine  operation. 

NEW  STREAMLINED 
FRONT  COVERS 

These  new  covers  have  several  important  advantages  in 
addition  to  improved  appearance : 

1.  They  protect  the  operator’s  eyes  and  nerves  from  the 
distraction  of  moving  parts. 

2.  They  deaden  the  sound  of  these  moving  parts,  thus 
shutting  off  another  source  of  distraction. 

3.  They  protect  the  assembling  mechanism  from  accu¬ 
mulations  of  dust  and  other  foreign  matter. 

4.  They  are  attractively  and  permanently  dull-finished 
in  black,  thus  completely  eliminating  glare  and  further 
promoting  eye  comfort. 

5.  They  are  hinged,  as  you  see,  to  provide  instantane¬ 
ous  accessibility  to  all  parts  of  the  assembling  mechanism. 


Hinged  front  covers  provide  for  instant  accessibility  to  the  assembling  mechanism 
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Fin^r-flip  lever  for  changing  from  one  font 
to  another  on  mixer  machines 


IMPROVED  FINGER-TIP 
MIXER  SHIFT  LEVER 


I  What  could  be  simpler? 


The  flip  of  a  finger  changes  instantly  from  one  font  of 
matrices  to  another. 


And  note  the  convenient  new  location  of  this  lightning- 
quick  control . , .  right  there  at  the  left  of  the  keyboard 
where  the  operator  can  reach  it  with  minimum  effort. 

Most  important  of  all,  of  course,  is  the  amazing  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  direct  mechanical  action  which  this  lever 
controls  ...  a  movement  of  less  than  an  inch  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  keyboard  rods. 

It  is  this  feature  . . .  plus  simplified  distribution  . . .  that 
makes  Intertype  mixer  machine  operation  so  fast,  smooth, 
and  reliable. 


It  facilitates  setting  complicated  mixed  composition, 
such  as  food  store  ads  in  newspapers  and  other  work  in 
which  different  type  faces  must  be  used  together  in  the 
same  line. 


ONE-HANDLE  CONTROL 
OF  EIGHT  MAGAZINES 


Here’s  an  old  friend  .  .  .  tried  and  true  .  .  .  with  two  new 
contributions  to  improved  machine  operation. 

It’s  the  well-known  Intertype  light-action  chain  shift, 
used  for  shifting  from  one  magazine  to  another.  The  new 
features  are: 

1.  Easier  shifting  of  magazines,  due  to  a  new  method  of 
counterbalancing  the  weight  of  the  four-magazine  unit. 


2.  A  simple  switch  which  changes  the  action  from  main 
to  side  magazines,  or  vice  versa,  making  it  possible  to  con¬ 
trol  eight  magazines  .  .  .  four  main  and  four  side  .  .  .  with 
this  one  quick-shift  handle. 

It  all  boils  down  to  (1)  easier  operation  and  (2)  less 
mechanism  to  maintain. 

FOUR-DECK  SIDE  UNIT 
HAS  MANY  ADVANTAGES 

Now  let’s  turn  our  spotlight  on  feature  No.  8  .  .  .  the  new 
Streamlined  Intertyp)e  four-deck  side  unit. 

Note  that  the  side  magazines  are  carried  in  a  stack  one 
above  the  other,  the  same  as  the  main  magazines,  and 
that  each  side  magazine  has  its  own  stub.  Hence  . . . 

1.  The  side  magazines  and  their  stubs  do  not  separate 
when  the  operator  shifts  from  one  magazine  to  another. 
Perfect  alignment  is  maintained. 

2.  There  is  no  chance  that  a  stuck  matrix,  straddling 
the  gap  between  magazine  and  stub,  can  cause  trouble 
and  damage  when  the  magazines  are  shifted. 

3.  A  full  channel  of  twenty  matrices  can  be  carried  if  I 
required  .  .  .  such  as  the  em  or  en  space  matrices,  for  ex¬ 
ample  . .  .  instead  of  only  eight  matrices. 

SIX  COMBINATIONS  OF 
STANDARD  MAGAZINES  | 

Your  Streamlined  Intertype  can  be  practically  made  to 
order  to  suit  your  special  requirements.  Note  these  maga¬ 
zine  equipments: 


One-handle  control  for  shifting  both 
main  and  side  magazines 


Diagrams  of  various  combinations  of  standard  and  extra-wide  Intertype  magazines 


1.  Four  standard  90-channel  magazines.  Mixer 

2.  Four  standard  90-channel  magazines.  Non-mixer. 

3.  Four  wide  72-channel  display  magazines.  Non-mixer. 

4.  Two  90  and  two  72-channel  magazines.  Mixer. 

5.  One  90  and  three  7  2 -channel  magazines.  Mixer. 

6.  One  72  and  three  90 -channel  magazines.  Mixer. 

Both  types  of  magazines,  90-channel  and  72-channel, 
are  perfectly  interchangeable  on  other  Intertypes. 


TWO-LETTER  78  AND 
24-POINT  MATRICES 


Here’s  a  new  Intertype  feature  that  appeals  alike  to  oper¬ 
ators  and  executives.  Briefly  . . . 

Intertype  two-letter  matrices  are  now  available  in  sizes 
up  to  and  including  24  point. 

This  means  that  two  18-point  or  two  24-point  faces  can 
now  be  carried  in  one  Intertype  magazine ...  a  100  per  cent 
increase  in  the  type  face  capacity  of  Intertypes  equipped 
for  these  sizes  of  display  composition. 

Fewer  magazines  are  required  and  there  is  less  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  magazine  to  another. 

No  special  mechanism  of  any  kind  is  needed.  The  mold 
body  used  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  used  regularly 
for  casting  large  display  faces. 


All  magazines  are  easily  replaced  from  the  front 


EASY  FRONT  REMOVAL 
OF  ALL  MAGAZINES 


All  Streamlined  Intertype  magazines  are  easily  removed 
and  replaced  from  the  front  of  the  machine.  Sliding  car¬ 
riages  support  the  weight  of  the  magazines  as  they  are 
brought  forward  and  downward  to  a  position  where  they 
are  easy  to  lift  and  handle. 

Full-length  or  split  magazines  can  be  used  in  any  posi¬ 
tion.  The  split  magazines  can  be  had  in  either  the  half  oi 
three-quarter  length. 

Side  magazines,  like  the  main  magazines,  are  easily  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  from  the  front. 


Two-letter  24-point  matrices  are  now  available 


So  now  you  have  seen  a  few  of  the  101  features 
of  the  new  Streamlined  Intertypes  .  .  .  eight  of 
them,  to  be  exact.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  examine 
the  other  ninety-three  of  these  features?  A  com¬ 
plete  list  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request.  Please 
address  the  nearest  Intertype  office. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


STEP  AHEAD  WITH  STREAMLINED  INTERTYPE 
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sitting  like  King  Canute,  forbade  the  much  abuse.  Often  it  snarb  and  barks  Ibhers  are  willing  to  devote  to  an 
IF  EDITORIALS  Al^  DEAD,  jq  keep  coming  in.  It  will  even  and  bites.  Whw-e  it  should  be  only  editorial  page  which  by  their  actual 

WHAT  KILLED  THEM?  more  in  the  future  than  today  exert  forceful,  it  becomes  belligerent  It  or  impending  interference  they  emas- 

(Continued  from  pane  23)  mighty  influence  on  our  daily  ex-  may  turn  ite  back  on  reason  to  call  culate  for  the  day  and  for  the  year. 

^ ^  btence;  it  will  fan  heated  political  names.  And  so  it,  too,  often  faib  be-  “As  to  there  ever  having  been  any 

discussions  and  excite  prejudices;  cause  instead  of  bringing  conviction,  period  in  which  the  editorial  was 

ence  upon  our  morab.  It  sh^l  go  often  it  shall  lead  the  mob,  turn  black  it  breeds  resentment.  really  as  influential  as  it  is  some- 


I  ^ _ I  btence;  it  will  fan  heated  political  names.  And  so  it,  too,  often  faib  be-  “As  to  there  ever  having  been  any 

discussions  and  excite  prejudices;  cause  instead  of  bringing  conviction,  period  in  wdiich  the  editorial  was 
ence  upon  our  morab.  It  sh^l  go  often  it  shall  lead  the  mob,  turn  black  it  breeds  resentment.  really  as  influential  as  it  is  some- 

forward  building  new  schoob,  filling  ^  >ndute,  and  mislead  and  deceive —  “I  hope  I  have  not  given  the  im-  times  represented  as  being,  I  wish  to 
our  community  cheste,  and  often  in  contribute  little,  if  any-  pression  that  I  feel  that  it  is  for  a  say  that  Horace  Greeley,  as  a  result 

spite  of  ourselves,  toppling  ol&bb  thing,  to  thought  that  b  fundamentally  journalist  to  carry  the  torch  to  save  of  taking  himself  and  his  influence 
from  high  places  and  moulding  pedes-  sound.  And  if  that  be  true,  a  re-  the  world,  according  to  hb  conception  as  an  editor  too  seriously,  is  said  to 
tab  for  new  heroes.  The^  things  we  sponsibility  greater  than  we  ever  knew  of  salvation.  I  fear  that  during  the  have  died  of  grief,  and  that  when 


do  without  intent,  by  holding  a  mirror  ^fore  b  put  upon  the  press. 


recent  political  differences  there  were  Henry  Watterson  who  was  the  last  of 


up  to  life  that  the  people  may  see  editorial,  our  program  a  few  who  labored  too  painfully  under  the  so-called  gianb  bolted  Bryan  in 

themselves.  It  b  when  we  attempt  ^gjjg  discuss — the  effi-  a  self-imposed  responsibility,  who  be-  1896.  he  did  not  lead  hb  readers  at  all. 


to  show  the  way,  when  we  come  to  cient  editorial.  lieved,  no  doubt  sincerely,  that  unless  and  that  the  editorial  page  of  the 

what  we  please  to  call  an  ‘Editorial  “Very  well,  then,  if  we  are  to  talk  the  nation  thought  as  they  thought.  Courier- Journal  was  repudiated  by  so 

Policy’  that  we  seem  to  waver.  jjie  efficiency  of  editorials,  let  me  we  had  come  to  the  ultimate  end  of  many  people  that  there  was  occasion 

“Let  me  say  before  I  go  on  that  in  ggj^.  ^vkat  is  an  efficient  editorial?  all  things,  and  who,  to  save  democracy  for  the  founding  of  another  newspaper 
my  opinion  the  press  never  possessed  ‘*jg  g  ‘piece  in  the  paper’  that  and  civilization  forgot  their  duty  to  in  that  city  and  the  Courier-Journal 

the  power  to  lead  the  masses  by  a  because  of  ite  readability  does  ite  bit  their  profession  and  the  public,  and  had  some  trouble  paying  off  its  hired 

ring  through  the  nose.  The  people  maintaining  circulation?  If  it  in-  stepping  beyond  their  editorial  pages,  men  as  a  result  of  that  bolt, 

have  seldom  accepted  unquestion-  trigue  the  reader  or  stir  hb  interest,  began  to  distort  the  news.  They  "The  greatest  editorial  page  in 

ingly  the  wholesome  advice  we  have  jg  ^gj  enough?  If  it  be  a  medley  of  served  neither  themselves  nor  their  point  of  influence  was  not  one  of 

so  generously  often  given.  I  would  words  set  to  music  by  some  artist  country.  They  brought  to  journalism  those  we  hear  of  so  much  as  the 

give  you  a  single  example  of  what  I  with  the  touch  of  saying  much  and  a  contempt  that  it  deserved.  They  pages  of  the  giants.  It  was  the  edi- 

mean.  Not  far  from  the  city  in  which  meaning  little,  b  that  sufficient?  Or,  surreptitiously  dripped  poison  into  the  torial  page  conducted  by  the  late 

we  publbh  one  of  our  religious  should  an  editorial,  to  be  what  we  fount  from  which  must  flow  only  clear,  Frank  I.  Cobb,  of  the  New  York 

dailies  site  a  great  Christopher  Colum-  would  rightly  call  an  efficient  edi-  unbbsed  truth.  Their  zeal  and  their  World,  and  the  reason  why  that  edi- 

bus,  Roy  Roberts— discoverer  of  Al-  torbl,  go  much  beyond  that?  courage  pleaded  a  pardon  for  them—  torial  page  was  influential  was  that 

fred  Landon.  'The  Kansos  City  Star  “Newspaper  editorials  of  today,  as  but  let  us  not  have  an  editorial  policy  behind  it  was  the  greatest  construc- 

gave  to  Mr.  Landon  everything  it  has  j  ^nd  them,  are  of  your  classifications,  sf  such  a  cost.’’  live  editor -publisher  in  American 

— and  that  b  considerable — yet  it  not  pj^st  (I  do  not  rank  them  as  to  merit)  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times,  in  history,  Joseph  Pulitzer.  ’There  are 
only  lost  ite  own  bailiwick  of  the  twin  jg  ^jjg^  editorial  that  undertakes  to  the  dbcussion  that  followed  the  no  famous  editorial  pages  in  the 

Kansas  Cities  but  the  states  of  Mis-  analyze  some  momentous  or  perplex-  speeches  of  Mr.  Mencken  and  Mr.  United  States  today,  but  it  is  not  be- 

Rouri  and  Kansas  as  well  where  it  mg  problem  of  the  day,  whether  it  be  Bixby,  said:  cause  the  editorial  page  is  imprac- 


only  lost  ite  own  bailiwick  of  the  twin  jg  ^jjg^  editorial  that  undertakes  to  the  dbcussion  that  followed  the  no  famous  editorial  pages  in  the 
Kansas  Cities  but  the  states  of  Mis-  analyze  some  momentous  or  perplex-  speeches  of  Mr.  Mencken  and  Mr.  United  States  today,  but  it  is  not  be- 
Rouri  and  Kansas  as  well  where  it  mg  problem  of  the  day,  whether  it  be  Bixby,  said:  cause  the  editorial  page  is  imprac- 

boaste  of  ite  supremacy.  Since  Wil-  fgU  French  franc,  or  the  “It  seems  to  me  that  Henry  Wat-  *ical  as  a  feature,  provided  somebody 

liam  Rockhill  Nelson  brought  the  Star  duty  that  Schedule  ‘K’  of  a  new  terson  said  about  30  years  ago  all  that  wants  to  give  it  the  opportunity  that 
into  being  it  has  fought  against  op-  Tariff  Bill  imposes  upon  polar  bears  can  be  said  about  the  effectiveness  ®  Pulitzer  was  willing  to  give  it. 
pression  of  the  masses  by  predatory  from  Lapland.  It  parades  in  a  high  or  ineffectiveness  of  the  editorial  page  “As  for  it  having  to  be  taken  out 
wealth,  and  vigorously  and  u^inch-  ^gj  among  the  low-brows.  Usually  as  a  valuable  newspaper  feature  when  inside  of  the  paper  and  given 

ingly  has  battled  for  honesty  in  pub-  g^yg  little,  and  the  people  care  even  he  said  that  a  good  editorial  page  was  larger  typographical  display,  I  think 
lie  affairs  and  against  corruption  in  Jess.  possible  only  when  a  writer  of  salient  that  Cobb  and  Watterson 

public  affairs.  Under  succeeding  man-  “Second  comes  that  editorial  which  characteristics  owned  a  majority  of  were  always  read  although  they  al- 
agemente  it  has  carried  on.  ’Today  the  courageously  steps  forth,  states  ite  case  the  stock,  and  that  that  explains  the  ways  functioned  on  the  inside  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  takes  off  ite  hat  to  boldly,  and  as  the  reader  begins  to  inferiority  of  the  average  editorial  P^R®'  Is  significant.” 
no  new^aper  in  the  land,  and  yet  uod  his  head  in  assent,  says,  ‘but  on  page  today.  It  is  quite  amazing,  the  President  Creager:  “I  wonder  if 
around  about  it.  through  the  years,  the  other  hand.’  Having  pleaded  one  amount  of  money  that  many  pub-  (Continued  on  page  64) 

jemng  at  ite  power,  Tom  Pendergast  cause  and  then  attempted  to  throw  it 

has  built  the  most  vicious  political  out  of  court,  it  ends  with  no  conclud-  i  7 

machine  in  America.  ing  paragraph.  It  has,  ite  proponents  ^  ^  mm 

“Surely  the  censure  here  does  not  say,  ably  presented  both  sides  of  the  hA  F  T  n  O  D  A  I  I  T  B  M  A  B  I#  I  B  M 

lie  with  the  Kansas  City  Star.  I  can  issue,  and  in  that  has  fulfilled  the  k  I  llUlULI  I  n  R  W  A  R  !■  wK  R  U 

only  ask  the  question:  Why  will  the  mission  of  an  editorial. 

himdreds  of  thousands  who  read  ffie  “And  then  there  is  the  chatty,  com-  I  O  O  D  R  lAI  I  M  R  I 

Star  and  love  it  not  accept  its  edi-  fortable  style  of  editorial,  the  ‘Let’s  |  ^  Q  R  ^  |  R  R  j 

torial  uttwances  at  face  v^ue?  pull  up  a  chair’  variety  that  comes 

“L«t  us  turn  again  to  this  most  re-  jown  to  the  reader’s  level,  slaps  him  , - 1 

cent  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  back  and  calls  him  ‘pal.’  It  is. 


torial  uttCTances  at  face  value? 

“Let  us  turn  again  to  this  most  re¬ 
cent  demonstration  of  the  futility  of 


METROPOLITAH  OAKLAND 
IS  GROWING! 


newspaper  editorials — the  national  perhaps,  the  most  effective  of  them 
election.  I  have  been  told  that  we  g|j^  gj^j  skilfully  and  honestly  han- 
for  the  first  time  met  fully  face  to  di^  can  serve  the  two  functions  of 
face  this  new  competitive  medium  of  maintaining  circulation  and  of  ful- 
public  expression,  this  miracle  of  the  fiUing  whatever  responsibility  is  laid 
age,  the  radio.  In  ite  own  maimer  it  upon  our  profession, 
reacted  against  all  that  the  editorials  “And  lastly,  we  find  the  rugged 
in  the  press  had  said.  And  again  we  editorial — the  editorial  of  a  newspaper 
ask  ourselves  a  question  and  grope  ^hjeh  stands  for  the  right  as  it  sees 
for  a  reply:  Is  the  radio  to  become  a  gud  jg  willing  to  shed  ite  life’s 
dominant  influence  in  our  every  day  blood  in  the  cause.  Such  editorials  no 
existence;  is  it,  and  not  the  press,  the  doubt  instill  in  the  readers’  hearts  a 
w^  to  which  the  people  shall  go  to  solemn  and  profound  respect.  But 
satisfy  their  thirst  for  understanding;  uo  type  of  editorial  is  subject  to  so 
is  its  persuasive  voice  to  become 
mightier  than  the  pen? 

“The  press,  if  it  be  honest,  has  only 
logic  and  common  sense  upon  vdiich 
to  predicate  its  appeal.  Failing  in  that, 
it  fails  utterly.  The  radio  opens  the 
door  to  showmanship.  ‘The  demagogue 
may  become  a  more  successful  char¬ 
latan.  The  sage,  knowing  nothing  of 
oratory  or  pretense,  becomes  a  dolt 
before  the  microphone.  During  this 
latest  campaign  of  ours,  it  presented  a 
contrast  that  was  pitiful,  tragic  and 
unfair — a  contrast  that  did  much  to 
create  the  tidal  wave  that  swept  all 
before  it  Yet  what  did  it  prove? 

Ihat  one  man  was  more  capable  of 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  greatest 
business  in  the  world?  Only,  that  one 
man  possessed  a  melodious  voice,  and 
the  other  did  not;  that  one  man  had 
been  schooled  a  lifetime  in  the  psy- 
cludogy  of  mass  appeal,  and  the  other 
knew  nothing  of  it.  We  would  be 
worse  than  chumps  if  we  denied  the 
efficacy  of  the  radio;  if  we,  sUdidly 
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BRIDGE  DOUBLES  TRAFFIC— 

An  average  of  600,000  passenger 
automobiles  cross  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  each 
month, 

GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  HOMES— 

Metropolitan  Oakland  has  a 
single-family  occupancy  of  98yo- 
Demand  for  homes  exceeds  supply, 
and  residential  building  is  boom- 
ingl 


The  3rd  Market 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 

U.  S.  CENSUS  REPORTS  S193.- 
690,000  IN  RETAIL  SALES— 

Metropolitan  Oakland  is  the  buy¬ 
ing  center  for  a  rich  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  region. 

OAKLAND  IDEAL  BUSINESS 
“AND  RESIDENTIAL  CENTER— 
Even  climate,  perfect  rail  •nd 
water  facilities,  and  central  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  indicate 
rapid  gains  for  this  great  metro¬ 
politan  area. 
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One  of  the  West's  Great  Newspapers 


lily  and  Sunday,  gained  25%  in 
ng  for  the  first  three  months  of 
I  with  1936.  The  gains  of  all  New 
s  in  this  classification  averaged  6%. 


The  Mirror,  daily  and  Sunday,  gained  14.1%  in 
General  advertising  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1937  compared  with  19.36.  Average  gain  of  all 
New  York  newspapers  in  this  classification  was  8%. 


The  Mirror,  daily  and  Sunday,  gained  23.1%  in 
Classified  advertising  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1937  compared  with  19.36.  All  New  York  news¬ 
papers  averaged  11.8%  gain  in  this  classification. 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Daily  Mirror, 
America’s  fourth  largest  daily  newspaper,  for  the 
six  months  ended  March  ,31,  19.37,  was  608,832 
— a  gain  of  7.282  over  19,36. 


Established  in  1932,  The  Sunday  Mirror  has  re¬ 
corded  the  most  rapid  growth  in  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Today  it  is  America’s  second  largest  Sunday 
newspaper  with  a  net  paid  circulation  of  1,453,550 
for  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1937 — a  gain 
of  91,648  over  1936. 

9he  NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
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Editor  Si  Publisher  for  April  24,  1  9  HT 


IF  EDITORIALS  ARE  DEAD, 

WHAT  KILLED  THEM? 

(Continued  /*vm  page  23) 

ence  upon  our  morals.  It  shall  go 
forward  building  new  schools,  filling 
our  community  chests,  and  often  ^  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  toppling  officials 
from  high  places  and  moulding  pedes¬ 
tals  for  new  heroes.  These  things  we 
do  without  intent,  by  holding  a  mirror 
up  to  life  that  the  pe<^le  may  see 
themselves.  It  is  when  we  attempt 
to  show  the  way,  when  we  come  to 
what  we  please  to  call  an  ‘Editorial 
Policy’  that  we  seem  to  waver. 

“Let  me  say  before  I  go  on  that  in 
my  opinion  the  press  never  possessed 
the  power  to  lead  the  masses  by  a 
ring  through  the  nose.  The  people 
have  seldom  accepted  unquestion- 
ingly  the  wholesome  advice  we  have 
so  generously  often  given.  I  would 
give  you  a  single  example  of  what  1 
mean.  Not  far  from  the  city  in  which 
we  publish  one  of  our  religious 
dailies  sits  a  great  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus,  Roy  Roberts— discoverer  of  Al¬ 
fred  Landon.  The  Kansas  City  Star 
gave  to  Mr.  Landon  everything  it  has 
— and  that  is  considerable — yet  it  not 
only  lost  its  own  bailiwick  of  the  twin 
Kansas  Cities  but  the  states  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas  as  well  where  it 
boasts  of  its  supremacy.  Since  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockhill  Nelson  brought  the  Star 
into  being  it  has  fought  against  op¬ 
pression  of  the  masses  by  predatory 
wealth,  and  vigorously  and  unflinch¬ 
ingly  has  battled  for  honesty  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  against  corruption  in 
public  affairs.  Under  succeeding  man¬ 
agements  it  has  carried  on.  Today  the 
Kansas  City  Star  takes  off  its  hat  to 
no  new^aper  in  the  land,  and  yet 
around  about  it,  through  the  years, 
ieering  at  its  power,  Tom  Pendergast 
has  built  the  most  vicious  political 
machine  in  America. 

“Surely  the  censure  here  does  not 
lie  with  the  Kansas  City  Star.  I  can 
only  ask  the  question;  Why  will  the 
himdreds  of  thousands  who  read  the 
Star  and  love  it  not  accept  its  edi¬ 
torial  utterances  at  face  value? 

“Let  us  turn  again  to  this  most  re¬ 
cent  dMnonstration  of  the  futility  of 
newspaper  editorials — the  national 
election.  I  have  been  told  that  we 
for  the  first  time  met  fully  face  to 
face  this  new  competitive  medium  of 
public  expression,  this  miracle  of  the 
age,  the  radio.  In  its  own  manner  it 
reacted  against  all  that  the  editorials 
in  the  press  had  said.  And  again  we 
ask  ourselves  a  question  and  grope 
for  a  reply:  Is  the  radio  to  become  a 
dominant  influence  in  our  every  day 
existence;  is  it,  and  not  the  press,  the 
well  to  which  the  people  shall  go  to 
satisfy  their  thirst  for  understanding; 
is  its  persuasive  voice  to  become 
mightier  than  the  pen? 

“The  press,  if  it  be  honest,  has  only 
logic  and  common  sense  upon  which 
to  predicate  its  appeal.  Failing  in  that, 
it  fails  utterly.  The  radio  opens  the 
door  to  showmanship.  The  demagogue 
may  become  a  more  successful  char¬ 
latan.  The  sage,  knowing  nothing  of 
oratory  or  pretense,  becomes  a  dolt 
before  the  microphone.  During  this 
latest  campaign  of  ours,  it  presented  a 
contrast  that  was  pitiful,  tragic  and 
unfair — a  contrast  that  did  much  to 
create  the  tidal  wave  that  swept  all 
before  it  Yet  what  did  it  prove? 
*niat  one  man  was  more  capable  of 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  greatest 
business  in  the  world?  Only,  that  one 
man  possessed  a  melodious  voice,  and 
the  o^er  did  not;  that  one  man  had 
been  schooled  a  lifetime  in  the  psy- 
cludogy  of  mass  appeal,  and  the  other 
knew  nothing  of  it.  We  would  be 
worse  than  chumps  if  we  denied  the 
efficacy  of  the  radio;  if  we,  st(didly 


sitting  like  King  Canute,  forbade  the 
tide  to  keep  coming  in.  It  urill  even 
more  in  the  future  than  today  exert 
a  mighty  influence  on  our  daily  ex¬ 
istence;  it  will  fan  heated  political 
discussions  and  excite  prejudices; 
often  it  shall  lead  the  mob,  turn  black 
to  udiite,  and  mislead  and  deceive — 
but  it  will  contribute  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  thought  that  is  fundamentally 
sound.  And  if  that  be  true,  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  greater  than  we  ever  knew 
before  is  put  upon  the  press. 

“It  is  the  editorial,  our  program 
tells  us,  we  are  to  discuss — the  effi¬ 
cient  editorial. 

“Very  well,  then,  if  we  are  to  talk 
of  the  efficiency  of  editorials,  let  me 
ask:  WHAT  is  an  efficient  editorial? 

“Is  it  a  ‘piece  in  the  paper’  that 
because  of  its  readability  does  its  bit 
in  maintaining  circulation?  If  it  in¬ 
trigue  the  reader  or  stir  his  interest, 
is  that  enough?  If  it  be  a  medley  of 
words  set  to  music  by  some  artist 
with  the  touch  of  saying  much  and 
meaning  little,  is  that  sufficient?  Or, 
should  an  editorial,  to  be  what  we 
would  rightly  call  an  efficient  edi¬ 
torial,  go  much  beyond  that? 

“Newspaper  editorials  of  today,  as 
1  find  them,  are  of  your  classifications. 
First  (I  do  not  rank  them  as  to  merit) 
is  that  editorial  that  undertakes  to 
analyze  some  momentous  or  perplex¬ 
ing  problem  of  the  day,  whether  it  be 
the  fall  of  the  French  franc,  or  the 
duty  that  Schedule  ‘K’  of  a  new 
Tariff  Bill  imposes  upon  polar  bears 
from  Lapland.  It  parades  in  a  high 
hat  among  the  low-brows.  Usually 
it  says  little,  and  the  people  care  even 
less. 

“Second  comes  that  editorial  which 
courageously  steps  forth,  states  its  case 
boldly,  and  as  the  reader  begins  to 
nod  his  head  in  assent,  says,  ‘but  on 
the  other  hand.’  Having  pleaded  one 
cause  and  then  attempted  to  throw  it 
out  of  court,  it  ends  with  no  conclud¬ 
ing  paragraph.  It  has,  its  proponents 
say,  ably  presented  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  and  in  that  has  fulfilled  the 
mission  of  an  editorial. 

“And  then  there  is  the  chatty,  com¬ 
fortable  style  of  editorial,  the  ‘Let’s 
pull  up  a  chair’  variety  that  comes 
down  to  the  reader’s  level,  slaps  him 
on  the  back  and  calls  him  ‘pal.’  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  effective  of  them 
all,  and  if  skilfully  and  honestly  han¬ 
dled  can  serve  the  two  functions  of 
maintaining  circulation  and  of  ful¬ 
filling  whatever  responsibility  is  laid 
upon  our  profession. 

“And  lastly,  we  find  the  rugged 
editorial — the  editorial  of  a  newspaper 
which  stands  for  the  right  as  it  sees 
it  and  is  willing  to  shed  its  life’s 
blood  in  the  cause.  Such  editorials  no 
doubt  instill  in  the  readers’  hearts  a 
solemn  and  profoimd  respect.  But 
no  type  of  e^torial  is  subject  to  so 


much  abuse.  Often  it  snarls  and  barks 
and  bites.  Where  it  should  be  only 
forceful,  it  becomes  belligerent.  It 
may  turn  its  back  on  reason  to  call 
names.  And  so  it,  too,  often  fails  be¬ 
cause  instead  of  bringing  conviction, 
it  breeds  resentment, 

“I  hope  I  have  not  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  feel  that  it  is  for  a 
journalist  to  carry  the  torch  to  save 
the  world,  according  to  his  conception 
of  salvation.  I  fear  that  during  the 
recent  political  differences  there  were 
a  few  who  labored  too  painfully  under 
a  self-imposed  responsibility,  who  be¬ 
lieved,  no  doubt  sincerely,  that  unless 
the  nation  thought  as  ^ey  thought, 
we  had  come  to  the  ultimate  end  of 
all  things,  and  who,  to  save  democracy 
and  civilization  forgot  their  duty  to 
their  profession  and  the  public,  and 
stepping  beyond  their  editorial  pages, 
began  to  distort  the  news.  They 
served  neither  themselves  nor  their 
country.  They  brought  to  journalism 
a  contempt  that  it  deserved.  They 
surreptitiously  dripped  poison  into  the 
fount  from  which  must  flow  only  clear, 
unbiased  truth.  Their  zeal  and  their 
courage  pleaded  a  pardon  for  them — 
but  let  us  not  have  an  editorial  policy 
at  such  a  cost.” 

Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times,  in 
the  discussion  that  followed  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Mencken  and  Mr. 
Bixby,  said: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  Henry  Wat- 
terson  said  about  30  years  ago  all  that 
can  be  said  about  the  effectiveness 
or  ineffectiveness  of  the  editorial  page 
as  a  valuable  newspaper  feature  when 
he  said  that  a  good  editorial  page  was 
possible  only  when  a  writer  of  salient 
characteristics  owned  a  majority  of 
the  stock,  and  that  that  explains  the 
inferiority  of  the  average  editorial 
page  today.  It  is  quite  amazing,  the 
amount  of  money  that  many  pub- 


ALWAYS  UNIFORM 


lishers  are  willing  to  devote  to  an 
editorial  page  which  by  their  actual 
or  impending  interference  they  emas¬ 
culate  for  the  day  and  for  the  year. 

“As  to  there  ever  having  been  any 
period  in  vdiich  the  editorial  was 
really  as  influential  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  represented  as  being,  I  wish  to 
say  that  Horace  Greeley,  as  a  result 
of  taking  himself  and  his  influence 
as  an  editor  too  seriously,  is  said  to 
have  died  of  grief,  and  that  when 
Henry  Watterson  who  was  the  last  of 
the  so-called  giants  bolted  Bryan  in 
1896,  he  did  not  lead  his  readers  at  all, 
and  that  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Courier- Journal  was  repudiated  by  so 
many  people  that  there  was  occasion 
for  the  founding  of  another  newspaper 
in  that  city  and  the  Courier-Journal 
had  some  trouble  paying  off  its  hired 
men  as  a  result  of  that  bolt. 

“The  greatest  editorial  page  in 
point  of  influence  was  not  one  of 
those  we  hear  of  so  much  as  the 
pages  of  the  giants.  It  was  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  conducted  by  the  late 
Frank  I.  Cobb,  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  the  reason  why  that  edi¬ 
torial  page  was  influential  was  that 
behind  it  was  the  greatest  construc¬ 
tive  editor-publisher  in  American 
history,  Joseph  Pulitzer.  There  are 
no  famous  editorial  pages  in  the 
United  States  today,  but  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  editorial  page  is  imprac¬ 
tical  as  a  feature,  provided  somebody 
wants  to  give  it  the  opportunity  that 
a  Pulitzer  was  willing  to  give  it. 

“As  for  it  having  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  inside  of  the  paper  and  given 
larger  t3TX)graphical  display,  I  think 
the  fact  that  Cobb  and  Watterson 
were  always  read  although  they  al¬ 
ways  functioned  on  the  inside  of  the 
page,  is  significant.” 

I^esident  Creager:  “I  wonder  if 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


METROPOLITAN  OAKLAND 
IS  OROWINO! 


BRIDGE  DOUBLES  TRAFFIC— 

An  avera9e  of  600,000  passenger 
automobiles  cross  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  each 
month. 

GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  HOMES— 

Metropolitan  Oakland  has  a 
single-family  occupancy  of  VBVo- 
Demand  for  homes  exceeds  supply, 
and  residential  building  is  boom- 
ingl 


The  3rd  Market 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 

U.  S.  CENSUS  REPORTS  $193,- 
690,000  IN  RETAIL  SALES— 

Metropolitan  Oakland  is  the  buy¬ 
ing  center  for  a  rich  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  region. 

OAKLAND  IDEAL  BUSINESS 
■  AND  RESIDENTIAL  CENTER— 

Even  climate,  perfect  rail  «nd 
water  facilities,  and  central  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  indicate 
rapid  gains  for  this  great  metro¬ 
politan  area. 


(itoklan 


ribun^ 


lI.O.Nf.  COHPOU.AriON 

K  I  \l  I  N.'S 


One  of  the  West's  Great  Newspapers 


The  Mirror,  «laily  and  Sunday,  gained  25%  in 
Retail  advertising  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1937  compared  with  1936.  The  gains  of  all  New 
York  newspapers  in  this  classification  averaged  6%. 


The  Mirror,  daily  and  Sunday,  gained  14.1%  in 
General  a<lvertising  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1937  compared  with  1936.  Average  gain  of  all 
New  York  newspapers  in  this  classification  was  8%. 


The  Mirror,  daily  and  Sunday,  gained  23.1%  in 
(Classified  advertising  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1937  compared  with  1936.  All  New  York  news¬ 
papers  averaged  11.8%  gain  in  this  classification. 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Daily  Mirror, 
Americans  fourth  largest  daily  newspaper,  for  the 
six  months  ended  March  31,  1937,  was  608,832 
— a  gain  of  7.282  over  1936. 


Established  in  1932,  The  Sunday  Mirror  has  re¬ 
corded  the  most  rapid  growth  in  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Today  it  is  America’s  second  largest  Sunday 
newspaper  with  a  net  paid  circulation  of  1,453,550 
for  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1937 — a  gain 
of  91,648  over  1936. 
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unu w  I  n  •  •  •  a  presentation  oi  little 
known  iacts)  about  one  of  New  York’s  greatest 
factors  —  the  g-t-o-w-i-n-g  Italian  market 
-Write  to  the  IL  PROGRESSO - CORRIERE  D  AMERICA.  42  Elm 


Stieet,  New  York  City,  for  a  copy  of  this  impoitant  book 


that  a  newspaper  shouldn’t  try  to  per-  NBC  SALUTES  ANPA 

form  a  big  public  service,  even  though  - 

the  people  quite  often  think  it  is  not  a  Newspaper  Handling  of  Story  Oe. 
service,  but  I  conceive  your  job  is  scribed  in  Tour  of  N.  Y.  Times 

not  to  carry  elections,  your  job  is  to  The  course  of  a  newspaper  story 

,  from  police  headquarters  to  the  cor. 

I  think  we  are  not  going  to  abolish  newsstand  was  told  in  a  55. 

editorial  pages.  ^  going  to  minute  program  broadcast  given  Anril 

argue  too  strongly  for  their  value  and  22,  over  the  NBC-Red  Network  as^ 
so  forth.  I  think  after  ^1,  we  can  get  National  Broadcasting  company’s  ss. 
cynical,  but  I  am  one  that  thoroughly  ^  publishers  and  editors 

believes  in  newspapers  m  character,  represented  at  the  annual  ANPA  Con. 
in  honesty,  and  we  can  play  all  vention 

around,  but  our  editorial  page  is  a  visit  to  the  “night  side’’  of  the 
sort  of  our  church  of  the  newspaper,  York  Times  gave  the  complete 

and  we  ah  go  to  ch^ch  even  though  g^ory  of  a  “bull  dog’’  edition.  What 

we  don  t  believe  m  it  very  much.  news  is  and  how  it  is  gathered,  writ. 

JQII^3  CBS  ten  Hnd  edited  w&s  told  by  district 

^  „  j  ..  o  *  u  men,  green-visored  rewrite  men,  codv 

Columtoa  Broadcasting  System  has  ^  shirtsleeves,  the  night  S 

^no^ced  the  appomtment  of  Ster-  managtog  ed^ 

ling  Fisher  former  nei^paperman,^  Pick-ups  were  made  from  the 

director  of  talks  and  education.  He  n  a. 

^ceeds  E^ard  R.  Murrow,  who  1^  the  city  room 

n^ed  European  director  for  ^th  its  shouted  orde^ 

S,  V  V  Tm  i^eling  telephones  and  clatterij 

the  New  Y<^k  Times  Sppngfield  {  pewriters  and  the  Washington 

(Mass.)  Republican  and  the  A.P.  the  Times,  where  Arthur 

BROUN  HEADS  MEMORIAL  Krock,  chief  corresi»ndent,  and  others 

Heywood  Broun,  New  York  World- 
mi  ,  ..  j  -jif  news  m  the  nations  capital. 

Telegram  colunmist  and  P^sident  of  ^hen  the  edited  copy  left 

toe  Ameri^  Newspaper  Gmld,  ^  ^  ^  toe  men  of  the  me- 

been  named  chairman  of  toe  Ben  .  •  t  j  r  *  l 

T  -j  •»»  -1  i  •».  -tr  chamcal  side  of  the  newspaper  took 

Leider  Memorial  meetmg  at  toe  N.  Y.  „  xmr*  .u 

TT-  J  A  -1  Off  .  u-  u  .u  over  toe  story,  NBC  followmg  the 

Hippodrome,  April  26,  at  which  toe  ..  „ 

vr  f  T  J  J  copy  through  toe  composing  room, 

life  of  Leider,  newspaperman  and  .  . _ •  „  _ _ j  . . 

aviator,  who  died  in  Spain  fighting  for  °  YP  8  P  P  - 

the  Loyalists,  will  be  dramatized.  _ 

HANSEN  ON  VACATION  PA.  SALES  TAXES  RENEWED 

Harry  Hansen  who  conducts  “The  Hakrisburg,  Pa.,  April  13 — Governor 
First  Reader’’  book  column  for  toe  Earle  has  signed  bills  extending  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  is  in  Ber-  state’s  10  per  cent  tax  on  all  sales  of 
muda  with  his  family  on  his  vacation,  the  Liquor  Control  Board  monopoly, 
In  his  absence  various  members  of  one  cent  per  gallon  on  gasoline,  and 
the  World-Telegram  staff  are  writing  two  cents  per  package  on  cigarettes, 
the  daily  column.  for  another  two  years. 


I»£Y  STUPID/  TUAT  ftINT  NO  AD 
LAYOUT- IT’S  MY  HOUSE  PLANS. 


Drawn  for  Edito»  &  Publishek  by  Jim  Bettersworth,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Journal. 


IF  EDITORIALS  ARE  DEAD, 
WHAT  KILLED  THEM? 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


Mr.  Roberts,  of  toe  Kansas  City  Star,  infinitely  better  off  in  toe  opposition, 
would^^  favor  us  with  a  little  com-  j  think  you  perform  your  fimction 
ment?”  ,  ,  better  criticizing,  trying  to  keep  things 

Mr.  Roy  Roberts:  I  think  maybe  relatively  honest,  being  a  bit  tolerant, 
we  are  missing  one  point  in  this  dis-  j^id  I  have  always  found  that  toe 
cussion,  and  that  is,  ivhat  is  a  news-  louder  we  scream  toe  fewer  votes  we 
paper’s  business?  To  start  with,  it 

may  be  very,  very  gratifying  to  wm  ^  editorial  naee  and  the 

every  election,  but  primarily  toe  ,  .  .. 

^  .  •  V.  •  i  .  •  1..  various  comments,  I  question  very 

newspai^rs  job  is  not  to  wm  elec-  ^  ^ 

UOM.  It  IS  to  prmt  a  news^per.  ^  eSons.  I  think  they 

My  friend  who  ^tly  touched  a  jo^arry  a  tremendous  weight  on 
bit  on  toe  Ka^  City  situaUon,  and  \  ^  ^ 

what  IS  true  there  is  just  as  true  m  i  ^  stroneer  when  we  are 

Chicago,  New  York,  wherever  the  big  Z  ILT  w! 

city  machines  build  up.  Politics  is  a  .||  .  ^  ^  #  .u’ 

business,  and  toe  primary  business  is  programs  for  toe  city 

pSS^  If  you  Lrgotog  to  carry  ^  P"* 

•*  .u  t  ul  over  men,  which  gets  mto  the  rami- 

^  election  and  if  t^t  is  gomg  to  machine,  of  jobs,  and 

toe  newspapers  job,  you  have  got  to  .  ^ 

start  in  and  btiild  yourself  a  political  .  “  '  ... 

organization.  down^  to  tnis:^  If  it  is  a 

“Being  in  business,  a  political  ma-  of  winning  elections,  then  I 

chine  is  organized  just  like  a  news-  you  ought  to  add  an  election  de¬ 
paper  is  organized.  We  organize  to  P®rtment  to  your  newspa^r,  set  your- 
get  circulation,  to  get  advertising.  your  precinct  workers, 

“How  do  they  do  it?  They  do  it  sprhig  people  on  their  automobile 
with  toe  machine  made  by  you  and  ^  prepai^  to  do  those  things 

myself  and  others,  toe  taxpayers’  people  s  votes,  because  after 

money,  and  they  work  365  days  a  P®opl®  seldom  vote  from 

year.  The  newspaper  works  at  its  ^  Senerally  vote  from 

game,  and  then  on  election  day,  or  toe  “  ™  TClUes,  ^ 
last  few  weeks,  tries  to  get  all  excited  doesn  t  mean,  as  I  see  it. 
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LINOTYPE 


Wh  They  Scrapped !  ^ 


in  “GOOD 
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In  one  of  his  recent  Sunday  evening  radio  talks,  Mr. 
W  J.  Cameron  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  gave 
the  following  illuminating  statement  of  Ford  policy: 
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ms, 000, 000 

Equipment 

The  same  condition  which  led  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  to  scrap  $175,000,000  worth  of 
equipment  exists  today  in  the  publishing  industry. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  composing  machines 
which  should  be  scrapped  at  once.  Not  because  they  are 
worn  out,  hut  because  there  is  something  better  to  take 
their  place. 

Many  of  these  veteran  composing  machines  are  still 
in  good  mechanical  condition.  Perhaps  they  are  doing 
their  job  as  well  as  they  did  when  they  were  new.  But  if 
they  are  not  doing  that  job  as  efficiently  as  it  could  be 
done  by  today’s  standards,  they  are  costing  their  owners 
money  every  day  they  remain  on  the  floor. 

Today’s  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  are  more  efficient— 
they  are  more  versatile.  They  do  work  that  would 

SEE  THE  BLUE  STREAK  LINOTYPES.  Visitors  to  the  AP  and  ANPA 
Conventions  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  either  the  New  \brk  Agency  at  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
Suite  1826,  or  the  Executive  Offices  and  Factory  at  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Otherwise  be  done  by  hand.  Because  of  their  ease  of 
shifting  from  one  face  or  size  to  another,  the  tendency  is 
to  do  more  make-up  on  the  machine— less  on  the  stone. 

They  speed  up  the  whole  operation.  Give  greater 
capacity  to  handle  peak  loads.  Give  better  composition 
service  to  the  advertiser.  Get  the  paper  out  faster. 

Efficient  operation  benefits  every  one  concerned.  As 
Mr.  Cameron  points  out,  the  policy  of  scrapping  equip¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  something  better  appears  has  enabled  his 
company  to  give  greater  value  to  its  customers  and  to 
pay  higher  wages  to  its  employees. 

Keeping  obsolete  equipment  in  service  is  no  economy 
any  way  you  look  at  it.  It  is  waste.  Wasteful  in  its  greater 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  to  achieve  a  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  result.  Waste  profits  no  one. 


LINOTYPE 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  .  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE, 
LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA  •  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


SET  IN  A-P>L  AND  LtNOTYK  CASLON  OLD  FACE  AND  CASLON  NO.  3 
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THE  PAPER  OUTLOOK 

There  is  nothing  melodramatic  in  the  report 
of  the  ANPA  paper  committee,  but  there 
is  sound  advice  which,  if  followed,  can  save 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  millions  ol 
dollars. 

Basic,  of  course,  is  the  counsel  against  waste 
of  newsprint — not  against  its  intelligently  liberal 
use,  but  against  the  competitive  wastes  repre¬ 
sented  in  returns  and  in  numerous  editions  which 
may  or  may  not  have  a  sound  economic  reason. 
“Judicious  condensation”  is  also  advised,  and  most 
editors  will  agree  with  Roy  W.  Howard  that  most 
newspapers  could  have  a  bit  of  hay  shaken  out 
of  them  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

Basic,  too,  is  the  idea  that  newspapers  should 
not  crowd  the  market  next  fall  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  an  inventory  profit  on  Jan.  1,  19S8.  At 
this  moment,  paper  manufacturers  are  assuring 
their  customers  that  there  is  a  world  shortage  of 
newsprint— a  .scare  tale  that  was  used  effectively 
to  foment  the  price  panic  of  1919-1920.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  will  sound  true  if  the 
fall  rush  of  the  past  two  years  is  repeated,  with 
tonnage  that  .should  be  available  for  spot  con¬ 
sumption  stacked  idly  in  newspapers’  storage. 
Careful  monthly  allocation  of  tonnage  require¬ 
ments  now  sounds  like  the  best  medicine  against 
a  tough  spot  market  this  fall  and  in  1938. 

New  Southern  production  and  shift  of  mills  from 
kraft  to  newsprint  is  .seen  by  the  committee  as 
the  best  long-run  assurance  of  restoring  United 
States  production  to  a  closer  equilibrium  with  the 
national  needs.  A  start  has  been  made  with  the 
SNPA  mill  in  Blast  Texas.  Prudently  financed 
and  efficiently  operated,  this  45,000-ton  plant  may 
be  a  warning  to  a  paper  industry  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  played  its  game  hard,  and  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  regard  $50  as  a  reasonable 
top  in  the  absence  of  resistance  that  really  means 
business. 


SCARCE  CAREER  MEN 


I  A  L 


THE  GUILD  SHOP 


How  beaiiliful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  pood  tidings;  that 
puhli>heth  peace;  that  hringeth  pood  tidings 
of  good;  that  publisheth  salvation. —  Isaiah. 
Ill;  7. 


the  top  that  fail  to  satisfy  the  above-average  ego. 
Seldom  can  you  win  an  election  without  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  still  more  seldom  can  you  get  a  gov¬ 
ernment  appointment  without  having  served  the 
machine  that  put  the  appointer  in  power. 

That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  more  logical  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  reluctance  of  good  men  to  enter 
politics  as  a  careeer,  than  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  face  the  newspaper  artillery.  And  we  don’t 
see  how  the  press  can  help  it. 


Anyone  in  public  office,  we  suppose,  got 
there  by  being  or  knowing  a  politician, 
and  the  generic  term  applies  to  him  as  soon 
as  he  is  installed  in  public  office.  An  exception 
might  be  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  new  chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Commission.  He  seems  to  have  all 
of  the  skill  of  the  politician,  which  is  essentially 
the  art  of  getting  things  done  by,  for,  and  to  the 
public,  but  he  is  distinctly  not  the  type  made 
famous  by  New  York  World-Telegram's  Will  B. 
Johnstone.  He  more  nearly'  corresponds  to  the 
type  of  public  official  that  permanently  staffs 
Great  Britain’s  capital,  dependent  not  upon  party- 
fortunes  but  upon  expert  knowledge  of  his  job. 
As  he  told  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  the  other  day,  the  nearest  counterpart  we 
have  to  that  conception  of  public  office  is  the 
bench — and  recent  events  have  done  much  to  rend 
that  respectable  veil  of  respect. 

How  much  responsibility  rests  upon  the  press 
for  our  attitude  toward  men  in  office  is  highly 
debatable.  Our  system  elevates  a  good  many- 
stuffed  shirts  who  lend  no  dignity  to  the  public- 
service.  Many  of  them  love  to  clown  for  the 
sake  of  publicity,  and  newspapers  perform  a  use¬ 
ful  service  in  parading  them  before  the  electorate, 
despite  the  humiliation  their  antics  give  sober 
citizens.  They  are  sometimes  amusing,  and  good 
copy. 

There  are  scores  of  others,  too,  who  perform 
their  duties  quietly,  efficiently-,  and  with  a  full 
sense  of  public  obligation — but  that  doesn't  seem 
to  be  the  way  to  create  a  public  picture  of  honor 
and  distinction.  In  England,  such  a  gentleman 
might  become  a  knight,  occasionally  a  peer,  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  publicity,  but  our  way  is  to  hail 
him  as  “Chief”  or  “Commish”  and  talk  about  him 
behind  his  back  as  a  tax-eater. 

The  problem  is  pretty  elemental.  We  get  the 
clowns  and  the  grafters  in  office,  it  is  usually  said, 
because  honorable  and  sensitive  men  will  not 
endure  the  beating  from  press  and  political  op¬ 
ponents  that  goes  with  public  service.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  of  filling  offices  usually  rests  on  long  service 
to  a  political  machine,  with  duties  on  the  way  to 
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THAT  RADIO  TAX 

NORMOUS  profits”  of  the  broadcasting 
industry  are  cited  by  Federal  Conunu- 
nications  Commissioner  Payne  as  jus¬ 
tification  for  his  proposed  wattage  tax,  which,  he 
estimates,  would  provide  nearly-  $7,000,000  in 
revenue.  No  sounder  justification  could  be  found 
for  any  tax  if  revenue  is  the  aim,  but  at  least  a 
doubt  may  be  permitted  that  revenue  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  aim  of  the  measure. 

The  politicians  are  moving  in  on  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry-  from  all  sides,  and  this  tax  pro¬ 
posal  has  all  the  earmarks  of  an  effort  to  limit 
the  power  and  the  range  of  commercial  stations. 
The  bill  would  exempt  stations  which  do  not 
broadcast  commercially,  and  also  stations  operated 
by  the  U.  S.  government,  any  state  or  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  One  doesn’t  tax  the 
instrumentalities  of  government! 

With  a  reasonable  range  and  an  equitable  basis 
of  special  taxation  on  broadcasting  no  one  will 
quarrel.  For  the  privileges  it  enjoys  on  facilities 
that  belong  to  the  public,  the  industry  should  be 
willing  to  pay,  and  pay  well — but  a  privilege  tax 
of  $150,000  on  a  50,000-watt  station  is  unconscion¬ 
able.  It  is  not  comparable  with  the  special  taxes 
levied  under  the  Narcotics  Act  or  the  Firearms 
act,  cited  by  Mr.  Payne  as  largely  regulatory  in 
purpose  and  approved  by  the  courts. 

It  is  confiscatory  in  nature,  hostile  in  intent  to 
the  present  ownership  of  radio  and  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  pressure  the  conversion  of  radio  to  a 
pure  public  utility.  Desirable  as  that  may  be  to 
politicians  who  like  the  one-way  radio  channel 
as  distinguished  from  other,  and  uncontrollable, 
methods  of  communication,  it  is  a  long  way  from 
representing  a  wide  public  sentiment. 


THREE  ROUSING  CHEERS! 

IF  there  are  in  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  today  any  members  who 
believe  that  the  newspai)er  is  “only  a  busi¬ 
ness,”  we  counsel  them  to  read  again  in  this  issue 
the  magnificent  addresses  of  Senator  Bennett 
Champ  Clark  and  Prof.  Harold  L.  Cross.  Both 
know  newspapers  thoroughly.  Both  have  fought 
newspaper  battles.  They  are  not  idealizing  theo¬ 
rists,  but  men  who  understand  to  the  bottom  the 
long  fight  that  gave  us  press  freedom,  and  the 
sad  fix  of  peoples  who  let  it  be  taken  from  them. 

There  is  nothing  impractical  in  the  advice  that 
newspapers  should  exercise  vigorously  their  trus¬ 
teeship  of  press  freedom.  It  is  extremely  prac¬ 
tical  and  must  encourage  hundreds  of  editors  who 
have  come  to  half  believe  the  current  platitude 
that  “newspapers  have  lost  their  influence.”  It 
is  not  so,  and  it  never  will  be  so,  if  the  members 
of  the  ANPA  start  their  second  half-century  with 
the  thought  that  they  are  not  engaged  in  a  busi¬ 
ness,  that  they  can’t  exist  as  mere  business  men, 
that  their  public  responsibility  is  not  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  group  in  the  world. 


COMMENTS  of  the  past  week  make  it  evi-  ! 
dent  that  the  principle  of  organization  and  I 
collective  bargaining  for  employes  had  been  I 
pretty  well  taken  for  granted  even  before  the  * 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  them.  Mr.  Harper  Sibley  J 
speaking  for  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  b^  j 
fore  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  t 
last  Saturday,  discussed  them  more  intelligently  - 
and  enthusiastically  than  even  the  most  partisan 
Guild  protagonist.  The  ASNE  declared  that  it 
found  no  impropriety  in  the  organization  of  edi- 
torial  people,  but  could  not  go  along  with  trade 
union  affiliation.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  liberal  body 
did  not  make  such  a  declaration  a  year  or  so  ago. 
for  hindsight  makes  us  believe  that  it  might  have 
averted  the  trade  union  turn  of  the  Guild  and 
might  also  have  prevented  many  of  the  heartaches 
that  the  internal  struggle  has  produced. 

It  is  a  pity  also  that  the  Editors’  Society  did 
not  pick  up  the  gage  laid  down  by  President 
Creager  and  declare  specifically  against  the  closed 
editorial  shop.  That,  more  than  any  question  ot 
wages,  hours,  or  dismissal  privileges,  is  the  wedge 
which  will  prevent  an  early  end  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  troubles.  It  is  even  more  fundamental  than 
the  trade  union  phase,  for  it  seems  certain  that 
trade  unionism  in  editorial  rooms  will  pass  out 
of  the  picture  as  editorial  people  realize  its  lack 
of  application  to  their  aims.  With  the  present 
Guild  leadership,  acceptance  by  editors  of  the 
closed  shop  opens  the  door  to  troubles  which  have 
not  yet  been  imagined. 

Before  us  is  a  letter  sent  by  Reuben  Maury, 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Daily  Nerct. 
to  the  chairman  of  the  News  guild  unit.  The 
News  is  the  foremost  closed  Guild  shop  in  the 
land,  and  Mr.  Maury  believes  that  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decisions  make  it  advisable  for  anyone 
who  can  join  a  bona  fide  labor  union  to  do  so. 
So  he  applies  for  a  membership,  with  the  reser¬ 
vation  that  he  is  “unwilling  to  follow  blindly  along 
any  and  every  path  that  may  be  chosen  for  or 
urged  on  the  Guild  by  Mr.  Heywood  Broun  or 
members  of  the  Guild  inner  circle  of  which  Mr. 
Broun  is  the  center.” 

Mr.  Maury  admires  Mr.  Broun  as  “lovable,  hu¬ 
morous,  brave  and  energetic.”  Like  Mr.  Broun, 
he  favors  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  proposed  reform  of  the 
Federal  Courts.  He  parts  company  when  the 
Guild’s  head  denounces  The  Nation  in  its  own 
columns  for  giving  space  to  opponents  of  the 
court  program — carrying  out  the  open-minded 
philosophy  which  has  led  it  to  give  Mr.  Broun  an 
extremely  free  rein  for  the  past  several  years. 
Mr.  Maury  sees  in  Broun’s  intolerance  something 
“that  might  have  been  said  by  Mr.  Hitler,  Mr. 
Mussolini,  or  Mr.  Stalin,  three  gentlemen  whom 
I  do  not  value;  or  by  a  spoiled  baby  who  can 
dish  it  but  who  proffers  righteous  rationalizations 
when  called  upon  to  take  it.” 

That  has  been  a  basic  fault  of  the  ANG  under 
Broun’s  guidance.  Professing  liberal  sympathies, 
it  has  been  as  ruthless  toward  the  liberals  in  its 
ranks  as  any  of  Mr.  Maury’s  well  chosen  ex¬ 
emplars.  It  has  shown  none  of  the  open-handed 
and  open-minded  tolerance  that  have  made  news¬ 
paper  offices  pleasant  places  where  a  man  can 
do  a  job  that  he  likes. 

The  printing  trades  unions  know  publishers 
much  more  intimately  than  the  Guildsmen,  and 
no  printer  thinks  of  newspapers  in  the  class¬ 
conscious  lingo  that  rises  from  Guild  headquarters. 
It  is  our  belief  that  Broun  &  Co.,  granting  all 
that  they  have  accomplished,  have  cost  their 
members,  and  thousands  outside  GuUd  ranks, 
peace  of  mind  and  probably  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  was  90  per  cent  unnecessary,  and  if  the  present 
Guild  leadership  cannot  adapt  itself  to  news¬ 
paper  principles,  a  change  is  in  order.  The  closed 
shop  is  not  an  editorial  room  principle  or  prac¬ 
ticality. 
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HAPPINESS  AND  WISDOM 

Best  trust  the  happy  moments.  What  they 
gave 

Makes  man  less  fearful  of  the  certain  grave. 
And  gives  his  work  compassion  and  new  eyes. 
The  days  that  make  us  happy  make  us  wise. 

— John  Masefield,  in  “Biography” 
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Personals 


Vance  H.  Trimble,  news  editor, 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times,  has 


ager,  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight  and  wives,  spent  several  days  last  week- 

_  Sun,  has  been  appointed  general  man-  end  at  the  New  Williamsburg  Inn,  at 

E.  THOMASON,  Chicago  Times  ager  to  succeed  George  A.  Winters,  Wiliamsburg,  and  went  sightseeing 
S*  publisher,  Louis  Ruppel,  manag-  who  resigned  after  10  years  of  service,  around  the  historic  Virginia  city. 

^tor,  and  Ray  Hahne,  produc-  Winters  becomes  general  manager  of  Howard  R.  Smith,  city  editor,  Mc- 
tion  manager,  returned  this  week  from  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent.  Curtain  Gazette,  Idabel,  Okla.,  is  au- 
a  trg)  to  Havana.  Mr.  Thom^n  is  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  former  field  thor  of  an  article  on  William  H. 
attending  the  ANPA  convention  in  manager,  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Murray,  former  governor  of  Okla- 
New  York.  has  been  named  director  of  press  re-  homa,  to  appear  in  the  May  issue  of 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  publisher,  lations  for  Rota^  International.  He  Real  America.  The  story  is  the  sec- 
T/meka  (Kan.)  Capital,  was  released  will  maintain  ofiices  in  Chicago.  Re-  ond  in  a  series  of  articles  being  pub- 
AnS  12  from  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  cently  Rutledge  returned  to  Oklahoma  lished  under  the  general  heading  of 
h^tal  after  a  sp^y  recovery  from  as  director  of  press  relations  for  an  “Political  Oddities.” 

^emergency  appendicitis  operation  organization  of  chain  stores  in  Okla- 
which  he  underwent  April  2.  homa. 

George  B.  DoUiver,  publisher.  Bat-  Elarl  H.  Huth,  for  four  years  with  resigned  to  join  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
lie  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal  and  the  promotion  and  radio  department  Tribune.  Charles  N.  McKinney,  part- 
vice-president  of  the  Battle  Creek  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been  time  deskman  on  the  Tulsa  World 
Civic  Players,  played  his  first  public  appointed  an  assistant  professor  in  the  and  reporter  and  advertising  selesman 
role  in  many  years  April  16  when  he  Marquette  University  (IloUege  of  Jour-  on  the  Sapulpa  (Okla.)  News-Demo- 
enacted  the  role  of  Orrin  Kiimicott,  nalism.  Dean  J.  L.  O’Sullivan  an-  crat  succeeds  him. 
magazine  publisher,  in  the  Civic  nounced.  For  the  last  two  ye^s  he  Robert  O.  Cull,  news  editor,  Fred- 
Players  presentation  of  the  play,  ‘  Bi-  has  been  a  part  tme  lectimer  m  the  g^efc  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader,  was  elec- 
ography.  ”  9°“ege  of  J^nalism  on  Newspaper  Frederick  in  the  Demo- 

YAaar  T.  Wolfe,  publisher,  Ohio  Advertismg  Practices.  cratic  primary.  Cull  received  351  more 

Stole  Journal  of  Columbus,  and  com-  C.  R.  Williams,  formerly  of  Dallas,  votes  than  the  combined  total  of  his 
modore  of  the  Inter-Lake  Yachting  Tex.,  is  now  business  meager  of  the  three  opponents. 

Association,  presided  over  sessions  of  Seminole  (Okla.)  Evening  Rept^er.  Harold  Morgan,  assistant  city  ed- 
the  group’s  44th  annual  spring  get-  His  appointment  wm  annoimced  April  Deseret  News, 

together  in  Columbus,  April  17  and  18.  16  by  W.  J.  Harpole,  publisher.  Mrs.  Morgtm,  are  the  parents  of 

W.  H.  Dennis,  publisher  Halifax  J.  M.  Patton,  formerly  of  the  a  son,  bom  recently. 

(N.  S.)  Herald,  and  Mail,  has  been  X-Ograph  Co.,  l^s  Angeles,  and  the  Billy  Sbety,  sports  editor,  Milwaukee 
convalescing  at  his  home  after  a  sen-  (G^)  Telegmph.  and  Ivetns,  )  Journal,  and  prominent  Wis- 

ous  illness.  ^nd  ^ward  C.  consin  amateur  golfer,  will  compete 

Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  pub-  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Adv(wate  British  amateur  golf  touma- 

lisher,  Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  and  Pas^e^  ment  on  the  Royal  St.  George  course 

Timea-Herald,  was  ap^inted  to  the  Examiner  dis-  Sandwich  in  May.  Sixty  may  also 

— —  -  -  compete  in  the  French  Champion¬ 

ships  at  Oise,  June  13.  He  sails  from 
New  York  on  the  Queen  Mary,  May 
4,  and  will  also  take  in  the  British 
coronation. 

- - -  - ,  ^  ^  ^  -I  Borden,  Chicago  Daily  Times 

usher,  Covington  Virginian,  addressed  pnncipal  shaker  on  a  program  columnist,  sailed  this  week  for  Eng- 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Waynesboro  on  sjwnsored  by  ^  me  Mi^cipal  Gospel  where  he  will  cover  the  coro- 

April  15. 


drawing 


board  of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  Play  advertising  staff 
of  C:ommerce,  at  its  annual  meeting 
^iril  14-15  in  Roanoke,  Va.  ^jor 
Bottom  is  president  of  the  Peninsula 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Colonel  Richard  F.  Bieme,  pub 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

J  PERCY  PRIEST,  managing  edi- 
•  tor,  Nashville  Tennessean,  was 


at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  College  Press  Association  held 
at  Clarksville. 

(jerritt  S.  Griswold,  publisher,  Ba¬ 
tavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  has  been 


Singing  Association  recently.  nation  in  London,  and  then  continue 

William  Shands  Meacham,  associate  on  a  tour  through  France,  Germany, 
'  ~  Russia,  Turkey,  India  and  China.  He 

is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Borden. 

Mack  Corbett,  sports  editor.  Salt 


Ray  Kimball,  publisher,  DeQueen 
(Ark.)  DaUy  Citizen,  spoke  April  16  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dis¬ 


patch,  was  recently  elected  second 
vice-president  of  the  Virginia  Con¬ 


ference^  on  Socml  Work  at  its  annual  i^ake  City  Deseret  News,  and  Mrs, 

Corbett,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom 
recently. 

Jack  Austin,  formerly  city  editor, 
^  _  ,  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  been 

comn^on  April  15  by  Gov.  Frank  appointed  secretary  of  the  Sedgwick 


meeting  in  Richmond. 

Thomas  J.  Masterson,  managing  ed- 


confined’to  his  home  by  illness  for  ‘tor.  Iron  Moun^in  (Mich.)  News^ 

was  appomted  to  the  state  conservation 


several  months. 

Richard  B.  Elam,  former  publisher 
of  newspapers  at  Wewoka  and  Paw- 
huska,  Okla.,  has  purchased  the 
Stonewall  (Okla.)  Sentinel. 

Robert  Lathan,  editor,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen,  addressed  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Education  Association  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  April  14. 

Josephus  Daniels,  publisher,  Raleigh 

(N.  C  )  News  &  Observer  ^d  am-  supreme  court,  with  their 

bassador  to  Mexico,  will  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Postoflice, 

May  29. 


Murphy. 

Harold  E.  O’Neill,  editorial  execu¬ 
tive,  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Home  News,  has  a  book  “Hie  Auro¬ 
ral  Drama”  listed  for  spring  publica¬ 
tion. 

Archer  H.  Shaw,  chief  editorial 


county  (Kan.)  Medical  society  and 
assumed  his  new  duties. 

Morgan  Strong,  former  city  editor, 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  City  Manager 
C.  A.  Harrell  at  $2,700  a  year. 

Guy  Butler,  Atlanta  Journal;  Zipp 


writer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Newman,  Birmingham  News;  E.  T. 
Hon.  George  S.  Myers,  a  judge  of  the  Bales,  Chattanooga  Free  Press;  Wil- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


In  the  Business  Office 

DHIDEN  RAMSETY,  general  man- 
t  ager,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times,  addressed  the  training  insti¬ 
tute  of  fifth  WPA  district  of  North 
C^lina  at  Asheville,  April  16. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  circulation  manager, 
and  Glen  W.  Naves,  reporter,  for  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal, 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  Correspon- 
doit  have  been  named  on  the  Kiwanis 
Club-Palmetto  Council  Boy  Scouts 
committee  in  charge  of  an  enterprise 
to  obtain  a  summer  camp  for  scouts 
of  the  councU. 

Lynn  E.  Aldrich,  Chicago  Daily 
News  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Aldrich 
sailed  last  week  from  New  York  on 
a  tr4>  to  Bermuda. 

R.  Vernon  Knight,  cashier.  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  and  Mis.  Knight 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  bom 
recently. 

J".  H.  Vandegrift,  advertising  man- 


The  best  of  Hollywood  is  in  Jimmie  Fidler’s 
daily  column. 

It’s  the  kind  of  Hollywood  chatter  that  your 
children  can  read  and  enjoy  without  your 
worrying. 

Fidler  gives  you  the  low-down  on  the  screen 
people  without  being  low  down  — Hollywood 
without  the  dirt! 


McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


The  creator  of  a  great  comic  slips 
into  the  driver’s  seat  again,  and 
opens  her  up  all  the  way  along  a 
new  road  of  uproarious  and 
gusty  humor. 

It’s  Joe  Jinks  as  only  Vic  can  do 
it — fun  with  plenty  of  follow- 
through,  human  nature  in  ex¬ 
citing  action. 

The  Joe  Jinks  daily  strip  by  Vic 
Forsythe  starts  May  10,  the  Sun¬ 
day  color  page  May  9.  Write  to 
us  today  for  samples  and  terms. 

''tUiitLSU 
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bur  Kinley,  Chattanooga  News,  and 
Wirt  Gammon,  Chattanooga  Times, 
Bob  Wilson,  Knoxville  News  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Ben  Epstein,  Little  Rock 
Gazette;  David  Bloom,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal;  Freddie  Rus¬ 
sell,  Nashville  Banner;  William 
Keffe,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
have  been  named  as  official  scorers 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Base¬ 
ball  Clubs  for  the  1937  season  by 
John  D.  Martin,  Memphis,  presi¬ 
dent. 

John  McGowan,  former  Toledo 
Times  reporter  and  copyreader,  has 
resigned  from  the  Toledo  News-Bee 
staff  to  rejoin  the  Times  city  staff. 
William  Rosenberg,  editor  of  the 
Campus  Collegian,  weekly  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  Toledo,  also  has 
joined  the  Times  staff.  He  relinquished 
his  duties  as  Collegian  editor  but  will 
complete  his  senior  year  in  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Joseph  Johnston,  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
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eupydesk  and  Mrs.  Johnston,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  bom  recently  in 
Women’s  and  Children’s  hospital, 
Toledo. 

Nat  Gorham,  formerly  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  and 
Dick  Engert,  of  Buffalo,  have  joined 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  reportorial 
staff. 

William  Dunlap,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Mrs.  Dunlap,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  William  Gray  Jr., 
bom  March  29. 

R.  G.  Tilton,  widely  known  among 
newspaper  men  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Ohio,  has  joined  the  Resettle¬ 
ment  Administration  in  Indianapolis. 

Joseph  P.  Russo,  formerly  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  weekly  Stratford  (Conn.) 
News,  has  join^  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  state  staff. 

Charles  Flandreau  has  joined  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  city 
staff  and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
state  capitol,  covering  activities  of  the 
legislature. 

Roger  C.  Johnson,  of  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen-News  staff,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  returned  to  his  desk  fol¬ 
lowing  partial  recovery  from  a  broken 
ankle  sustained  in  an  inter-office 
baseball  game. 

George  Ashmun  Laird  Jr.,  of  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  repor¬ 
torial  staff  is  resigning  to  join  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

O.  S.  Wodrich,  of  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times  Union  staff  and  dean 
of  newspapermen  covering  the  Florida 
legislative  sessions,  was  honored  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  April  19,  expressing  a  hope 
that  his  health  would  be  improved 
to  permit  his  reappearance  at  the 
Capitol  press  tables  during  the  1939 
sessions. 

Jack  Ludrick,  former  reporter  Law- 
ton  (Okla.)  Constitution,  has  joined 
the  Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat 
staff. 

Councillor  James  Crang,  of  York 
township,  Ontario,  has  been  appointed 
pilot  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
news  plane. 

Mort  Fetterolf.  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  rewrite,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  copy  desk. 

E.  M.  Ball,  staff  photographer,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  Times,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  Optimist 
Club  of  Asheville. 

A1  Liederman,  former  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  artist,  has  joined  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  art 
staff. 

Barrie  Goult,  former  desk  man. 
Nanaimo  (B.  C.)  Free  Press,  recently 
joined  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Colonist  editorial  staff. 

Henry  Caron,  editor  of  the  discon¬ 
tinued  Brooklyn  section  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  night  slot.  Tom  Crane, 
former  night  slot  man,  has  moved 
over  to  night  rewrite.  Bob  Levitt 
has  moved  to  the  city  staff  from  the 
Brooklyn  side. 

John  Carver,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
reporter,  has  joined  the  J.  C.  Penny 
Company  mercantile  organization  and 
will  be  with  its  Ogden,  Utah,  branch. 

A1  Noderer,  market  editor,  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator,  joined  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  copy  desk  April  17. 

Lee  Kelliher,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  rewrite  staff,  has  joined 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  -  Democrat. 
Charles  Hogan  succeeds  him. 

Herman  Dinsmore,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Times  unit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  sailed  April  14 
on  the  S.  S.  Normandie  for  a  visit  to 
Moscow  and  other  cities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Western  Europe. 


Folks  Worth  Knowing  | 

Bobby  NORRIS,  sports  editor  of  j 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has 
just  turned  21,  but  he’s  packed  those  | 
years  with  expe¬ 
riences  more  va-  I 
ried  than  many  j 
men  twice  his  1 
age  can  boast.  I 
An  ambitious  ' 
lad  at  eight,  he 
began  punching 
the  typewriter  j 
keys  in  his  dad¬ 
dy’s  office  in  Jef-  ' 
fersonville,  Ga.,  I 
and  learning  to 
spell  at  the  same  i 
Bobby  Noaais  time.  At  10,  he 
already  had  de¬ 
termined  his  life  career  and  was  pro¬ 
ducing  typewritten  sports  copy  for  the 
Telegraph,  taking  trips  with  his  team 
out  of  town.  In  another  three  years, 
he  was  handling  the  Jeffersonville 
correspondence  for  the  Macon  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Then  Norris  decided  he’d  like  to 
try  it  out  in  the  big  city. 

He  went  to  Macon,  introduced  him¬ 
self  to  Buford  Boone,  sports  editor  of 
the  News,  and  quickly  got  an  as¬ 
signment  —  a  state  girls’  basketball 
tournament.  He  was  14. 

He  did  the  job  well  and  during  the 
summer  months  qualified  as  Boone’s 
assistant  in  the  office.  The  Telegraph 
purchased  the  News  in  1931  and  at 
16,  Norris  found  himself  sports  editor 
of  the  News. 

Two  months  later  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph.  Then  after  a  wholesale  lay¬ 
off — a  victim  of  the  depression  at  17 
— he  returned  to  Jeffersonville  in  1932, 
and  a  year  later  (July,  1933)  was 
called  in  as  sports  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  at  18. 

Norris  has  been  in  that  post  since. 
He  conducts  a  column  “In  the  Press 
Box  With  Bobby  Norris,”  is  on  the  air 
daily  in  sports  comments,  has  been  at 
the  ringside  with  Max  Baer  and  Joe 
Louis  and  with  Max  Schmeling  and 
Joe  Louis,  and  as  a  grand  climax  he’s 
a  member  of  Georgia’s  recently  cre¬ 
ated  Athletic  Commission,  under  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Gov.  Ed  Rivers. 


Sppcial  Editions 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  April  12. 

Spring  Styles  for  Southland 
Homes  section,  12  pages,  3  colors  on 
first  and  last  pages. 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  April  15, 
Prudence  Penny’s  “Guide  to  Better 
Living,”  a  24-page  tabloid  insert. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  &  Courier, 
April  11,  64-page  azalea  festival  edi¬ 
tion,  including  20  pages  of  roto. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  April 
7,  Building  Section,  24  tabloid  pages. 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic-Gazette, 
Spring  Fashions,  14  pages,  recently. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  April  11, 
10-page  two-color  Noland  plumbing 
and  heating  supplies  edition. 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont, 
April  4,  100-page  textile  show  edi¬ 
tion.  I  ^ 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  April 
16,  “Baseball  £lxtra,”  12  tabloid  pages. 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal,  April  17, 
Better  Homes  Edition,  28  pages. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  April  11, 
Rotary  Section,  9  pages. 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  April 
15,  Home  Appliance  Show,  60  pages. 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
March  29,  Spring  Refrigeration  sec¬ 
tion,  32  pages  tabloid  size,  printed 
in  two  colors. 


BIG  BOSS 

of  the 

PHRASE-MAKING 

LEAGUE 

SPELLBlNDlNi;  Phra:^-. 
Maker.  Fantastic  Word-Fancier. 
Lnofiirial  Director-General  of  the 
Lingo- Mint  and  the  Fairs"  Choice 
for  (^hief  (^ontrihiitor  to  the 
Sports  Dictionary  of  Ttunorrov 
— that's  Jack  Miley.  whose  crack 
eoluinning  almost  overnight 
brought  new  lustre  to  the  sports 
pages  of  the  N.  Y.  Daily  News. 

JACK  MILE\  ^lopped  them, 
intrigued  them,  lirkled  them. 
His  rare  and  hard-hitting  phrase- 
topped  the  best  produced  in  a 
'  field  traditionally  rich  in  color¬ 
ful  writing.  It  was  a  case  of 
Miley  making  them  up,  the  fan- 
taking  them  up.  Soon  his  .-tuff 
was  echoing  in  galleries  and 
grandstands,  dressing  rooms  and 
hotel  rooms,  on  fields  and  in 
I  hull-pens,  on  trains  and  in 
training  quarters,  in  restaurant-, 
offices,  homes  and  wherever 
-ports  are  played  or  rliscussed. 

}1E'.S  A  past-master  at  con- 
I  coctiiig  lingo  that  deflates  High 
:  (Cockalorums  and  whittles  down 
1  Grand  Panjandrums  to  normal 
size.  He  spanks  sparks  out  of 
I  that  typewriter  of  his  every  time 
he  sits  down — and  if  you  don't 
I  think  that  Gus  H.  Fan  and  Hank 
j  (J.  Rooter  warm  up  to  the  bris¬ 
tling  harh  of  a  Miley-made 
phrase,  just  listen  in  on  the 
reatlers  of  any  newspaper  that 
has  Miley  in  the  sports  line-up. 

WHILE  he’s  there  with  the 
murderous  razz.  Miley  pack- 
plenty  of  enthusiazz,  too,  in  that 
unique  word-hook  of  his.  .\ad 
under  it  all  is  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  sports  that  no  fan  can 
fail  to  detect  and  respect.  -4dd 
this  nonpareil  to  your  sport- 
pages  and  watch  the  reader  in¬ 
terest  go  up.  Write  or  wire  for 
proofs  and  prices. 
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FOOD 

and  FIGHTING 
SPINACH 

and  AUTOMOBILES 


The  Boston  Globe's  family  appeal  means 
breadth  of  advertising  values.  The  same 
newspaper  that  inspires  a  horde  of  women 
to  storm  New  England's  turn-'em-away 
Cooking  School  also  stands  sport  fans  on 
their  heads  with  its  record-smashing  Golden 
Gloves  Tourney. 

This  balanced  reader  appeal  of  a  family 
newspaper  is  reflected  in  advertising  line¬ 
ages.  The  Globe  carries 

More  GROCERY  advertising,  and  atthe  same  time 

More  AUTOMOTIVE  advertising 

than  any  other  Boston  newspaper. 

Somebody  asks:  "How  about  the  children?" 
Yes,  they  too  are  ardent  Globe  readers 
and  patronize  Globe-advertised  products. 

More  CANDY  and  CEREAL  advertisements  show 
how  advertisers  feel  about  it 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


READ  BY  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 
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War  Claims  Confusing  to  Editors? 
^^Victories^^  Puzzle  von  Wiegand  Too 

By  KARL  H.  VON  WIEGAND 


This  article  was  obtained  especially 
for  Editor  &  Pvbusher  through  the 
courtesy  of  Seymour  Berkson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Universal  Service. 

General  Headquarters  of  Gener¬ 
alissimo  Francisco  Franco  Sala¬ 
manca  —  (By  Mail)  —  Between  “Red” 
and  “White”  censorships  that  pass 
only  an  endless  series  of  “Loyalist” 
and  “Nationalist”  victories  and  ad¬ 
vances  with  never  a  defeat  or  setback 
and  the  broadcasting  stations  on  each 
side  telling  the  world  nightly  that  the 
“Red  dogs”  or  the  “Fascist  hoimds” 
are  in  their  last  gasp,  what  a  confus¬ 
ing  picture  American  editors  and  the 
American  reading  public  must  have 
of  the  Spanish  civil  war. 

I  am  here  on  the  ground  and  am 
scarcely  less  confused  as  to  the  whole 
picture,  because  of  the  conflicting 
claims,  the  misleading  information 
given  out  or  no  information  whatever. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  suppression 
of  interesting  facts  by  the  censor. 

As  one  of  the  last,  perhaps  the  very 
last,  of  the  Old  Guard  of  war  corre¬ 
spondents,  I  thought  I  knew  a  lot 
about  Army  General-headquarters  and 
about  military  censorships  the  world 
over.  I  am  learning  new  aspects  here. 
There  are  things  that  I  have  learned 
or  observed  here  at  the  GHQ  of  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Franco  that  are  a  revelation 
to  me. 

FVanco’s  Press  Section  is  poorly  or¬ 
ganized  and  worse  staffed.  Hie 
“Chief  Press  (MScer”  is  Captain  Bolin, 
former  correspondent  in  London  for 
the  Madrid  ABC,  whose  specialty  is 
keeping  correspondents  cooling  their 
heels  outside  his  oSice  for  hours  at  a 
time.  >» , 

On  the  day  that  the  White  offensive 
began  northeast  of  Guadalajara  I  took 
my  urgent  press  dispatch  annoimcing 
this  news  to  the  censor  shortly  after 
noon.  I  was  kept  waiting  one  and 
one-half  hours  and  then  informed  it 
could  not  go.  “Not  until  the  official 
communique  comes  out,”  I  was  told. 
The  communique  is  issued  once  daily 
— at  midnight.  Another  day  I  sent,  a 
dispatch  at  two  o’clock  and  was  told 
to  come  back  at  six  and  then  kept 
waiting  another  hour. 

In  view  of  the  incredibly  bad  trans¬ 
mission,  taking  anywhere  from  ten  to 
twenty  hours  from  Salamanca  to  Lon¬ 
don,  these  unnecessary  delays  by  the 
censor  made  prompt  reporting  a  farce 
and  apparently^  implied  that  Franco’s 
headquaften  had>no  particular  inter¬ 
est  in  seeing  that  news  gets  out. 

On  one  occasion  I  heard  one  censor 
impatiently  explode  to  another  cor¬ 
respondent,  “I  haven’t  time  to  be 
bothered  with  your  dispatches  at  any 
and  every  odd  hour.” 

Correspondents  of  four  nationalities 
asked  me  if,  because  of  my  seniority, 
I  would  not  tell  General  Franco  of  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  his  press  and 
censorship  section  in  Salamanca.  I 
declined  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
I  was  the  last  to  arrive  and  that  it  is 
not  my  war. 

In  severity  and  rigidness  of  censor¬ 
ship  I  find  little  to  choose  between  the 
Red  or  Loyalists  in  Madrid  and  the 
“White”  caisors  in  Salamanca.  The 
Loyalists  in  Madrid  however  always 
had  two  censors  on  duty  round  the 
clock,  often  four  and  many  times  six. 
In  all  the  months  in  Madrid  I  never 
had  to  wait  more  than  ten  minutes  and 
very  seldom  that  long. 

At  presoit  and  for  some  time,  the 
front  is  barred  to  the  correspondents. 
TLe  Italian  journalists  apparently 
have  their  own  way  of  getting  things 


out  and  largely  ignore  the  Franco 
censorship.  The  Germans  too,  show 
an  independence  of  movement  that 
would  probably  result  in  the  arrest 
of  other  nationals.  The  reasons,  of 
coiu'se,  are  quite  obvious. 

The  pinkish  colored  press  pass  per¬ 
mits  you  to  travel  to  Avila,  Talavera 
and  Toledo  but  if  you  want  to  come 
back  to  Salamanca  you  must  get  per¬ 
mission  from  GHQ. 

The  largest  contingent  of  foreign 
correspondents  on  the  Franco  side  is 
British.  The  Rothermere  London 
Daily  Mail  has  three  men  at  Avila, 
sixty  miles  behind  the  Madrid  front. 
Among  them  are  Randolph  Churchill, 
son  of  Winston  Churchill,  and 
“Binkie”  Hartin.  Yoimg  Churchill 
has  raised  a  beard  that  may  not  en¬ 
hance  his  beauty  but  does  add  to  his 
personality  and  maturity.  To  get 
young  Churchill  going  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  something  about  what 
Mussolini  is  doing  to  and  is  going  to 
do  to  the  British  Empire. 

With  censors  seeing  to  it  that  you 
cable  nothing  but  “victories,”  “ad¬ 
vances”  and  prophecies  that  Madrid 
will  be  taken  next  week,  it  is  dull 
waiting  in  the  cold  gray  rainy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Salamanca.  Some  already 
have  their  “blue”  passes  that  permit 
them  to  enter  Madrid  with  the  Franco 
troops.  The  “pinkish”  passes  call  for 
special  authorization  to  go  into  Ma¬ 
drid. 


United  Tops  Air  Lines 
In  Newspaper  Space 

Chicago,  April  19  —  Newspaper  lin¬ 
age  figures  for  1936  show  that  United 
Air  Lines  purchased  more  space  than 
did  any  other  airline,  with  349,370 
lines  used.  Other  large  airline  users 
of  newspaper  advertising  were  Ameri¬ 
can,  Ela^m  and  TWA. 

United  purchased  more  newspaper 
space  than  did  certain  railroad  and 
steamship  companies,  according  to 
Harold  Crary,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  advertising,  despite  the  greater 
number  of  seats  available  on  surface 
lines.  In  Chicago,  for  instance. 
United’s  newspaper  linage  exceeded 
that  of  five  individual  railroads. 

“United  finds  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  a  flexible  way  to  advertise  the 
rapidly  changing  air  transport  picture, 
with  the  constant  speeding  up  and 
improvement  in  service,”  said  Mr. 
Crary. 

MAY  FIGHT  AD  DETRACTORS 

Proposals  for  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  upholding  the  quality  and  value 
of  nationally  advertised  food  brands 
against  attacks  of  destractors,  will  be 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America  next  month.  If  adopted,  the 
plan  would  provide  an  advertising 
seal  for  use  of  AGMA  members,  to 
guarantee  that  products  so  marked 
have  been  manufactured  from  good 
materials  under  fair  labor  conditions 
in  accordance  with  all  hygienic  laws, 
and  that  the  price  is  fair.  Compari¬ 
sons  with  cut-price  private  brands  on 
these  points  would  be  publiciz^ 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi  Studies 
W  orkingNewsmen^sPUais 

Chicago,  April  19. — Proposals  for 
strengthening  Sigma  Delta  Chi  as  a 
professional  journalistic  society,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  working  newspapermen 
from  all  scions  of  flie  country,  were 
studied  by  the  fraternity’s  central 
committee  on  alumni  organization 
here  last  Saturday.  Hie  meeting  also 
marked  the  28th  anniversary  of  the 
organization’s  founding  at  DePauw 
University. 

Althou^  no  final  action  was  taken, 
pending  consideration  at  a  later  meet¬ 
ing  this  spring  of  answers  to  1,500 
questionnaires  regarding  reorganiza¬ 
tion  mailed  recently  to  members  in 
every  state  by  John  M.  McClelland  of 
Stanford  University,  the  trend  of 
thou^t  apparently  was  toward  a  more 
firmly-knit  national  organization, 
rather  than  complete  reorganization 
of  the  graduate  b^y. 

A  means  of  eliminating  from  full 
membership  those,  in  the  future,  who 
may  leave  editorial  work,  or  fail  to 
enter  such  work  after  graduation  from 
college,  while  at  the  same  time  retain¬ 
ing  and  improving  present  under¬ 
graduate  affiliation,  was  included  in 
the  plans  considered  by  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Recommendations  are  to  be  made  at 
the  national  convention  at  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  next  fall.  Action  to  follow  may 
include  complete  revision  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  constitution  and  by-laws  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  both  stricter  membership  re¬ 
quirements  and  broader  professional 
activity.  In  this  connection.  President 
Tully  Nettleton,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  his 
Foimders’  Day  message,  April  17, 
stated: 

“The  greatest  usefulness  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  from  now  on,  if  it  is  to  exert 
a  worthwhile  influence  in  American 
journalism,  should  be  in  the  alumni 
body.  Hiis  does  not  imply  any 
diminution  of  undergraduate  activities. 
These  are  necessary  and  important  as 
ever;  for  the  fraternity  must  continu¬ 
ally  recruit  new  members  from  the 
select  journalism  students.  .  .  .  Hie 
Sigma  Delta  (3hi  membership  list  in 
any  sizable  community  constitutes  a 
natural  set-up  for  a  forum  of  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  that  overlap  from 
the  newsroom  to  the  business  office  or 
that  arise  between  the  newspaper  and 
radio  or  that  affect  more  than  one 
branch  of  the  news-gathering  organi¬ 
zation.” 


RISING  COSTS  CONCERN 
PUBUSHERS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


in  the  corridors  afterwards  pointed 
towards  increased  rates.  Several  an 
thinking  of  raising  both  advertisint 
and  circulation  rates  to  offset  increaiec 
costs.  Among  the  publishers  who  arose 
to  tell  their  own  experiences  in  deal- 
ing  with  advertising  problems  locallv 
were:  O.  S.  Warden,  Great  folii 
(Mont.)  Leader-Tribune';  A.  M.  Plap. 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald;  H.  S.  Web¬ 
ster,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun-  H' 
R.  Yoimg,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
C.  A.  Rowley,  Ashtabula  (O.)  Star- 
Beacon;  and  C.  P.  Howe,  Tarentun 
(Pa.)  Daily  News. 

F.  M.  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald,  led  discussion  on  the  topic,  “How 
can  publishers  best  interpret  events 
of  the  day  for  the  benefit  of  their 
daily  readers?”  Several  publishers 
commented  that  they  had  received 
satisfactory  results  from  running  par¬ 
allel  partisan  columns  during  the 
last  Presidential  campaign.  Many  en¬ 
dorsed  the  idea  and  no  criticism  was 
forthcoming.  There  were  no  rqxjrts 
of  losses  either  in  advertising  or  cir¬ 
culation  because  of  the  parallel  col¬ 
umns  and  W.  O.  Dapping,  Auburn 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser,  stated  that 
he  also  had  experienced  good  results. 

On  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
good  practice  to  accept  advertising  of 
■“Bingo,  Beano,  etc.,  parties,”  termed 
|gambling  advertising  by  many  of  die 
members,  W.  H.  Reed,  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  spoke  of  the  con¬ 
flict  in  many  instances  between  the 
federal  and  the  state  laws  on  the 
point.  He  said  that  many  states  legi- 
itimatize  practices  that  are  outlawed 
by  the  post  office  department,  and 
some  states  authorize  these  gambling 
parties  if  held  for  charity. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  stated  that  “able  manage¬ 
ment”  is  the  best  method  for  reduc¬ 
ing  production  costs.  No  publisher 
arose  to  say  that  he  had  found  a  way 
to  reduce  production  costs  vnthout 
affecting  the  value  of  the  newspaper. 
Mr.  Johnson  concluded  that  there  is 
no  specific  remedy. 


NEWSMEN  IN  “FRONT  PAGE’’ 

Newspapermen  and  women  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  will  next  month  present 
“The  Front  Page”  at  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  theaters  of  Denver  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Denver  Press  Club. 


DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  IS  95 

Hie  Dallas  Morning  News  cele¬ 
brated  its  95th  birthday  April  11.  Hie 
newspaper  was  started  in  Galveston 
cs  a  semi-weekly  and  on  Oct.  1,  1885. 
was  issued  in  Dallas  as  the  Morning 
News.  In  1914  it  added  its  evening 
edition,  the  Journal,  and  a  few  years 
later  pioneered  with  radio  station 
WFAA.  "Hie  combined  newspapers 
are  published  by  the  A.  H.  Belo  ^r- 
poration,  of  which  G.  B.  Dealey  is 
president. 
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REPORT  OF  ANNUAL  ASNE  CONVENTION 

Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Murphy  Reports 
On  Progress  In  Journalism  Teaching 

PROF.  LAWRENCE  W.  MURPHY, 
head  of  the  school  of  journalism 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
president  of  die  American  Association 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  reported  to  the  Society  on  the 
advances  made  in  journalism  teaching 
in  the  past  few  years.  He  said,  in 
part: 

“For  purposes  of  making  clear  what 
Is  happening  in  the  schools  and  what 
are  the  trends  at  this  time,  I  shall 
compare  the  status  of  the  association 
and  its  membership  ten  years  ago 
with  the  status  of  the  association  and 
its  membership  today. 

“Ten  years  ago,  when  you  voted 
recognition  to  the  several  institutions 
which  are  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  consisted  of  the  following  insti¬ 
tutions;  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Kansas  State,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Missouri,  Montana  State,  Ne¬ 
braska.  Northwestern,  Ohio  State, 

Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Syracuse,  Texas. 

Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  The  list 
embraced  18  institutions.  In  them 
were  some  600  seniors  trying  to 
qualify  for  graduation. 

“The  standards  of  the  association 
at  that  time  were  such  that  a  first 
rank  institution  in  which  there  were 
two  teachers  of  good  standing  offer¬ 
ing  instruction  in  a  standard  program 
leading  toward  a  degree  in  journalism 
could  secure  admission. 

“Since  then  the  association’s  stand¬ 
ards  which  apply  to  the  admission  of 
new  members  have  been  raised  so 
that  now  no  institution  is  eligible  for 
election  to  membership  unless  it  has 
a  faculty  of  three  full-time  men  of 
professorial  rank  and  other  evidence 
of  fullest  development  of  instruction. 

Membership  is  now  extended  on  invi¬ 
tation  only  and  institutions  of  ques¬ 
tionable  standing  do  not  establish  a 
right  to  membership  by  fulfilling  the 
letter  of  the  rules. 

“The  association  has  today  15  rules 
which  it  uses  in  judging  the  eligibility 
of  new  institutions.  Those  rules  have 
a  more  exacting  character  than  the 
rules  in  effect  ten  years  ago  had. 

There  has  been  n«  change  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  work  of  cultural  and 
background  character  but  such  work 
receives  more  scrutiny  than  it  did  at 
that  time.  In  the  undergraduate 
schools  the  student  still  spends  three- 
fourths  of  his  time  in  su^  studies  as 
history,  political  science,  economics, 
science,  and  languages.  He  still 
spends  one-fourth  of  his  time  in 
courses  in  journalism;  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  insist  on  better  scholar¬ 
ship,  better  instruction,  more  exacting 
laboratory  work,  better  integration  of 
the  subjects  studied.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  develop  fifth  year  or 
graduate  professional  programs  of 
study. 

“Not  only  have  the  old  members 
advanced,  but  new  schools  have 
brought  their  work  to  a  high  level 
and  secured  admission.  In  1927 
there  were  18  members;  today  there 
are  32. 

“The  increase  of  14  in  membership, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  all 
member  schools,  have  brought  the 
association  to  the  point  of  graduating 
80%  of  all  journalism  graduates 
(counting  both  member  and  non¬ 
member  schools).  In  1927  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  schools  were  graduating  only 
66%  of  the  total  number  of  journal¬ 
ism  graduates.  Thirty-three  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  were  then  coming 


from  non-member  schools.  Today 
only  20%  come  from  non-member 
schools. 

“Actual  numbers  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  In  1927  the  annual  crop  of 
professional  school  graduates  was 
about  900.  The  member  schools  were 
then  graduating  about  600,  non¬ 
member  schools  300.  Last  year  the 
crop  was  about  1,250.  Member  schools 
graduated  1,000  of  this  number. 

“With  1,0()0  of  the  1,250  graduates 
of  the  present  time  coming  from 
member  schools,  we  have  only  250  a 
year  coming  from  non-member  insti¬ 
tutions,  those  not  meeting  AASDJ 
standards.  This  is  a  good  showing 
at  this  time,  but  we  are  interested  in 
the  higher  standard  suggested  for  all 
by  conformity  to  the  standards  of 
the  association.  It  should  be  noted, 
of  course,  that  some  non-member 
graduates  are  well  trained. 

“You  may  be  interested  in  the  list 
of  new  members  of  the  association, 
those  schools  which  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  during  the  ten  years.  They 
are:  Boston,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Iowa 
State,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State,  Rutgers,  Southern 
California,  Stanford,  Washington  and 
Lee.  Ail  of  these  represent  attain¬ 
ment  comparable  to  that  of  member 
schools  ten  years  ago  and  several  are 
already  threatening  the  prestige  of 
the  old  leaders. 

“The  future  of  the  schools  is  bright. 
If  your  support  continues  you  may 
look  forward  to  a  report  ten  years 
from  now  showing  that  all  journalism 
graduates  come  from  Class  A  schools. 

“The  development  that  has  taken 
place  to  date  is  one  to  stir  your 
pride.  Schools  of  journalism  are  still 
less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  When 
schools  of  medicine  were  in  their 
thirtieth  year,  an  M.  D.  degree  could 
be  obtained  in  the  first  rate  school 
on  the  basis  of  work  which  could 
now  be  done  in  one  year.  When  lau' 
schools  were  in  their  thirtieth  year  a 
boy  from  the  farm  could  obtain  an 
LL.B.  degree  in  one  year.  Making 
due  allowances  for  differences  in  date 
of  origin,  I  believe  that  we  may  say 
that  the  best  schools  of  journalism, 
which  have  never  given  a  degree  to 
a  man  on  the  basis  of  less  than  four 
full  years  of  university  study,  and 
which  today  have  developed  sound, 
disciplinary  programs  of  study,  have 
made  progress  which  deserves  a  full 
measure  of  encouragement  from  the 
leaders  in  the  profession.” 


I\agh  Explains  Aims 

of  Williams  Memorial 

VERNON  NASH,  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Walter  Williams  Me¬ 
morial  Journalism  Foundation,  last 
week  told  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  neither 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  nor  to  form 
an  agency  for  other  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  but  is  designed  to  serve  the 
profession  in  all  of  its  phases. 

Mr.  Nash  quoted  one  critic  of  the 
newspaper  business  as  saying  that  it 
is  in  desperate  need  of  re- birth  and  a 
reconsecration  to  the  public  service 
for  it  is  in  a  plight  more  serious  than 
many  of  its  more  outstanding  figures 
are  willing  to  realize.  Another  critic 
told  him,  Mr.  Nash  said,  that  jour¬ 
nalism  in  this  country  is  at  a  low 
ebb  and  that  the  time  had  come  to 
clean  up  the  situation.  He  added  that 
the  proposed  foundation  had  possibili¬ 
ties  toward  that  end,  Mr.  Nash  said. 

In  discussing  the  opinions  of  other 
newspapermen,  Mr.  Nash  said  they 
believed  that  the  most  acute  prob¬ 
lems  are  those  about  which  indi¬ 
viduals,  acting  singly,  can  do  very 
little.  "The  best  newspapers,”  he 
quoted  them  as  saying,  “  ‘take  the  rap’ 
along  with  all  the  others  for  evils  of 
which  only  a  minority  are  guilty. 
Moreover,  competitive  exigencies  lead 
all  into  practices  which  all  in  their 
better  moments  depreciate.  Only  cor¬ 
porate  effort  can  produce  effective 
remedies  for  such  evils. 

“It  is  even  more  relevant  to  our 
undertaking  that  most  newspapermen 
have  felt  that  the  more  serious  con¬ 
ditions  calling  for  common  treatment 
are  of  such  a  character  that  effective 
attempts  to  deal  with  them  realistic¬ 
ally  will  disrupt  any  membership 
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body,”  he  said.  “They  must  be  1^ 
died  by  an  objective  and  disinter^aj 
agency,  paralleling  for  journalis^J* 
services  rendered  in  other  fi^di 
the  endowed  foimdations.” 

Mr.  Nash  then  outlined  in  g««^ 
terms  the  ways  in  which  a  joum^ 
foundation  can  serve  the  prof«^^ 
He  grouped  the  outline  into  four  cNt- 
gories.  First,  the  foundation 
collect  and  disseminate  data  on  m. 
ters  of  importance  to  the  profeaht 
Second,  it  should  maintain  a  biii 
engaged  in  research  through  an 
dowment  because,  he  said,  every 
activity  of  social  significance  has  sr 
or  more  of  such  foundations,  and  s 
should  journalism.  Thirdly,  it 
embody  an  agency  national  in  scoik 
and  representative  of  all  joumNk 
to  speak  and  act  informally  for  dp 
profession.  Finally,  a  foundoloc 
should  offer  the  only  hopeful  imbs 
of  achieving  some  degree  of  ■)(. 
discipline  through  comprehensive  n- 
ports  upon  problems  and  evils. 

Mr.  Nash  said  that  the  articlas  <1 
the  Williams  Foundation  had  bsm 
made  as  flexible  as  possible,  on  Hit 
best  legal  and  other  advice.  Tbq 
empower  its  authorities  to  proaoit 
and  support  anything  which,  in  thar 
judgment,  will  make  for  the  advanet- 
ment  of  and  improvement  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

"There  remains  the  vital  questiaad 
the  proposed  size  of  endowment  asi 
of  the  prospects  for  obtaining  it,"  hr 
continued.  “On  this  point,  it  has  betn 
generally  agreed  that  one  mininr 
dollars  would  be  an  adequate  in¬ 
itial  endowment  for  such  a  bod;?. 
With  the  income  from  this  amount,! 
program  could  be  maintained  vdiidi 
would  command  sufficient  attentioi: 
and  respect  to  assure  accretions  to  the 
endowment  by  gifts  and  bequests  a 
the  need  for  more  income  fimds  grew." 
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on  thrilling  happenings  of  science.  Plenty  of  pictures.  An  ideal 
page  for  week-end  editions.  Available  in  full-page  mat. 

!  Newt  Reperf— Spot  news  of  science  in  vital,  colorful  stories  by 
skilled  scientist-writers.  Wired  or  mailed  daily.  TTie  top  in 
accuracy. 

"Wire  Sterlet  by  Mall"— Future  release  stories  on  conventions  and 
other  important  events  in  science.  On  your  desk  ahead  of  the  wires. 
More  complete,  more  readable  and  more  economical  than  clipped 
and  hurried  wire  reports. 

ScIrrcr  Today— News  of  all  fields  of  science  interpreted  in  daily 
by-lined  articles  by  scientist-writers:  Director  Watson  Davis,  Dr. 
Frank  Thone,  Robert  Potter,  Jane  Stafford.  Emily  C.  Davis,  Marjorie 
Van  de  Water. 

Foatoro  Sorlot — Frequent  sequences  on  scientific  developments  of 
great  popular  interest.  Recent  series:  The  Slack  Laglaa,  raasmaslc. 

How  to  Fight  Syphilis,  Birth  Control  Advaaeos. 

Scionco  Shorts — The  finest  filler.  Interesting  statements  of  unusual 
scientific  fact  based  on  authoritative  reference.  Eye-catching  as  a 
daily  boxed  feature. 

Map  of  tho  Stars — Monthly  astronomical  article  that  enables  the 
newspaper  reader  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
I  night  skies.  Matrix  includes  attractive  star  charts  and  SOO-word 
article.  Excellent  for  week-end  editions  or  school,  feature  or 
picture  pages. 

I  For  more  information  wire  collect  to: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 


2101  ConstitotioR  Avormo 


WashinqtoR.  D.  C. 

Sl'lKNOB  ^4KRV1CE,  the  inutltutiou  for  the  populHrlmtloii  of  science,  is  A  DOU*profit 
with  tniHtees  nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Research 
the  American  AsM04’iatioii  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  E.  W.  Soripps  Estate  sod  v 
JuurnHliHtlc  profeHKloii.  WATSON  DAVIS.  Dlrectw- 
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Do  you  use  these  modern  attrac¬ 
tive  typefaces  in  y oiir  paper?  They 
permit  a  multitude  of  striking  ef¬ 
fects  in  display  lines  for  both 
advertising  and  feature  heads. 
Write  now  for  specimen  sheets. 


Ludlow  Hauser  Script 


The  LUDLOW  System 

. . .  Gives  You  a  “Free  Hand”  in  the 
Specification  of  Typefaces 


There’s  practically  no  limit  to  what 
you  can  do  with  Ludlow  hand-set, 
slug-cast  composition.  You  have  a 
wide  selection  of  modern  and  tra¬ 
ditional  typefaces  in  a  full  range 
of  point  sizes— unlimited  in  supply. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  you  can  use  every  one  of  these 
typefaces,  in  every  available  size, 
in  a  single  issue  of  your  paper, 
without  loss  in  productive  time. 

There  are  no  mold  or  machine 
changes  — no  mechanical  handi¬ 
caps  —  no  strict  limitations  as  to 


fined  to  a  limited  few.  Anything  in 
the  cabinets  is  immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  any  ad  or  feature  head. 

To  change  from  one  size  to  an¬ 
other.  or  from  typeface  to  typeface, 
you  have  only  to  pull  out  another 
matrix  case  and  start  setting. 

Investigate  the  importance  of 
Ludlow  flexibility.  Learn  how  it 
enables  you  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  ads  you  set.  Also 
bear  in  mind  the  ease  of  operation 
and  simplicity  of  handling  that 
helps  you  stay  on  top  of  schedules 


typefaces  or  sizes.  Y ou  are  not  con-  when  a  rush  is  on. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE  ♦  +  +  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

«  BWinb«r«  of  tho  Ludlow  Kornok  iasulr 


Bodoni  Campanile 

Ludlow  Bodoni  Campanile 

Sale  ol  Rare  Mpes 

Ludlow  Karnak  Obelisk 

Rare  Print 

Ludlow  Karnak  Intermediate 

FaU  Sales 

Ludlow  Karnak  Black 

Newspaper  Ad 

Ludlow  Karnak  Black  Condensed 

Ludlow  Design 

Ludlow  Eden  Light 

Old  PubUsher 
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JVew  Design 

Ludlow  Tempo  Medium  Italic 

Annual  Sales 
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Annual  Exhibit 
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CLUB  HEARS  CALL  TO 
DEFEND  ADVERTISING 


BucineM  a*  Whole  Alto  Needs  to 
Answer  Agitators,  Sajrt  Speaker 
at  35th  Anniversary  Pro* 
gram  in  Cleveland 


Cleveland,  April  19. — ^Viewpoints  of 
the  agency  man,  the  printer,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising  manager,  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  advertiser  himself 
were  discussed  in  a  symposium  during 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club’s  re¬ 
cent  celebration  of  the  thirty-fiifth 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  Several 
hundred  members  of  the  club  at¬ 
tended  every  session  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  April  15,  16  and  17. 

Nationally  known  speakers  agreed 
that  the  most  significant  advertising 
trend  is  the  tendency  toward  concen¬ 
tration  on  public  relations  and  em¬ 
ploye  relations. 


them  on  advertising  with  talks  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  various  media  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said. 

Among  other  speakers  during  the 
celebration  were  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Cleveland  attorney,  who  asserted  that 
the  advertising  man’s  policy  of  “re¬ 
straint  and  understatement”  might 
well  be  used  in  curbing  the  "propa¬ 
ganda”  which,  he  said,  now  emanates 
from  the  “public  men  of  the  United 
States,”  and  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton, 
president  of  the  Brookings  Institute 
of  Washington,  who  discussed  eco¬ 
nomics  and  finance  in  relation  to  the 
tendency  toward  inflation. 


NEWS  THEFT,  PROPAGANDA 
ARE  FEARED 


(Continued  jrom  page  15) 


BOOK  FESTIVAL  PLANNED 


Daily’*  Spring  Promotion  Seek*  to 
Aid  Year-Round  Sale 

In  an  effort  to  promote  the  sale  of 
children’s  books  throughout  the  year, 
instead  of  only  during  the  Christmas 
season  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


‘‘A  favorable  public  opinion  is  the  is  sponsoring  a  Children’s  Spring 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  opened  communi¬ 
cation  under  agreement  with  the  British 
PostolBce  stations  in  England.  A  short  time 
later  similar  agreement*  were  made  with 
the  Administrations  in  France  and  Italy. 
These  Halifax  station*  continue  to  handle  a 
large  part  of  the  trans-Atlantic  press. 

In  1928.  the  American  Publishers  Com¬ 
mittee  applied  to  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission,  the  United  States  authority,  for 
licenses  to  operate  in  the  United  States. 
Forty  frequencies  were  allocated  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  be  held  in 
trust  until  a  corporaUon  was  formed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  whole  pres*  of  the  United  States. 

Formation 

In  June,  1928,  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  approved  the  corporate  charter  of 
Pres*  Wireless,  Inc.,  which  was  formally  or¬ 
ganized  on  July  8,  1829,  The  forty  fre¬ 
quencies  then  were  transferred  by  the  trustee 
chairman  to  the  company. 

The  corporate  charter  authorizes  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
communications  of  all  kinds  and  with  all 
points.  The  authorized  capital  is  $1,000,000. 
About  one-half  million  dollars  has  been 
spent  so  far  on  the  developmest  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  To  date  the  only  common  stockholders 
of  the  company  are; 

New  York  Times 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
ChrisUan  Science  Monitor 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Los  Angeles  Times 

Rates  and  service  are  the  same  for  share¬ 
holders  and  non-shareholders.  Approximately 
06  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  company 
in  1836  was  for  non-shareholders,  including 
every  general  and  financial  news  agency  in 
the  United  States  and  the  principal  news 
agencies  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1936. 
the  company  delivered  more  than  39,000,000 
paid  words  for  the  American  and  foreign 

believed  the  public  understands  too  “Books,”  H^ald  TVibune  Uterary  sup-  fact  that  the  company  showed  a  gross 

revenue  of  only  about  $400,000  for  the  year 
1936  reveals  a  per  word  charge  of  a  little 
more  than  one  cent.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  company  is  not  profit,  but  to  be  a 
service  organization  for  the  distribution  ex¬ 
clusively  of  public  intelligence  of  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  origin.  No  person-to- 
person  message  business  is  handled. 

Organization 

The  executive  headquarters  of  the  com- 


best  asset  a  company  can  have,”  said 
Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  professor  of 
marketing  at  Ohio  State  University. 
"Business  must  answer  the  agitator 
with  facts  that  can  easily  be  under¬ 
stood.  The  task  of  defending  business 
from  attacks  from  this  and  other 
sources  must  be  started  immediately 
if  business  is  to  justify  itself  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.” 

Allan  Brown  of  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers,  also 


Book  Festival  beginning  May  9. 
Prizes  of  $250  each  for  the  two  best 
children’s  books  published  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  June  this  year  are  being  of¬ 
fered. 

These  activities  on  behalf  of  “chil¬ 
dren’s  right  to  year  ’round  reading” 
already  have  caused  publishers  to 
change  the  publication  dates  of  some 
children’s  books  this  year  and  will 
make  a  “great  difierence  in  1938,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  May  Lamberton  Becker, 
editor  of  the  children’s  department  of 


little  about  industry. 

“We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
powerful  forces  have  been  discredit¬ 
ing  business,”  Brown  declared.  “It  is 
our  duty  to  interpret  the  facts  of 
business  to  the  public,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  advertising  man  fits  logically 
into  the  picture  because  by  training 
and  experience  he  has  a  keener  in¬ 
sight  on  public  psychology  than  the 
executives  in  the  other  branches  of 
his  organization.  Tell  the  facts  of 
business  in  a  dramatic  way.  Use  the 
same  showmanship  that  you  do  in  the 
advertising  and  selling  of  your  prod¬ 
uct.” 

Frederic  R.  Gamble  of  New  York 
City,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  declared  the  business  of  ad¬ 
vertising  itself  stands  in  need  of  de¬ 
fense  from  “the  anti- advertising 
movement”  He  cited  the  numerous 
federal  and  state  legislative  move 


plement  Establishment  of  the  spring 
season  for  children’s  books  is  the  first 
effort  to  break  the  pre-Christmas  jam. 

The  Heredd  ’Tribune  will  award  its 
prizes  and  publish  a  special  children’s 
book  nvunber  on  May  9.  Many  or¬ 
ganizations  sending  in  endorsements 
of  the  festival  have  asked  the  daily 
what  they  can  do  to  further  the  cause. 
To  libraries,  schools  and  clubs  sug¬ 
gestions  are  offered  for  children’s 
book  displays,  contests  and  festivals, 
while  to  book  sellers  and  distributors 
book  fairs,  advertising  campaigns  cind 
window  displays  are  recommended. 


pany  are  at  2600  Tribune  Square,  Chlem, 
the  operating  headquarters,  at  Little  sllk' 
New  York.  The  company  owns  and  onerS 
radio  stations  at  Little  Neck  and  HiekMi? 
New  York:  Chlcaso;  San  Francisoo^ 
Honolulu.  It  has  affiliated  stations  at 
vans,  Cuba,  and  Halifax.  Nova  Scotl*.  n 
operates  In  Paris  three  short  wave  sod  snl 
lonz  wave  transmitter  leased  from  ^ 
French  government  communications  mi^ 
try.  It  receive*  from  and  sends  trsaTu  1 
Berlin  from  New  York,  operatinr  In  cm  ' 
juncUon  with  the  German  Rovemment  ^ 
low  is  a  list  of  the  circuits,  newsemt  m  i 
recepUon  service*  of  Press  Wireless,  Ine-  I 

I 

Two-way  circuits  between  (Point. to 
point ) :  I 

New  York  and  Paris. 

New  York  and  Berlin. 

New  York  and  Havana. 

New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

New  York  and  Mexico. 

San  Francisco  and  Honolulu. 

One  way  circuiu  from  (Point-to-point)' 

London  to  New  York. 

London  to  Halifax. 

New  York  to  Tokio. 

San  Francisco  to  Tokio. 

Newscasts  from :  : 

New  York  to  137  radio  stations  and  tl 
newspapers  in  United  States.  Canada,  Porto 
Rico  and  South  Africa.  ' 

New  York  to  London-Amsterdam. 

New  York  to  Amsterdam. 

New  York  to  Paris-Amsterdam. 

San  Francisco  to  Shanghai-Manils-TisBt- 

sin-Honxkong. 

New  York  to  Buenos  Aires-Lima-Santtaco- 
Rio. 

New  York  to  San  Juan  PR. 

New  York  to  Havana-Recife-Bocots-Bw. 
ranquilla-Ciudadtruiillo-San  Juan  PR. 

New  York  to  ships  at  sea. 

Reception  by  Press  Wireless  of  other  than 
Press  Wireless  transmissions  from; 

SbanKhai  to  San  Francisco. 

Paris  to  New  York. 

Summary 

Press  Wireless  has  developed  an  orzanlxa- 
tion  built  on  radio  and  designed  to  follUl  the 
strict  requirement  of  news  service.  By  meau 
of  radio.  Press  Wireless  has  developed  a 
service  known  as  newscasting,  a  methiri  of 
disseminaUng  news  by  news  agencies  to  di- 
ents  over  a  large  area  with  an  efficienty  and 
cost  previously  unknown  in  this  profesdon. 
Likewise,  Press  Wireless,  by  proving  the  re¬ 
liability  of  radio  in  serving  newspapers  and 
news  agencies,  has  efiecUvely  lowered  cable 
charges  and  speeded  up  cable  delivery  time 
of  news  traffic.  Furthermore,  as  the  present 
theories  and  possibilities  of  radio  are  con¬ 
verted  to  commercial  realities,  new  forms  of 
press  transmission  will  be  available  to  the 
newspapers  and  news  agencies  which  will 
thereby  be  better  able  to  serve  the  pnblie. 


NUMEROUS  EVANSTON  CHANGES 


Business  And  Generid  Managers 
Named — Departments  Reorganized 

Evanston,  UL,  April  19 — Carl  O. 
Skinrood,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Evanston  Daily  News-Index,  has  an- 
,  -  ,  «  ^  nounced  appointment  of  Donald  V. 

ments  aim^  at  or  adversely  affectmg  formerly  of  the  Greeley  (Colo.) 

X  1  Tribune,  as  business  manager  and 

We  have  a  job  to  do,  cleanmg  up  Qg^j-gg  Pollitt,  formerly  mechan- 
the  crooks  m  advertismg  and  cor-  department,  as  general  manager. 


rectly  interpreting  the  honest  bulk  of 
it,”  Gamble  said.  “Several  studies 
have  been  proposed:  a  survey  of  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  in  co-operation  with 
advertising  media;  a  more  ambitious 
study  by  a  leading  university  of  the 
consumer  as  a  social  unit  in  his  reac¬ 
tion  to  advertising  and  its  effect  on 


Hie  News-Index  advertising  depart-  | 
ment  has  been  reorganized  with  John  | 
W.  Carroll  as  local  sales  manager.  . 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  has  been  named  j 
national  advertising  representative.  | 
In  the  circulation  department,  Frank 
H.  Barney  and  his  staff  have  been 

,  .  ,  ...  .  j  xi-  X  x:  X-  placed  in  charge,  succeeding  Kenneth  I 

h^;  and  s^  a  third  on  the  stahstoc^  ^  Kreniel,  who  has  joined  the  field  i 
of  advertismg,  its  costs  ^d  benefite.  3^  Durstine  and 

At  the  openmg  limcheon  of 


iirp 

Jl  he  standard  of  living  in  Es¬ 
sex  County  (New  Jersey)  and  ad¬ 
jacent  counties  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  Dakotas,  Kansas, 
Mississippi,  and  other  areas  re¬ 
mote  from  modern  Stimuli — 
even  in  identical  income  groups  ” 

— Excerpt  from  news  item,  August  11,  19J6. 


the 

celebration,  twenty-nine  “old  timers” 
— ^men  who  have  been  members  of 
the  club  25  years  or  more — ^were  pre¬ 
sented  anniversary  certificates.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  was  accorded  Will 
Sheldon  Gilbert,  Clyde  E.  Horton  and 
Albert  H.  Madigan,  survivors  of  a 
group  of  23  Cleveland  advertising 
men  who  met  on  Nov.  27,  1901,  to 
form  the  club  that  now  boasts  670 
members. 

Gilbert,  up  and  around  a^un  at 
80  after  recovering  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  an  automobile  accident,  re- 


Osbom  advertising  agency. 

Loyde  T.  McNemey  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  local  news  in  the 
editorial  department  Henry  Heil  ha.s 
been  made  news  editor  and  Spencer 
Jorgenson  has  joined  the  rewrite  staff. 


An  old  story  that’s  still  good. 
And  over  93%  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News  readership  focused 
in  this  rich,  sales-producing  area. 
Here  is  a  morfcef— compact,  ac* 
cessihle,  responsive,  one  newspa* 
per,  advertising  economy,  low- 
cost  sales.  Why  wait? 


NEWSPAPER  “A  SERVICE” 

Arkansas  Act  152  of  1937  defines  a 
newspaper  as  a  service  and  not  a  com- 
mcxlity,  so  the  two  per  cent  sales 
tax  is  not  applicable  on  newspaper 
subscriptions  and  sales.  Attorney  Gen¬ 


eral  Jack  Holt  held  recoitly  in  an 
called  a  meeting  which  the  club  staged  opinion  prepared  at  the  request  of 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  D.  L.  Ford,  Arkansas  commissioner  of 


NEWARK, 
KEW  JERSEY 


for  bankers  from  the  eastern  section 
of  the  United  States. 

“Prior  to  that  meeting  bankers  al¬ 
most  never  advertised.  But  we  sold 


Revenue,  with  whom  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association  filed  protest  against 
collection  of  the  sales  tax  on  news¬ 
paper  sales. 


Sinnarb  (focning 

**Alu)ayt  Reaches  Home’’ 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEIE,  Inc^GeneralAdvertising  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles 
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North's  houseful 


3Kurdiiey  next  stepped  out  on  the  hulcuny  ^^hith  ran  acixiss 
the  three  nsjnis  of  the  winir.  (Miss  Walker  s  room  was  the 
lenter  room),  l.yinif  on  the  hakuny  in  front  of  Morton's  room, 
(he  next  to  the  left,  he  found  an  old  fashioned  rope  fire-eseaiw. 
lie  studied  the  balcony  and  thouitht  a  bit. 


2  Miriam  Walker  had  die<l  of  a  ghastly  knife  wound  in  the 
neck.  She  had  been  killed  lietween  (i  and  7  u'chsk  he  <le- 


a  Professor  Fordney  is  railed  to  the  estate  of  wealthy  James 
1  North.  Appearinir  jovial,  but  obviously  upset.  North  explains 
that  a  houseituest.  .Miriam  Walker,  had  been  found  dead  by  his 
hutler,  Wilkins,  that  niominK  at  7:15.  Fordney  ((uestiuned  him 
briefly,  then  was  led  to  the  victim's  room. 


termined.  The  direction  in  which  the  wound  had  lieen  rnaiie 
seemed  to  puzzle  him  tor  a  moment.  The  butler  stayed  by  w  hile 
Fordney  examined  the  victim  and  her  room. 


4  The  other  houseguest,  Lucille  Burton,  occupied  the  room  on 
the  right  of  the  victim's.  Fordney  found  her  in  negligee. 
"No,  1  heard  nothing,"  she  said,  laughing  a  bit  hollowly  .  .  . 
"Were  you  a  friend  of  Miss  Walker?"  he  asked  ...  "1  hated 
her,"  was  the  vicious  reply.  "All  she  was  after  was  James' 
money.  But  I  didn't  kill  her,"  she  added  quickly.  With  a  cryptic 
"Quite,"  the  professor  left  her. 


5  Fordney  found  North  in  his  gymnasium.  He  had  waked 
early  he  said.  Unable  to  sleep,  he  had  shaved  and  left  his 
room  by  the  rope  fire  escape  so  as  not  to  disturlj  his  guests.  He 
left  the  house  at  5:30,  he  said.  Returning  from  his  walk  at 
7:30,  Wilkins  had  told  him  of  the  murder  .  .  .  "What  time  did 
you  return  to  your  room?"  asked  Fordney  ...  "1  haven't  re¬ 
turned,”  North  replied. 


U  nf  women  hU  mania  for  athletics  that  led  him  to  pre¬ 

fer  a  rope  ladder  to  stairs  and  sent  him  to  puiK'hinK  a  bag  in  his 
gymnasium  while  one  of  his  two  house  guests  lay  dead,  Fordney 
started  to  hunt  up  Wilkins.  Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  hand 
that  reached  through  an  opened  door  and  caught  his  sleeve. 


THE  HOUSE  PARTY  MURDER  MYSTERY 

CAN  YOU  SOLVE  IT? 


I  y  Another  woman!  Fordney  listened  while  the  girl  whispered.  o  Then,  leading  Wilkins  out  on  the  balcony,  Fordney  questioned  q  Next  Fordney  sought  the  quiet  of  the  library  to  put  his  notes 

I  '  "I  am  Mr.  North's  secretary.  Both  these  women  were  in  love  Ohim  about  his  master.  Wilkins  swore  that  North  did  not  re-  ^  in  order.  "What  stupid  liars  most  murderers  are.”  he  mur- 

)>ith  him.  In  spite  of  appearances.  I'm  sure  he  had  never  been  turn  from  his  walk  until  7 :30,  a  quarter  hour  after  Wilkins  had  inured,  because  it  was  by  now  quite  clear  to  him  who  had  killed 

'  intimate  with  either.  He  had  brnn  engaged  to  Miss  Walker,  but  discovered  the  crime.  Asked  about  the  rope,  the  butler  said  his  Miss  Walker. 

I  „  seemed  fond  of  Miss  Burton.  They  hated  each  other"  .  .  master  used  it  often.  "Mr.  North  is  a  bit  of  an  athlete,”  he  ex-  You  know  as  much  about  the  crime  as  Professor  Fordney.  The 

“And  you  love  North  yourself.  Miss  Swretary,”  said  Fordney  plained.  "He  says  climbing  up  and  down  it  keeps  him  fit.”  clue  is  before  you.  The  professor  says  crime  is  simple — and  his 

^  to  himself.  "Photocrime”  proves  it. 
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PHOTOCRIME  SOLUTION - - - 
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The  new  trend  in  rotogravure  is  story-teIRng  pictures.  A  weekly 
•’PHOTOCRIME"  is  one  of  approximately  four  pages  of  striking, 
exclusive  photographic  features  serviced  every  week  by  THE 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Before  the  depression  Buick  spent  $3,000,000  per  year  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Sales  were  a  quarter  of  a  million  cars  per  annum. 


At  peak  selling  seasons,  Buick  advertises  in  approximately  2,000 
newspapers  in  1,800  cities  and  towns. 

In  1933,  sales  were  43,000  cars;  the  advertising  linage  in  81  Media  Records  cities 
(other  figures  not  available)  1,235,420  lines.  In  '34  the  linage  in  85  cities  was  boosted 
to  1 ,890,283  and  sales  were  up  63%.  '35  linage  in  91  cities  was  up  another  half  million 
lines,  '36  linage  in  98  cities  climbed  another  two  million  and  a  quarter  lines  and  sales 
were  four  times  those  of  1933. 

Buick  has  some  2,600  dealers.  Buick  success  has  been  built  upon  100%  dealer  co¬ 
operation.  That  is  why  the  Buick  franchise  is  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  in  motordom 
and  why  Buick  dealers  are  so  loyal  to  Buick. 

To  sell  the  motor-minded  public  and  keep  them  sold  on  General  Motors  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  on  Buick  and  Buick  cars,  and  on  the  Buick  dealer,  is  Buick's  idea  of  a  100%  selling 
job.  So  Buick  does  most  of  its  advertising  in  newspapers  and  over  the  local  dealer's 
valued  name.  Each  advertisement  carries  a  triple  prestige! 

Space  runs  from  420  lines  to  full  pages;  weekly  to  monthly  in  small  towns;  weekly 
in  the  bigger  cities;  twice  weekly  or  even  daily  at  Showtime. 

Newspaper  advertising  not  only  pyramids  G.  M.  prestige  and  Buick  prestige  and 
local  dealer  prestige,  but  does  the  best  direct  selling  job.  An  automobile  is  a  thing  of 
beauty — and  needs  illustration.  It  needs  detailed  description  to  build  up  consumer  ac- 


4 


»y. 

lines  in  a  hundred  bigger  cities  alone.  And  it  is  estimated  that  sales  will  exceed  225,- 
000  cars — perhaps  reach  pre-depression  figures  of  250,000. 


L 
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FRANK  E.  TRIPP  WILL  TELL  ANA 
NEWSPAPERS’  VIEW  OF  RATES 


Agency  and  Advertiser  Views  Also  Scheduled  for  Special 
Newspaper  Session  at  Closed  Spring  Meeting — 
Magazines,  Radio  Also  Topics 


Newspaper  advertising  rates  will 
be  the  subject  of  debate  at 
Monday  afternoon’s  session  of  the  an¬ 
nual  spring  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  which 
will  be  held  April  25-28  at  the  Home¬ 
stead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.  Recent  criti¬ 
cal  studies  of  newspaper  rates  by  the 
Association’s  Newspaper  Committee, 
including  the  much-discussed  charts 
of  newspaper  rate  “norms,”  and  a  new 
study  of  local-national  differentials, 
just  completed,  will  be  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  with  several  members  pre¬ 
pared  to  tell  how  they  are  using  these 
studies  in  their  space  buying. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  will  tell 
“The  Newspaper  Publisher’s  Side  of 
the  Question,”  opening  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  advertising.  A.  V.  B. 
Geoghegan,  vice-president  and  media 
director,  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.. 
New  York,  will  speak  on  ‘"The 
Agency’s  Part  in  Newspaper  Space 
Buying.”  Following  this,  M.  H.  leis¬ 
ter,  of  the  Sun  Oil  Company,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANA  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee.  will  make  “A  Statement  of 
the  problem,”  and  the  discussion  by 
members  will  follow. 

TTiis  session  on  newspapers,  like  all 
other  sessions  of  the  ANA  spring 
meeting  will  be  held  b^ind  closed 
doors,  in  accordance  with  ANA  cus¬ 
tom.  1^16  only  guests  will  be  invited 
auvex  x^t  uie  association  s  an¬ 

nual  fall  meeting  part  of  the  sessions 
are  open  and  the  invited  guests  in¬ 
clude  media  men  and  others. 

Newspapers  will  not  be  the  only 
medium  to  come  in  for  scrutiny. 
Broadcasting  and  magazines  will  be 
taken  up  Tuesday  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  respectively.  At  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  session,  a  hi^light  will  be  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Radio  Research  to  develop 
a  uniform  method  of  measuring  po¬ 
tential  coverage  of  radio  stations. 

At  the  magazine  session  there  will 
be  discussions  of  methods  used  in 
picking  magazines;  and  also  a  discus¬ 
sion  by  four  ANA  members  of  how 
they  are  trying  to  solve  “the  problems 
of  increasing  rates  and  circulations.” 
Some,  the  program  explains,  “are  go¬ 
ing  into  other  media,  some  cutting 
sAedules,  some  shifting  magazines, 
but  each  one  trying  to  meet  his  own 
problem  in  his  own  way.” 

The  final  session  of  the  meeting  will 
discuss  use  of  advertising  to  interpret 
business  to  the  public  and  to  em¬ 
ployes,  with  specific  instances. 

’Ihe  social  program  will  start  with 
a  golf  tournament  Simday,  April  25, 
followed  by  an  informal  reception  and 
buffet  supper  in  the  evening.  Mon¬ 
day  evening  there  will  be  bingo, 
bridge,  and  table  tennis.  Tuesday 
there  wiU  be  a  cocktail  party  and  a 
dinner,  with  a  Aow  but  no  speakers 
afterward. 


pers.**  by  Allan  Hrowii.  Hakelite  (’orporation. 
chairman  of  the  ANA  i>oar<l. 


BLACK  LINE  FINAL  USED 

With  the  opening  of  the  baseball 
season,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion 
inaugurated  a  Black  Line  Final  edi¬ 
tion.  It  is  characterized  by  the  use 
of  a  12-point  border  beneath  the  main 
sports  headline  on  page  one. 


nue  was  less  than  $5,000  are  not  in  I 


U.  S.  CENSUS  REPORTS 
ON  CIRCULATION 


“Are  Production  €oHt«  Too  Hiifht”  by 
Dwiirht  L.  Monaco,  production  manager,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publiahlnir  Company. 

"A  New — and  Important — Job  for  the 
Induatrial  Advertlainsr  Manairer,"  l>y  J.  1,. 
Grimes.  Wheeling  Steel  t'orporation. 

“Let's  Look  at  Convention  Exhibits,"  by 
:i  speaker  whose  name  is  withheld  b.v  re¬ 
quest. 

“Preparing  Industrial  Copy,"  liy  Keith  .1 
Evans,  Inland  Steel  Company. 

Tuesday,  .April  91,  Vt.TO  a.m.,  Kadlo  Ses¬ 
sion; 

'■To<lay's  Radio  Troubles.’’  I>y  I).  P 
Smelser,  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  chair¬ 
man  of  Ihe  irovemins  committee,  Cooper.alive 
.\nal.VKis  of  Rroadcaslins. 

“Are  the  Radio  Habits  of  Rural  IN-ople 
Different?"  (based  on  21,000  rural  inter¬ 
views)  by  A.  W.  Lehman,  maiiaaer  of  (he 
Cooperative  Analysis  of  Broadcasting. 

"How  to  Test  a  New  Radio  Proarani,"  by- 
John  J.  Karol,  director  of  market  n'search. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

“Measuring  the  Potential  Circulation  of 
Raxlio  Stations,"  by  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  chairman 
of  Ihe  Technical  Committee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Radio  Research. 

“Are  National  Radio  Advertisers  Rum 
Showmen.”  by  Robert  J.  Landry,  radio  edi¬ 
tor,  Variety. 

Tuesday,  9  p.m.,  .Maxaslne  Session; 

“What  Should  We  Do  About  .VlaKazines?" 
by  Gordon  E.  Cole,  Cannon  .Mills,  Inc., 
Chairman  ANA  Maxazine  Coniniittee. 

“Magazines  iis  a  National  Meilium  of  .Ad- 
vertisiiip,”  by  William  B.  Warner,  iiresideni 
McCall  Corporation. 

“How  to  Judg-e  a  Magazine  for  Its  Adver¬ 
tising  Value,”  by  Arthur  Cobb.  Jr.,  treasurer 
of  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York  agency. 

“Picking  Ihe  Best  Magazines  for  the  Job,  ' 
three  ten-minute  talks  by  ANA  members, 
telling  of  methods  in  actual  use. 

“Solving  the  Problems  of  Increasing  Rates 
and  Circulations.”  by  our  ANA  members. 

“The  Job  Ahead  of  Us— A  Summary,"  b.v 
Gordon  E.  Cole. 

Wednesday,  April  ‘28,  9:30  u.in..  Uistribu- 
llon  and  Sales  Promotion  Session: 

Kenneth  Laird,  Weco  Proiiiicts  Company, 
presiding. 

“How  to  Increase  the  Prollt  of  Our  Sales 
;uid  Advertising  Operations  by  Better  Control 
of  Operating  Costs,”  by  James  O.  McKinsey. 
of  McKinsey,  Wellington  &  Co.,  consulting 
management  firm. 

“How  Much  Shall  We  Spend  for  Adver¬ 
tising?  Where  Shall  We  Spend  It  Profit¬ 
ably?”  by  Arthur  Ranisdell,  of  Ramsdell  & 
Haase,  advertising  consultant. 

“How  It  Works,”  brief  presentations  by 
ANA  members,  illustrating  appiication  of  the 
principles  of  the  preceding  speakers. 

“Pinal  Results  of  the  Window  Display 
Study.”  by  Dr.  Miller  McClintock.  National 
Window  Dispiay  Research. 

“Steps  to  Be  Taken  by  the  -ANA  Relating 
to  Distribution:  (a)  Plans  for  establishing 
uniform  trading  areas  and  methods  for  de¬ 
termining  buying  power  indices;  (hi  plan 
lor  a  new  distribution  cost  study.” 

Wednesday.  9  p.m..  Public  and  Employe 
Relations  Session: 

“Has  Business  the  Ability  to  Prove  Its 
Right  to  Live?”  by  Bernard  Lichtenberg. 
president  Institute  of  Public  Relations.  New 
York. 

“How  to  Use  the  Toois  of  Advertising  to 
Interpret  Our  Business  to  the  Pubiic.”  by 
Harry  Batten,  president,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Philadelphia. 

“How  We  Have  Used  Advertising  to 
Achieve  a  New  Three-Way  Understanding  Be¬ 
tween  the  Public,  Management  and  Labor,” 
by  four  ANA  members,  giving  brief  case 
histories. 

■‘The  Job  Ahead.”  summarization  and  dis¬ 
cussion  . 


265,400,073  Total  for  8,879  Firms 
in  Newspapera  and  Periodicals 
Industry  Listed  for  1935— 40,* 
871,246  for  2,038  Dailies 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  15. — Tabu¬ 
lation  of  data  gathered  in  the  1935 
census  of  business  discloses  that  there 
were  8,879  newspapers  and  pericxlicals 
with  a  total  circulation  of  265,400.073 
in  the  publishing  industry. 

These  publications,  the  tabulation 
stated,  received  a  total  of  $760,247,- 
048,  of  which  $260,224,340  was  derived 
from  subscriptions  and  sales,  and  the 
remainder  from  advertising.  In  1933 
the  industry  received  about  $100,000,- 
000  less  than  in  1935.  These  figures 
include  not  only  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  values,  but  also  the  value  of  other 
printed  matter  produced  and  sold  by 
the  firms. 

The  value  of  products  (newspapxer 
and  periodical)  in  1935  was  34.4  per 
cent  over  1933  incomes,  but  31.6  per 
cent  below  1929  figures.  The  totals 
are:  1935,  $698,819,717;  1933,  $519,- 
990,325;  1929,.  $1,021,897,036.  These 
figures  cover  the  value  of  products, 
less  cost  of  materials,  fuel,  and  pur¬ 
chased  electric  energy. 

All  firms  engaged  in  publishing 
newspapers  or  periodicals  are  included 
in  this  classification  whether  or  not 
they  are  also  in  the  job  printing  field; 
but  establishments  whose  annual  reve- 


cluded.  This  limitation,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  states,  eliminateg 
many  weekly  newspapers  but  does  not 
materially  affect  circulation  totals. 

ITie  report  lists  12,284  publicationt 
produced  by  the  8,879  firms.  Daily 
newspapers  number  2,038  with  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  40,871,246.  In  I933 
there  were  1,903  dailies  with  total 
circulation  of  37,630,345;  but  in  1929 
the  report  showed  2,086  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  circulation  of  42,015,461. 

Sunday  newspapers  number^  520 
having  total  circulation  of  28.684,152, 
in  1935;  489  Sunday  papers  with  25- 
453,894  Qirculation,  in  1933;  and  579 
Sunday  newspapers  with  29,011,648 
circulation  in  1929. 

The  balance  of  the  265.400,073  cir¬ 
culation  was  shared  by  tri-weekly, 
semi-monthly,  weekly,  semi-monthly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  casualties  in  the  “newspaper 
and  periodical”  group  are  reflected  in 
a  section  of  the  report  which  shows 
11,524  firms  in  the  business  in  1929; 
7,633  operating  at  the  low  point  in 
1933;  and  8,879  as  of  1935. 

Although  the  number  of  firms  de¬ 
clined  23  per  cent  between  1929  and 
1935,  the  employment  rolls  fell  off 
only  8.5  per  cent — from  129,660  to 
118,684. 


DAILY  SETTLES  TRANSIT  STRIKE 

A  strike  of  the  trolley  workers  and 
bus  drivers  in  the  Scranton.  Pa.,  area 
was  averted  recently  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Scranton  Times.  Two 
days  before  the  strike  was  to  become 
effective  and  after  the  company  and 
union  officials  had  broken  off  further 
negotiations  the  Times  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  two  sides  together  and 
then  submitted  a  plan  that  averted  the 
walkout. 


Following  is  the  speaking  program: 
Mondajr.  .April  36,  9:30  a.m..  Legal  and 
LegiNlatIve  8e««lon: 

“The  ANA  and  Legizlation.”  by  H.  B. 
Thomae.  Centaur  Company,  chairman  of  ANA 
Government  Relatione  Committee. 

“Legialation,  Paaeed  and  Pending,  of  Inter¬ 
est  to  Nation^  Advertisers.”  by  G.  3.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  ANA  secretary. 

“Should  the  Federal  Trademark  Statutes  Be 
Revised?"  by  W.  A.  Hart.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 

Nemours  4  Co.  _ 

“The  Legal  Side  of  Advertising.”  by  I.  W. 
Dlgges,  ANA  oounael. 

Open  forum. 

MMday,  3  p.m..  Newspaper  Session: 
Speakers  named  above. 

Monday,  9  p.m..  Industrial  Advertisers’ 
Session: 

“Evaluating  Business  and  Industrial  Pa- 


AD  CONTESTS  LEGAL 

Act  238  of  the  1937  Arkansas  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  which  places  a  15  per 
cent  tax  on  “Bank  night”  awards  and 
similar  prizes  offered  to  stimulate 
business,  does  not  cover  advertising 
contests  such  as  the  Old  Gold  cigarette 
contest,  according  to  a  ruling  from  the 
state  attorney-general’s  office.  ’The 
law  refers  to  “the  giving  away  of 
prizes  . . .  where  no  payment  of  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  is  required  of 
participants  in  the  award.”  T.  Hadden 
Humphreys,  Jr.,  assistant  attorney- 
general,  held  that  the  solving  of 
puzzles  and  the  writing  of  essays, 
when  r^uired  of  participants,  consti¬ 
tute  “things  of  value  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  act.” 


NEWS  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


Tersely  and  Brightly  written,  via 
Transradio's  Continuous  Teletypes 


8,  12,  16.  18  or  20  hours  doily. 


Worldwide  Coverage  is  provided,  without 
padding  and  without  woodenness,  with  a 
minimum  of  duplication  that  makes  TP  News 
the  ideal  auxiliary  service  for  newspapers. 


rite  or  IV ire  for  RcUes 


TRANSRADIO  PRESS  SERVICE,  Inc. 


‘The  HVorltTs  Most  Modern  yeivs  Service" 

342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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CONGRATULATIONS, 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES! 

The  fact  that  Morrill  Inks  were  used 
exclusively  in  the  contest  issues  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  upon  which  the  1937 
Ayer  award  was  based,  privileges  us  to 
offer  more  than  superficial  congratula¬ 
tions  to  this  great  Western  newspaper. 
With  due  modesty,  we  also  feel  that  the 
award  eloquently  bespeaks  our  almost 
100  years  of  effort  to  produce  inks  to  sat¬ 
isfy  every  requirement,  inks  which  insure 
clean  printing  under  all  climates  and  con¬ 
ditions;  and  to  serve  equally  the  greatest 
and  the  smallest  newspapers  with  true 
efficiency  and  economy. 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

fACTOBIES  •  Norwood,  Mou.  •  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  Chicago,  lU.  •  San  Fianciaco,  Calti. 

branches  •  Boston  •  Naw  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicego  •  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  •  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angelas  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 
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Modem  News  Coverage  Demands 
Squad  Reporting;  Lone  ^Stars  ’  Passing 


‘  t  ODERN  news  appetites  re- 
quire  more  and  faster  cover¬ 
age  than  heretofore,  and  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  send 
not  only  more 
men  but  better 
men  to  cover  big 
news  breaks,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the 
news  scene  has 
unfolded  in  the 
first  quarter  of 
1937,”  Earl  J. 

Johnson,  general 
news  manager  of 
the  United 
Press,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pdblishsr  Eakl  j.  Johnson 
this  week. 

Johnson  said  that  unless  each  in¬ 
dividual  working  on  a  big  story  learns 
to  report  his  part  of  the  job  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  ^eed.  the  whole 
news  product  shows  the  defect  of  the 
one  man. 

Every  man  on  the  scene  must  have 
an  eye  for  specific  detail  as  well  as 
for  the  broader  strokes  of  color  and 
human  intoiast. 

“In  the  old  days  when  one  star  re¬ 
porter  could  cover  a  big  story  alone, 
editors  were  in  the  habit  of  accepting 
more  generalities  than  now,”  Johnson 
said.  “But  today  the  public  demands 
all  of  the  facts.  TTiat  often  requires 
infinite  checking — an  amazing  amoimt 
of  organized  dfort  to  insiure  that  all 
the  significant  developments  are  pre¬ 
sented  accurately  and  without  bias.” 

No  amoimt  of  swashbuckling  dra¬ 
matics  in  writing  the  news  of  big 
front-page  events,  Johnson  believes, 
will  make  up  for  a  lack  of  specific 
facts. 

“Readers  have  got  onto  newspaper- 
m«i  who  practice  that  method,”  he 
said.  “The  whole  trend  now  is  toward 


definitive  reporting.  The  reading  pub¬ 
lic  has  time  for  little  else.  The  big 
spot  news  is  breaking  so  tumultuously 
this  year  on  so  many  different  fronts 
that  precise  and  simply  presented 
facts  are  at  a  greater  premium  than 
ever.” 

From  a  list  of  big  stories  of  1937 
Johnson  cited  these  examples: 

“1.  Hie  New  London,  Tex.,  school 
explosion.  Seven  men  were  on  this 
story  for  UP. 

“2.  The  Ohio  Valley  flood,  vdiich 
required  the  closest  possible  coordina¬ 
tion  of  dozens  of  staff  men  all  the  way 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo. 

“3.  The  epidemic  of  sit-down  strikes 
in  the  automobile  industry,  with  news 
breaking  around  the  clock  in  Detroit, 
Flint,  Lansing,  or  wherever  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figures  happen  to  be,  such  as 
Walter  Chrysler,  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
John  L.  I^wis,  Governor  Murphy, 
Homer  Martin,  Henry  Ford,  Secretary 
Perkins. 

“4.  The  many  aspects  of  the  fight  for 
and  against  enlargement  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. 

“5.  The  Civil  War  in  Spain,  which 
requires  the  constant  efforts  of  not 
only  a  score  of  staff  men  throughout 
Spain  but  a  close  watch  for  significant 
developments  in  practically  every 
capital  of  Europe,  especially  Rome, 
Berlin,  London,  Paris,  and  Moscow. 

“6.  Roosevelt’s  second  inauguration. 
Here  was  an  event  that  happened  all 
in  one  city,  but  a  proper  presentation 
required  the  full  attention  of  upward 
of  35  men.” 

ROBEL  JOINS  PRESBREY 

John  S.  Robel  has  joined  the  Frank 
Presbrey  Company,  Chicago  office,  in 
a  contact  capacity.  Mr.  Robel  was 
formerly  with  S.  Roland  Kay,  and 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 
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**J.  Q.  Public’*  Quizzing 
Chicago’s  ‘^Hired  Help” 

Old  John  Q.  Public,  as  depicted  by 
Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily 
News  cartoonist,  in  baggy  clothes, 


John  Q.  Public  telling  Chicago  Daily 
News  city  editor  his  plans  to  check  up 
on  “hired  help”  around  Chicago. 

ancient  hat  and  half-smoked  cigar, 
stormed  into  the  city  room  recently 
and  let  it  be  known  that  he  plans  to 
check  up  on  “the  hired  help  around 
this  town.”  Result:  a  reporter  and 
photographer  tagged  each  day  since 
the  “investigation”  and  John  Q.’s  low- 
down  “on  matters  concerning  the  av¬ 
erage  citizen.”  as  reported  in  the  Daily 
News,  have  brought  in  a  flood  of  mail 
and  telephone  calls  from  indignant 
citizens.  Indications  are  that  Mr. 
Public  will  be  busy  for  many  weeks. 
Everett  Norlander,  Daily  News  re¬ 


porter,  who  originated  this 
feature,  is  J<dm  Q.  Public.  In  |g, 
vestigative  mood  he  calls  daily  g, 
some  city  or  coimty  official,  aiki  | 
lot  of  questions,  snoops  around  a  bit 
and  writes  his  story  in  telephone  con¬ 
versation  style. 

With  each  day’s  story  is  a 
graph  of  the  place  visited,  with  Ih 
Shoemaker  drawing  in  John  Q.  Pni,. 
lie  at  the  scene. 

RISING  COSTS  SEATTLE  TOPIC 

Made  Special  Order  of  Buoibm*  a) 
Allied  Meet  May  7-8 

Discussion  of  rising  newspaper  pn. 
duction  costs  has  been  made  a  speck 
order  of  business  on  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  program  of  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington  at  Seattle,  Uav 
7-8. 

Because  many  members  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  answering  questionnaires  oo 
costs,  the  9:30  a.m.  session  Saturday. 
May  8,  will  be  conducted  as  an  opeti 
forum  meeting,  publishers  volunteer¬ 
ing  such  information  as  they  vrish. 

The  discussion  will  be  facilitated 
and  supplemented  by  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  circulation,  advertising 
rates  and  mechanical  costs  commit¬ 
tees  relative  to  the  cost  probku 
Herbert  J.  Campbell  will  report  on 
circulation,  Frank  Mitchell  on  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  K.  P.  Sexton  on  me¬ 
chanical  costs. 

The  sessions  will  begin  at  noon  May 
7  with  President  Fred  F.  Chitty  pre¬ 
siding  at  a  luncheon  and  open  forum. 
Round  table  discussion  at  4  pm.  will 
follow  reports  of  standing  committees, 
including  those  of  Mr.  Chitty,  legis¬ 
lative;  John  H.  Jessup,  liquor  control 
and  C.  L.  Sefrit,  social  security  and 
taxation. 

Following  the  costs  discussion  Sat¬ 
urday  reports  will  be  received,  as¬ 
sociation  policies  discussed  and  the 
meeting  will  adjourn  after  an  open 
forum  at  3:30  pjn. 


Mushy  Meyond 
Its  Years! 

We're  not  50  yet,  but  in  our  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  in  Los 
Angeles  ours  has  been  a  story  of  civic  leadership  of  which  even  Golden 
Jubileers  might  well  be  proud. 

The  facts  in  the  civic  record  show  that  each  and  every  project  and 
policy  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  amazing  expansion  of  Los  Angeles 
in  its  seven-league  strides  of  the  past  33|/2  years  either  originated  wHii 
or  was  most  strenuously  and  conspicuously  advocated  by  The  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

Boulder  Dam,  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct,  the  All-American  Canal 
were  fostered  and  fought  for  in  The  Examiner's  pagesi 

The  Examiner's  long  fight  for  municipal  ownership  was  responsible  nsore 
than  any  other  one  thing  for  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light. 

A  free  harbor  for  Los  Angeles  and  its  great  Navy  Breakwater  were 
direct  results  of  this  newspaper's  realization  of  their  vital  necessity. 

More  schools,  better  schools,  newer  schools,  safer  schools  have  bean 
championed  by  the  Examiner.  It  initiated  the  necessary  legislation  for 
a  bond  issue  for  earthquake-proof  schools. 

Protection  and  preservation  of  the  beaches;  an  open  and  tighter  paroit 
system;  faster  train  service  to  the  East;  the  Japanese  exclusion  act;  f*" 
duction  of  special  assessments;  a  West  Coast  Annapolis — ^these  and  manj 
other  progressive  movements  have  been  and  are  being  fought  for  to 
accomplishment  by  The  Examiner. 

Advertisers  in  The  Examiner's  columns  enjoy  the  prestige,  influance, 
power  of  Examiner  civic  leadership,  for  the  vitality  of  a  newspaper  * 
acceptance  flows  through  all  of  its  veins— editorial,  features  and  dispUj 
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Editor  Si  Publisher 


radio  and  the  newspapers 

Bt  frank  a.  ARNOLD  =z==IZ====: 
Taxing  the  Broadcasting  Franchise 


COMMISSIONER  GEORGE  HENRY 
PAYNE,  of  the  FCC,  is  the  author 
of  a  bill  to  be  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  this  week  taxing  broadcasting 
}j^nc«x  in  proportion  to  the  author¬ 
ized  power  and  on  a  sliding  scale 
ranging  from  $1  a  watt  on  the  lower 
powered  stations  to  $3  a  watt  on 
those  in  the  hi^er  brackets.  By  this 
method  it  is  proposed  to  raise  nearly 
$7,000,000  in  Government  revenue. 

Only  stations  selling  conunercial 
time  are  taxable — all  others  are  ex¬ 
empt  The  levy  will  be  for  a  twelve 
months’  period  and  in  case  any  license 
fails  of  renewal  a  pro  rata  rebate  will 
be  made. 

How  will  this  affect  the  200  news¬ 
paper-owned  and  controlled  radio 
stations? 

Of  the  total  number  there  are  nine 
50,000  watt  stations;  six  10,000  watt; 
twenty-nine  5,000  watt;  seven  2,500 
watt;  one  2,000  watt;  forty-one  1,000 
watt;  and  the  balance  of  108  stations 
in  the  lower  brackets. 

On  the  basis  of  the  maximum  al¬ 
lowed,  these  200  newspaper  stations 
would  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  $1,684,100 
or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  raised.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  the  newspapers  have 
more  than  an  academic  interest  in  the 
situation. 

•  •  • 

SHOULD  this  bill  be  passed  by 
Congress,  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult?  (1)  It  would  discourage  build¬ 
ing  of  high-powered  stations.  There 
has  been  a  marked  trend  of  late 
toward  the  50,000  watt  station  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  maximum  unit  of  power 
for  the  big  commercial  broadcasters. 
Manv  do  not  need  this  amount  of 


power  in  order  to  deliver  a  clear 
signal  but  have  been  forced  by  com¬ 
petition  into  the  50,000  class.  (2)  A 
decrease  in  the  number  of  high-pow¬ 
ered  stations  will  deprive  many  rural 
sections  of  efficient  broadcasting,  espe¬ 
cially  those  located  outside  the  area 
of  the  networks.  (3)  Not  only  will  the 
passage  of  this  bill  stop  the  building 
of  new  hi^-powered  stations,  but  it 
mi^t  conceivably  result  in  reducing 
the  power  of  some  already  in  opera¬ 
tion — at  the  present  time  there  are 
32  stations  licensed  to  use  50,000  watts. 
I  suspect  if  the  truth  were  told  that 
most  of  them  could  get  along  with 
25,000  watts  and  their  audiences  would 
never  be  the  wiser.  (4)  This  bill 
would  practically  stop  experimenting 
in  the  super  power  field — at  present 
WLW  is  the  only  one  affected  with 
its  experimental  license  of  450,000 
watts  in  addition  to  its  regular  50,000 
watts.  Is  this  extra  power  worth  an 
annual  tax  of  $1,350,000?  I  doubt  it. 
In  Europe  there  is  quite  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  experimentation  in  the  100,000 
watt  field — but  of  course  there  is  no 
tax  of  $300,000  a  year  to  consider  in 
connection  with  it. 

*  *  • 

NOW,  as  to  the  bill  itself:  Commis¬ 
sioner  Payne  in  arriving  at  a 
basis  for  levying  this  tax  has  selected 
the  easiest  way  by  using  the  wattage 
as  his  measuring  stick.  In  my  opinion 
the  only  good  thing  about  this  is  that 
it  gives  the  station  owner  no  chance 
to  question  the  government  figures 
and  this,  of  course,  is  no  reason  at  all. 
Within  the  last  12  months  broadcast¬ 
ers  have  been  admonished  by  the  FCC 
that  the  station  owner  had  no  owner- 
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ship  rights  in  his  license  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  could  not  be  openly 
considered  as  a  purchaseable  asset  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  station 
property  and  good  will. 

And  now  this  license — this  intan¬ 
gible  asset  in  which  the  station  has 
no  ownership  and  which  may  be  re¬ 
voked  at  the  end  of  six  months  has  a 
taxable  value  of  $150,000  a  year  if  it 
be  a  50,000  watt  station. 

In  other  words,  as  a  station  owner 
I  am  being  taxed  for  something  in 
which  I  have  no  property  right  or 
other  form  of  ownership. 

I  claim  that  this  basis  of  taxation  is 
neither  fair  nor  equitable.  It  is  simply 
an  easy  method  of  levying  a  revenue 
tax.  TTie  only  fair  basis  of  any  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  broadcasting  industry  is 
that  of  individual  station  income  and 
not  the  power  assigned  in  a  license  to 
operate. 

•  *  • 

Mr.  PAYNE  in  support  of  this 
measure  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“The  proposed  special  tax  will  no 
burden  on  the  broadcast  industry  as 
it  represents  less  than  six  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  of  that  industry.  At  best 
it  is  but  a  small  return  for  the  great 
privilege  the  industry  enjoys  in  using 
the  people’s  air  waves.” 

All  the  more  reason,  Mr.  Payne, 
why  the  basis  of  this  first  Federal  tax 
levy  on  the  industry  should  be  “prof¬ 
its”  and  not  “power.” 

•  *  * 

Broadcasting  is  a  one-sided 

business.  All  its  product  is  given 
away  without  compensation  from  the 
audience  and  its  only  source  of  in¬ 
come  is  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  its 
time  for  commercial  programs.  A  rela¬ 
tively  few  large  stations  have  made 
money  during  the  last  five  years.  Tlie 
networks  have  been  prosperous  as 
shown  by  their  advertised  figures. 
But  how  about  the  hundreds  of  indi¬ 
vidual  stations  that  are  barely  making 
a  living? 
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If  the  industry  must  be  taxed,  let 
the  burden  be  placed  where  it  be¬ 
longs — on  the  stations  and  networks 
that  are  making  the  “enormous  prof¬ 
its,”  and  fig\ired  on  either  gross  in¬ 
come  or  net  profits.  By  this  method, 
even  though  it  involves  some  clerical 
labor,  a  result  can  be  arrived  at  fair 
alike  to  the  little  fellow  who  makes 
perhaps  $5,000  a  year  net  and  the  big 
operator  whose  figures  run  into  the 
millions. 


Reviewer  ^^Tedks 
to  His  War-Time  Skipper 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  19. — Asked  by 
A.  Ranger  Tyler,  literary  editor  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Press,  to  review 
Felix  Riesenberg’s  “Living  Again,” 
Henry  W.  Stock,  advertising  manager 
of  the  paper,  found  himself  one  of 
the  principals  of  the  story. 

Stock  was  navigator  on  the  USS 
Newix>rt,  training  ship,  in  1917,  while 
Riesenberg  was  skipper.  One  of  the 
sections  of  “Living  Again”  relates  in¬ 
cidents  of  a  cruise  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies  in  which  Stock  is  depicted  as 
having  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
disaster. 

Reviewing  the  book.  Stock  took 
issue  with  his  former  superior  officer 
on  several  points  and  straightened  out 
some  of  the  author’s  versions  of  oc¬ 
currences  aboard  the  .Newport. 

Stock  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  holds  a  master’s 
certificate  for  ocean  ships  of  unlim¬ 
ited  tonnage.  He  quit  ffie  city  desk 
of  Albany  Evening  News  about  10 
years  ago  to  become  an  advertising 
salesman. 


SPEAKS  AT  AD  CLUB 

Charles  C.  Greene,  vice-president 
of  Critchfield  &  Company,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  addressed  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Advertising  Club,  April  22, 
on  “National  Newspaper  Advertising.” 


It^s  OUR  Golden 
Jubilee,  Too! 

There's  something  a  little  lusty — something  with  gusto — some¬ 
thing  hard-hitting — something  adventurous — in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  born  50  years  ago  and  celebrating,  as  is  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  its  Golden  Jubilee. 

San  Francisco  is  an  "odd"  city.  Outside  of  New  Orleans  it 
probably  hasn't  a  counterpart  in  America. 

It  has  flavor — it  has  personality — it  has  viewpoints  that  stem 
irom  generations  that  only  yesterday  crossed  the  plains  in  wagons, 
the  Isthmus  on  mulebacic,  and  circled  the  Horn  in  leaky  ships. 

it  has  spirit — and  the  Examiner,  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  San 
h-ancisco,  reflects  that  spirit. 


In  our  50  years  of  being  a  part  of  San  Francisco  both  the  city  and 
the  newspaper  have  grown  to  be  inseparable  companions,  each  for 
Bach,  and  as  inseparable  as  the  Siamese  twins. 

To  advertisers,  this  kind  of  background  is  important.  More  im¬ 
portant,  even,  than  circulation  and  advertising  leadership  which, 
too,  are  the  Examiner's. 


EXAMINER 

A  FAMOUS  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1887 
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TRANSPORTATION  IS  MAJOR 
NEWSPAPER  PROBLEM 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


compriee  iu  membership.  The  A.  N.  P.  A. 
is  represented  by  your  Traffic  Manager.  No 
meetlnrs  hare  been  held.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  carriers  hare  been  eirinr  attention  to 
the  question  of  wrapper  requirements  for 
newsprint,  no  doubt  erroneously  feelinr  that 
a  prerequisite  to  better  handlinit  is  the  use 
of  hearler  wrapper.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Mechanical  Department,  we  hare  been  col¬ 
lecting  statistics  and  conducting  experiments 
in  connection  with  newsprint  handling:.  It 
is  expected  that  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sire  report  will  be  made  to  the  next  annual 
<-onrention. 

Rmerceney  Rates  on  Newsprint  Paper 

Followinr  the  cessation  of  shipping-  ac- 
tirities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  result  of 
the  seamen’s  strike  in  the  latter  part  of 
it  became  necessary  for  Western  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  to  secure  newsprint 
from  sources  not  requiring  morement  ria 
water.  We  closely  cooperated  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  were  successful  in  haring  the  rates 
from  North  Pacific  mills  to  points  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  reduced  $1.00  per  ton  and  further 
assisted  in  the  securing  of  a  reduction  from 
the  Middlewestem  section  of  the  United 
States  to  Pacific  Coast  points  of  $3.00  per 
ton.  It  is  estimated  that  our  actirities  re¬ 
sulted  in  .an  approximate  saving  of  $10,500 
to  members  dnring  the  strike  period. 

raneellation  of  Texas  Intrastate  Kates 

On  the  grounds  that  interstate  rates  were 
already  effective  on  precisely  the  same  basis 
and  therefore  no  necessity  existed  for  con¬ 
tinuing  intrastate  rates,  the  Texas-Louisiana 
lines  proposed  to  cancel  their  intrastate 
rates.  Protests  were  Immediately  lodged  with 
tlie  Texas-Louisiana  railroads,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  necessary  to  continue  these  rates 
not  only  from  a  newsprint  standpoint  but 
to  continue  to  afford  protection  for  the  re¬ 
turn  movement  of  cores  in  carload  lots  on 
basis  of  the  intrastate  newsprint  rates.  The 
Texas-Louisiana  lines  decided  to  continue 
both  classes  of  rates. 

RATINGS  ON  CORES 

Reestablishment  of  LoolsvUle.  Ky.,  to 
to  MUIInoeket.  Me.,  Rate  Sought 

Effective  May  16,  1936,  long-established 
commodity  rates  on  cores,  minimum  weight 
40,000  pounds,  based  on  the  newsprint  rate 
in  the  reverse  direction  prior  to  Nov.  17. 
1034,  were  cancelled  and  the  sixth  class 
rate  substituted  in  lieu  thereof.  The  in¬ 
creases  were  made  effective  after  more  than 
a  year  of  negotiations  with  the  carriers  in  an 
endeavor  to  forestall  them.  The  subject  has 
been  reported  to  prior  conventions.  Endeav¬ 
oring  to  have  the  cancelled  basis  reestab¬ 
lished.  we  have  been  urging  interested  mem¬ 
bers,  returning  cores  in  carload  lots  to 
Eastern  mill  destinations,  to  permit  us  to 
seek  publication  by  urging  the  carriers  to 
take  independent  action.  The  liouisville 
Courier  Journal  has  cooperated  and  we  are 
now  trying  to  have  the  cancelled  rate  of 
38 He  from  Louisville  to  Milllnocket  in  ef¬ 
fect  prior  to  May  16,  1936.  reestablished. 
The  C.  I.  &  L.  Railway  is  seeking  concur¬ 
rence  of  its  connections  to  independent  action. 

Rates  on  Cores  from  Points  In  Central  Freight 


when  the  Commission  instituted  a  general 
investigation  into  the  pickup  and  delivery 
service  of  certain  Eastern  carriers  under 
Docket  27426  which  was  later  combined 
with  the  I.  Sc  S.  investigation  and  heard 
jointly.  Decision  was  made  in  both  these 
cases  on  Oct.  31.  1936,  upholding  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  storedoor  pickup  and  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Eastern  carriers.  The  actual  date 
on  which  this  service  became  effective  was 
Nov.  16.  1936.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
service,  members  making  delivery  or  pickup 
receive  an  allowance  of  6c  per  100  pounds 
or  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  service  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  agents  of  the  railroads,  pickup 
or  delivery  services  are  made  without  cost. 

The  new  service  proves  to  be  of  benefit  to 
members  in  general  shipping  or  receiving  less 
than  carload  shipments  of  freight. 

I.  St  H.  M-.32 — Newspaper  Supplements, 
Clnelnnatl.  O.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  was  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Nash¬ 
ville.  Tenn..  Banner  attacking  the  rates  on 
newspaper  supplements  from  Cincinnati.  O.. 
to  Nashville.  Tenn.  Our  member  at  Nash¬ 
ville  accepted  the  proffered  services  of  the 
Traffic  Department.  The  complaint  involved 
an  increase  in  the  rates  on  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville  from 
50c  per  100  pounds  to  61c  per  100  pounds. 
The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
suspended  the  rate  and  set  it  down  for  hear¬ 
ing  .at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  on  Nov.  12,  19.36.  As 
we  predicted,  the  case  never  came  to  trial 
since  the  defendant  ordered  withdrawal  of 
the  higher  rate  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  sought-for  basis  of  50c  per  100  pounds. 
Baaed  upon  the  volume  of  tonnage  moving, 
the  Nashville  Banner  saved  approximately 
$1 ,000  per  year  by  the  continuation  of  the 
rate  formerly  in  effect. 

MC-2 — Maximum  Honrs  of  Service  of 
Employes  of  Common  and  Contract 
Motor  Vehleles  Operating  in 
Interstate  Commerce 

The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  in  further¬ 
ance  of  its  plan  to  promulgate  safe  driving 
rules  and  regulations  for  all  classes  of  ve¬ 
hicles  operating  over  the  highways  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  instituted  under  its  Docket 
MC-2  an  investigation  to  determine  a  reason¬ 
able  and  safe  number  of  hours  of  service 
for  operators  of  motor  vehicles  of  a  common 
or  contract  character  operating  in  interstate 
commerce.  An  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
A  N.  P.  A.  to  participate  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  any  factors  peculiar  to  the 
distribution  of  newspapers  which  would  jus¬ 
tify  the  establishment  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  maximum  hours  of  service 
of  employes  differing  from  those  which 
should  be  prescribed  for  motor  carriers  gen¬ 
erally.  Three  witnesses  testified  for  account 
of  the  Association  under  the  direction  of 
.vour  Traffic  Manager.  Testimony  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  requires  at  least  ten  hours 
per  day  in  any  period  of  limitation  that 
might  be  created  in  order  to  carry  on  satis¬ 
factorily  the  business  of  distributing  news¬ 
papers  in  interstate  commerce.  It  was  made 
plain  that  the  Association  sought  no  special 
consideration  in  connection  with  this  inves¬ 
tigation  other  than  that  necessary  to  give 
recognition  to  the  needs  of  its  business.  A 
decision  has  not  as  yet  been  made  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  investigatien  is  important  because  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  limitation  of  hours  for  operation  of 
vehicles  operating  in  interstate  commerce 
that  are  privately  owned,  following  a  deci¬ 
sion  in  this  case. 


mittees  in  opposition  to  any  legislation  deal¬ 
ing  with  transportation  upon  which  the 
Traffic  Committee's  statement  of  principles 
adopted  at  the  47th  annual  convention  had 
any  bearing. 

The  principal  legislation  now  receiving  the 
consideration  of  Congress  deals  with  “make 
work"  bills,  such  as  S.  162,  Excess  Crews  on 
Trains;  H.  R.  4406.  3ix  Hour  Day  for  Rail¬ 
road  Employes:  and  S.  69,  Limitation  of 
Train  Lengths.  Whether  or  not  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  meritorious,  it  has  a  tendency  indi¬ 
rectly  to  encourage  Government  control  to 
which  the  Association  is  unalterably  opposed 
by  resolution.  H.  R.  1668  is  the  Pettengill 
Bill  to  amend  the  4th  Section  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act  and  because  of  its  con¬ 
troversial  nature  no  position  has  been  taken 
on  it.  S.  1400  is  a  bill  to  regulate  water 
carriers  of  all  kinds  except  private  and  bulk 
carriers.  H.  R.  6627  is  designed  to  regulate 
wharfinger  service.  No  position  has  been 
taken  on  either  of  these  bills. 

Reports  of  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation 

During  the  past  year  four  important  re¬ 
ports  have  been  received  from  the  Federal 
Coordinator  and  analyzed.  The  first  report 
dealt  with  Cost  Finding  in  Revenue  Freight 
Service  for  Regulatory  Purposes.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  the  Container  Report,  issued  b.v  the 
Section  of  Property  and  Equipment:  the  third. 
History  of  the  Wages  and  Working  Condi¬ 
tions  in  Domestic  Water  Transportation:  and 
the  fourth.  History  of  Wages  and  Working 
Conditions  in  the  Intercity  Motor  Transpor¬ 
tation  Industry. 

The  issuance  of  these  reports  practically 
completes  the  whole  of  the  work  on  which 
the  Coordinator  was  engaged  at  the  time  his 
office  expired  by  statutory  limitation. 

INCREANED  CLASSIFICATION  RATINGS 

ON  PRINTING  PRESSES  AND  TYPE¬ 
SETTING  MACHINERY,  CARLOADS 

Effective  Dec.  24,  19.36,  the  Railroad  Clas¬ 
sification  Committee  for  Official  territory, 
increased  the  ratings  on  machinery  and 
machines,  carloads,  including  printing  press 
machinery  and  typesetting  machinery  from 
fifth  class,  equivalent  to  35%  of  first  class, 
to  Class  40.  equivalent  to  40%  of  first  class. 
Your  Traffic  Manager,  in  conjunction  with 
the  manufacturing  interests,  filed  a  petition 
with  the  Commission  seeking  to  have  these 
increases  suspended.  The  petition  was  de¬ 
nied.  No  further  action  was  taken  because 
the  expense  of  a  formal  proceeding  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could 
not  be  justified.  The  increase  was  made  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Official  Classification 
Committee  realigned  the  Official  carload  clas¬ 
sification  rating  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
those  effective  in  Western  and  Southern  Clas¬ 
sification  territories  in  accordanee  with  the 
Commission’s  recommendation. 

REPARATION  CLAIMS 

During  the  past  year  two  reparation  claims 
were  disposed  of.  The  first  was  that  filed  in 
behalf  of  the  Rochester,  N.  T..  Times  Union, 
handled  under  formal  docket  proceeding. 
Traffic  Bulletin  66  contains  full  account  of 
this  case.  Payment  of  $413.96  was  made 
under  date  of  Feb.  23,  1937. 

The  second  case  dealt  with  informal  com¬ 
plaint  filed  in  behalf  of  the  Washington. 
D.  C.,  Star.  Complaint  was  denied  and  sub¬ 
sequently  withdrawn.  Payment  was  finally 
obtained  through  straight  overcharge  chan¬ 
nels  by  negotiation  with  the  interested  rail¬ 
roads.  Under  date  of  Sept.  19.  1936,  check 
for  $121.08  in  full  settlement  was  sent  to 
the  Star. 


been  confined  to  any  one  group  of  publlshen 
or  any  one  section  of  the  United  States.  ^ 
work  has  been  far-reaching  in  charactw  s^ 
scope.  ^ 

Your  Traffic  Manager  is  deeply  appme^ 
tive  of  the  active  cooperation  ^ven  him  hi 
members  of  the  Association,  is  prepared  u 
all  timea  to  render  assistance  to  membin 
regarding  transportation  problems  and  soils 
its  their  cooperation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  A.  COOKE.  Manager. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON' 
_ NEWSPAPER  BOY 

The  Committee  on  the  Newspaper  Boy  tp. 

pointed  during  the  early  months  of  IBM 
has  been  at  work  in  its  efforts  to  get  pgb! 
Ushers  to  cooperate  in  establishing  as  a  uni¬ 
form  practice  the  following  age  limitatioiu 
of  their  newspaper  carriers  and  delivery  bo; 
staff,  whether  the  boys  are  employed  as  ea. 
ployes  or  dealt  with  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors; 

No  boy  under  12  years  of  age  to  deliver 
newspapers  on  routes. 

No  boy  under  14  years  of  age  to  sell  newi- 
papers  in  cities  of  more  than  50.UU0  popnla- 
tion. 

No  boy  under  12  years  of  age  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  less  than  60.000  popula¬ 
tion. 

A  communication  was  sent  to  all  A.  K. 
P.  A.  members  asking  them  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  the  foregoing  age  limits. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  prior  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration.  the  Code  Authority  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Business  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  Daily  Newspaper  Cods 
establishing  these  age  limits.  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  recommended  after  eonferenom 
with  the  Labor  Department,  which  was  rep- 
recented  by  a  group  headed  by  Miss  Kathaiine 
Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Children’s 
Bureau.  These  age  limits  have  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  wrote  a  letter  approving  the  pro¬ 
posed  recommendation  of  the  Newspaper  Code 
Authority. 

Your  Committee  regards  it  as  a  matter  ot 
great  importance  to  all  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  that  they  should  observe  the  fore¬ 
going  age  limits  and  is  happy  to  report  thM 
it  has  met  with  success  in  its  efforts  to  per¬ 
suade  the  members  of  this  AssociaUon  almost 
as  a  whole  to  adopt  such  limits. 

Respectifully  submitted. 
HOWARD  W.  STODGHILL.  Chairman 
H.  M.  Bitner 
John  Stewart  Bryan 
Harry  Chandler 
Wm.  O.  Chandler 
H.  H.  Conland 
W.  T.  Dewart 
Victor  H.  Hanson 
J.  Noel  Macy 
A.  L.  Miller 
Frank  E.  Tripp 

VERREE  ESTATE  $165,000 
Estate  of  the  late  James  E.  Verree, 
founder  of  Verree  &  Conklin,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  exceeds  $165,- 
000,  according  to  the  inventory  hied  in 
Chicago  recently.  After  a  life  in¬ 
come  to  Elizabeth  I.  Donahue,  his  sec¬ 
retary,  the  principal  will  go  to 
Swarthmore  College,  from  which  Mr. 
Verree  was  graduated. 


Association  Territory  to  Western 
Trunk  Line  Territory 

The  Middlewestem  and  Western  lines  have 
joined  in  establishing  rating  on  cores  in  less 
than  carloads  based  on  46%  of  the  first  class 
rates  in  effect  between  points  in  the  territory 
common  to  them.  The  rating  is  predicated 
upon  that  established  at  our  request  for 
applicaUon  within  Western  territory.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  reduction  from  the  basis  formerly 
in  effect. 

Rates  on  Cores.  Carloads,  from  Eastern 
United  States  Points  to  Eastern 
Canadian  Mills 

For  some  time  past  our  attempts  to  have 
established  sixth  class  rates,  minimum  weight 
24.000  pounds,  subject  to  Rule  34  from  East¬ 
ern  United  States  points  to  Eastern  Canadian 
mill  destinaUons.  have  met  wrlth  failure. 
Canadian  lines  have  refused  to  join  with  the 
American  carriers  in  establishing  this  basis. 
Incidental  to  our  activities  in  this  respect, 
hovrever,  we  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
carriers  that  restricUons  on  the  present  sixth 
class  rates,  minimum  weight  40,000  pounds, 
should  be  removed.  Effective  Dec.  16.  1936. 
our  request  was  granted.  Restrictions  have 
been  removed  and  cores,  carloads,  from  Bal¬ 
timore,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  can  be  returned  to  Eastern  Canadian 
mill  points  on  an  alternative  rate  basis. 

L  C.  C.  INA'ESTIGATIONS 

LAS.  Docket  4191 — Official  Territory 
Pickup  and  Delivery  Service 

This  investigaUon  was  reported  to  the 
1936  Convention  with  advice  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  would  become  effective  April  1,  1936. 
By  the  terms  of  1.  Sc  S.  Docket  4191,  the 
effective  date  was  postponed  from  Ain31  1 
to  Nov.  1.  1936.  and  the  subject  meanwhile 
set  down  for  hearing  and  argument  in  which 
your  Manager  joined  in  oral  argument  on 
Oct.  1.  1936.  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  railroads’  desire  to  establish 
this  service.  Further  complications  arose 


Docket  27656— Southern  Class  Rates,  1937 

This  is  an  investigation  initiated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  examine 
into  the  validity  of  protests  lodged  with  it 
by  Southern  shipping  interests  attacking 
Southern  class  rates. 

Newsprint  rates  in  the  South  are  predi¬ 
cated  on  26%  of  the  Southern  first  class 
rates  but  only  apply  on  import  shipments 
since  up  to  the  present  there  is  no  news¬ 
print  produced  in  this  area.  Should  a  mill 
be  constructed,  special  commodity  rates  to 
move  newsprint  will  undoubtedly  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  assist  an  infant  industry.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  nevertheless  that  the  Association 
watch  the  proceedings  very  closely  and  to 
this  end  the  Traffic  Committee  has  author¬ 
ized  your  Traffic  Manager  to  file  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  behalf  of  the  Association  at  the  ini¬ 
tial  hearing  in  which  evidence  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  will  be  taken. 

TRANSPORTATION  LBGISL.ATION 

N.  Y.  State  Int.  147 — Imposition  of  Tolls  on 

Persons  and  Property  Using  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal 

This  was  a  bill  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  liegislature  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  tolls  on  property  moving  through 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.  Ostensibly 
its  purpose  was  to  make  the  Canal  self-sus¬ 
taining.  Actually  it  was  to  lessen  the  effect 
from  a  competitive  standpoint  ui>on  railroad 
traffic.  Your  Traffic  Department  joined  with 
other  interests  in  opposing  this  MU.  Impo¬ 
sition  of  tolls  would  arbitrarily  increase  the 
transportation  costs  on  newsprint  moving 
through  the  Canal  and  eventually  this  in¬ 
crease  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  MU  was  defeated  and  it  has  not  arisen 
during  the  present  term  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature. 

Federal  Legislation 

Your  Traffic  Manager  has  found  it  unnec¬ 
essary  to  appear  before  Congressional  com- 


Complaint  is  about  to  be  filed  in  behalf  of 
the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Obeerver.  involving  vio¬ 
lation  of  Section  1  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  which  will  be  prosecuted  as  a 
formal  complaint  if  defendant  carriers  agree 
to  handle  under  shortened  procedure. 

AUDITING  OF  FREIGHT  BILLS 


N.  C.  GROUP  PLANS  CRUISE 

Decision  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  executive  committee  to 
hold  the  association’s  convention  in 
the  form  of  a  cruise  to  Bermuda  this 
June  has  been  announced  by  C.  C. 


AudiUng  of  freight  bills,  filing  and  col-  Council,  president  of  the  association 
lection  of  overcharge  claims  are  being  con-  and  publisher  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 

tinned.  During  the  past  year  we  received  rjprnM-Siin  The  eroun  will  sail  June 
4.229  bills  lor  audiUng  on  which  a  total  of  Heroia-oun.  ine  group  wm  sau  JUIIC 

$166.89  was  collected.  Since  the  establish-  19  and  return  June 
ment  of  the  Traffic  Department  a  total  of 
108,134  bills  have  been  audited.  Members 
are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  service 
for  which  no  charge  is  made. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

During  the  past  year  our  services  have 
been  extensively  us^  by  members  of  the 
Association.  A  large  amount  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  dealing  with  all  phases  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  has  been  answered.  Activities  have  not 


Walt  Disney 

WANTS  ARTISTS 

And  offers  ezeep- 
tional  opporttinitles 
to  trained  male  car- 
toonlats,  commer- 
a  a  cial,  carleatBrlsts, 

^  and  line  artists. 

yN  Write  for  partlen- 

lars,  giving  age  and 
occupation.  Apply 
^  Dept.  B. 

fPalf  Disney  Productions,  Ltd. 

2710  Hyperion  Ave.  Hollywood  Calif. 

Send  no  Sampletl 
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A  Sitiuition  Without  Parallel  in  America: 


Shreveport  surrounded  by 

OIL  FIELDS 


No  wonder  Forbes  Magazine  (February  1,  1937) 
says  that  Shreveport  is  a  “sales  high  spot”  in  the 
United  States — an  ideal  place  for  concentrating 
sales  effort. 

For  in  addition  to  vast  industrial  and  building  ac¬ 
tivities,  we  are  literally  surrounded  by  gigantic  oil 
development.  Annually  we  spend  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  produce  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  “black  gold.” 

Ours  is  a  situation  without  parallel  in  America.  To 
a  greater  degree  than  anywhere  else  in  this  country 
we  are  a  prosperous,  optimistic  people,  spending 
freely ! 


$488,859,000  Market 
82,162  Population 

(City  Carrier  Zone) 

50,524  Circulation! 

And  that,  gentlemen,  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  was 
LAST  YEAR  in  Shreveport  that  we  spent  $488,859,- 
000.00,  according  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  figures 
on  debits  to  INDIVIDUAL  bank  accounts.  We  will 
spend  more  than  that  this  year.  Many  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  more  spend  less. 

Amazing  Opportunity 
for  National  Advertisers! 

So  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  The  Shreveport  Times 
serves  what  are  prohahly  the  most  prosperous  people  in 
America.  Only  two  other  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
in  cities  of  comparable  size  have  so  large  a  circulation. 
For  in  this  city  of  82,162  people  our  net  paid  circulation 
for  the  6  months  ending  March  31,  1937,  as  shown  hy 
A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  averaged  50,524  daily!  If 
there  is  anywhere  in  the  United  States  a  city  where  you 
can  use  01^  PAPER  at  ONE  COST  to  sell  the  entire 
trade  area,  that  city  is  Shreveport. 

TIMES  RADIO 

Full  Time  Stations  Owned  and  Operated 
by  The  Shreveport  Times 

KWKH  — 10,000  Watts  —  C.B.S. 

KTBS  —  1,000  Watts  — N.B.C. 

Able  supplements  to  the  service  of  The  Shreveport 
Times.  They  center  interest  on  our  publication. 
They  add  to  our  prestige. 


®ht  ^hrfneport  dimes 

. goes  to  an  optimistic  people,  spending  freely 

Representatives:  The  Branham  Company 
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^People  Are  Picture 
Louis  Ruppel 

LOUIS  RUPPEL,  up-and-coming 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicopo 
Daily  Times,  epitomized  and  modern¬ 
ized  the  old  Chinese  proverb  about  a 
picture  being  worth  ten  thousand 


Louis  Ruppel 

words,  when  he,  in  his  own  firecracker 
style,  asserted;  "People  are  pictiure 
nuts  today." 

This  remark  came  in  the  course  of 
an  interview  with  Editob  &  Publisher, 
dealing  with  the  increased  number  of 
news  picture  magazines  and  how 
newspapers  can  best  meet  the  latest 
competition  in  the  hiurly-burly  news 
arena  of  telephoto,  portable  picture 
sending  equipment,  newsreels,  radio 
broadcasts — to  say  nothing  of  poten¬ 
tial  television. 

“Speed  is  the  one  thing  a  newspaper 
has  to  sell,”  he  declared.  "We  print 
the  picture  in  the  paper  the  day  the 
event  happens.” 

Tlie  Times  managing  editor  is  con¬ 
stantly  hammering  at  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  his  own  local  staff  for  “live” 
pictures  the  same  day  the  story  ap¬ 
pears  in  print  He  is  not  only  looking 
for  spot  news  pictures,  but  feature 
shots,  as  well.  In  connection  with  the 
latter  type  of  pictorial  art  he  is  a 
great  believer  in  continuity  strips,  or 
“picture  stories.”  The  Times  often 
displays  a  strip  of  related  pictures 
across  the  bottom  of  its  double  truck 
of  pictures.  Such  continuity  strips  are 
kept  on  tap  for  use  when  spot  news 
shots  are  comparatively  scarce.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  series  have  been  strips 
on  wine  making,  manufacture  of  golf 
clubs,  making  of  a  woman’s  hat, 
babies  learning  to  eat,  a  little  girl 
taking  a  shower  bath,  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  “Follies,”  and  “inside” 
shots  at  the  circus. 

“There  is  a  peculiar  psychological 
attitude  built  up  in  the  minds  of  pic¬ 
ture  paper  readers,”  said  Mr.  Ruppel. 
“Such  readers  unconsciously  look  for 
pictures  to  go  with  the  news  stories. 
People  have  a  much  better  idea  of 
personalities  in  the  news  when  a  pic¬ 
ture  appears  with  the  story,  if  it  is 
only  a  ffiumbnail.  A  story  without  a 
picture  is  like  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  with  someone  you  have  never 
met  face  to  face.” 

Newspapers  must  face  the  picture 
problem  realistically,  regardless  of 
whether  they  con^der  themselves 
picture  papers,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ruppel.  He  believes  the  public  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  mere  routine  re¬ 
port^  of  news.  They  want  a  com¬ 
plete  report  of  the  news,  adequately 
illustrate  with  photographs.  He  re- 


Nuts’  Says 
of  Chicago  Times 

ferred  to  the  recent  advent  of  the 
news  picture  magazines  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  public’s  avid  interest  in 
a  graphic  presentation  of  the  day’s 
news,  including  not  only  well-known 
personalities,  but  unusual  and  color¬ 
ful  sidelights  on  life. 

The  Times  managing  editor,  still  in 
his  early  thirties,  violently  disagrees 
with  the  once-accepted  12-year-old 
mentality  standard  for  the  "average” 
tabloid  reader.  He  referred  to  the 
“heavy”  features  in  the  Times  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  higher  type  of  reader  in¬ 
terest,  asserting: 

“Never  write  down  to  anybody.  Use 
six-syllable  words,  if  the  story  re¬ 
quires,  and  make  the  reader  look 
them  up  in  a  dictionary.  He  will.” 

He  feels  the  tabloid  paper’s  big  field 
is  not  sensationalism,  but  rather  keep¬ 
ing  in  step  with  the  modem  tempo.  A 
reactionary  has  no  place  on  a  tabloid, 
he  said,  for  this  type  of  journalism  is 
essentially  keyed  to  yoimg  people 
with  young  ideas.  Going  on  this 
theory,  he  threw  out  of  the  Simday 
Times  a  three-column  quilt  pattern, 
believing  the  average  city  woman  to¬ 
day  is  not  interested  in  making 
quilts,  and  the  space  could  be  used 
to  better  advantage  for  some  more 
modem  featime.  In  this  connection, 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  two 
pages  of  good  comics  are  sufficient 
appeal  to  children  readers  of  a  tab¬ 
loid,  with  an  occasional  special  juve¬ 
nile  feature,  or  contest  The  ’Times 
cultivates  most  of  its  “kid  appeal” 
through  the  sports  department  which 
stages  such  promotions  as  junior  foot¬ 
ball  teams  at  professional  games, 
roller  skating  contests,  rope  twirling 
exhibitions,  hockey  instruction,  etc. 

In  endeavoring  to  mamtain  the 
“common  touch,”  Mr.  Ruppel  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  hasn’t  worn  his 
dinner  jacket  much  less  his  top  hat 
and  tails  (which  he  acquired  while 
in  Washin^n,  D.  C.,  as  a  'Treasury 
official)  since  he  w«it  to  Chicago. 

“The  great  mass  of  people  are  lib¬ 
eral  and  kindly  dispos^,”  he  replied 
to  the  question  of  how  far  an  editor 
can  go  before  being  “called”  by  the 
reader.  By  printing  grouchy  letters, 
when  a  controversy  arises,  he  finds 
that  they,  in  turn,  will  attract  an 
equal  number  of  friendly  letters,  de¬ 
fending  the  paper’s  position. 

Stories  about  human  misery  ane 
still  the  “best  bets”  for  capturing 
reader-attention  and  holding  it  over 
a  period  of  time,  he  reveal^  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  circulation  gains  made 
with  the  Times’  “Seven  Days  in  a 
Mad  House”  (in  which  a  Times  re¬ 
porter  became  a  “patient”  in  an  asy¬ 
lum);  “Misery  Harbor”  (dealing  with 
conations  in  Cook  County  Hospital); 
and  a  series  on  prison  life  under  the 
heading  “Prison  Voices.” 

Although  young  in  years,  Ruppel 
has  had  considerable  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  Hearst  newspapers  in 
New  York,  as  a  reporter  for  the  Ncto 
York  News  and  sandwiched  in  be¬ 
tween  was  a  brief  period  as  Deputy 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  in 
Washington. 

He  prefers  active  young  men  on  his 
staff  and  has  around  him,  perhaps, 
the  yoimgest  metropolitan  newspaper 
staff  in  the  country.  All  are  imder  40 
and  the  majority  imder  30  years  of 
age.  He  does  not  have  a  style  book, 
nor  does  he  lay  down  any  rigid  rules 
for  his  staff  to  follow  in  preparing 
news  and  pictures  for  the  paper. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Ruppel  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  American.  After  about  a 
year  he  transferred  to  the  Brooklyn 
Sunday  section  as  a  reporter,  from 


whidi  paper  he  went,  in  1924,  to  the 
old  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  After 
two  years,  he  left  the  Standard  Union 
to  b^me  promotion  manager  for  a 
chain  of  Long  Island  movie  theaters. 
He  returned  to  newspaper  reporting, 
however,  joining  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal.  After  a  year  on  the 
Journal,  he  returned  to  the  New  York 
American  and  in  1928  went  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  when  Gene  Fowler  was  in 
charge. 

Organ  Ads  Under  Fire; 
Expert  Listeners  Listen 

Chicago,  April  19. - The  Federal 

Trade  Commission’s  hearing  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  Hammond  elec¬ 
tric  organ  is  warranted  in  advertis¬ 
ing  its  music  as  comparable  to  that 
of  a  pipe  organ — which  has  been  in 
progress  in  Chicago  for  several  weeks 
— has  been  continued  indefinitely,  it 
was  learned  this  week.  The  hearing 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  which  “pure  aesthetics”  has  been 
pitted  against  “pure  science.”  The 
testimony  became  so  involved  that 
the  FTC  gave  an  organ  recital  to  de¬ 
termine  “when  is  an  organ  not  an 
organ.” 

In  November,  1935,  the  FTC  queried 
the  Hammond  Company,  Chicago,  on 
the  propriety  of  its  advertising.  The 
complaint  in  the  case  against  Ham¬ 
mond  Company  has  not  been  offi¬ 
cially  revealed,  although  it  is  under¬ 
stood  Hammond  officials  are  quite 
aware  who  their  “unseen”  adversary 
is.  The  Hammond  Company,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  invited  the  commission  to  show 
tliat  anyone  had  been  induced  to 
purchase  a  Hammond  electric  organ 
by  “false  or  misleading  advertising” 
and  declined  to  retract  its  statements. 
The  company  was  served  with  a  for¬ 
mal  complaint  on  March  9  this  year 
and  hearings  began  in  Chicago  be¬ 
fore  John  L.  Homor,  trial  examiner, 
appointed  by  the  commission. 

The  argument  boiled  down  to  the 
question  whether  the  average  listener 
could  distinguish  between  a  pipe  or¬ 
gan  and  the  Hammond  electric  organ, 
b  a  test  on  30  selections,  nine  musi¬ 
cal  experts  made  an  average  of  ten 
mistakes  in  identifying  the  instru¬ 
ment  they  heard.  Fifteen  university 
students  averaged  almost  50-50,  ap¬ 
parently  proving  that  they  could  not 
distinguish  the  pipe  organ  music  from 
that  of  the  Hammond. 

J.  B.  Allen,  Hammond  advertising 
manager,  told  Editcw  &  Publisher  that 
the  Hammond  Company  has  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  present  testimony 
in  defense  of  its  advertising  claims. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
commission  intended  to  continue  the 
hearing. 

IE 

li  you  are,  or  anticipate, 
appropriating  advertising 
monies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read 
NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

The  only  Journal  covering  the 
activities  of  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  in  these  terri¬ 
tories. 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Warwick  Bldg,,  Hamilton  St. 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 

PakIUk«a  Montklr— Subscription  Roto 
7/.  por  yonr,  post  froo. 


Wisconsin  BUI  Aimed  at 
Harmful  or  Costly  Drugs 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  19— A  bill  ha 
been  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  ai. 
sembly  which  would  set  up  a  con. 
sumers’  bureau,  which,  through  pub* 
licity,  would  expose  harmful  and  un* 
reasonably  priced  drugs,  cosmetia 
and  foods,  and  otherwise  protect  thi 
public  against  false  advertising.  Ihi 
measure  was  introduced  jointly  by 
Assemblymen  Andrew  J.  Biemilla 
Milwaukee,  and  David  Sigman,  Tm 
Rivers. 

The  bill  is  aimed  directly  at  patent 
medicines  and  proprietary  drugs  ad¬ 
vertised  as  cures  of  such  diseases  ai 
cancer.  Manufacturers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  secure  a  certificate  from  the 
bureau  in  order  to  sell  such  articles 
in  die  state. 

The  research  facilities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  would  be  miub 
available  to  the  bureau,  which  would 
investigate  scientific  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  curative  devices  offered 
for  sale  and  would  publish  its  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  them.  Strict  super¬ 
vision  is  provided  in  the  bill  against 
adulteration  and  misrepresentation  of 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices. 

The  bill,  the  authors  contend,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  pressures  of  salesmanship  and 
advertising. 

HEADLINERS  FROLIC  JULY  9-11 
Atlantic  City,  April  19— The  week¬ 
end  of  July  9,  10  and  11  has  beei 
selected  for  the  annual  Headliners’ 
Frolic,  sponsored  by  the  Press  Club 
of  Atlantic  City.  More  than  100  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  and  radio  men 
again  will  be  the  guests  of  honor  and 
awards  will  be  made  for  outstanding 
work  of  the  past  year  in  news,  radk 
and  photography. 


ildvertisers 
demand 
TWO  THINGS 

.  .  .  sharp,  clean-cut  print¬ 
ing  of  their  type  and  cuts 
. . .  space-bills  that  conform 
to  the  linage  ordered.  Both 
are  assured  when  the  news¬ 
paper  uses 

MORLEY 

MATS 


Their  deep,  clean-cut  impres¬ 
sion  brings  out  the  detail  in 
halftones,  electros,  type  .  .  . 
mill-conditioning  controls  the 
shrink  within  the  exact  limits 
desired.  They  scorch  quickly 
.  .  .  release  easily  without  use 
of  oil  or  powder. 

If  not  already  using  them, 
write  to-day  for  samples  for 
test  in  your  own  stereo  room. 

Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office  -  46  E.  11  St. 
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^^Such  popularity 
M»  must  be  deserved 


1933  1934 
1932 


The  demand  for  Arrowhead 
Black  and  Colors  has  climbed 
steadily  upward  in  step  with 
the  demand  for  better  printed 
newspapers  .  .  .  First  made 
available  in  1920,  each  and 
every  year  has  brought  more 
and  more  new  customers. 
Surely,  such  popularity  must 
be  deserved. 


Howard  Flint  Ink 

DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  INOIANAPOUS  •  DENVER  •  HOUSTON  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
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AP  REPORTER  BACK 
FROM  MADRID 

H.  E.  Knoblaufh  at  Scene  Since  CItiI 

War  Started — Has  Been  Under 
Fire  Almost  Daily — Won’t 
Be  Quoted 

H.  E.  Knoblaugh,  of  the  Associated 
Press  foreign  staff,  who  has  been  in 
Spain  since  the  outbreak  of  civil 
strife  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
New  York  office. 

Knoblaugh  was 
reluctant  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  and 
declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  at  all 
in  the  first  per¬ 
son  singular.  He 
went  through  all 
the  air  raids  on 
Madrid,  com- 

H.  E.  Kkoslawch  menting  “You 
can  get  used  to 
anything.”  He  has  covered  all  the 
Madrid  fronts  and  been  under  fire 
almost  daily  and  he  has  telephoned 
countless  dispatches  to  Paris  and 
London  from  the  Madrid  tele^ffione 
building  which  has  been  struck  42 
times  by  artillery  fire. 

He  reported  that  outside  of  censor¬ 
ship  problems,  the  newq>aper  corre¬ 
spondents  had  no  difficulties  with 
government  officials  and  were  cour¬ 
teously  treatecL  Government  censor- 
sh4>  which  he  described  as  hit  and 
miss  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  has 
stiffened  considerably  and  all  dis¬ 
patches  are  checked  and  double- 
checked. 

Most  censors,  he  said,  are  not  Span¬ 
ish  since  a  Spaiuard  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  is  regarded  as  an 
educated  man  of  a  class  not  particu¬ 
larly  popular  in  Madrid  at  the  present 
time.  The  mention  of  foreign  troops 
fighting  with  government  forces  was 
absolutely  taboo,  Knoblaugh  reported, 
although  he  saw  Russian  and  French 
officers  and  technicians  in  Madrid. 

Since  little  information  is  available 
from  government  sources,  all  war 
news,  he  said,  is  obtained  by  actual 
front-line  coverage  with  the  AP  staff 
men  taking  huns  covering  the  vari¬ 
ous  Madrid  fronts. 

A  difficulty  in  covering  the  story 
for  which  there  is  no  r«nedy  is  the 
lack  of  communication  between  AP 
staff  men  covering  the  Rebel  army 
and  the  men  in  Madrid.  Newsmen 
with  the  Rebels  lack  the  telephone 
facilities  available  to  the  Madrid 
staffers  and  consequently  send  their 
dispatches  by  courier  from  the  fight¬ 
ing  line. 

After  a  dispatch  is  written  in 
Madrid  two  copies  must  be  taken  to 
the  censor  at  the  state  department 
where  it  is  edited,  cut,  but  never 
added  to,  Knoblaugh  reported.  The 
state  department  retains  one  copy. 
The  correspondent  takes  the  other 
copy  to  the  telephone  building,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  official  auditor  who 
sits  by  the  telephone  while  the  corre¬ 
spondent  dictates  to  Paris  or  London. 
Still  another  auditor  checks  on  the 
switchboard  as  a  double  precaution. 
Personal  messages,  such  as  inquiries 
about  family  or  friends  are  permitted 
only  on  rare  occasions.  Madrid, 
Knoblaugh  said,  is  more  lax  on  per¬ 
sonal  messages  than  Valencia,  the  seat 
of  government. 

Newsmen  are  living  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  which  is  under  direction 
of  a  diief  clerk.  Variety  of  food  is 
severely  limited,  but  there  is  no  short¬ 
age.  I^ere  are  no  sweets,  no  cc^ee, 
little  meat,  but  plenty  of  bread— eo 
far. 

Knoblaugh  left  John  Lloyd,  Madrid 
diief  of  bureau,  and  George  C.  Jcudon 
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in  the  Madrid  office  and  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy,  of  the  Paris  office  at  Valencia 
where  Knoblaugh  has  been  stationed 

the  last  few  weeks.  iiiiiii . itt 

“The  only  way  to  cover  the  Span-  ■"  Eg  - 

ish  war  is  to  go  out  and  cover  it  on 
the  front,”  said  Knoblaugh.  “Infor-  - 

mation  dh«ct  from  army  and  govern-  VAX  1.  A  J 

ment  and  official  communiques  are  \i\/  T  ZV  ^1 

irregular  and  inadequate.”  T  T  Cl  III  # 

Judge  Hits  Photographer,  , 

Then  Apologizes  for  Ire 

(By  lelfgraph  to  Rdito*  &  PuBLiSHim)  III  I  I  I  I  I  I 

New  Castle,  Ky.,  April  21 — Rocco 
Padulo,  Chicago  Times  photographer,  a 

was  the  target  of  Circuit  Judge  I  ^  A  ^ 

Charles  C.  Marshall’s  swinging  fists  I  ^1  • 

when  the  judge  emphasized  his  ban  • 

against  pictures  being  taken  in  the 

courthouse  here  during  the  Denhardt  .  .  ..  /mjb 

trial.  The  incident  occurred  yester-  I  •  “Bat  IS  ?!!•  UNC 

day  at  the  opening  of  the  trial  of  Gen.  to  b*  MOST  SI 

Henry  H.  Denhardt  for  murder  of  his  chick  ads? 

fiancee,  Mrs.  Verna  Garr  Taylor. 

Judge  Marshall  threatened  to  throw  v  a 

Padulo  in  jail  after  the  glancing  blow  2«  wnOT  rllllC  Or  y 

had  been  struck.  Hie  judge  had  not  fg  jf  frifO  young  i 

stopped  to  pose,  but  had  made  no  oummmr  and 

objections  as  {ffiotographers  took  pic-  HIIIIO  .  alia  OOWl 

tures  of  him  on  the  way  to  the  court- 

house.  When  court  recessed  at  noon,  3«  porCOIlt  of  I 

Judge  Marshall  apologized  to  Padulo 

for  having  lost  his  temper.  -  Wftaf  fwo  major  \ 

Padulo  diaracterized  the  incident  as  ,,  . 

“just  one  of  those  things”  photog-  praCflCOliy  Ciiaiig 

raphers  encounter. 

-  C  What  ofFoet  or* 

IOWA  DAILY  SOLD  , 

Sale  of  controlling  interest  in  the 
Atlanta  (la.)  News-Telegraph  by  . .  .  .  j 

E.  P.  Chase,  editor  and  publisher,  to  6.  RTIOO  II 

a  new  corporation  to  be  formed  in  the  sold? 

near  future,  was  announced  April  19. 

Partici^ting  in  the  de^  were  P^-  -  What  is  th*  moi 

erick  D.  Simpson  of  Ponaca,  Neb.,  » •  ,  ,  .  . 

Mrs.  Clara  Otto  Schelm  and  Miss  plan  for  dOValopi 

Lydia  R.  Otto,  both  of  Atlantic.  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  stock  of  the  new  corpora-  O  What  elaSsMeatle 

tion  will  be  vested  in  these  three  ^d  •  classihed,  brings  1 

they  will  manage  the  business.  Mr.  » 

Chase  retains  a  stock  interest  and  for  l®OSt  crodit  loss 

the  present  will  continue  to  conduct  t/oil  BUILDER? 

the  editorial  page.  Mr.  Chase  is  a 
former  Pulitzer  prize  winner  for  the 

best  editorial.  Transfer  of  the  prop-  9»  ***  popars  ha 

erty  to  the  new  corporation  will  be  readabl*  classifit 

made  on  May  1. 

$2,500  SUIT  OVER  AD  1 0.  '* 

Mason  City,  la.,  AprU  19— E.  L.  ables  a  daily  in  a 

Goldstein,  Charles  City,  la.,  junk  COUNT! 

dealer,  has  filed  a  $2,500  damage  suit  x  j  9 

in  the  Cerro  Gordo  County  district  want  aOS/ 

court  here  against  the  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette,  a  member  of  the  Lee 

S3mdicate  of  newspapers.  The  peti-  The  Money  Making 

tion  alleges  that  through  breach  of  an  Circnlotion  Bnilding 

oral  contract  regarding  an  ad  to  be  mere,  wont  ad  qnetl 

run  seven  con^utive  days  in  t^  g, 

Globe-Gazette,  the  plaintiff  sustamed  ’ 

losses  by  having  to  purchase  iron  on  **  peblltn 

the  open  market  to  fill  advance  orders.  Want  Ad  Bnilder. 


WHAT 

Are  Brltlah  Newipepermen 
and  AdTertUen  doing? 

Their  own  weekly  Jonmel, 
will  tell  yon. 

PoMt  fr»»  cpecimen  cepy 
from 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
WORLD  end  ADVER- 
TISING  REVIEW 

154  neet  Street, 
London 


What  is  th*  ONE  way  found  out  by  exporioneo 
to  bo  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  in  socuring  baby 
chick  ads? 

2.  At  what  time  of  year  are  most  rooms  rented? 

Is  it  true  young  men  seek  outskirt  rooms  in 
summer,  and  downtown  in  winter? 

3.  What  porcont  of  now  ear  salos  involvo  trad»*ins? 

What  two  major  want  ad  classifications  have 
practically  changod  from  transient  to  dealer? 

What  ofFoct  aro  tho  “sit  down  strikos"  having 
on  tho  usod  ear  markot? 

A  At  what  period  In  the  month  are  most  hemes 
sold? 

7^  What  is  tho  most  SUCCESSFUL  "acid  tostod" 
plan  for  dovoloping  VOLUNTARY  Want  Ads? 

What  classification  Is  the  bleed  stream  of  all 
ciassifiod.  brings  the  highest  CASH  rates,  has 
least  credit  less  and  is  an  oxcollont  circula¬ 
tion  BUILDER? 

What  papors  havo  tho  BEST  looking  and  most 
roadablo  ciassifiod  pagos? 

10.  What  is  the  plan  and  rate  structure  that  en¬ 
ables  a  daily  in  a  city  of  100,000  to  get  CASH 
over  the  COUNTER  for  70%  of  its  transient 
want  ads? 

*  *  *  * 

The  Money  Making,  Linage  Getting,  Reader  Interest  and 
Circnlation  Bnilding  answers  to  the  above,  and  ninety 
more,  want  ad  qnestions,  with  the  regnlar  monthly  prise 
winning  want  ad  Bnsiness  Bnilding  Ideas  (net  stents  or 
schemes)  are  pnblished  in  Harrison  MacDonald's  Monthly 
Want  Ad  Bnilder. 

What  does  it  cost  yon  not  to  GET  IT?  This  information 
will  also  be  given  snbscribers  at  MacDonald’s  First  East* 
em  Want  Ad  Clinic  to  be 
held  in  the  Panel  Room  of  ^ 

the  Hotel  Hew  Yorker, 

New  York  City,  Monday,  A 

April  24th,  and  Tnesday,  ( 

April  27th. 


The  Publishers 
Syndicate 

30  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  | 

(Exeliuivm  Mmlot  roprrtoMlmllwo*  for  tkit 
omJ  oil  forolfn  eomiUHoo.) 


VULCOLASTIC 
ROLLERS 
SAVE  MONEY 


NEW  RECORDS  for  long  and  economical  service  are  being  made 
by  Vulcan  Vulcolastic  Inking  Rollers.  These  better  rollers  are 
entirely  non-rubber  .  .  .  entirely  free  from  swelling,  cracking,  and 
scoring.  At  the  same  time  they  have  the  softness  and  resilience 
necessary  for  good  ink  distribution  and  good  presswork  .  .  .  and 
they  are  also  unaffected  by  extremes  of  hot  and  cold  weather. 
Vulcan  Press  Blankets,  too,  are  money-savers.  These  include 
Vulcan  Felt  and  Non-Felt  Blankets,  E.  D.  Blankets,  Draw  Sheets, 
and  Underpackings  ...  a  100%,  right  combination  for  every^ 
newspaper  need.  Finally,  for  the  Stereotyping  Department, 
Vulcan  Buckle-Proof  Molding  Blankets  and  Rubber  Creeper 
Sheets  are  preferred  by  many  stereotypers  and  their  advantages 
are  worth  investigating.  •  All  of  these  Vulcan  Products  promote 
improved  presswork  as  well  as  economy  .  .  .  and  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  newspapers  will  substantiate  this  statement.  Printed 
matter  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


Fifty-Eighth  Street  and  First  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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THE  TREND  TO  COLORx^ 
IT  PAYS  TO  'KEEP  INT 


Through  its  program  of  progressive  re¬ 
search,  I.  P.  I.  has  anticipated  the  increasing 
demand  for  color  in  newspaper  printing. 
Now  that  the  trend  to  color  is  pointing 
sharply  upward,  the  products  of  this  I.  P.  I. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRI 

ATLANTA  BALTIMORE  BaIUE  ^KEEK  BUblON  BuEEaLO  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 


research  are  ready  and  proven  in  leading  sec 
newspaper  pressrooms.  '*^9 

I.P.I.’s  leadership  in  color  was  endorsed  ad 
last  year  by  such  awards  as  that  given  for  na 
THREE  MONOGRAPHS  ON  COLOR,  "'the  re-  ag 

ITING  INK  CORPORATION  T 

CLEVELAND  DALLAS  DENVER  DETROIT  KALAMAZOO  KANSAS  COY  LOS  ANOBES 


r 
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SHOWS  WHY 
ITOUCH  WITH  IPI‘ 


g  search  project  most  conspicuous  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  and  the  science  of 
d  advertising/'  This  year,  I.P.I.  sponsored  a 
ir  national  Essay  Contest  on  Color,  which 
!•  again  focused  attention  on  the  Importance 


of  Color  in  Printing. 

Ask  your  nearest  I.  P.  I.  office  about  news 
color  inks  — inks  developed  by  research 
and  tested  thoroughly  In  thousands  of 
newspaper  runs. 


^j^HE  INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 


L£S  t  WIWauKEC  MINNEAPOLIS  NASHVILLE  NEW  ORLEANS  NEW  YORK  OAKLAND  PHILADELPHIA  PORTLAND,  OREGON  RICHMOND  ROCHESTEJ?  ST.  LOUIS  ST.  PAUL  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON.  D.  C 
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H  (I  i  I  «>  r  &  I*  u  h  I  i  s  h  r  r  f  r 


.1  i>  r  i  I  -  I .  I  .'{ 


Annua!  Reports  of  AS  PA  Committees 


ADVERTISING  AGENTS’  COMMITTEE 
REPORTS  IMPROVED  CONDITIONS 


/..  H.  Palmer  Reports 

12  Mew  Members 


Twelve  new  members  are  listed 
in  the  report  of  General  Manager 


it  oiH 

•  Ii-mI 

Whitf'hill  & 

Harry  H 

!'»  wt  n-  n  iKirtrtI  .t>  mu 


Kiik.i..  Mh:, 1.1,111  c« 


mounts  .1 


PUBLISHERS’  losses  from  unwar¬ 
ranted  extension  of  credit  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  have  been  reduced  to 
a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  ANPA  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Advertising  Agents.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  more  than  500  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  accurately  rates 
them  for  credit  on  the  basis  of  knoMm 
liquid  working  capital.  The  full  re¬ 
port  follows: 

Your  Commit ((N*  ork'atiizfnl  iii  lilti.’i  for 

thr  purpose  of  improviiur  advertihinir 
tiona.  amt  thin  has  b(H‘n  aooom 

pliHhfKl  hy  painstaking'  work,  clos**  .ttt(‘ntion 
to  (iotail  amt  4*an‘fiil  oonsutfratioii  of  con- 
'*tantly  chamrini:  (‘omtitions.  In  the  earlier 
•  lays  finaiuMal  information  was  securt^ti  with 
«lif1l»*iilty.  in  most  caws  only  w’hcn  an  aircncy 
was  in  financial  tiistress.  Tcslay  statements 
an*  rce«*iv<*d  from  the  .iirenoies  at  reirular 
(W‘ri<Mi^-.  ami  mon*  frcMiiieiitly  when  r**iiue!«tf*<t 
Atreticies  supply  this  information  as  a  matter 
t»t  routine,  amt  witlink'ly  exti'ml  tletaih'tl  in 
tormation  retraniimr  their  financial  coiHlition. 


ts‘r*>  hatl  one  or  more  <*oiitraci>«  <‘ontaiiiiiitr 
•  ’iroulatioii  k'iiaranl*‘«‘  A  H*<tm»l  survey,  two 
.«ars  later.  r*veale«l  that  hut  of  :f44 

memW^n*  hatl  such  contracts.  .\  tiiinl  survey, 
made  last  Spriiikr.  s|iowt*4l  ihat  of  llie  HHS 
memiiers  n*portink^  mily  approximately  ‘Iti'; 
had  K’iven  cither  one  or  more  L'uaranP'cs. 

It  has  Iw'en  the  custom  of  some  new>pa|N*r*> 
to  iruarant»*e  only  from  Ttt'J  to  IMP,  of  their 
•*irculation.  Such  Lriiarante«*s.  your  t'om 
mift<*e  i»elieves,  serve  no  irmsl  purmise.  and 
.i*>  reiMirts  show*  tliat  advcrtisin>r  is  nol  lost 
hy  thoM*  rt'tuRiiKT  to  L'i\c  them,  we  earnestly 
urce  the  disc*ontinuaii<‘«‘  of  tlie  tirat'tit***  to 
the  **nd  that  it  ma.\  U*  wholly  c1iminatc<| 
from  the  n*‘Ws|K«|H>r  field 


I  D  D  1  ^  *  1  u  u •  involuntary  iK  litmn  in  bankruptcy 

L.  B.  Palmer.  The  total  membership  Unm  filytsi  m  Keiimary  iii.t:  h,m 


thus  is  increased  to  440.  Seven  mem¬ 
bers  resigned,  three  were  dropp)ed  for 
on-payment  of  dues  and  one  went 
into  receivership.  Mr.  Palmer’s  report 
follows  in  full: 


turn,  wiiii'h  bail  lN*cn  csini*cllcd  in  JanuvrL 
tiiat  year,  was  basiMl  on  .<  tinam*ial 

mliiuf  th 


for  the  iiiakimr  of  w*hioh 
the  r.  S.  mails  hi-  has  si 
IS  now  on  trial. 

I.  M  PALMEK 


'•n*-ral  M.i 


KccoKidtion  iind  Otnlit  KatiiiK 


Four  hnndnsi  and  thiriy-niiic  i4<{lti  pnhii- 
c.itioiis  wert*  cnrolU*«l  .is  mcmU'rs  of  this 
.\sso<*iation  .Taiiuary  I.  IfIMlI,  Duriiur  the 
year  twelve  ilUl  new  memiMTs  were  eli*«*tf‘il. 
-^•vcii  tT»  mcmiwrs  resiirneti.  one  i]i  im*ni- 
U*r  went  into  if'ceivership  and  fhr»*c  iIU 
memUTs  were  droppcil  from  incmU*rship  for 
non-payment  of  dues,  makintr  the  total  iut>m- 
ls*rship  Ticcemiwr  :tl.  I!»:{i».  four  10101111*11 
ind  forty  1 44<n 


■Miazsr  J 

tiEVKKAI.  M AN.UiEK’S  s|  I'PI.EMKXTii  ^ 
KKIHIKT  '  ^  S 

Sini**'  .l.'innary  1st.  Il*d7.  ti-n  «10|  C 
mcnilN‘r!»  haM*  Ik-cii  elected,  two  i2l  1 
IsTs  have  t'csnimil.  one  'li  meinlicr  hiM  r 
.'ith  anotiier  mendNT.  and  ooe  (h  , 
dropiMil  troin  iiicnilisn^  -i 
if  diiev.  m.ikimr  thf  tow  I 
IS  d.-ite  f«Mir  liiiiidrsd  m  ! 


MeiitlN*! 


In  sharp  t'onfrast  w'itli  pri-MUit  «‘ondition>» 
much  contln*t  cx'istcfi  l»etw«*cn  publishers  and 
advcrtisim:  urencies  fifty  .vears  aifo  There 
was  then  no  standard  (*oiiimission :  contracts 
wen*  of  a  hit-and-miss  tiatun*.  many  •*on- 
tainiiur  (‘onditions  wtiich  tmiay  would  not  iw> 
toleral<'<!.  while  now*  then*  an*  hut  h*w  of 
that  natun*.  The  financial  (*omliti<»n  of  tin- 
asTiieies  was  not  known.  Ex<*»*ssive  t'om 
missions  pn‘v;iilf*il  in  man.v  casi-s.  and  heav-y 
Uiss<*s  n*sulte<l  from  iinwarrantfHl  **vtensioii- 
of  enslit 

TfHla.v  there  Is  nol  only  a  standard  «Mni- 
mission  under  which  the  ailvertisiiur  aK^encies 
successfully  o|H*rate.  but  their  finaneiHl  <*on- 
dition  is  know'll.  Puhlislicrs'  loss**s  have 
lws*n  mliKisI  !<»  a  fraction  of  \* ,  They 
,in  less  in  the  k'cneral  than  in  the  hs-al  tielii. 

Al  the  f>n*sei»t  time  then*  an*  mon-  than 
r»pn  advcrtisim.  abrcneics  n-im^nizMi  hy  this 
.\ss<M‘iation.  and  aceiirah'ly  rat«*<l  for  crcilit 
on  the  liasis  ol  known  liiiuid  workiiifcr  eapital. 

The  finaiM'ial  (*onditioii  of  tlii'si*  n*eoftrni/.f*d 
ikcneies  lias  -iiow’ii  such  improvement  that 
diiritu:  the  pa**t  year  llie  ratiiurs  of  Pit  w»tc 
irien*asisl.  while  hut  IK  wen*  nHhn*«sl, 


iniriiitr  the  pa-t  .v*‘:ir.  -ixt.v  two  1  iP*  1  ap 
pheations  for  n***ofcrnition  w«*n*  nsi  ivisl  ami 
twent.v-twii  wen*  eaiTi»*il  over  from  the 

pn*\  lous  year.  Tliirty-nine  i  .Hft  1  applicant*- 
wen*  irraiiteti  n*coirnition.  foiirte«‘n  114  1  wen- 
n  tiiM-d.  ten  iltti  applications  wen*  wilii- 
drawn,  iwent.v-oiie  i2lt  are  |>endifK.  Ten 
■iPi  Wen*  eaiuflleil  and  s<*venteen  »17»  wen* 
ti ansfern*!!.  Niii«*t.v-nine  UMti  ratiiurs  wen* 
inen*as»il  and  eiL'iitt***!!  (IKi  ratimrs  df*cn*ase«i 
Vine  ifti  tinaiK'ial  ratiiurs  were  n*move4l  ami 
-lalim  I4t»  siihstitul«*«l.  Two  i2i  ailjust 
iiieiii-.  «»r  -status  iiumlN*rs  wi-n-  made.  Nim- 
Mti  |M*rsoiial  ^uaraiilts*s  and  tour  i4i  sul»- 
animation  aK’ni'ments  wire  s**<*un‘4l.  \t  tin* 
•-ml  of  th(-  year  the  list  4*ontaim*4l  tlie  tiaim**> 
of  five  liiindn'if  .ind  four  ir>t»4i  p»*eojrni/tH| 
.idv»rti-.imr  airenls. 


New  Members 
MtHfesiit.  < '.difornia.  Ik-i 
Middlf*tow n.  t Viiin..  I*n*ss 

Sprimrtield.  Mass  Kepuhlie.iii  A- 
N»*w>. 

Moiiris*.  Mieh..  Hvetiiinr  X»-w-. 
Muskeiroii.  .Mich..  <'hronu*le. 
Wyandotte.  Mich  .  Itaily  New- 
Missuola.  Mont..  Itaily  Missoiiliaii. 
Winneimmca.  Ncvaila.  HuiiiiHildt  Siai 
I'oshcv'ton,  (thio.  Trihiim*  Ar  Times-.\i 
Erie.  Pa..  Ttispatch-Hcrald 
Harrishiirir.  Pa..  Patriot  Ar  EM*niM;: 
Shenandoah.  Pa..  Kvenimr  Herald. 


solidati*4f 

memiM*t*  has  Ik***!! 
lor  non-payment  1 
metnhersliip  al  th 
fort.v  -six  I  4  4d  I 

New 

i-rrii.-ina,  1 
Itaily  Ik-.-H 
Iowa.  Pn-i 
.\iiiol.  Mass..  Itail.v  New-. 

Eawn-iK*e.  Mass.,  'releirraiii  ’siin 
I-ynn.  Mass  .  Teleuram  New- 
Itiirham.  N  Sun  Ac  Morniiik'  HiTukl. 


t'hampaiki 
Pans.  Ill  . 


riti/.- 


KiM'ky  Mol 
Tan'iitnm. 
Wheeling'. 
ielln:ems*i’. 


N.  f  Kvenini:  Telc^ani 
.  Vail*  .\  Itaily  News 
Va  .  \**ws  lMri-i**r  *  1,. 


SiipplemciitHl  KeiMirt 


sin***-  .I.iiiiiar.v  1.  IftUT.  loiirt»***ii  il4i  ap- 
plieaiuuis  for  nHiiknilion  wen*  ^*(*11111  from 
idverfisim:  airents.  Twenty-one  i21»  ap- 
plications  wen*  on  hand  from  the  pn*vioiis 
y(-ar  of  which  final  distmsition  had  not  Iveen 
Tiiioli  SevenliH*!!  il7‘  airem*ies  w«*n*  n*<*ok' 
Tii7.(*4l  FiftH't)  1 15)  aptdications  with¬ 

drawn.  Thn*«*  i.'f)  lahbif.  Re<*okrnition 
'A'hich  had  h(*en  |in*viousl.v  irrantr*<1  to  five 
'5i  ativertisifu:  afcren**ies  was  eancf*lbsl.  R<*<* 
tiKiiifioii  was  transierr»*4l  on  nijiiiesi  of  ten 
•  Itti.  HaHe<i  on  financial  statements  n*- 
■  ■**ive4l.  the  <’ommiif«*«*  incn*aM*d  tin-  ratiinr^ 
of  one  huridml  ami  ten  illtti.  d4*<*reaHe<f 
The  raiiiiK’s  of  nim*teen  lift)  and  n*move<l 


KesiKiiatioiis 

’sail  Fram*i-e«».  t'ali  torni.i.  I’oiirrn 

H'llik^iie. 

Norwalk,  ronn..  Hour. 

Torrimrion.  ronn..  R»*irisier 
IkistcHi.  Mass..  Tran*«s*ript . 

New  York.  N.  A’.,  Jewish  Mortuiik'  .hi 
Hoilst^m.  Texas. 


Kesiiciiations 

t'aimlcii.  N.  .1.,  (*ourier  Pn-i 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Heeord 
CimshMliatioii 
Torontfi.  Panada.  Mail  A- 
Toronhi  Ctlols*. 

l>ro|»|»efl  for  N'oii-Pu.v  iiient  of  Ihirs 
Mount  V«‘t*non.  Illinois.  KT-trisn*r-Ncw-- 


Kiiipire  «tili 


K.-alll( 


Wash  .  Star. 


Th» 


wtHiMlanl  Pofiditioiis  In  Ailverttsinie  Pontracls 
The  staiidanl  form  of  (*oiitnict  ami  standard 
<*01^111101^  ne>rotiat«*<i  hy  tlie  .4iuerieaii  Asso 
•  ’iation  of  .\dvertisin»r  .A*reiieies  and  vanoim 
onhlisliers’  onranizatioiis,  offers  l<i  the  pub- 
iisinnv:  hiisines-  advantiures  similar  to  those 
d^Tivi**!  hy  the*  public  from  unive*rsal  niop- 
;ion  of  the*  sfandanl  insuraiux*  form.  It  is 
iifiw  Iteim:  us«*4l  hy  advertisinir  avetieies. 

an  incn*as4  of  approximate*l.v  lOM  diinnc  the 
past  twelve*  meintlis. 

Semie*  atremies  have*  d(*<‘lim*4l  te»  adtipf  the-»- 
'*iandani  r*onditious.  and  insist  upon  iisiiit: 
various  conditions  which  <li>  not  e'onforni  tei 
The  «*neral  practice*.  Some*  of  the*s»*  e'oneli 
Tions  which  elo  not  <*oiiform  to  the*  jre*neral 
practice*.  Some  of  the*si*  emmlitioiis  are*  ttiai 
the*  a*re*ne*y  ma>’  cane-e*!  its  contrae*t  at  th* 
lii'sire*  of  the  advertiwr:  iliat  it  may  **ain*»*l 
without  payment  of  short  rate;  elemamts  of 
wMiarante*<*  from  the  puhlishe*r  that  ‘the  rate* 
TiHme*el  is  the  minimum  fore*ien  rate  n*parel- 
l»*ss  of  amount  of  spaet*  eir  other  (*on<litions 
ami  that  the  contract  may  be*  r»*ncwf‘el  nmie*r 
the-  same*  e*<»iiditions  for  amdheT  year  Many 
•  ■ontrae'ts  in  e*xislence  toelay  e*ontain  such  pro¬ 
visions  particularly  with  refcre*nce*  to  the 
*)e‘maml  for  circulation  iruaraiiteH's.  ami  as 
leiw  a  rate  as  any  other  advertiser,  this  with¬ 
out  t>*len*nce  to  classiheation.  voluim-  or 
eiihe*i*  4*ondition.  A  c*onlraet  useil  hy  «me* 
ace*m*y  **ontains  a  provisiem  that  tui  r»-pn-- 
-**!itattvi-  ol  the  a«fe*n<*v  may  waivi-  or  irm-nd 
any  of  its  e*<inditions. 

Duntur  19115.  a  fe*w  as'e*m-ie*s  i^Mie*!!  e*«»n- 
trae*ts  fur  aelve*rtisiinr  ol  litpnir.  **ontainina 
the*  eimiiition  that  the-  aelverlismtf  wa*«  nep 
to  he*  e*ireulat<*d,  distrihutesl  eir  puhlmhe*«l  in 
vifdation  ol  law,”  ami  that  no  e*e»pn***  eif  the 
nive*rtisinu'  wouiel  he  01^1*11  in  the  t*  S. 
Mails  in  violation  of  any  law  <»l  tin-  Fnited 
'State's.  fthv ienisly  such  a  e-emehliem  could 
not  t>e*  •‘omplicei  with,  ami  re*fiisal  hy  mib- 
lishe'rs  to  a<r**e-pt  it  i*e‘sulie*«l  in  its  «ii-4-«>n> 
tinuane'c. 

A’ouP  Pommitte*<*  urue-s  ail  puhlmli»-r-  to 
*-.e*rutini7c  clow*ly  e*oiulitioiis  e'oiitaimsl  in  **011- 
tracts  not  c*onformimr  to  the*  stamlard  torm. 
With  the  help  of  the*  im*inls*rshi?»  we-  hepK-  to 
he  able  to  report  the*  iinive*rsal  iisi-  of  the 
standard  form  at  an  early  elate. 

Much  proim*ss  in  this  <lire<*tieMi  has  ls*»-n 
maelr*.  In  Septe'mber.  Ih.'ttl.  the*  <*enitra«  ts  ol 
more  than  69  airf*nen*s  e*«intaimsi  ohje*ctiem- 
ahle  conditions.  Followiiur  the  re‘eiiie'st  ol 
.voiir  Pomniitte*e‘.  this  numlM*r  has  -in*s*  lH-**n 
i'e*eluccel  to  fort.v. 


rafiiur  e»f  otie* 
s  also  r<*ceive*<| 
»  .i«l\  ♦  TTisins:’  a 


1  ) 


fre 


tN*rKonal  iftiarantee* 
the-  Tirtm*ipals  i»f  om* 


Hi  s|»crti  tiilly  siihniitleil. 


Fi.enk  Hake*r 
H  a.  Hn  we  r 
l>on  I*.  Bndkre* 
Neirm.'ui  Chamlle-r 
<■  W,  t'eisirrove- 
tianiimr  t'owles.  .Ir 


V»«*tO! 


Frie*ndl.v 
H.  HaiiMin 


Pari  W  .h»m  s 
W.  \.  Lixhtbesl.v 
John  Mench 
Wm.  F.  Schniick 
J.  W.  Simpson 
H.  A.  Spra^m- 
Phas.  H.  Tayleir.  . 
Frank  E.  Tripp 


EDITS  PAPER  60  YEARS 

James  L.  Wilcox,  who  is  intimately 
known  as  “Jim  Bugle,”  has  been  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ashland 
(Mo.)  Bugle  for  more  than  60  years. 
He  established  the  paper  as  a  weekly 
on  April  14.  1877.  He  boasts  that  he 
has  never  been  whipped  for  anything 
that  he  has  written  and  has  never  had 
to  whip  anyone.  He  said  last  week 
that  although  he  has  operated  a  very 
personal  paper,  he  has  never  had  to 
fight  and  he  "reckons  that  I  would 
run  first.” 


K«H*civcrslii|i 

l.oumvillc.  Ky..  H«-r;ild-Po-i 
llroppcfl  for  Non-l*a.viiient  of 
Vinci*nm*s.  Indiana.  Post. 

Eynn.  Mims..  TclcL'rani-N**w«i. 

Mount  I'arim-l.  Pa.,  Item. 

McHMiiriiiK  Ktilcs  and  Bulletin  Kinders 
One  hiindn**!  and  ninciy-eiirhf  ilttK)  Orti 
(*iai  Measiiriiur  Rules  ind  f*isrht.v  iKOt  Hiille- 
tin  Himk-rs  w«-re  issut*<l. 

Inquiries 

Seven  th(»u-aiid  twfi  hundnil  :iimI  tifty  six 
i7.*!5<ii  iiMiiiirifs  wen*  n*4*»»ive«!  and  answeml 

('olleeliiHis 

Plaini.**  Iii***!  for  col  k***!  ion  hy  inemlMTs 

•  liiriiur  19(16  sliow‘<*il  a  mark«*d  deen'ast*  tnith 
in  tiurnlN*r  and  amount.  Activities  of  the 
Polle<'tion  I>«*partmeTii  an*  rf*flfi*t»*il  in  thi* 
following'  tiirnn*s: 

I'laiins  Hec»'iv«*«l .  •!..*151 

less  tli.ui  ni.'toi 

Amount  of  t'lainis .  $J 6.*t.K<iT.55 

iS95.:t*:9.'-»K  less  than  I9:t5i 
Plainis  Polk*4*tiHl .  1.46S 

•  Ri-prewntimr  *i4*paral*-  **olkH*tionH  of  2.K9KI 

.Mnoiint  t''olU*<*t<*d  . $ti4.4‘Z5.67 

i$‘j;t.n9.94  less  than  1965) 

Ol  till-  aniouni  **olle4*t<‘*l  $9..59*J.tl.5  w»*rt* 
liivideiuls  in  hatikriiptcies.  r«‘<‘(*iverHhi|is  and 
k^t'tieral  assnniinent-.  atid  S.54.K6.'t.02.  ordi- 
narj-  colb'Ctions. 

Huniur  196t»  4*vcr.v  <‘laiiu  n^t-f'iva**!  ak'ainst 
a  r»*<*o*riii7:i*<l  a*o*tK*,v  was  <*ollect»*<l.  f)n  296 
claims,  .-iinoiintinr  to  $19,987.74.  n*cf*ive«l 
avraiiisl  tUi  unr(H*oifni/eil  ak'encies.  $l.5t»K.47 
wi*n*  <*olk*ct«“*l  and  $|s. 110.27  as  .vi’t  n*niain 
unpaiil. 

Plaiiiis  against  tlin**-!  ativertisers  reinirtcd 
um-oIbH-i jhk*  anioiinl(*il  to  $66.614. 1 6. 

Plaint-  a<‘<‘Utniilatf*4l  duriiik'  previous  .v«*arfi. 
atnountiitu  to  $2.5.866.25  axainst  four  atfcii- 


NEWS  WORKERS  UNION  FORMED 

Madison.  Wis.,  April  20 — Advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen,  business  office  employes, 
truck  drivers  and  mailing  room  and 
circulation  department  workers  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  here  have  formed  a  new 
labor  union  which  includes  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  two  local  newspapen 
who  are  not  previously  organized  in 
the  typographical,  pressmen’s,  and 
stereotypers’  unions  or  the  Madison 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  new  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  named  the  Madison 
Newspaper  Workers’  Union,  and  will 
meet  shortly  to  adopt  a  constitution 
and  start  discussion  of  contract  nego¬ 
tiations.  Assistance  in  organization 
was  given  by  representatives  of  the 
other  established  unions  in  the  two 
new.spaper  plants. 


AP  TO  MEET  IN  BALTIMORE 

Virginia,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
Associated  Press  members  will  meet 
informally  in  Baltimore,  with  the 
Sniipapers  as  hosts,  April  30  and  May 
1.  There  will  be  a  general  conference 
on  Associated  Press  matters,  a  formal 
dinner  the  first  evening,  and  a  buffet 
luncheon  Saturday,  followed  by  gob 
at  the  Elkridge  club  or  the  races  at 
Pimlico. 


X/  you  need 
circulation 


ENJOY  A  HOLIDAY 

AT  THE  AMBASSADOR 

.  .  .  AFTER  THE 

A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION! 


men — 


After  the  activity  of  the  convention,  you’ll  enjoy  a 
few  days  of  pleasant  relaxation  at  The  Ambassador 
in  Atlantic  City.  Golf,  riding,  shooting,  fishing  and 
other  sports — or  quiet  rest  on  the  sun  deck.  Delicious 
food. 


(MiHTHiitef*  of  CimilHlion 

Years  aso  periodicals  hi*fcran  iru.iranii**-in*r 
cii‘f*ulHtion.  Later  sonn*  ncv*spa|H-r-  ac*-*-pied 
fontraots  ♦'ontainin?  such  iruarann**-.  Th* 
puriHPM*  of  demandinir  euaraiilcc  <»l  cit-i-ula- 
tion  was  obviousl.v  to  «*curp  rcbai*--  -houkl 
cin-ulation  fall  h»*lnw  the  iruaraiii**#-.  hut 
then*  was  no  provision  for  a  higher  rate. 
>liould  circulation  cxcef*<l  tin-  iruur.uitct-. 
which  is  a  heads  1  win.  tail-  you  Iom- 
proposition.  Four  years  a^ro  iiivcsiiir;«tion 
liisclosctl  that  65'.r  of  647  r**p<»rtink  m*-m- 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
youi  entire  aepartment.  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


yewly  decorated  and  furnished  guest  rooms. 


New  York  Ofire:  SSI  Sth  Avenue 
Telephone  MUrray  Hill  2-4277 
WILUAM  HAMILTON,  Ma/u»ging  Director 


I  \  A  T  L  A  \  T  I  r  r  I  T  Y 


Twenty ‘FIVE  years  ago  this  week — April  15.  1912 — 
the  Titanic  rammed  an  iceberg  off  Newfoundland  and 
went  down  with  1,517  passengers  and  crew.  Not  since 
then  has  a  single  life  been  lost  by  iceberg  collision  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  For  that,  credit  goes  to  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  which  maintains  the  International  Ice  Patrol  estab* 
lished  the  year  afer  the  Titanic  disaster,  PICTURE  SHOW 
tells  you  about  the  men  who  shadow  icebergs~-and  do  a 
lot  of  things  besides. 


OFWCiRS  for  the  Coast  Guard  are  trateed 
I  >i>  its  own  Academy  at  New  London,  Cone. 


Here's  How  Coast  Guardsmen  Take  A 


Man  Off  A  Stranded  Vessel 


The  gun  is  loaded  with  a  prejactila  ettaahed  to  a 
line  carefully  coiled  to  run  ^  without  tangling. 


1 

A  man  it  hauled  in  from  the 
•  ship  in  the  breeches-buoy. 

r 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  ANPA  COMMITTEES 


WARNS  ON  HIGH  ADMINISTRATIVE  COS 


SU 


Social  Security  Committee  Sees  Possible  Danger  That  Cumbersome  Federal  Administrati 
May  Absorb  Too  Much  of  Taxes  Paid  by  Employes  Under  State  Laws 


LOSE  attention  to  the  status  of  and  rpnumeration  from  the  appli-  i«lralive  developments  and  regulations,  both  disrespect  for  anonymous  editorials 


,  ...  ,  .  .’ation  of  the  law.  are  intereslina  in  this  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Act  and  the  sev-  rtoni»ral  ic  tVx. 

newspaper  boys  and  independent  ,.„nneetion;  .-rai  state  Laws.  The  Social  Security  Board  general  IS  the  evidence  that 


E 


,  -  j  i/  t.  “Sfftion  1 — — Eniploymont  as  a  short- 

ploym8nt  laws  was  wag6d  by  the  timo  worker  of  a  minor,  whose  principal  oc- 


editorial  ‘columns’  command 
greater  reader  interest.  First  hand 


contractors  under  new  State  Unem-  ,  •  ,  v  a  has  n*«»ntiy  announced  that  with  the  CO'  editorial  columns  command 

K.r  iK..  se<l  lon  1— ^  ( a  1 — Kmployment  as  !>  short-  ...ration  of  the  Post  Office  Department  they  treater  reader  interest  Firsthand 

ployment  laws  was  waged  by  the  nine  worker  of  a  minor,  whose  principal  oc-  ,.„mpieted  the  reriatration  and  aetuai  grcaier  reauer  mier^i.  firsthand 

ANPA  Committee  on  Social  Security,  ••miation  is  a  student  actually  aitendimr  pub-  iiiiniherina  of  some  26.600.000  individual  formation  obtained  from  one  group 

Emolovers  were  also  warned  to  mard  orivate  ^hooi  shall  not  »>e  <k>emed  an  workers,  for  whom  individual  punch  card  university  professors  indicates 

canpioyers  were  also  wamea  TO  guaru  ,.n,,,i„ymenl  wilhm  the  scope  of  this  act.  records  have  l>een  completed  in  the  Baltimore  ^ 

against  expensive  and  cumbersome  sc  iion  i— (Tt— Ayenoy  or  employment,  offl.vs  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  as  re-  ‘"ey  usually  read  the  contnbu  ^ 

administTcltive  procedures,  which  ‘•oni|M*nf4atfHl  on  a  romnii«»ion  basis,  by  one  quired  for  Old  Age  Benefits.  Employers  have  of  the  COlumnistS  before  they  Innfc  || 
....  .......1.  in  — '»■  more  principals,  where  the  airent  or  em-  niaiie  returns  in  totals  lor  the  months  of  .i._  imisiirned  editorials*  and  that  k.Li. 

mi^t  absorb  as  much  as  10  per  cent  „„„  January  and  February,  1937,  under  the  Old-  unsized  editorials,  and  mat  habk 

of  the  taxes  paid  by  employers  under  ukI  where  his  remuneralion  wholly  depends  A«re  Benefits  Section  of  the  law.  and  have  means  me  unsigned  editorials 


ANPA  Committee  on  Social  Security. 
Employers  were  also  warned  to  guard 
against  expensive  and  cumbersome 
administrative  procedures,  which 


eiiiiation  is  a  student  actually  attendinir  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  school,  shall  not  lie  tk'cmed  an 
eniplo.vment  within  the  scope  of  this  act. 


on  the  amount  of  effort  he  ehoosi-s  to  <*x-  maile  their  initial  payment  on  their  first  re- 


The  developments  and  .activities  tliroutrh 
out  the  i-ountry  durinit  the  past  Iwelvi 


|s-mi  " 

III  its  report  last  .venr  and  on  various 
occasions  when  opportunity  is'rmitteii,  your 


port  under  Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Act.  and 
larxe  numbers  of  us  have  made  our  returns 
.and  payments  to  the  several  state  povem- 


state  statutes  TTie  reoort  in  full  '**•“  amount  of  effort  he  chooses  to  <‘X-  made  their  initial  payment  on  their  first  re-  go  unread.” 

^  is-mi  "  port  under  Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Act.  and 

follows:  J  ^  various  ‘■•''‘f''  "umbers  of  us  have  made  our  returns  Other  speakers  included  Sherman  H 

The  developmenU  and  .activities  tliroutrh-  ixN'asions  when  opportunity  is'rmitteii.  your  i‘,!''!,,l*“£"pr"thp*nast**veM^*'^**  kotem-  Bowlcs.  publisher  of  all  three  papers, 

out  the  i-ountry  durinx  the  past  twelve  ••omniittee  has  uryeti  the  desirability  of  in-  n  is  interestinx  to  note  that  in  the  budxet  William  Hatch  of  the  Union  and 
months  in  the  broad  field  loosely  labelletl  dividual  stale  laws  ineorporatinr  certain  Pnnirress  hv  the  Presiitent  for  rio.rlo  of  Mo.....  -n, 

•  Social  Security  can  best  Is*  de^ribci  a.  sound  principles  which  were  extremely  im-  year  Sninx  J  Uy  1  193?  it  U  ^  ^ 

•kaleirloscopic"  in  nature.  Truly,  it  has  iMirlanI  from  the  standpoint  of  <-onstrnctive  Federal  'Trea-  Davidson,  chairman  of  the  New  York 

taken  on  the  atmosphere  and  many  of  the  s ury  anticipates  the  collection  of  $622,000.-  alumni  committee,  presided. 

Ji0<*outn*ments  found  in  the  production  of  w*»  review  the  varioin*  stale  laws  that  have  ciA/>iiri«v  luwa  anH  ihat  ^ 


iMmniittee  has  iirxeti  the  desirability  of  in-  "'•'ills  over  the  i.,,Hire* 

ii..i,i....i  ..tuie  i-jm.  in/.o.F...ps<iee'  ceri.io  !•  intprestlnx  to  uotc  that  in  the  budxet 


taken  on  the  atmosphere  and  many  of  the  developments  under  this  lexislation.  When 
accoutrements  found  in  the  production  of  we  review  the  various  state  laws  that  have 
what  the  '‘movie”  people  love  to  descritie  as  Us-n  enaeted  durinx  the  past  year,  we  find 


000  under  the  social  security  laws  and  that 


wnai  ne  movie  people  love  lo  uescrine  as  s-,-.!  ..ur.i.s  me  ..a-,  year,  wr  appropriations  for  reserve  funds  under 

the  Hlmiiix  of  the  xreatest  spectacle  that  that  the  many  varieties  of  provisions  which  amount  lo  $640,000,000.  leavinx 


has  ever  been  staxed.  The  major  difference  we  warned  axainst  have  Is-en  incorporate*! 


between  the  “Social  Security"  picture  ;uid  the 
usual  movie  spectacle  is  that  the  ■movie  ' 


111  these  several  slate  laws.  The  result  is 
l>oiiiu1  to  he  much  i-ontiniious  amendinx  of 


must  be  completed  for  final  .showiiix  within  these  laws  over  the  next  few  years  and  you? 


$82,000,000  in  the  xeneral  treasury  out  of 
these  social  security  taxes  for  the  xener.nl 
purposes  of  the  Fe<ieral  Ooveniment. 


FAIR  INVITES  PRESS 


a  reasonable  time  of  its  bt-iiix  plannl  in  ini¬ 
tial  production,  whereas  the  “Soeial  Security 


committee  would  urxe  the  individual  mem- 
Is'rs  lo  stud.v  the  situation  carefully  in  their 


Picture''  is  one  that  will  not  lie  completed  resisn'tlve  states  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
for  a  very  lonx  time,  and  is  heinx  constantly  some  of  the  ohjeclives  indicated  as  desirable 


.and  ''scenes"  reflimed  in  new  char-  in  our  n*pori  last  .year. 


acter  and  settlnxs  from  time  to  lime.  VVe  must  eiiiph 

Your  committee  has  continued  io  pursue  porlaiice  of  the 
ihe  three-fold  policy  outlined  in  our  reiiori  employers  xivinx 
submitted  to  you  at  the  last  annual  meetinx.  attention  to  Ihe 
This  policy,  in  our  opinion,  justifies  re-  .and  orxanizalions 
sialement:  live  stales,  with  ; 


We  must  eiiiphasize  .ixain  the  iircent  im- 
rtaiice  of  the  individual  publishers  ns 
iployers  xivinx  eandiil  and  eoiistnielive 


.  MILBrCR.  Chairman 
H.  E.  Downinx 
J.  tiordon 
John  R.  Hears! 

W.  R.  I.ittle 
I*.  L.  Jackson 


June  4  to  Be  “Newspaper  Day”  at 
Cleweland  Exposition 
Cleveland,  April  19 — Friday,  June  4. 
will  be  observed  as  “Newspaper  Day” 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition  in 
Cleveland.  W.  T.  Holliday,  president 


attention  to  the  administrative  proaaiures  SpeS  AtlonymOUS  EditoHol  of  the  Exposition  which  opens  May 
•and  orxanizalions  ilevelopinx  in  Iheir  respee-  on  •  j  i.  . 


1 — Developinx  and  submittinx  lo  Ihe 
inemliership  certain  principles  which  should 


live  stales,  with  a  view  to  holdinx  Ihes*'  new 
bureaus  within  re.asonable  tioiinds.  There 
•are  alre.ady  lhos<‘  who  are  intimatinx  that, 
in  the  lixhl  of  e*'rtain  .attempted  and  pro- 


tx-  embiKlied  in  un^ployment  <>omi^n«ation  proce,lnr.  H  under  various  slate  laws, 

laws  beinx  developed  for  consideration  ^d  Treasurj- 


.•n^tment  in  those  ^ates  where  aws  h^  „np,„p|oyment 

not  alrei^  been  passed,  and  possible  amend-  j,,,. 

nenis  ^o^  simi^  hnes  in  states  where  ,he  Fcleral  Government  to  r,-imburse  the 
laws  had  been  pa^  befor..  many  importMt  .^iminis- 


Phases  of  the  fundamental  problem  had  machinery.  If  actual  experience  - - - - - .-r- u.eu 

lie*  n  fully  studied.  i>roves  these  fears  to  have  been  well  founded,  newspapers  —  the  Republican,  the  staffs  to  attend  the  Exposibon  on 

■- — Attention  to  the  xeneral  character  of  it  will  lie  a  serious  indictment  of  Ihe  em-  Union  and  the  Evening  News — at  the  that  day 

the  machinery,  methods  and  proxram  lor  ployers  of  this  country  for  h.arinx  permitted  Rmum  muK  loci  nioBt  tKat 

administration  of  the  laws  with  a  view  to  such  a  ileplorable  condition  to  develop.  The  rrinceion-urown  lasT  nigni  uiai  “While  gate  admission  and  other 

^xintnbutinx  to  the  establishment  of  the  orixinal  intent  and  purpose  of  thts  whole  both  editors  and  public  should  know  urill  await  nowenanormen 

administration  on  sound,  .-conomical.  and  proxram  was  to  develop  funds  out  of  which  their  columnists  About  50  were  ores-  wm  “weii  iiews^lieriuoi 

constructive  lines.  Ihose  unemployed  over  a  period  of  time  t^eir  COlUmniSlS.  ATOUl  W  were  pres  faptuljes  on  all  of  the  101 

.‘t — Cooperation  wherever  imssibie  with  ihroiixh  no  fault  of  Iheir  own  would  receive  ®nt,  largely  trom  New  lungiana  ana  (jgyg  of  the  fbcposition,  extra  COUTte- 
representatives  of  other  industries  in  an  of-  oertain  benefits  in  the  form  of  weekly  pay-  New  York  City.  on  'Npursnaner 

fort  lo  tievelop  a  unified  understaiidinx  and  meiils  lo  tide  them  over  and  thus  to  provide  sx  whn  has  served  as  edi-  caiciiucu  uii  iicwapapci 

attitude  of  employers  xenerally  toward  un-  automatically  a  shock  absorber  for  Ihe  eeo-  .  wno  servTO  .u.  eui  Day,  President  Holliday  advised. 

*-mploynient  compensation  lexislation  and  the  nomie  system.  If  administrative  procedures  tonal  writer  tor  the  opringheld  news-  “Special  features  will  include  a  Dro- 
cstablishment  of  the  several  administrations  and  nrxanization  are  allowed  to  tie  developed  paper  for  more  than  40  years.  Said  f  ’  te  t  ” 


r  •  D  M  X  n  29  in  a  second  year  observance  of 

Losing  nespect  of  rublw  Cleveland’s  centennial,  has  addressed 
New  York,  April  20 — Admitting  that  letters  to  state  press  associations  in 
the  anonymous  newspaper  editorial  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  West 
has  lost  weight  with  the  public,  Waldo  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
L.  Cook,  editor  of  the  Springfield  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
(Mass.)  Republican,  suggested  to  a  the  province  of  Ontario,  inviting  all 
gathering  of  alumni  of  the  Springfield  editors  and  publishers  and  fiieir 
newspapers  —  the  Republican,  the  staffs  to  attend  the  Exposition  on 


under  the  laws  as  and  when  enactetl.  »n  xiieh  an  elaborate  and  cumliersome  baaio  KnvpH 

When  ihia  committee  reported  io  vou  laat  “>  'hp  'otai  that  the  increasing  resort  to  toxed 

year  them  had  be^^^ enaMed  the  Fciirai  front  page  editorials  IS  a  Significant 

Swial  Scurity  Act  and  Uneniploynieiit  Com-  T  nen^lo^ent  CompcnRation  Jt  admission  by  editors  and  publishers 

IM-naation  Laws  in  ten  states  and  the  District  \  of  nexlect  on  he  part  J  nronortion  of  their 

of  Columbia,  whereas  to<ia.v.  in  a.idiUon  to  "t  '’'”"®  ^  '•'tai'Y  '"‘er-  that  too  large  a  proportion  ol  their 

Ihe  Federal  Law.  we  have  laws  in  forty-two  to  i^ure  every  possible  l>enny  of  them  readers  Ignore  the  regular  editorial 


under  the  laws  as  and  when  enacted. 

When  this  committee  reported  io  you  last 
year  there  had  been  enacted  Ihe  Fe(k*ral 
So<-iul  Scurity  Act  and  Unemployment  Corn- 


gram  of  interest." 


IM-nsation  Laws  in  ten  states  and  the  District  of  nexlect  on  the  part 

of  Columbia,  whereas  toda.v,  in  addition  to  should  he  ipont  ntally 


states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  available  for  l«-nefits  lo  Ihe 

following  states  have  yet  to  enact  such  laws;  Ic^'itimately  unemploed. 

Delaware.  Florida.  Illinois.  Missouri.  Kansas  In  so  far  as  we  have  been  .ible  to  learn 
and  North  Dakota.  nf  developments  appertaining  to  possible 

Since  the  canvention  last  year  the  irom-  -miendments  to  the  Federal  Aet.  it  woulj 

tniUc^  has  submitted  eight  bulletins,  in  ad-  Ipat _ so-ealled  technical 

dition  to  the  report  ol  the  Soeial  Security  amendments  unll  be  peeommend^  to  thi 


page.  He  finds  further  evidence  point¬ 
ing  to  the  same  conclusion  in  the  in- 


of  developments  .ipperiaininx  lo  possible  creasing  popularity  of  the  syndicated 
amendments  to  the  A®*'..,*! .  signed  columns  by  nationally  known 


Give  Yourself  a 
Mr.  Employer- 


Break, 


Conference  conducted  by  your  <H>mmittee  at 


session  of  the  Conxress  by  the  Peder.il  Social 


Ihe  Palmer  House  in  Chicaxo,  January  22  I'ccurity  Board.  There  appears  to  he  the 
and  23.  1937.  The  conference  referred  to  *0  recommendations  that 


commentators. 

Editors  wishing  honestly  to  serve 
the  public,  and  the  public  too,  Mr. 
Cook  concluded,  cannot  know  too 


was  called  by'  President  Bamum  ;uid  there  *"  art®®l  fundamental  fea-  Cook  concluded,  cannot  know  tOO 

were  130  repreaentatiyes  of  members  from  nires  of  the  Act  iintil  after  the  Act  in  its  nmeh  about  the  more  widely  syndi- 

all  Darts  of  the  countrv  in  altendanc-  -it  that  Present  form  has  been  pasaeil  upon  by  the  ,  .  .,  *,  t  ,, 

two^iy  Xion  Supreme  Court.  cated  personalities  of  the  “column” 


tw'o-day  Bession. 

The  sessions  were  largely  ilevoted  to  a 
I'oinprehensive  discussion  of  those  important 


One  of  the  more  important  changes  that 
should  be  made  in  the  Federal  Social  Seenr- 


<iuestions  of  ‘*Who  are  Employes"  :ind  "Who  Law  is  to  eliminate  the  prox  isions  that 


•ire  Independent  Contractors."  In  addition  a  ^*<ijiit^  the  a^umulation  of  a  huee  reserve 


trade  in  order  that  they  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  exact  appraisal. 

“Another  indication  of  the  growing 


The  next  time  you  start  fishinf 
through  that  stack  of  api^ca* 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  un¬ 
expected  vacancy  on  your  staff, 
take  it  easy  and  let  us  do  your 


wide  ranxe  of  problems  which  newspapers  nniier  the  Old  Axe  Benefits  s^tion  of  the 
must  meet  in  complyinx  with  the  Federal  *“®  oper.ilion  of  this  i>art  of 


Social  Security  Act  and  the  various  State  '*'®  ®  basis.  Thi 


ITnempIojmient  Compensation  Acts  were  dis- 
’ussed. 

One  of  the  most  vexinx  problems  for  the 
newspaper  publisher  under  the  State  and 
Federal  Laws  is  the  determination  of  the 
status  of  the  newspaper  boy.  We  would  di- 


would  in  all  likelihood  permit  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  1®?,  tax  rale  on  both  em- 
filo.vers  and  employes  for  a  lonx  period  of 
rears  and  eliminate  the  necessity  of  inereas- 
inx  xeneral  tax  funds  by  the  .imoiint  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  the  3%  xnarantenl  interest  on 
securities  held  in  these  "Reserve  Funds.” 


Our  Family  Food 


i-ect  the  PMticular  attention  of  the  members  ,he  President  .and  former  Chairman 

to  the  bulletin  of  the  Clucaxo  Conferm«  Winant  have  practically  admitte*!  lh.it  a  pro- 


and  urw  upon  them  a  careful  stu(^  of  their  „am  alonx  these  lines  will  no  doubt  he 
particular  situa^n  in  the  Bxht  of  the  sux-  found  necessary  and  desirable. 


xestions  contained  in  that  bulletin  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  status  of  the  newspaper  boy. 


Throuxh  the  action  of  Ihe  Bureau  of  In- 


Unless  each  member  xives  this  subject  his  ^venue  in  postponinx  to  April  1. 

careful  attention  and  cooperates  with  other  lt’.37.  the  pa^mt  of  iini^olov^nt  tares 


newspaper  publishers  in  his  state,  in  order  nn4er  Title  IX  ol  the  Federal  Soeial  Se- 

to  assure  a  clear  and  accurate  picture  of  ®n''*iy  Act,  which  in  .accordance  with  the 


Ihe  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  ytobW  normall.v  have  Iwn  due  on  Jann- 

■lewspaper  boys  operate  in  his  particular  l®37.  employers  in  a  number  of 


state,  we  are  xoinx  to  find  many  of  the  state  '“•si®"  were  permitted  to  deduct  from  the 
administratioes  arbitrarily  rulinx  that  news-  P^ment  of  Iheir  Federal  Unemployment 


paper  boys,  xenerally.  are  employes,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  fact  that  the  xreat  majority 


Taxes  amounts  paid  to  the  stales  as  enacted 
under  state  laws  up  to  90c{-  of  the  Federal 


may  be  operatinx  under  the  so-called  “little  ***;  ****  states  enumerated  and  sev- 


merchant  plan"  and  under  definite  contrae-  ®®ki  others  which  were  late  in  passinx  Iheir 


tual  arranxemente  and  specific  conditions 

that  make  him  an  independent  contractor  1”^  th^  19.36  pajToIIs  into  the 


and  therefore  non-taxable  under  these  laws.  Ti®a"ory  'srith  no  benefits  aeeruinx 


We  cannot  emphasise  this  iioint  too  stronxly. 
The  followinx  provisions  in  the  Unem- 


lo  the  unemployeil  workers  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  stales. 

There  is  neither  the  space  nor  Ihe  time 


ployment  CompeoMtion  Law  of  the  Stale  of  available  within  the  limits  of  a  report  of 
Ohi*.  which  exclude  oertain  types  of  eni-  reasonable  size  to  review  the  many  admin- 


for  fifteen  years  a  reliable 
food  feature  for  newspapers. 

It  contains 
Menus  for  the  Week 
Planning  This  Week's  Meals 
For  the  Family  Cook  Book 
A  Food  Feature  Article 
Questions  and  Answers 
Brightened  up  by 
A  Bride's  Letters  te  Her  Metker 
and 

Nellie  Neweeek  eed  Her  Jie9let 
Send  for  sample  retease. 

OUR  FAMILY  FOOD 

461  Fourth  Avanut  Naw  York  City 


We,  too,  have  applications  on 
file — from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  through  investigations 
we  know  what  past  and  present 
employers  think  of  the  work  of 
our  registrants. 


Newspaper  man,  magaaine  man, 
advertising  man  or  publicity 
man — in  any  capacity  from  top 
on  down — The  Personnel  Bu¬ 
reau  can  find  him  for  you. 


So.  give  yourself  a  break  Mr. 
Employer,  call,  •write  or  irire— 


The  Personnel  Bureas  | 

of  Sigma  Dolfa  CM 


Chicago— 35  E.  Wackor  Driva 
Lot  Angalas — 2317  Taviot  St. 


Eliminate  25%*  of  your  errors 
with  Matrix  Contrast  Service 


% 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  AN  PA  COMMITTEES 

COLOR  ADVERTISING  AND  ENGRAVING 
TOP  ANPA  MECHANICAL  PROGRAM 


CONTINUED  growth  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  is  cited  in 
the  annual  report  of  W.  E.  Wines, 
manager  of  the  Mechanical  Deparf- 
ment.  Attendance  of  581  at  the  1936 
Conference  (a  growth  from  82  in  10 
years)  may  be  surpassed  at  the  11th 
Conference  in  Chicago,  June  7-9.  Mr. 
Wines’  report  follows: 

Daring  the  year  Juat  cloaed  your  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department  has  continued  to  function 
eflecUvely  and  oonetructively.  Perhaps  the 
moat  apectacular  Item  of  record  waa  the  aur- 
nrisintr  increase  In  attendance  at  the  Annual 
Mechanical  Conference.  From  a  modest  be- 
irinninr  with  an  attendance  of  82  in  1927, 
registration  increased  to  681  at  the  Tenth 
Conference  at  Chicago  last  June.  Encour- 
ag^  by  this  and  tn  view  of  the  expreaaed 
opinion  of  many  that  Chicago  might  well  be 
made  the  permanent  meeting  place,  your 
Mechanical  Committee  has  decided  to  hold 
the  conference  in  Chicago  this  year.  The 
dates  are  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
June  7,  8  and  9,  at  the  Drake  Hotel.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  number  of  commercial  exhibits 
last  year  exceeded  all  previous  records.  In 
this  connection  it  is  in  order  to  say  that  all 
these  exhibitors  have  come  voluntarily.  Ex¬ 
hibits  are  not  solicited  by  the  Mechanical 
Department,  and  the  AssociaUon  has  no  pe- 
cunimy  interest  in  the  rental  of  space. 

Some  of  the  important  items  on  last  year’s 
program  were:  Art  Copy  lor  Run-of-paper 
Color  Advertising:  Bun-ol-paper  Color  Print¬ 
ing  and  Press  Equipment  for  Color  Work; 
Cameras  and  Photographic  Copy;  Modem 
Photo-engraving  Problems:  Electric  Etching; 
Effect  of  Arsenic  in  Stereotype  Metal:  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Composing  Boom  Activities; 
Photoprint  System  of  Local  Display  Ads.  In 
addlUon.  numerous  miscellaneous  topics  were 
discussed,  and  separate  sessions  were  held  for 
pressmen,  atereotypere,  photo-engravers,  and 
composing  room  superintendents.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  appeared  in  fourteen  bulletins 
prepared  from  the  complete  stenographic  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  proceedings. 


11th  Mechanical  Conference 

Plans  for  the  program  for  this  year’s  con¬ 
ference  are  rapidly  nearing  completion.  There 
will  be  three  morning  sessions  and  two  after¬ 
noon  sessions.  The  evening  meetings  have 
been  discontinued  for  this  year. 

The  opening  session  will  be  devoted  to 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  Specialists  on  these  subjects  have 
been  secured  as  speakers.  The  other  lour 
sessions  will  cover  composing  room,  photo¬ 
engraving,  pressroom  and  stereotyping  room. 
Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  color  adver¬ 
tising  and  photo-engraving  because  of  the 
present  widespread  interest  in  these  subjects. 

The  program  has  been  planned  to  include 
a  list  of  carefully  selected  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  floor,  with  fewer  prepared 
or  set  speeches.  For  some  subjects,  however, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  secure  speakers. 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  will  speak  on  adver¬ 
tising  typography:  a  representative  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  will  talk  on  the 
Eastman  transparent-base  stripping  fllm  for 
photo-engravers;  Harry  M.  Crosby  of  The 
Mew  York  Daily  Mews  has  been  asaigned  the 
subject  of  cold  top  enamel;  Walter  Ogden, 
pressroom  superintendent,  Cleveland  Press, 
will  discuss  pressroom  devices  and  attach¬ 
ments  for  printing  color  in  the  daily  paper; 
B.  J.  Longmore,  stereotype  superintendent, 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  apeak  on  stereotyping 
for  color  printing;  and  Oeorge  A.  Kubler, 
president.  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  will 
tell  about  recent  researches  in  the  history  of 
stereotyping.  The  preliminary  program  is 
being  printed  and  distributed  earlier  than 
usual  in  order  to  give  those  who  expect  to 
attend  the  opportunity  to  come  prepared  to 


discuss  those  topics  in  which  each  may  be 
interested. 

An  exhibit  of  run-of-paper  color  printing 
is  being  assembled,  but  the  response  from 
member  offices  thus  far  baa  been  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Members  doing  this  class  of  advertising 
are  urged  to  send  samples  to  the  Mechanical 
Department.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  samples  each  office  may  submit,  and  the 
hotel  has  space  for  a  large  exhibit.  We 
hope  to  have  also  a  display  of  retouched 
photographic  copy. 

standard  Colors 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  last  year's 
Conference  to  recommend  standard  colors 
(rod,  yellow  and  blue)  for  four-color  news¬ 
paper  printing.  This  committee  has  made 
recommendations  which  have  been  accepted 
by  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  The  formal  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  made  to  the  Chicago  confer¬ 
ence  by  its  chairman,  A.  H.  Bums,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  Department’s  output  of  bulletins  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  exceeded  in  number  of 
bulletins,  number  of  pages,  and  variety  of 
subjects  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Among 
these  were  a  new  survey  of  page  sixes  and 
paper  roll  widths,  and  another  covering  faces 
and  sixes  of  body  and  classified  types.  The 
bulletin  entitled  “Printing  Experiments.” 
carrying  a  reprint  of  a  paper  by  Philip  H. 
Prior,  an  English  paper  mill  chemist,  at¬ 
tract^  much  favorable  comment. 

A  bulletin  which  is  probably  unique  car¬ 
ried  a  report  on  the  printing  practices  of  32 
British  newspapers.  This  report  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  exhibit  of  foreign  newspapers 
at  the  1936  Conference. 

The  Mechanical  Bulletins  have  received 
much  attention  among  advertising  agencies, 
manufacturing  and  supply  companies  and 
others  serving  the  newspaper  business.  Num¬ 
erous  requests  for  copies  have  been  received 
from  these  sources.  In  order  to  handle  such 
requests  on  a  business  basis,  it  was  decided 
at  the  end  of  1933  to  place  a  sale  price  on 
the  bulletins,  and  a  statement  to  this  effect 
appears  regularly  on  the  cover  page.  It 
should  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  this  priv¬ 
ilege  is  not  extended  to  newspapers  eligible 
to  become  members,  nor  to  companies  or  in- 
ilividuals  not  affiliated  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  The  incidental  revenue  thus  derived 
during  the  last  three  calendar  years  has 
amounted  to  $1,032.60. 

Newsprint  Waste 

The  quarterly  reports  on  newsprint  waste 
have  appeared  regularly  and  will  continue  to 
appear.  Although  many  offices  have  reduced 
this  item  to  a  figure  beyond  which  no  further 
improvement  seems  possible,  the  figures  from 
some  offices  which  report  regularly  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  reduction.  Monthly  reports  are 
received  from  only  about  one-third  of  the 
membership.  What  the  conditions  are  in 
the  plants  of  the  other  two-thirds  is  not 
known.  The  reasonable  inference  is  that 
possibly  one-half  of  our  member  offices  could 
reduce  this  item  of  expense  by  giving  it  more 
attention.  Constant  vigilance  is  required  to 
keep  paper  waste  at  a  minimum.  For  this 
reason  and  in  the  hope  that  more  members 
will  submit  figures  regularly,  the  quarterly 
reports  will  be  continued. 

In  this  connection,  the  Mechanical  and 
Traffic  Departments  have  recently  started,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Newsprint  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Mew  York  Central  Railroad,  a 
study  of  the  quality  of  wrapi>er  used  on  paper 
rolls,  particularly  as  to  its  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  abrasion  or  chafing  during  transit. 
Tests  made  by  the  Mew  York  Central  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  some  samples  of  wrapper  have 
made  more  than  40  times  the  ability  of  other 
samples  to  withstand  chafing.  Why  this  is  so 
no  one  appears  to  know,  and  this  investiga¬ 
tion  has  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  reason. 


DRY  MATS 


Your  halftones  .  .  .  could  they  be 
improved?  Why  not  find  out — by 
sending  for  samples  of  FLEX  dry 
mats?  FLEX  dry  mats  have  a  soft 
surface  and  mold  well  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  pressure,  hence  are  easy  on 
type  and  screen  dots  and  make  for 
sharp,  unbroken  reproduction  of 
both  type  and  pictures.  Samples  of 
FLEX  dry  mats  will  be  sent  to  your 
Stereotyper  on  request 


New  Devices 

The  customary  effort  has  been  made  to 
Icam  of  new  devices  and  methods  which  may 
have  an  application  to  newspaper  printing. 
There  has  been  very  litUe  of  this  material 
for  publication  during  the  last  year.  A  few 
new  things  are  being  watched  and,  if  they 
give  sufficient  promise,  will  be  reported  in  the 
Bulletins. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  publication  of  a  description  of  a 
new  device  or  process  in  a  Mechanical  Bulle¬ 
tin  does  not  imply  endorsement  or  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  or  its  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department.  Such  publication  does 
mean,  however,  that  such  device  or  process 
has  been  carefully  Investigated  to  the  extent 
that  facilities  and  finances  allow,  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  seen  in  operation,  and  that  the 
published  description  has  been  carefully 
checked  and  verified  and  may  be  relied  upon 
;u)  an  accurate  statement  of  facts. 

The  Department  continues  to  answer  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  specifle  inquiries  from 
member  offices  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
and  problems.  Members  are  urged  to  make 
greater  use  of  these  facilities  and  are  again 
reminded  that  the  Department,  through  its 
acquaintances  and  correspondents  here  and 
abroad,  has  sources  of  information  not  easily 
available  to  most  publishers.  No  time  or 
effort  is  spared  in  the  attempt  to  find  tto 
answers  to  these  questions.  A  single  letter 
■■overing  one  or  two  pages  may  represent  the 
work  of  several  days.  That  this  service  is 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  used  it  is 
proved  by  numerous  commendatory  letters. 
One  publisher  states  that  one  letter  saved 
him  more  than  $700. 

Respectifully  submitted, 

W.  E.  WINES,  Manager 


ANTI-PEDDLER  CRUSADE 

An  advertising  campaign  sponsored 
by  local  merchants,  aimed  at  the 
itinerant  peddler  engaged  in  door-to- 
door  selling,  has  been  launched  re¬ 
cently  in  a  group  of  mid-western 
cities,  the  City  Loyalty  Association’s 
12-page  series  will  appear  at  monthly 
intervals.  Papers  now  sponsoring  this 
series  include  the  Aurora  (HI.)  Bea¬ 
con-News;  Elgin  (HI.)  Courier-News; 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News;  Sprirtgfield 
Illinois  State  Journal;  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  &  Register-Republic;  and  Michi¬ 
gan  City  (Ind.)  Daily  News.  H.  W. 
Hitchcock,  Minneapolis,  controls  the 
series. 


$250,000  Back  Taxt, 
Sought  by  Publuhc 

With  $250,000  in  back  taxes  at  sU 
California  publishers  are  backing, 
amendment  to  the  state  Use  TmW 
lation  which  will  exempt  newsS 
from  the  taxable  commodities. 

Meetings  of  publishers  of  meta 
politan  and  suburban  dailies 
weeklies  have  been  held  recently 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  d- 
cuss  the  3  per  cent  tax  on  materu 
purchased  outside  the  state  for  u«  i  } 
California.  The  intent  of  the  tax  r 
to  provide  a  companion  levy  to  ti 
state  sales  tax,  which  does  not  sS- 
outside  purchases. 

The  situation  came  to  a  Hoad  k 
August  when  the  board  administem 
the  tax  rescinded  a  previous  nilij 
whidi  exempted  newsprint, 
the  tax  collectible  retroactive  to  Jul- 
1,  1935,  when  the  Use  Tax  went  cj 
effect.  This  would  saddle  an  approa 
mate  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  la 
on  publishers  immediately,  to  add  ti 
their  troubles  in  meeting  rising  pw 
duction  costs  all  along  the  line. 


HAS  21  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Procter  &  Gamble  will  start  that 
twenty-first  current  program  on  NBf 
when  Jimmy  Fidler  launches  anotha 
series  of  Hollywood  Gossip  broadt 
casts  over  the  NBC-Red  Network  Fw 
day.  May  21,  at  10: 30  pm.,  EST.  Hit 
will  be  in  addition  to  his  present  Tuoi 
day  series  on  the  NBC-Red,  and  alii 
will  be  in  the  interests  of  Drene  Shaai 
poo.  Procter  &  Gamble  programs  « 
NBC  at  present  range  from  15-minuS 
once-a-week  to  five-times-a-w«ei 
shows,  with  a  total  of  79  broadcasts 
week.  These  are  divided  into  20  set 
ries,  with  twelve  program  titles. 
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Printing  Press  Blankets 

meet  all  the  requirements 
in  Vour  Pressroom. 
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WHAT  IS  YOUR  CITY’S 


11 


^itko%ccment  Dnd.Qx? 


TO  FIND  OUT-di.id.  num  ber  of 

convictions  for  ^moving  violations  by  number  of 
personal  injury  accidents. 

*Such  ai  exceeding  speed  limit,  reckless  driving,  passing  stop  lights  and  signs,  etc.;  not  overtime  parking. 

■Pn  index  oft  5  ii  fnitt  (rut  can  Ire  impxoeed. 

^n  index  undet  5  indicated  need  j^ot  mote  law  enj^otcemeni, 

"(in  index  oj^  10  ot  12.  /*i  ideal. 


In  (936 — ExampI  es  picked  at  random* 

1.  Madison,  Wis.,  iiicreu.sed  its  index  j)ercent;  cut  its  deatii  rate  in  half. 

^2.  Lakewood,  Ohio,  doubled  its  index  and  halved  its  death  rate. 

3.  New  York  City  increased  its  index  from  o.l  to  8.3  and  lowered  its  death 
rate  from  13.3  to  lO.h. 

*Froin  .s|>eeial  reiKrrt  jiwt  issuerl  l>y  'I'raffic  Safety  Institute,  Northwestern  l-iii%-ersity,  Kvunston,  111. 


Any  American  City  can  reasonably  expect  a  decrease  in  its  motor  vehicle  death 
rate  as  a  reward  For  increased  efFort  in  the  Reid  oF  traFRc  law  enForcement. 

Piiblifilied  in  the  Interest  of  Street  and  Ilighioay  Safety 

By 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 


("Newspaper  Day”  referred  to  be-  Analysis  of  the  source  of  requests  Antonio  (Texas)  La  Prensa, 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU  FINDS  forehand,  was  promoted  in  Los  An-  for  data  to  the  Research  Department  burg  (Pa.)  Sun. 

RESEARCH  VALUABLE  geles  by  the  four  newspapers,  and  show  that  these  are  made  by  adver-  T^ese  ex-members’  dues  to  the  rJ 

(Continued  from  oaae  19)  attracted  800  business  people  to  a  tisers,  agents  and  Bureau  members  in  reau  totaled  $138  per  month, 

_ _ '  ^ _  luncheon.  The  speech  demonstrated  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  a  net  gain  in  Bureau’s  income  ofM 

that  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  for  each  month.  " 

cx)ncern.  In  acknowledgmg  the  work  newspaper  as  a  public  service  or  as  Finds  "Day  to  Day"  Us* 

r  j  advertising  medium.  ’The  Shop-  One  of  the  largest  agents  in  the  Th*  National  Advertissr's  DsUst 


The  survey  you  made  for  us,  ^d  ping  News  problem  was  dealt  with  in  country,  in  writing  us  last  Fall,  said: 


Th*  National  Advertissr’s  DslUt 

Newspapers  received  approxinuti 


it  difficult  to  tell  you  how  $188,000,000  in  revenue  frwn  natk** 
ino  ahoiit^  im^itiifinnal  results  of  this  meeting  Were  tnuch  we  appreciate  your  cooperation  advertising  in  1936,  compared  \»t|| 

beneficial,  in  the  judgment  of  in  these  matters,  but  you  will  be  in-  $167,000,000  in  1935,  a  gain  of  125%, 

T  whin  Angeles  papers,  and  your  terested  to  know  that  in  addition  to  Magazine  advertising  totalled  $14) 

but  I  can  assure  you  that  if  and  when  Committee  suggests  that  similar  meet-  the  dav-to-dav  use  we  make  of  infor-  790,000  durmg  the  year,  comisM 


toey  are  matur^,  your  material  wiU  be  he 

have  had  a  decided  mfluence  on  various  parts  of 

Bureau  staff  will, 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  are  r 
advised  that  $250,000  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  make  a  test  of  the  plan,  and  Advertisin 

that  copy  is  bemg  prepared.  „  4-1, 


Committee  suggests  that  simUar  meet-  the  day-to-day  use  we  make  of  infor-  790,000  during  the  year,  compaw 
ings  might  be  held  to  advantage  in  rnation  and  data  from  you,  your  co-  with  $119,128,000  in  1935-^  gain  ■ 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Hie  operation  was  of  tremendous  aid  to  us  20.7%. 

Bureau  staff  will,  of  course,  cooperate  while  we  were  preparing  our  analysis  Chain  broadcast  time  totalled  $59 
as  far  as  possible.  of  media  this  year.  .  .  .  Your  Associa-  671,000  in  19%,  as  against  $49284, M 


Bureau  staff  will,  of  course,  cooperate  while  we  were  preparing  our  analysis  Cham  broadcast  time  totalled  $59  i 
as  far  as  possible.  of  media  this  year.  .  .  .  Your  Associa-  671,000  in  19%,  as  against  $49284,09^ 

tion  was  quoted  frequently  as  the  1935,  a  gain  of  21.1%. 

More  Advertising  from  Railroads  source  of  valuable  information.  .  .  .  Outdoor  advertising  revenue  fr«tj 
During  the  year  conferences  were  The  more  you  give  us,  the  more  we  national  accounts  was  $34,000,000  dur 
held  wiUi  the  leading  executives  of  all  wemt,  but  that  is  only  natural,  and  I  the  year  compared  with  $29,000, 
the  major  railway  lines  to  promote  in-  assure  you  it  is  appreciated.”  f*'  1935.  a  gain  of  17.2%. 

creased  use  of  newstiaper  space.  The  Another  writes:  "'ITianks  a  lot  for  cards,  it  is  difficult  to  obtat 


"The  Right  Place  for  Counsel"  held  with  the  leading  executives  of  all  wemt,  but  that  is  only  natural,  and  I  year  compared  with  $29,000. 

'ri,„  the  major  railway  lines  to  promote  in-  assure  you  it  is  appreciated.”  0®®  f*'  f®35.  a  gain  of  17.2%. 

nzinv  cnonrtina  Hon  antiiiallv  in  creased  use  of  newspaper  space.  The  Another  writes:  "Thanks  a  lot  for  On  car  cards,  it  is  difficult  to  obtat 

Association  of  American  Railroads  de-  the  very  valuable  help  you  gave  us.  convincing  figures.  An  estimate  ofl 
^  dined  to  employ  newspapers  for  its  May  I  compliment  you  on  the  able  $2,100,000  seems  reasonable,  howeve 

•‘I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  institutional  campaign,  on  the  and  generous  help  that  Mr .  compared  with  $2,200,000  in  1^. 


gTound  that  the  individual  companies  gave  us,  even  to  the  extent  of  burning  average  dollar  spent  by  na- 

we  have  recmved  much  favorable  newspaper  advertising,  fhe  midnight  oil.”  ‘ional  advertisers,  newspapers  ther. 


comment  on  the  institutional  job  we 


are  attempting  through  the  press.  I  magazines  and  otoer  mediums 


Promotion  Paragraphs 


tional  advertisers,  newspapers  thert 
fore  received  44.0c;  magazines  33.6c 
car  cards  5/ 10th  of  one  cent;  chat 


rrh.™  rj.r  h.H  .n  the  national  organization.  Promotion  Paragraphs  car  cards  5/ll)th  ot  one  cent;  chat 

dc  not  believe  we  have  ever  had  an  j  .  however  broadcast  14.0c;  outdoor  7.9c. 

advertising  campaign  that  has  been  .,  .  ...  encourage  newspapers  to  include 

as  well  received  as  this  one  It  bedns  activities  of  the  Bureau  in  in  their  own  advertising  promotion  tl  u  j  e  u  ■> 

to  look  as  though  we  had  aone  ^he  followed  by  an  in-  basic  facts  about  the  medium  of  news- 

nqht  place  (the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  crease  of  approximately  $1,500,000  in  paper  advertising,  the  Bureau  issued  Reiterating  its  statement  in  intro- 
ing)  for  guidance  and  counsel.”  newspaper  linage  by  rml-  a  series  of  short  paragraphs  develop-  ducmg  this  report,  your  Committe 


for  guidance  and  counsel.” 

Boohs  Spread  the  Story 


In  October,  19%,  the  Bureau  dis-  $5,000,000.  - ^ - - __  .  • 

tributed  3,000  copies  of  “Business  Be-  gain  alone  was  greater  than  the  ment.  In  fact,  the  general  reception  repeated  assertion  that  wider  promo- 

gins  to  Talk”  to  principals  in  large  entire  appropriation  of  the  Railroad  was  sucdi  as  to  encourage  the  further  f*on  will  return  greater  benefits  to  tfai 

corporations,  heads  of  advertising  Association  for  magazine,  farm  paper  development  of  this  sort  of  material,  newspaper  business, 

agencies,  as  well  as  members  of  the  ^nd  busings  paper  space.  Members  wrote:  Newspapers  have  the  greater 

Bureau  and  their  soecial  reoresenta-  Aggressive  work  has  been  continued  “Wo  f+iinW  fho  nrnmnfinn  nam.  medium  and  the  largest  present-dr 


roads  in  19%  over  1935,  bringing  ing  the  idea.  Hie  Newspaper  Promo-  reviews  the  accomplishments  of  tb 
the  total  of  this  business  up  to  tion  Managers  Association  approved  P^st  year,  not  alone  for  their  actiu 

or  ooo  i\r\r\  ...  P  .  .  _ I _  I _ 4  _1 _ 4_ _ 1 _ : _ 


of  this  method  and  gave  it  encourage-  value,  but  also  to  emphasize  its  oft- 


Members  wrote:  Newspapers  have  the  greater 

“We  think  the  promotion  para-  medium  and  the  largest  present-dr 
graphs  a  mighty  fine  piece  of  work,  volume.  'Hiis  volume  will  grow  if  w 
and  hope  it  may  only  be  the  birth  of  willing  to  promote  it  on  a  seal 


Bureau  and  their  special  representa¬ 


tives.  Few  Bureau  publications  have  space  used  in  the  graphs  a  mighty  fine  piece  of  work. 


been  so  enthusiastically  received  as 


Associational 


“We  think  the  promotion  para- 


this.  One  Bureau  member  addressed  Final  decision  on  this  is  to  be  readied  ^jpan  much  to  news-  ®Qtial  to  the  efforts  of  oompetm 

one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  to  busi-  early  in  May.  I^e  paper  advertising.”  mediums. 

*  ‘  ■'  In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee 


ness  executives.  Many  compeinies  -Association’s  management  and  advis-  “Heartily  in  accord  with  the  idea.  judgment  of  your  Committee 

asked  for  quantities  of  the  book  for  “^s  have  not  changed  their  belief  that  ^  be  a  pleasure  to  cooperate  newspapers  generally  are  more  neari\ 
use  among  affiliates  and  executives,  ‘hey  cannot  employ  a  list  of  newspa-  the  Bureau  and  the  membership  conscious  of  this  opportunity  tlui 

A  typical  comment  on  this  book  was:  P®*^  without  employing  all  and  a  pro-  jbis  experiment.”  ever  before,  "niis  is  ^own  in  a  num- 

“You  are  to  be  sincerely  compli-  posal  is  now  before  them  to  use  space  u  ..  *  ber  of  ways,  notably  in  the  interes: 


A  typical  comment  on  this  book  was: 
“You  are  to  be  sincerely  compli¬ 


mented  upon  its  production,  and  I  every  daily  and  in  most  of  the 
hope  its  distribution  will  have  the  weeklies. 


in  this  experiment.”  ever  before.  This  is  shown  in  a  num- 

u  *  ber  of  ways,  notably  in  the  interes: 
Any  program  you  might  have  at  j  •  ,1.  4  n  j  j. 

- - 41,0  expressed  m  the  movement  called  th 


desired  effect  of  instilling  confidence  Whatever  the  outcome,  an  increased 
and  courage  in  many  business  men.  use  of  newspaper  space  is  indicated 
It  acts  like  a  tonic — braces  one  up,  for  1937  by  most  of  the  companies  that 
fosters  activity,  admits  one  to  the  are  now  advertising, 
company  of  progressive  minds.” 

A  booklet  reproducing  a  speech  by  Work  with  Anthracite  Industries 
the  Director  before  the  Massachusetts  An  interesting  develonment  of  tlie 


any  time  m  connection  with  the  splen-  4 »  -44  v 

wv  .  u  -  j  work  of  the  Bureau,  it  will  be  our  ,  ommi 

Whatever  the  outcome,  an  increased  privilege  to  cooperate  100  per  cent.”  «  ready  expressed  its  approval  of  th 
indicated  The  idea  apjITars  sound  to  your  ^mted  Front  movement  in 

for  1937  by  most  of  the  companies  that  Committee;  we  believe  it  would  ad-  report  of  ite  suh 

are  now  advertising  4U  ■  4  4  r  j  committee  in  the  expectation  of  mai- 

..uw  4.UVC1  iiauit;.  vance  the  interests  of  newspaper  ad-  .  ,  j  4-  4_  4,. 

..  -  -r  .4  ..  n  J _ _  J  ing  a  prompt  recommendation  to  th 

.  . .  vertismg  if  it  were  generally  adopted.  .  4  f4u  a _ 


board  of  directors  of  the  Americat 


^^oKiei  reproaucing  a  spe^  oy  irori.  w.tn  Antnrac.te  inaustr.es  promotion  by  newspapers  naturally  o  ur  i,  \  Z 

toe  Director  ^fore  the  Ma^chi^tts  An  interesting  development  of  the  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  market  Newspa^r  Publ^ers 

Cooperative  Bank  League  (  Busmess,  year  was  the  decision  of  the  major  an-  and  the  publication.  A  word  about  it  derives  its  authority. 

Speak  Out!  )  was  distribute  to  ex-  thracite  coal  companies  to  set  up  a  the  basic  advantages  of  newspapers  Your  Committee  hopes  and  believes 
ecutives  throu^out  the  United  States  new  promotional  organization,  “An-  as  a  medium  would,  in  our  judgment,  ‘hat  the  342  members  of  the  Bureac 
and  Canada  and  met  with  equal  en-  thracite  Industries,  Inc.”  It  was  the  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such  ad-  Advertising  will  soon  be  joined  bj 


Your  Committee  hopes  and  believe 
that  the  342  members  of  the  Bureac 
of  Advertising  will  soon  be  joined  bj 


lusiasm  r  .  u  J  /  Bureau’s  privilege,  with  the  coopera-  vertising  and  interest  those  who  have  other  equally  prominent  and  aggres- 

The  Chairman  of  the  board  of  one  tion  of  the  member^ip,  to  work  yet  to  be  sold,  as  well  as  those  now  s>ve  publications  in  a  wider  effwl  tc 

of  the  great  railway  systems  said  of  closely  with  the  executives,  as  well  as  buying  spiace.  interpret  and  to  sell  the  medium  it' 

♦his  booklet:  the  advertising  agency,  in  their  con-  greater  volume. 


this  booklet: 


the  advertising  agency,  in  their  con- 


Bureau  Has  Pointed  th*  Way 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  as  the- 


*  You  l^ve  explained  in  terse  ^d  sideration  of  mediums  for  advertising.  Membership 

illvu^atmg  language  one  of  the  diffi--  The  first  campaign,  which  started  a,.  March  1  1937  the  total  mem-  Bureau  Has  Pointed  th*  Way 

culties  whidi  has  fac^  busmess  and  last  fall,  appeared  exclusively  in  news-  Kerohin  of  the  Bureau  was  342  Dur-  The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  as  the - 

finance  on  this  Continent  for  some  papers.  Hie  Industries’  fiscal  year,  following  newsoaoers  sole  national  organization  waging  the  t 

tune.  Progr^  m  of  course  being  1936-1937,  will  show  an  expenditure  became  members-  Albert  Lea  (Minn )  business  battle  for  all  newspapers,  he  1 

ridaS^s^^clel^gfy  "a^S  ^^b-e  ^JbbSp  (^nnO^  Tribu^  eormistently  pointed  the  way.  It  hij 

menaauons  mcreasmgiy  appr^iatea,  Monroe  fMich )  Evenina  News  Cin-  made  an  excellent  record  with  »|f 

olde*ffiL\?‘^itSide  S  toe'^^pte  Times-Star,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  budget  that  has  averaged 

order  teat  the  atotude  ot  toe  people  ^  Observer  Conneaut  (Ohio)  News-  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  1 

search  Department  compiled  studies  H^aM  Chicaao  Herald  &  Examiner-  amount  appropriated  for  newspajXK 


mendations  increasingly  appreciated, 
but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
order  that  the  attitude  of  toe  people 


Other  Effective  Research  dnnati  Times-Star,  Charlotte  (N.  C. 

To  back  up  its  field  men,  the  Re-  Observer,  Conneaut  (Ohio)  News 


and  the  value  of  them  to  the  nation.” 


heating  equipment,  foods,  travel,  cigar-  (Cal.)  Bee.  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  -  u  j  . 

ettes,  carpets,  gasoline,  men’s  wear,  Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Journal  &  Courier,  ence,  as  to  how  a  larger  budget  (# 

A  Double  Objective  liquors,  dentifrices,  chain  stores,  dair-  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Pasadena  be  administered  with  greater  profit »» 

Your  Committee  considers  this  type  ®*^b-ic  appliances.  (Cal.)  Post  &  Star-News,  Long  Beach  all  newspa^rs. 

of  work  to  be  hi^ly  worth  while.  It  The  department  continued  to  make  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  &  Sun,  Santa  ‘n.  bbe  field  of 

has  produced  definite  increases  in  good  use  of  available  data  on  radio  to  Barbara  (Cal.)  News  Press.  nommal  increase  in  ej^nto 


American,  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee,  Modesto  space  by  national  adverti^re.  Ithsii 
(Cal.)  Bee.  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  definite  knowledge,  backed  by  ei^ 


linage;  has  secured  the  interest  of  demonstrate  the  approximate  cover-  Ihese  new  members  pay 
many  executives  in  what  to  them  is  ^g®  of  programs.  These  analyses  have  a  total  of  $455  per  month, 
a  new  use  of  newspapers;  is  encour-  proved  useful  in  pointing  out  how  Resignations  were  recei 


urouTii  4. CIVS  a  ,cos.  _  -  -  .  .11,. 

These  new  members  pay  the  Bureau  bring  its  quick  reward  This  is  lUifr 
.  .  ,  .  A4CC - 4U  trated  by  the  work  in  the  gasoline  »-• 


age  01  programs,  inese  analyses  nave  a  loiai  oi  9^00  pei  munui.  - - ^  —  - - -  =  la-rth 

proved  useful  in  pointing  out  how  Resignations  were  received  during  already  quoted  a 

radio  programs  need  the  support  of  the  year  from  the  following  newspa-  Similar  work  m  a  dozen  m 

that  are  good  prospects  for  more  ad- 


aging  a  sound  type  of  advertising.  radio  programs  need  the  support  of  the  year  from  toe  following  newspa- 
Your  Committee  suggests  that  every  newspaper  campaigns.  pers:  •  0°  ^h  uid~*^”^uce  equally; 

Bureau  member  consider  the  possibili-  The  Bureau’s  annual  compilation  of  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  Beau-  y®  f  °  | 

ties  of  develi^ing  more  of  this  type  of  dollar  expenditures  of  advertisers  in  mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  Alpena  j 

advertising,  not  only  as  a  means  of  in-  the  newspapers,  compared  with  maga-  (Mich.)  News,  Boston  Transcript,  Wis- 

creasing  volume  but  of  bringing  Busi-  zines  and  radio,  still  attract  the  atten-  consin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Tribune,  Jack- 

ness  and  Public  Opinion  into  closer  tion  of  advertisers  and  agents,  as  well  son  (Tenn.)  Sun,  Austin  (Minn.)  Her- 
understanding.  as  the  membership.  aid,  Superior  (Wis.)  Tyomies,  San 


understanding. 


Thanh* 

To  the  officers  and  staff  oi  1^: 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


E  d  1  I  it  r  &  Publisher  for  April 
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N  O  R.TH 


C  A  r\0  LI  N  A 


O  o  □  □ 

TOURISTS 


MANUFACTURING  ^  ^  §  A  i 


FISHERIES 


'I 


hydro-electric 


A 


POWER 


LUMBERING 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Suggests  That  Your 

Advertising  Policy  Be: 


/  '"j-- 

\ 


i 


— ^JD 

MINING 


CONCENTRATION  where 
there’s  DIVERSIFICATION  i 


r 


That  is  to  say,  use  space  generously  in  North 
Carolina! 

If  a  quarter  billion  in  crop  values  annually 
makes  us  agricultural — well,  we’re  an  agricul¬ 
tural  state. 

If  Southern  leadership  in  wages  paid  and  num¬ 
ber  of  wage  earners  makes  us  an  industrial  state 
— we  are  surely  industrial. 

If  the  production  of  55%  of  our  country’s  output 
of  Mica,  and  national  leadership  in  production 
of  Feldspar,  make  us  mineral — all  right,  we’re 
a  mining  state. 

If  the  $4(),(KK),0(K)  tourists  leave  here  yearly 


stamps  us  as  a  resort  state — proudly,  we  are 
resort. 

Furthermore,  there  is  broad  diversification 
within  these  major  groups.  Many  different 
money  crops  make  up  our  agriculture.  Varied 
industries  make  up  our  manufacturing.  Seventy' 
of  our  over  300  minerals  have  definite  economic 
value.  There  are  popular  resorts  for  every 
season. 

Wide  diversification  means  sustained  buying 
power.  Wise  advertising  campaigns  give  recog¬ 
nition  to  this  ...  by  concentrating  in  North 
Carolina! 


rhese  NORTH  CAROLINA  Dailies  Afford  the  Most  Complete  Coverage 


Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Buruncton  Times  News 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Herald 
Durham  Sun 


Gastonia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Greensboro  Record 
Greenville  Reflector 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hendersonville  Times-News 
Hickory  Record 


High  Point  Enterprise 
Kinston  Free  Press 
New  Bern  Sun  Journal 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Reidsville  Review 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 


Tarboro  Southerner 
Washington  News 
Wilmington  News 
Wilmington  Star 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel 


/ 


i 


1 

1 

I 

f. 


MA^rS 


<'lWavS  UNIfOUM 


McDowell  became  the 


Morgan  Shoos  Photog 
Atjcay  With  Umbrella 

LATTINGTOWN,  L.  I.  —  What 
would  have  been  a  routine  so¬ 
ciety  wedding  was  turned  into  a 


.  n  M.  II  FAKE  WRECK  ON  APRIL  1 

hlCO^O  iCCpOPtCr ^  >  JlSCOllS  a  photograph  of  a  fake  train  wreck 

IV  A  99  T  ¥  f  carried  on  the  first  page  of  the 

City  8  Golden  Ase  of  Journalism  south  Bend  (ind.)  Tribune  as  « 

April  fool  joke  on  readers.  At  first 

ONE  of  the  oldest  active  newspaper  “fair”  reporter,  covering  the  Pan-  glance  the  six-column  cut  showed 
reporters  in  the  U.  S.  is  Malcolm  American  and  St.  Louis  expositions,  trains  wrecked  on  the  railmui 


Q  urKon  T  P  itrpuiMTio  HI  uic  u.  o.  HI  Hicv-H....  ~~ — .  — , — two  trains  wrecked  on  the  railroad 

three-rmg  cm:us  April  9  when  J.  P.  77  years  “young,”  a  mem-  He  later  served  as  city  editor  of  the  viaduct  in  the  center  of  the  city,  but 

ber  of  the  Chi-  Record.  When  the  Spanish-American  close  examination  showed  they  were 


1 

1' 

i, 

' 

4 

'  1 

i- 

capo  Daily  News  was  started,  he  was  named  chief  cor-  toy  electric  trains.  A  story  ac- 
staff ,  who  for  respondent  for  the  Record  and  ac-  companying  the  picture  gave  de- 
nearly  a  half  companied  the  troops  to  Cuba,  cabling  tails  of  the  wreck,  but  doubted  the 
century  has  been  many  important  stories  to  his  paper,  accident  because  it  took  place  on  the 
covering  news  He  scored  a  notable  scoop  when  he  first  of  April. 

events,  having  interviewed  the  war’s  hero,  Colonel  - 

chronicled  two  “Teddy”  Roosevelt,  prior  to  his  sail-  TOURIST  AD  DRIVE  APPROVED 
world’s  fairs  a  ing  for  home.  He  asked  Col.  Roose-  Tampa,  Fla.,  April  19 — An  advertis- 
generation  apart,  velt  if  he  intended  to  nm  for  gover-  ing  campaign  to  boost  summer  tourist 
“Mac”  began  nor  of  New  York  and  Roosevelt  re-  business  for  the  west  coast  was  au- 
his  newspaper  plied  he  did.  When  asked  if  he  in-  thorized  yesterday  by  the  Florida 
career  in  1890  as  tended  to  stop  there,  Teddy  charac-  West  Coast  Association  in  a  meetiiw 


TOURIST  AD  DRIVE  APPROVED 

Tampa,  Fla.,  April  19 — An  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  boost  summer  tourist 
business  for  the  west  coast  was  au¬ 
thorized  yesterday  by  the  Florida 
West  Coast  Association  in  a  meetins 

I _ _ _ _ _ J  u—  _ j.  _ 


Evanston  corre-  teristically  said;  "I  always  did  want  to  here  sponsored  by  the  intercity  rela- 


Maix»ui  McDowell  spondent  for  the  rent  the  White  House; 


old  Chicago  After  the  Record  merged  with  the 


tions  committee  of  the  Tampa  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 


Morning  Record.  He  joined  the  stall  Herald,  McDowell  left  newspaper 
the  same  week  George  Ade  began  his  work  for  a  time.  When  Col.  Knox 


reportorial  career  that  was  destined  became  Daily  News  publisher  in  1931, 
to  make  him  famous.  Prior  to  news-  he  invited  McDowell  to  join  his  staff. 


ADVERTISING  BUREAU  FINDS 
RESEARCH  VALUABLE 


paper  work,  an  injury  to  his  knee  Mac’s  first  big  assignment  with  the 
forced  him  to  quit  work  in  a  mill  and  News  was  the  Century  of  Progress. 


(Continued  from  page  98) 


for  a  time  he  “loafed”  about  the  office  He  covered  the  fair  for  two  years  and,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 


of  the  old  weekly  Evanston  Index.  He  through  his  ability  to  make  compli-  sociation,  to  regional  and  state  news- 


With  onbrella  rampant,  financier  J.  P.  ^ote  a  column  entitled  "The  cated  exhibits  interesting,  established  paper  associations,  to  newspaper 
Morgan  charges  L.  I.  photographer,  r^nncer”  for  Editor  John  Childs.  His  his  by-line  as  an  every-day  occur-  representatives  and  their  various  or- 

Qiai»aa»«r  WAll.  _  ^  ...  •  a  _  «  _  _  _  _ _ I _ At _ _ _ 


Irving  Cantor,  following  society  wed-  attracted  attention  of  Charles  rence  in  the  News. 


ganizations,  your  Conunittee  expresses 


Dennis,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Daily  Mellow,  but  youthful  in  thought  and  its  hearty  acknowledgment  of  courte- 


Morgan  tried  to  stop  nine  photog-  jjews  and  then  city  editor  of  the  action,  he  dislikes  any  reference  to  his  sies  and  cooperation. 


raphers  from  taking  his  picture.  Record  age.  does  his  daily  stii 

to  Commenting  on  his  sunt  in  ioturtal-  •>«  ■!>«  .h 

S^es  ^^Po^triSi  «  s“  l™.  a“ KtoSh 

John's  Chun*,  hem.  in  hi.  Roils.  >«  '  “PPP? 


age,  does  his  daily  stint  the  same  as  Your  Committee  also  voices  its 


any  reporter  on  the  staff,  and  says  he  appreciation  of  the  interest  of  the 
is  proud  and  happy  to  Im  with  “such  business  press  in  Bureau  activities. 


Foyce  and  the  lensmen  banged  away.  ^de  m  ^lary  when  wes^ted. 

The  banker,  who  avoids  cameramen  ^  ^  *0. 

it  possible,  neatly  “covered  up”  and  ^  as  a  cub  reporter 

made  hU  way  into  the  wedding.  Mrs.  Recallmg  the  golden  age  of  Chi- 


TAKE  LARGER  QUARTERS 


The  Glen  Buck  Company,  Chicago  its  deep  gratitude. 


raphers  f  ^  Record  and  News  on  5th  avenue. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  bride  and  Wells  s^t  ‘‘^eryone  had  his 
bridegroom  dashed  from  the  chimch  own  pet  cockroach,  he  said, 
vestry,  accompanied  by  a  salvo  of  His  contemporaries  of  that  period 
flash  bulbs.  A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  included  a  group  of  energetic  yoimg 
Morgan  appeared.  Some  of  the  pho-  men,  many  of  whom  became  famous 
tographers,  disgusted  with  their  luck  as  newspapermen,  magazine  editors, 
with  the  fleeing  bride  and  groom,  left  cartoonists,  artists  and  authors.  He 
the  scene.  Four  remained:  Joe  and  named  such  well-known  men  as 
John  Drennan,  Jcffin  Dolan,  of  the  George  Ade,  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
Drennan  Photo  Service;  and  Irving  John  T.  McCutcheon,  William 
Cantor,  free-lance  photographer  of  Schmedtgen,  Charles  Seymour,  For- 
Brooklyn.  rest  Crissey,  Will  Payne,  George 

As  Morgan  strode  under  the  can-  Lorimer,  Frank  Vanderlip,  James 
opy,  his  imopened  umbrella  held  in  O’Donnell  Bennett,  Eldward  S.  Beck, 
front  of  his  face,  he  shouted  “Get  Peter  Finley  Dunne,  and  Opie  Read, 
out  of  here  .  .  .  don’t  take  my  picture  jn  the  era  before  photographers, 

.  .  .  leave  me  alone.  Singling  Cantor  reporter  worked  with  an  artist, 

out,  Morgan  charged,  brandishing  the  McDowell  and  Sdimedtger  teamed 
imbreUa.  With  iMchine  gun  rapidity  together  while  Ade  and  McCutcheon 
the  three  remammg  camera  men  jointly  covered  many  assignments,  in- 
made  their  shots,  reloaded,  and  fol-  pinHing  fires,  strikes,  mine  disasters 


Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Chairman. 


lowed  Morgan  to  the  curb.  While  and  other  stirring  events  of  the  “Gay 
Morgans  chauffeiu-  was  tied  up  in  a  Nineties.” 


traffic  jam,  three  more  flashes,  from 
different  angles,  were  made  and  the 
photographers  left. 

Several  times  before  Morgan  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  Drennan- 
trained  lens.  On  his  return  from 
Massachusetts  not  long  ago,  with  the 
report  of  the  financier’s  illness  shock¬ 
ing  Wall  Street,  the  organization 
photographed  Morgan  as  he  was 
wheeled  off  his  private  railroad  car 
at  Mill  Neck,  near  his  home. 


Record’s 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ABOUT 

fifty  dollar  newsprint 


wood' 

ii--!'  DRY 


Already  21  Canadian  and  U.  S.  manufacturers  have  announced  the  fifty 
dollars  a  ton  price  for  newsprint  delivered  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1938. 


EDITOR  HURT  IN  CRASH 

H.  G.  Hazel,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Bennettsville  (S.  C.)  Pee  Dee  Ad¬ 
vocate,  was  painfully  but  not  critically 
injured  recently  when  his  car  creshed 
near  Summerville,  S.  C. 


Under  such  conditions  it  becomes  imperative  to  economize  to  offset  this 
increased  operating  expense. 

The  most  logical  way  is  to  salvage  the  paper  remaining  on  the  cores  by 
splicing  the  paper  end  to  end  and  rewinding  into  standard  news  roils  worth 
fifty  dollars  a  ton. 


PHOTOMATS  I 


Over  100  Ugh  class  photo- 
grapUc  eye  catchers  every 
month  for  $6.  A  new,  all- 
photo  adverttsing  service  for 
all  lines  of  business.  Write 
for  free  proofs. 

10-12  S.  S8th  St.,  New  York 


llONC.  C'ORPOR.ATION 

K  I  Ml  -  \  ' 


To  the  members  of  the  Bureau 
whose  loyalty  and  whose  interest  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  this  work  fw  all 
newspapers,  your  Ccxnmittee  extends 


dvertising  agency,  has  moved  from  Signed  on  bdialf  of  the  Committee 


ha  tnlH  ahniit  thf-  “uvci uauiK  dgciity,  <Hi2>  iiiuveu  irom  aignea  on  oenan  or  me  i;omnuttee 
Sarah  Delano  Roosevelt,  mother  of  ®  ^  „  J,;  ^  tha  W.  Madison  St.  to  230  N.  Michigan  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 

th.  President,  posed  for  the  photog-  remsltoekle  bnildmg  w^eh  ^  S'  'I™™ 

■■•pl>eni.  larger  spare.  EowiN  S.  FansetY.  Chairmen 


The  CAMACHINE  Splicer  Roll  Winder  as  illustrated  is  designed  for  just 
that  purpose  and  the  splice  made  is  practically  invisible. 

A  number  of  the  largest  Metropolitan  Dailies  have  this  equipment  in 
profitable  operation,  and  from  several  we  have  secured  actual  reports  of 
operation  and  savings.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  these  “REIPORTS  ON 
THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  CAMACHINE  SPLICER  ROLL  WINDER 
IN  NEWSPAPER  PRESSROOMS. 


CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

61  POPLAR  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Ye 


/ 
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New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 

Specialties  for  Printing  Newspapers 

(Quality  (ioods  Only) 

IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  REPRESSED  FELT  BLANKET 
OIL  PROOF  FACE  RUBBER  BLANKET 
IMPROVED  MONOGORK  BLANKET 
TINDEGK  UNDER  BLANKET 
CORK  FIBRE  BLANKET 

All  REAL  and  RELIABLE  Press  Packing,  designed 
for  this  Special  Work,  NOT  Inferior  Substitutes. 


Forty  years  of  practical  newspaper  experience  enables  us  to  manufacture  our 
Specialties  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  conditions  under  which  they  will  be 
used,  and  to  give  our  supplies  the  qualities  that  will  best  meet  these  conditions. 


Our  competent,  well  known  service  staff  gives  you 

Service  Without  Cost . . . 

Saves  You  Money  .  .  . 

Saves  You  Trouble . . . 


We  have  served  you  in  the  past, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 
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R  OVN  VOQ!^ 

or  Letters 


ROYCE  brier,  highlights  in  whose 
career  include  winning  of  a 
$1,000  Pulitzer  Prize  for  coverage  of 
a  lynching  and 
the  authorship  of 
three  novels,  has 
confined  most  of 
his  extensive 
newpaper  a  c  - 
tivities  to  one 
paper,  the  San 
Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Brier,  now 
traveling  in  Eu¬ 
rope  with  his 
wife,  the  former 
Roves  Bkiek  Monica  Doonan 
of  Seattle,  was 
41  years  old  April  18.  Just  two  days 
previous  his  third  novel,  “Boy  in 
Blue,”  appeared.  The  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Appleton-Century. 

While  abroad,  Mr.  Brier  continues 
to  write  for  his  paper.  His  features 
from  various  coimtries  have  appeared 
regularly  in  Simday  editions,  and  he 
plans  to  cover  the  coronation  for  the 
Chronicle. 

His  leave  from  his  duties  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  began  Oct.  18,  1936. 
Since  then  he  has  visited  Egypt,  the 
Near  East,  the  Balkans,  Italy  and 
France. 

It  was  (Ml  Nov.  27,  1933,  that  he 
wrote  the  story  awarcled  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  as  the  best  news  story  of  the 
year.  FiM-  16  hours  he  (xivered  the 
swift  soies  of  events  that  culminated 
in  the  lyn(dung,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  of 
John  M.  Holman  and  Thomas  H. 
Thiumond,  accused  kidnap-slayers. 
During  that  period  he  had  been 
blinded  by  tear  gas,  menaced  by  bricks 
and  (dubs  and  manhandled  by  the 
mob,  his  (dty  editor  advised  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Award  Committee. 

Son  of  Judson  Brier,  distinguished 
Wisconsin  educator,  Mr.  Brier  was 
bom  April  18,  1896,  in  River  Falls, 
Wis.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
s(di(x>ls  and  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Starting  at  the  Chronicle  as  a  cub 
in  1920,  Mr.  Brier  was  taken  ill  in 
1922  and  went  into  the  Arizona  desert 
for  two  years.  There  he  wrote  short 
stories  for  Adventure,  Munsey’s  and 
other  magazines. 

In  1925  Mr.  Brier  toured  the  world, 
continuing  his  short  story  writing 
with  material  gathered  in  China  and 
Arabia.  On  his  return,  he  married 
Monica  D(x>nan  of  Seattle  and  went 
ba(dE  to  the  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Brier’s  other  novek  are  “Cru¬ 
sade”  issued  in  1931,  and  “Reach  for 
the  Moon,”  1934.— C.  W. 

*  •  • 

t  to  ELECTED  as  the  Ideal  Ameri- 
can  City”  was  the  proud  phrase 
used  by  the  Muncie,  Ind.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  after  the  publication  in 
1931  of  Robert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen 
Merrell  Lynd’s  Middletown,  a  socio¬ 
logical  survey  of  Muncie.  A  copy  of 
the  b(x>k  was  boxed  in  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  beautiful  new  Methodist 
Church.  But  the  book  did  not  present 
Muncie  as  an  ideal — rather  as  a  type 
or  (as  the  Lynds  so  annoyingly  say) 
a  modal,  which  is  not  the  same  as 
model!  George  R.  Dale,  eccentric  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Muncie  weekly  Post-Demo¬ 
crat,  (»lled  the  Lynds’  survey  “won¬ 
der^ — it  tells  the  truth.”  And  the 
editor  of  the  afternoon  paper  in  Mun¬ 
cie  told  his  readers  Aat  the  main 
points  made  by  the  Lynds  “were  the 
things  that  had  (xxrurred  to  me  time 
after  time.” 


Now  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  have 
published  a  ten-year-after  supple¬ 
ment,  Middletown  in  Transition,  in 
which  the  Lynds  have  done  as  amaz¬ 
ing  a  pie(%  of  reporting  and  interpre¬ 
tation  as  in  the  earlier  volume.  'They 
bring  the  story  down  to  the  General 
Motor  strikes  of  this  year  with  lots 
of  information  about  the  X  family 
that  runs  Middletown-Mimcie,  headed 
by  George  A.  Ball,  manufacturer  ol 
fruit  jars.  Republican  national  com¬ 
mitteeman,  and  at  the  moment  promi¬ 
nent  in  financial  news  because  he  con¬ 
trols  the  ronnants  of  the  'Van  Swer- 
ingoi  railroad  empire. 

Muncie  cooperated  with  the  Lynd 
investigators  for  the  new  volume. 
Editors  of  papers  far  from  Muncie 
are  saying  to  themselves  as  they  read 
this  book;  “Yes,  we  have  noticed  just 
this  sort  of  thing  in  our  town.”  But 
few  of  them  have  told  their  readers 
the  story. 

Maybe  you  will  note  the  difEeren(;es 
between  your  home  town  and  the 
Lynds’  Middletown.  Few  cities  of 
50,000  have  quite  as  much  paternalistic 
(xmtrol  as  the  Balls  exercise  in  Mim- 
cie.  Few  are  quite  so  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  a  business  group  with  so 
little  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  Few,  we  hope,  have  the 
same  recollection  of  Ku  Kluxism  or 
the  same  trend  toward  Fascism  that 
the  Lynds  see  in  the  city  they  studied. 
Or  can  it  be  that  they  have  noticed 
what  we  are  blind  to?  Perish  the 
thought!  It  is  much  easier  and  pleas¬ 
anter  to  say  that  the  Lynds  are  likely 
to  be  wrong  about  the  city  they 
studied — and  that  they  underesti¬ 
mated  what  they  (»11  the  danger  of 
the  “I  -  am  -  wise  -  enough  -  to  - 
see-what’s-the-matter-with-you  atti¬ 
tude.”  But  don’t  be  too  really  com¬ 
plaisant. 

Chapter  12  on  the  Middletown  Spirit 
and  Chapter  13,  Middletown  Facing 
Both  Ways,  score  this  complaisance — 
our  love  of  the  empty  hokum  phrase 
and  our  imwillingness  or  even  inabil¬ 
ity  to  think  through  a  problem.  Prob¬ 
lems  are  so  easy  to  personalize  or 
sloganize.  Even  the  chapter  on  Mid¬ 
dletown’s  press  should  interest  you  if 
you’re  not  too  complaisant.  Till 
George  Dale  died  about  a  year  ago 
Muncie  had  an  unusual  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  so  independent  that  it  could 
not  get  public  printing.  The  Lynds 
praise  (maybe  a  little  grudgingly) 
the  first-page  column  of  signed  com¬ 
ment  that  has  been  running  since  1928 
in  the  afternoon  paper.  But  in  most 
respects  they  think  that  Middletown 
is  now  more  colorless  and  less  re¬ 
alistic  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Is 
this  true  of  our  whole  press?  And 
of  every  city? — R.  W. 

NEW  PICTURE  PAPER 

Myers  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  community  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  recently  published  the  first 
issue  of  Evanston  Life,  a  free-distri- 
bution  weekly,  standard  size,  devoted 
entirely  to  locsJ  pictures  of  Evanston- 
ians.  TTie  publication  is  to  be  issued 
ea(di  Monday  morning,  with  distribu¬ 
tion  before  breakfast  by  a  staff  of  80 
boys.  The  only  editorial  text  mate¬ 
rial  are  pictxu'e  captions  and  a  news 
review  column  on  world  events.  The 
first  issue  contained  47  halftones, 
showing  362  pictures  of  Evanston 
people.  The  10-page  paper  included 
1,100  inches  of  advertising.  Thomas 
F.  Myers,  Jr.,  is  publisher  and  Marian 
Dyer  Myers,  editor. 


INLAND  NAMES  WM.  CANFIELD  i 


Wisconsin  Man  to  Take  Charge  of 
Confidential  Service  May  1 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  21. — John  L. 
Meyer,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Inland  Daily  ^ess  Association,  has 

annoimced  the  _ 

appointment  o  f 
William  F.  Can- 
field  as  full-time 
associate  in  the 
general  offices  of 
The  Inland,  ef¬ 
fective  May  1. 

Mr.  Canfield  will 
become  manager 
of  the  members’ 
confidential  ser¬ 
vice  department 
of  The  Inland. 

Mr.  Canfield 
has  been  business 


Wm.  F.  Canfield 


manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  As¬ 
sociation  with  headquarters  in  Madi¬ 
son.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Joiumal- 
ism  in  June,  1932,  with  high  honors 
for  his  senior  thesis  on  “Newspaper 
Association  Management.”  He  became 
full-time  assistant  manager  of  Tfie 
Wisconsin  Press  Association  in  1932. 
acting  manager  to  suc(%ed  Bru(;e  R. 
McCoy  in  Sept.,  1935,  and  business 
manager  in  April,  1936. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  year, 
the  general  offices  of  The  Inland  will 
be  moved  to  Chicago  from  Madison, 
where  they  have  been  located  since 
Mr.  Meyer  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  in  August,  1932.  Since  then 
the  association  has  grown  50  per  cent 
in  membership,  and  almost  50  per 
cent  in  net  assets,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  has  greatly  expanded  its  services 
to  the  membership  in  20  midwestem 
States  and  two  Canadian  Provinces. 

Inland’s  regular  spring  convention 
will  be  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in 
Chicago  on  May  18  and  19,  at  which 
time  the  board  of  directors  will  re¬ 
port  proposals  for  a  program  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  activities  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 


AD  RATE  RISE  DISCUSSED 


Oregon  Advertising  Managers  Fail  to 
Adopt  Concerted  Action 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  19 — Some 
Oregon  newspapers  already  have 
raised  advertising  rates  and  others  in¬ 
evitably  will  follow  suit  due  to  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  produ(rtion  costs,  a 
roimd  table  discussion  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  advertising  managers’ 
group  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  here  April  17  dis¬ 
closed. 

Concerted  action  of  the  Oregon  pa¬ 
pers  in  increasing  their  rates  was  pro¬ 
posed,  but  not  adopted.  Two  meth(xis 
of  making  the  increases  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  One  called  for  a  single  jump 
in  rates  to  take  care  of  the  higher 
pr(xluction  cost  and  the  other  would 
have  provided  a  series  of  smaller 
boosts.  However,  neither  plan  was 
adopted,  each  newspaper  to  make  the 
in(^eases  as  it  sees  fit. 

Ame  Rae,  manager  of  the  ONPA, 
said  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  managers  that  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  national  and  l(x;al  rates  should 
be  kept  as  small  as  possible  in  adjust¬ 
ing  the  rate  schedvde. 

Henry  S(dienk  of  the  McMinnville 
Telephone-Register  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group.  Herb  G.  Grey  of 
the  Medford  Mail-Tribune  is  retiring 
president.  Troyer  Thompson  of  the 
Astoria  Astorian-Budget  was  named 
secretary. 

Program  and  gridiron  committees 
for  the  golden  jubilee  convention  of 
the  Oregon  ass(x:iation  to  be  held  in 
LaGrande  in  Jime  met  prior  to  the 
advertising  men’s  meeting. 


THE  ^ 

Sun- 

Papers 


Coming 


An  American 
Newspaper  Epic 

ONE  hundred  years  ago,  on 
May  17,  Arunah  Sheperdson 
Abell  published  the  first  copy  of 
The  Sun  in  Baltimore,  and  founded 
a  newspaper  that  has  not  only  re¬ 
ported  history  but  helped  to  make 
it  ever  since.  Now  four  noted  “Sun 
men,”  under  the  editorshipof  H.  L 
Mencken,  have  combined  to  write 
the  whole  dramatic  story  of  the 
growth  of  that  little  four  page  sheet 
into  the  famous  ^ttn/)j/>rrjof  today. 


of  Baltimore 

By 

GERALD  W.  JOHNSON 
FRANK  R.  KENT 
H.  L.  MENCKEN 
and 

HAMILTON  OWENS 

jLJISTORICALLY  important, 
exciting  to  read,  their  book 
presents  an  epic  of  American  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  Begun  in  one  of 
the  country’s  worst  depressions 
The  Sun’s  first  story  told  Balti¬ 
moreans  about  the  city  fathers’ 
order  for  issuing  scrip.  From  that 
moment  Arunah  Abell’s  genius  for 
gathering  and  printing  NEWS 
headed  The  Sun  for  the  top. 

A  pioneer  in  the  penny  press, 
pioneer  in  using  railroad  and  tele¬ 
graph,  it  jumped  to  national  prom¬ 
inence  for  the  coverage  of  the 
Mexican  War  and  has  stayed  there 
ever  since. 

Here,  graphically  portrayed,  are 
the  men,  the  methods  and  the 
events  that  have  made  The  Sun- 
papers  famous  for  a  century  in  the  1 
newspaper  world. 

jSo  Pages  Cloth  Bound 

21  Pages  of  Illustrations 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES.  $3.75 

ALFRED  ‘A*  ICNOPr(^^^/ 


Model  I  Spacebuyers 
Don't  Know  About  ThisMarket 

Still  thinking  in  the  comfortable  grooves  of  ten  years  ago,  Model  T  spacebuyers 
will  tell  you  that  there’s  no  summer  market  in  Florida. 

They  don’t  know  about  the  tremendous  summer  tourist  business  developed  within 
the  last  few  years.  They  don’t  know  that  banked  winter  dollars  swirl  into  summer  cir¬ 
culation.  They  don’t  know  that  early  season  crops  belly  Florida’s  summer  pocketbook. 
They  don’t  know  that  the  Florida  picture  has  changed. 

Manufacturers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  hate  to  redesign  a  model  or  improve  a 
formula.  Outmoded  spacebuying  habits  can  be  just  as  hard  to  change — and  can  miss 
just  as  many  sales  opportunities. 

FLORIDA  today  offers  rich  prospects  to  the  summer  advertiser.  What’s  more,  the 
largest,  choicest  portions  of  this  market  can  be  reached  at  small  cost  through  this  group 
of  ace  Florida  dailies. 

These  leading  newspapers  give  you  a  combined  circulation  of 
39.7%  of  all  daily  newspaper  circulation  in  Florida  at  a  joint  line 
rate  that  is  only  25%  of  the  joint  line  rate  for  all  Florida  dailies. 
Their  Sunday  circulation  is  56.1%  of  the  state’s  total;  their  line 
rate  only  39.8%  of  the  joint  rate  for  all  Florida  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

*  Figures  based  on  current  space  rates 
and  9/30/36  ABC  circulation  audit. 
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CHIANG  KAI-SHEK’S  DIARY  AND  WIFE’S 
ARTICLES  SIGNED  UP  BY  NANA 


World  Rights  Acquired  on  Nine  Articles  Concerning  Capture 
and  Release  of  Chinese  General  During  Winter — 
Gundy  Joins  King — Esquire  Has  New  Feature 


By  ROBERT 

HE  translated  diary  of  Generalis¬ 
simo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  written 
while  he  was  captive  last  winter  in 
Sian,  China,  in  the  hands  of  General 
Chang  Hsueh-liang,  and  several  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  have 
been  acquired  with  world  rights  out¬ 
side  of  China  by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  through  the 
agency  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
nine  articles,  four  by  Mme.  Chiang 
and  five  by  the  Generalissimo,  were 
started  April  16  in  the  Times.  Ber¬ 
tram  G.  Zilmer,  editor  of  the  NANA, 
reports  that  about  40  newspapers  are 
using  the  series. 

The  articles  were  secured  by  Hallett 
Abend,  Shanghai  correspondent  for 
the  Times  for  the  last  10  years,  who 
requested  Mme.  Chiang  for  an  inter¬ 
view  or  a  by-line  story  after  her  flight 
to  Sian  at  Christmas  time  to  secure 
the  release  of  her  husband  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  civil  war  in  China. 

According  to  Mr.  Zilmer,  Mme. 
Chiang  later  agreed  to  tell  the  whole 
story  for  the  world,  and  to  translate 
her  husband’s  diary.  She  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass.  The  money  she  receives  from 
the  stories  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
widows  of  21  bodyguards  of  General¬ 
issimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Mr.  Zilmer  explained  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  will  be  used  as  a  text  book  for 
Chinese  school  children  in  the  future. 
They  contain  much  of  Chiang’s  phi- 
losc^hy  of  government. 

Writing  under  her  maiden  name, 
Mayling  Soong  Chiang,  tells  of  her 
flight  and  her  negotiations  to  secure 
the  release  of  her  husband,  and  of  her 
opposition  to  militarists  \^o  had 
sought  to  send  a  punitive  expedition. 
Chiang’s  diary  relates  events  leading 
up  to  and  throu^  the  period  of  his 
captivity. 

«  *  « 

Edward  M.  gundy,  former  sales 
manager  of  Star  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice,  last  week  joined  the  staff  of  King 
Features  Syndi- 
CATE,  assisting 
Frank  J.  Nicht, 
sales  manager. 

A  native  of 
of  Toronto,  and 
graduate  of  the 
University  of 
Toronto,  1925, 
Gundy,  at  23, 
joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co. 
in  New  York.  He 
Edwa«d M.  Guhdy  left  the  book 
publishers  in 
1927  to  become  a  reporter  for  Toronto 
Star. 

Later  he  became  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  then  telegraph  editor  of  that 
publication. 

He  was  appointed  sales  manager  of 
the  syndicate  department  of  the  Star 
in  1930. 

•  •  • 

ESQUIRE’S  newest  feature,  “The 
World  Museum,”  presents  a  week¬ 
ly  cutout  diorama  for  youngsters  for 
assembling  a  three-dimensional  minia- 
twe  museum  groiqi.  Subjects  cover 
the  five  main  divisions  of  a  large  mu¬ 
seum  of  natural  history,  plus  current 
events.  About  25  Simday  papers  are 
to  take  the  feature. 

The  first  release,  scheduled  for  May 
9,  depicts  the  coronation  of  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Suc- 


U.  BROWN 

ceeding  dioramas  include  “Treasure 
Hunters  of  the  Sea,”  “Castles  in 
Spain,”  “The  Dragons  That  Walked  on 
Water”  (Viking  ships  in  full  sail),  a 
Siamese  lumber  yard,  showing  ‘“rhe 
Elephants  That  Work  for  Man,”  and 
“A  Modem  Movie  Studio.” 


China  Clipper  Group 
Plans  Reunion  in  iV.  Y. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram,  has  been 
making  plans  for  a  reimion  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  executives  who  made 
the  trans-Pacific  crossing  last  Octo¬ 
ber  in  the  China  Clipper.  Four  of 
the  group  were  aboard  one  of  the  first 
Pan  American  Airways  planes  to  fly 
to  South  America  two  years  ago. 

There  will  be  15  at  the  party  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton,  Friday  night.  Among 
them  will  be  Roy  Howard,  president 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram; 
Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun  Pa¬ 
pers;  E.  R.  Swasey,  American  Weekly 
executive;  and  James  G.  Stahlman, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

Others  will  be:  Juan  Trippe,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pan  American  Airways,  and 
Mrs.  Trippe;  C.  V.  Whitney,  chairman 
of  the  ^ard  of  Pan  American,  and 
Mrs.  Whitney;  Thomas  Beck,  president 
of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company; 
Graham  Grosvenor,  director  of  the 
Pan  American;  Charles  Lord,  Mr. 
Trippe’s  secretary;  Wallace  Alexander, 
director  of  the  Matson  Steamship  Line; 
Wm.  H.  Roth,  president  of  the  Matson 
Line;  and  Eklwin  MacDonald,  director 
of  the  Pan  American. 


FCC  EXAMINER  REPORTS 

Examiner  Ralph  L.  Walker  Wednes¬ 
day  recommended  to  the  FCC  that  the 
application  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
for  a  second  radio  outlet  and  that  of 
Midatlantic  Corporation  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  wholly  owned  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Eugene  Meyer  of  Washington 
Post,  be  denied,  and  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  be 
granted.  Applications  were  heard 
jointly  because  facilities  sought  made 
it  possible  to  permit  construction  by 
only  one  of  the  three  applicants. 

P-I  TO  REINSTATE  LYNCH 

John  Boettiger,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  annoimced 
April  16  that  he  had  offered  re¬ 
employment  to  Frank  M.  Lsmch,  pho¬ 
tographer  whose  discharge  last  sum¬ 
mer  led  to  a  three  months’  strike  by 
staff  members  belonging  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild.  The  guild  an¬ 
nounced  that  Lynch  would  return  to 
work  Thursday  of  this  week. 

DAILY  SPONSORED  BILL 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  19— ’The 
Bischoff  anti-fireworks  bill  passed  the 
New  Jersey  Senate  tonight  by  a  12  to 
0  vote.  The  bill  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  request  of  the  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  which 
in  conjunction  with  various  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  state  carried  editorial  cam¬ 
paigns,  passed  the  Assembly  on  March 
23  by  a  55  to  0  vote,  assures  the  state 
of  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July. 
Concurrence  next  week  is  assured. 

L.  A.  CITY  EDITOR  NAMED 

Harold  Fetter,  former  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  city  editor  of  5ie  Lo* 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  &  Express 
April  19  by  John  B.  T.  Campbell, 
managing  editor.  Fetter  succeeds  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Marek,  resigned. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  26  —  Canadian  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Toronto. 

April  26-28 — Assn,  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  spring  meet¬ 
ing  for  members  only.  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

April  26-27 — Harrison  Mac¬ 
Donald  Eastern  Want  Ad  Clinic, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

April  29-May  1  —  American 
Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
annual  convention.  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  30 — Southeast  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Caruthersville. 

April  30-May  1  —  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
spring  session,  Scranton,  Pa. 

May  2 — Blue  Pencil  Club  of 
Ohio,  10th  annual  convention 
and  News  Photography  Clinic, 
Faculty  Club,  Ohio  State  U., 
Columbus. 

May  3-7 — Journalism  Week, 
University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia. 

May  7 — Missouri  Associated 
Dailies,  annual  meeting,  Colum¬ 
bia. 

May  7-8 — Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington,  spring 
meeting,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Oljnnpia. 

May  8-— Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting,  Columbia. 


CIRCULATORS  TALK  ECONOMY 


N.  Y.  Group  at  Olean  Ditcuste* 

Means  of  Meeting  Rising  Costs 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  April  21 — Sounding 
the  keynote  of  economy  and  express¬ 
ing  the  piupose  of  devising  possible 
ways  of  meeting  increasing  cost  in 
newspapter  production,  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Manager’s  Associa¬ 
tion  today  brought  to  a  close  its  semi¬ 
annual  two-day  convention  held  at 
the  Olean  House  here. 

The  convention  was  addressed  by 
E.  W.  Chandler,  chief  auditor.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  who  answered 
all  questions  asked  from  the  floor 
concerning  rules  and  procedure  in 
connection  with  the  AB(3. 

Charles  M.  Schofield,  Long  Island 
Daily  Star,  association  president,  of¬ 
ficiated  at  all  sessions.  ’The  conven¬ 
tion  was  formally  welcomed  to  Olean 
by  Mayor  Fred  W.  Fomess.  The 
opening  session,  including  the  address 
of  welcome  was  broadcast  over  sta¬ 
tion  WHDL.  H.  R.  Helsby,  editor, 
Olean  Times-Herald,  addressed  the 
luncheon  group. 

"Hie  convention  heard  the  following 
topics: 

“Stofs,  Theib  Cause,  and  What  Is  Done 
TO  Save  Them,'*  Mark  D.  Boben,  Albany 
Timej-Union. 

“What  Is  the  Aveeace  Teem  or  Oeoee 
Weitten  by  Caeeiees,  and  Theie  Comfensa- 
TioN  Thebefoe,"  Frank  Roberts,  Rochester 
Times  Union. 

“Is  THE  Mbechandise  Pbemium  Cominc 
Back — If  So,  Why?,”  Frank  ClancY,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 

“Abe  Teif  Camfaigns  Oveedone?,’’  Elmer 
E.  Layoock,  Schenectady  Gaxette. 

“Will  RLailboad  Schedules,  with  Added 
Teaffic,  Be  Moee  Favoeable  to  Newspafee 
Use  of  Baggage  Tbansfoetation  ?,”  Martin 
Miner,  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

“Newsfafee  Insueancz  Seevice,”  Alton 
Adams,  Watertown  Times. 

“Peiee  Offees  to  Genebal  Public,”  John 
W.  O’Connor,  Albany  News. 

"The  Bible,  Dictionaby,  Encyclofedia 
and  Book  Cbaze,”  Janies  Armstrong,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald. 

“The  Mail  Room,"  Edward  D.  Eckman, 
Jomestovm  (N,  Y.)  Journal. 

“Motob  Routes,”  Gerald  Tucker,  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 

“Sub-Stations  and  Bbancb  Manacees,” 
George  Erb,  Jr.,  Buffalo  News. 

“Social  Secubity  and  Its  Effect  on  Cie- 
cuLATtON  Defaetments,”  Matt  Sullivan,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester. 
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FAVORS  BAN 


Bill  Passed 
by  Senate 

frM4om.of-S«oi 
D*«mii4  l9nor«I  at 
Pittman  Plan  Wint 

WASHl.NCTON',  .March  1  (UJ!! 
Tbt  SeniK  today  ovorroiW  da- 
that  iha  United  Sutea 
^Saln  a  (reedom  ol  the  a^ 
nftiicv  for  w»r  tradr  and  passed 
^‘Mfinanent  neutrality  bill  that 
»(Mid  put  cwnmerce  Vk1ih  light- 
inf  natioM  on  a  lash  and-carry 

b»Ra  . 

llfprueMlng  a  tompromlse  be- 
t»*«  mandatory  and  discretion*! 
irriKiiiraU«v  faciion*.  the  meas- 
i.rf  i>A*  fOM  to  ibe  lIouRO  where 
t  iMll  fivin*  ihe  Pr<"*ideni  wi^ 

"  BTiwonarv  p  o  »  e  r  *  i<  sched- 
,,wd  fo»  action  next  w  eek. 
tOTgdS  TO  • 

The  Senate  p  a  «  «  e  d  the  bill. 
irwoKirfd  bv  Chaitman  Tiitman 
elthf  Foreipt  Relation^  Commit- 
iff  S’  to  A  alter  beating  down 
••Kafpia  (o  rtnke  out  trade  re- 
«  nciHJA  t>rov  ijilonR  and  other- 

•  iM  limit  Presidential  discre 

The  mea-’ire  la  demgned  to  pre- 

•  PW  the  In'ted  States  from  bo 
f-ming  irvrtived  In  foreign  wars 
rid  »  0  u  M  replace  emergencx' , 
■Mftralhv  ><’C>«laiton  which 
pm  Ml' I  ItprotktfH 


State  Senate 
Disapprove 
Court  Plan 


WEARS  COSTUME  ON  STAND 


Votes  24- 1 4  A9aiif 
Proiidont  Rootowol 
Jtidiciol  Pro9rom 

RV  CHK8TKK  i;.  HA.Ni 
**TlinM'*  Staff  Represrnti 

SACRAMENTO,  March; 
cluiive) — The  Senate  toda' 
vote  of  21  to  14.  exprex. 
disapproval  of  President 
veils  propo.'^ais  on  the  ^  i 
Court 

The  action  of  the  Senate 
Schottkv  resolution  lef 
Democrats,  who  prw  ipitai 
move  to  obtain  approval . 
Presideni'i  program  fro: 
California  Legi.<lature,  wii 
per  cent  approval 
The  Anaembiy  by  a  xoti 
to  31  yesterday  adopted  a 
tion  approving  the  Pre-. 
proposal 

RESOLI  TION  TABLED 
Immediately  following  thj 
on  the  Schoitky  resnu.i.* 
■'^nate  passed,  by  a  ml  c 
.vote,  a  motion  hv  Scnai. 

I  well  tabling  a  resolution  b\ 
j  tor  Olson  of  Angelea  a 
mg  the  Pre.sident  s  propu.* 

In  a  Anal  question  from 
rratle  Senator  (*amiioa.  ii' 
Schott ky  drove  htMnc  thd 
effecti'e  point  >n  oppoxn 
the  PresKient  s  propoMl. 

'‘Don't  tou  think  that 
would  be  )ust  as  much 
of  ’big  hu)4ines«'  packmg  i 
prenie  Court  if  the  f’re 
program  is  adopted’**  ?'k‘ 
rt^on. 

B.4D  mbCEDENT 
•rertainlv  "  replied  Sk- 
'That  IS  what  we  have  v 
^  ing  to  show  >ou  !c  ts 
teiabwhatexer  until  ownerKhipj  .5n  .vuteiHan  .dm  acire«a  ’’'bOj  establish 

Intered  in  them  haa  beeni,t«voioped  her  talenia  abroad  told| )«««  o(  who  is  going  «o 
*  foreign  -  Houat  Immigration  Commit- 1  pack  the  couri.'* 

.od.v  Ih«  Kuroi*an  natmnil  Thf  rwoliiiion  mfir.-.; 
MOKt  toMi  or  credits  to  bellic  ‘are  <t>-<  rimnoting  agalnat  Amef  ’■'®  rejeet  that  p| 

trm*  ‘  k  an  artist*  ,  ol  tV  propo-ed  leglalMlon 

\  stnn  ban  agair<i  V«*tn  .\ndra  F»nre  the  wife  ofi^'i^J  giv*  U*  the  rr<"i;di 
AwncaiH  traveling  on  ship*  of  Ian  Keith  of  HoUvwood.  recom*|  right  to  appoint  addiiir>i 
lutwnatwar,  mended  that  ihia  countrL-  act  tojtice*  to  the  Supreme 

•l»  Attthontv  fo*-  ihr  Prc-»t*|cut  down  coihpetltion  fiom  im  the  event  anv  of  the  Ju'i 
dm  to  prevent  use  of  t  nltcfi' por*»vi  actors  ’o  r#«ign  and  to  re>ect  ar 

Stale*  pocti  as  supply  station*  The  r»Mnmitief  ^w^guAdei Ution  »*h'ch  will  dettroy 


t  mandators  embargo  on 
f*Hpwef»t  of  arms,  munitions  and 
ictMl  Hnplcmcn*i  of  var  to  bel* 
I'lmtu  nation «. 

OTMEB  .iNTICLIIA 

:*  Auihtrdv  for  me  Pre«t- 
im  to  list  a<tdttionaI  aiticics  or 
naienals'bbkh  American  ships 
souM  be  irohihlted  from  trans- 
pooiQg  to  hcUup'*mts. 

Ji  A  mapdai«  'v  ban  ft  t  >htp- 
r-at  to  Oelligercirs  ol 


Fern  Andro,  IMinois*born 
octress.  who  won  stordom 
obrood.  would  bor  unre¬ 
stricted  entry  of  foreign 
plovers 

Actress  Urges 
Player  Curb 

Fern  Andre  Tells  of 
Europe's  Restrictions 
on  Amoricon  Artists 


IIIVCTO.V  March  3 


actora 


to  rciWlcf/ 
d'jdli.uo/ 


*nr  tirlhgrrenis'  ..hip*. 

ABffIKfi  OP  HHIPR 
I?  I  ProhiUtlon  against  arm- 1 '•AID  .IDMIT*^ 
■nr  af  American  merchant  ve**'  Muw  Andra. 
ire  tourhng  belligerent  port*.  !  >tarred  over  1 
1*1  Authocltg  for  the  Presi-leat  names  ; 
dir  to  •p*4r  all  proi'istonsiahc  bed  ir<- 
•peui  factioea  engage  In  rivU  land  althoug  j 
av  wxhin  a  nation  :  was  admine  / 

Vobag  against  pa.siiage  were  I  •  Mty 


of  the  Supreme^ourtj  No  blame  could  be  affixed  to  'When  i  I 

■bOaervient  to  the  tny  peraon  for  the  killing  of  Daly  m  apprar  ^n  the  actual  nlm 
during  an  exploaion  of  a  black '  French  oimhine-gunner— r" 
'gunpowder  bomb  ti*ed  to  atmu*  f*trm--l  a«ked  him  ( 
late  a  shell  deh'roymg  a  farm  pia«  log  ol  trie  bomb 

Flanderw.  ,  HM  K  8.%T1HF.5CTORV 

picture  Mene* 

Jllmed  at 


Men  Ambushed 


Defy  Hurled 

Lewis  by  .  ^  .... 

wchieis  in  Taxi  War 


iarnegie-lllinois 
■ecufives  to  Continue 
Loling  With  Workers 

fTl'iHt  K*.H.  March  3  i/P) 
Steel’  arved  notice  today 
L.  l.ewts  that  it  will 
o  rtcognixe  iti$  own  em- 
§e  repre.sentailves  In  collec- 
^igamini{  a.s  well  as  his  in- 
Jial  union 

^on  leaders  and  executives 
Carnegie-lllinois  Steel  Cor- 
>n  i.‘>sued  conflicting  state* 
on  the  future  of  the  com- 
I  employepcropresentaiion 
following  President  Benja* 
F  Fairleas'  signing  of  a 
ict  with  the  steel  workers' 
Ixing  committee 
B  8PEBD  SOUGHT 
klip  Murray  union  leader 
'climaxed  thirty-three  years 
labor  negotiations  by 
^ing  the  contract,  raised  the 
as  he  planned  with  forty: 
>1  ;{ani7.er.x  to  intensify  the! 
to  bring  the  country's  Siu.  ' 
ttrcl  workers  into  one  big: 

i  t  ay  said.  “The  .cigulng  ofi 
igreemeni  deflnttely  marks  j 
tid  of  the  empk>yee-repre-| 
ion  plan  in  the  steel  tndus*| 

official  siatement  by  Carne- 
inoi.<.  largest  subsidiary'  of 
nlted  States  Steel  Corpora- 
said  the  Amalgamated  As*' 
ion  of  Iron.  Steel  and  Tin 
ers,  the  nucleus  of  Murray  ^ , 
was  but  one  channel  fon 
jve  bargaining  The  state-' 
foUowr  I 

e  policy  of  the  Carnegie-I 
s  Steel  Corporation  with! 
i  to  collective  bargaining] 
ii%  employee*  remains  uo-i 


QUITS  FIGHT 


Hired  Sluggers  Lure  Driver  and  Guard 
Into  Trap  in  Long  Beach  Outbrook; 

Gang  Wrecks  Vehicle  With  Sledge  Blows 

Outbrekk  of  a  taxicab  war  yesterday  in  Long  Beaelv 
believed  by  police  to  have  been  fomented  by  Teamsters'  Uiw 
ion  agitators,  resulted  in  one  man  suffering  a  brutal  beat* 
ing  at  the  hands  of  hired  sluggers  and  a  police  warning 
that, two  cab  lines  regularly  operating  there  wHl  be  disfran* 
chised  if  they  are  found  to  have  been  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Two  driver*  of  s  new  cab  com* 
pany  were  ambushed  on  Cheep 
nut  avenue  ar  2  a  m.  .vesterday 
by  unidentified  a^sailsnis  after  a 
ru*e  led  them  into  the  trap. 
BAOLV  BEATEN 
Out  of  the  drivers  was  so  ba<fr 
ly  beaten  that  he  was  treated  at 
Seasidt  Hospital  and  the  other 
was  chased  from  the  scent  by 
the  ambushing  party,  which  i»ar> 
tiaily  wrecked  the  taxicab. 

Raudel  VanCleve,  21  ytart  of 
age  of  614  Cedar  avenue  was 
the  driver  beaten  and  treated  la 
the  hospital  With  Frank  Camp* 
belt  of  1309  Gaviou  avenue,  who 
went  along  armed  as  a  guard  aft¬ 
er  several  attempts  had  been 
made  during  Tuesday  night  ti> 
waylay  the  drivers.  VanClevt 
answered  a  call,  picked  up  an  ifv 
parenily  drunken  pas.*engtr  at 
1053  Bast  Anaheim  Boulevard, 
and  proceeded  to  lOA'i  Chestnut 
avenue  uhere  half  a  dozen  men 
leaped  toward  the  cao 
'driver  seized 
I  VanCleve 


Govin  W  Croig  who  yes- 
ferdoy  moiled  his  res»g- 
notion  os  oppellote  jus¬ 
tice  to  Gov  Mtrnom 


>  And  / 


^(Htar*  Austin.  Republican.  o(<m  Vt^tK'ki/ 
TfTMit  Borah.  Repubileaix  oflEuropc  >*{ 
MRio.  Bridges.  Re^blican,  of] France  an/ 
HampNitire.  Gerrv.  Demo*ii 
cm  if  Rhode  Island.  IxMlge.  Re  i  1 
Miflcait  of  Massachusetts.  and|, 

I'lheaea.  RepuMran.  of  CaUfor-  ' 


Couzens  Estate 
kt  at  S31 ,000,000 


.  On  ,  . 


T  REiOGNIZKO 
preMously  stated  on  many 
(he  company  recog- 
the  right  of  tu  employees 
and  to  bargain  enP 
•  Iv  through  representati 
ir  own  choosing 
:e  company  will  recognize 
n-J'V'dual,  or  group  or  or-, 
buon  as  the  spokesmen  for 
that  I)»ly  wss|th^  employee*  whom  they  rep- 
.  re^nt,  but  it  will  net  recognize 

any  single  organixation  or  group 
check  the  ««  the  exclusive  bargaining  agen- 
ith  me  oy  for  all  employees. 

.  ..r.coRv  !  .■■V":’'!.*’'!'  « ... ...  ih. 

qu...  M.ifKtory'  h.  ^..''7.  *<i»y 

Th.  hljM>.w..m«l  s'*,"  "i  .So  .h.  SUI.  - . . 


pasitenger  from  the  cab  when 
'the  attackers  seized  him  Camj^ 

I  bell  hacked  away,  brandishing  a 
pistol,  and  ran  to  Seaside  Hoe- 
pitaU  where  he  called  police 
I  The  njen  were  diiier*  m  the 
I  Dune  n  Cah  Companv.  «  nich  bM 
ran  opcrautig  m  Long  Beach 
March  1  rnarging  new  low  rates 
ot  !*•  rent*  for  the  first  zone  and 
r.  ter\'4  ,*ud  ‘*■0  reow  fo»*  •»'’*nee 
of'iidr  the  downioan  area 
\  aoTicv-#  »,«y  iiOTftfKnom  on  t 
lawn  foi  iwo  hou*-*  after  the 
beating,  he  told  poiice  Ife  suf¬ 
fered  sex  ere  bnnaes  and  ucer» 
Jtions  about  the  head  and  body. 
,C.4B  BATTERED 
I  The  taxicab  in  which  he  and 
Gavin  Craig's  re^imaimn  as  ap-  Campbell  hail  made  the  call  wae 
^he  handa- battered  by  a  hammer  in  the 
I  hand*  of  the  attackers,  lix  win- 
Court-dovs  of  the  car  being  smashed. 


traig  Mails 
'Resignation 

Supram*  Couri  Cota 
Will  Ba  Fra$$ad  to 
Cloor  Up  Fay  Anfla 


OETHOIT  Mmh  3  1,0)— Tile  "> 
*™«  or  llw  uir  UlrneO  Sutonl-i 
Seeolof  Jomet  Couicnt  o(  Michl- !  “ 
no  »ai  nhwd  •(  $31 MOOOO  In 
Kio.enlory  AM  »Hh  ID. 
"o>-t  Protaip  Court  .oday  by 
'loienee  E  WllcoK  axon..)' 

Cooreno  dwd  lam  0.10)^,  33 
•nboia  letvinjr  a  .III  l 
lUduiaiilaw  the  .kW  r  < 

*— or  iiie  e-uic.  and 
U  tnurebudren  onoolxlh. 

Fn  -fnipT/ 

"mio  Pme  l&  Pm  1 
POiacs  Paa.  la.  Pin  i 


Pliax.  Pin  la  Pan  j 
Wa-vk  kcnt  pi„  a  7) 
■•**•*.  Piaeo  I<  and  13  Pin  1 
WIPPIXC  Pa,.  10.  Pin  I 
'KATHER  p.,.  ji_  p.... 

' ®  * '  *  u  p Aor  p.e-  a 


v'*"^  Hi 


hod  of  collective  I 
bargaining,  which  has  proved  soi 
mutually  *atisfa<-u>0'  through- 1 
existence  ’’  1 


tant> 


VomJL 

c  **'*• 


So„  "*^88 

^o- 

^  e, 

'•o, 

Sr, 


•rrop 


will  j^ilnu.  as  itw  spoke-man  I.,',  |„,ormed  by  Da.i.el  V  Hun-|  A  preatoua  aitempt  had  been 
I,  $„  .  '  wt!]'*  a *  *'‘’'*akeT  atiornev  for  ine  <  Hhfornla'ifNide  Tuesday  night  to  lure  drlv* 

^’'®***'Kn«*i,*^*  "'ki  Khw  of  coii-i*iiing  (0 -erg  of  the  newly  formed  compeoy 

i,..,*  la,  a-  >«  yimdbA-  '  #>jjniruci  ju»ttce  jinfo  ambushes,  officials  of  the 

>l.%II.En  FROM  HERE  f«’iKern  reported  to  police  while 

I  _  a  .  -dting  an  investigation 

-The  r.w»Ml|on  n(  1.  1 .  I  n ■  ^ 

only  -umrnoned  co  San.a  he  avenu, 

»"'Tlon  fe^uary  >S  -aa  lor«ar,ln1  ,  ,roupo« 

the  CoA-emor  by  re,.,iered  a.r  ,„.mp.«l  •(.  nHoer  %» 

-  Angeie>  inw  mo*  n-  automobile  loads  of 

,  attacker*  were  involved  In  the 
Santa  Fe  avenu*  attempt,  the 
cab  company  headSw4;eporteA 
y^^iR-.^RMNO  GOntN 

t  Chief  of  Police  McClelland,  aft- 

•  er  questioning  uftu  iai<  of  the  two 
(  cah  line*  regularly  opei  attof  in 

con-  laOng  Beach,  warned  that  their 
1  de-  franchises  wull  be  revoked  If  they 
Craig  are  found  to  have  been  impbeav 
ed  in  the  work  of  sabotage.  He 
iiald  he  believes  union  agitators 
mav  lie  r-*pon*ible  for  the  di^ 

*  turbance 

"The  Teamsters  i’nion  doinw 
f  nates  dnver*  of  the  regular 
®  lines.'*  he  said  while  the  cabt 
".of  the  new  Ime  are  privately 
Jowned  and  driven  hv  their  owt^ 
ers.  who  are  not  affiliated  with 


£*/? 


“""'on."'® 


lit 


fey 


"-C  "fci, 
**•  cor^  "• 


*»< 


WASaAL  IH..(W  Wrair 
«•  C«g»,uon  ra...nu 

tna  esmme*.  .ManW 
1"— ^  luiuras  . 

tontrs  gKo^n  <>, 

**•§•  17.  Part  I. 

jy  FOUTHLAND.  M.s.-ei 
»rw>g  hy  »r»v*e»nH 


ste  speederE.  Eiut.ti* 
psrL  on  ««ei 
**  Htm'tngton  Wesfh  pp 


Leak  hi  hull  een 
er  IndianapoiiB 
trip  to  dryoocli  Page  1.  Part  11 
Junto*  rhainber  piopose*  na 
tlonai  Kranrhioe  nav  holida> 
Page  I  PaiT  il 

ro«‘’'il  SCI*  ift  place  ciiv  en 
pk'^e.  -  ie4  •.>«ne«u  pro|M»al  «i 
Ia«  lot  n*gi-  J.  i*art  II 


REMEMBER  THIS 

IVtni  he  ido  povitive,  torne* 
time*  rKf  other  Frllow*t  rigHf. 


ftm  they 

O.J 

w  r 


ftl'W-/. 


Go. 


ittc, 

S.I, 

V  '  "■ 


Pan  I 


W  A«HINCTOV 
tralitv  btU  pane 
Page  1.  Pan  1. 

hoeotvelt'*  adviaers  tndteate  he 
will  strike  Mow  for  niurt  reor* 
ganttation  in  talk  toniffit.  Page 
2.  Pan  1. 

FOREIGN'  One  IhouMOd  rehets 


ouated  from  his  high  place  and 
the  shaflowa  swallow  up  hu 
difteniahed  «hepe  A  little  time 
parses  and.  lo  m  a  new  setiing 
he  hobs  up  an  envted  if  not 
an  exalted  personage.  So<alled 
exehitne  g*’nups  welcome  htm 
'  in  nee  epapers  quote  him  on 
ihM  ervi  that:  he  basks  again. 
'  like  some  sleek  and  overfed 


•'ecsei 


wealth,  that  ^ 
thing,  endureo 
stems  upon  Ka  sourcts 

Vet  'til  recorded  that  the  . 

onlv  one  of  the  twelve  dtaciplee  |^j  arrive 
Vho  ever  got  m  the  big  money  ‘^ay  AuthorttetTve  sSreiTTS!! 
was  the  one  named  Juda^  pmbeWv  will  disetira 

Awwwss  motiers  wirh  ihe  Presideoi 


3S  Larger  Families; 
s  and  Loans  Planned 

(Thorsdev  »  Other  po*nt«  of  the  progra* 
,1*1  Grand  Council i  were  announced  to  be  provistoR 
.pi  ned  a  program  of  loan*  to  enable  couplee  tb 
the  popuiaiion  of,  marry.  State  a**lstance  for  do^m 
nes  and  formatiMi  of  a  natloB 
Mtissolmi  pre-jhig  families'  aseottalion. 

legislautei  The  council  anhbueced  these 
<}e4’oted  mosti)^neral  itoeg  of  pdl*cv  will  be 
lasting  more  thanitranslated  into  legisiatioft. 

■  childran  tor  It»iyj  “«■'  -otminl''  •“ 

the  future  |  cists."  ti  added,  "that  the  profp 

--.on  ended  after  2am  population,  being  the 

^  -—etu  the  coun*  problem  of  life  and  tts  continue 
wiu'  ni«)  a,a>i>  to.li'«".  >•  ■»  )b«  pr^km  o* 

,  problem*,  because  without  life 
j  there  is  neither  youth,  nor  milv 
I  P.4MILIBR  jtarv*  power,  nor  eoonomic  e» 

I  program  provides  priority;  pansion,  nor  a  secure  futiAe  foe 
,p<oym«nt  and  in  profRoiion i  the  fatherland** 
be  pven  to  fathers  M  largei  While  Premier  MuseoUnl  and 
Miliri  A  second  imponantithe  Grand  Council  were  dellber* 
/mt  I*  fixing  .xalariee  for  fsm-  sting  nn  mes«'*s  to  increeee  the 
fe*  rather  than  for  lir>divid»ial».|pOfMil*iinn.  21-year*o)d  Signorm 
*  men  w  iih  famiiie*  w*tl  )rret3e-('at-nlina  Segm  of  Asti  gave  btrtB 
fjtreer  %»iarie*  <n  prnnmiiAfi  in. m  he*  s’xth  chud.  She  wae  SUi^ 

he  niimher  ol  iheir  children  ned  »i  •' 


1()6— CIRCULATION 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 


ADDED  REVENUE  GOAL  generally,  will  be  interested  in  the 

ultimate  outcome. 


CARRIERS  VISIT  FORD  PLANT  “GESTURE  OF  SUPRESSION” 


OF  MANY  PAPERS 


Drive  Now  on  to  Raiae  Subscription 
Prices  of  Country  Weeklies — 
Economy  Keynote  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Field 


Spring  Fashions  Presented 

More  than  1,5M  women  attended 
the  two  sessions  of  the  Spring 
Fa^ion  School,  sponsored  by  the 


politan  Field  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News,  April  8 

_  and  9.  Jean  Abbey,  radio  fashion 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  commentator,  presided.  The  theme  of 

The  growing  imi^rtance  of  in-  ^ow  was  The  Way  to  Loveli- 
creased  circulation  revenue  is  "®ss.  ,  ,  * 

sweeping  the  country  among  non- 

metropolitan  newspapers,  with  a  cam-  °°  ^  “°P“ 

paign  now  under  way  to  raise  sub-  D  EMARKABLE  results  are  reported 
scription  prices  of  country  weeklies.  fL  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  its 
While  metropolitan  dailies  are  some-  distribution  of  the  World’s  Popular 


Book  Offer  Popular 


Remarkable  results  are  reported 
by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  its 


what  reluctant  to  raise  prices  in  their  Encyclopedia.  An  unofficial  check 
own  markets,  there  is  a  growing  ten-  shows  that  more  than  10,000  sets  of 


Problems  of  merchandising  were 
discussed  at  a  dinner  in  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  April  12  by  ranking  executives 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  75  well- 
scrubbed,  well-dressed  and  greatly 
impressed  carrier  boys  of  the  Toledo 
News- Bee  who  won  the  Michigan  trip 
by  doing  their  job  most  successfully 
during  March.  The  75  young  To¬ 
ledoans  rode  in  17  automobiles  behind 
a  pK>lice  escort  to  Dearborn,  watched 
production  of  new  Fords  in  the  River 
Rouge  buildings,  and  then  visited  the 
Edison  Museum.  After  luncheon  they 
were  escorted  through  Ford’s  Dear¬ 
born  Village.  Joseph  Gallon,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  was  in  charge. 


dency  to  increase  mail  subscription  books  have  been  applied  for  and  the 
rates  and,  in  some  cases  to  inaugurate  Enquirer  is  finding  it  difficult  to  keep 


economy  moves,  such  as  discontinu-  pace  with  demands  of  subscribers, 
ance  of  motor  route  service.  *  *  * 

’The  latest  drive  to  raise  subscrip-  TelU  Carrier  Advantage* 

tion  prices  is  sponsored  by  the  Pub-  Tj^IRST  of  a  series  of  articles  on  ad- 
lishers’  Auxiliary.  It  is  that  paper’s  F  vantages  of  being  a  newspaner 


vantages  of  being  a  newspaper 


contention  the  country  weekly  news-  carrier,  appears  in  the  initial  number 
paper  that  properly  serves  its  com-  of  the  Gazette  Carrier,  published  by 
munity  is  worth  not  less  than  four  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  tmder 
cents  a  week,  or  $2.00  a  year.  A  the  direction  of  E.  W.  Wickham.  The 
lecent  siu^ey  shows  a  decline  among  first  article  was  written  by  the  parent 
weeklies  in  the  number  of  papers  of  a  boy  who  has  a  Gazette  route. 


charging  $2.00  annually  during  the  The  father  outlines  value  of  news- 
past  seven  years.  The  Auxiliary  de-  paper  carrier  training,  in  part,  as  fol- 


DAILY’S  ‘GOOD  DEEDS’ 

The  Galveston  News  recently  per¬ 
formed  two  good  deeds  within  a  few 
days  time.  A  blind,  crippled  girl,  9, 
whose  mother  wheeled  her  aroimd  in 
an  old  baby  carriage,  was  provided 
with  a  suitable  invalid’s  chair  by  a 
local  woman  who  read  an  appeal  in 
the  News  columns.  A  3  day  old  baby 
whose  life  depended  upon  a  supply 
of  breast  milk  which  her  mother 
could  not  furnish  saw  several  volun¬ 
teers  come  to  her  assistance  after  a 
brief  notice  had  been  printed  by  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Silas  B.  Ragsdale. 


Chinese  Government  Lift*  Ban  on 
Publisher*  and  Editor* 

Fhiblishers  and  editors  of  periodi¬ 
cals  and  newspapers  banned  by  the 
Chinese  Government  have  just  been 
given  the  right  to  issue  new  publica¬ 
tions,  providing  they  have  not  vio- 
lated  any  of  the  ten  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  publication.  This  provisioo 
was  made  as  result  of  a  petition  of 
the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Kuomintang  (Nationalist  Party) 
which  was  approved  by  the  Minj^er 
of  Interior. 

No  explanation  has  been  given  for 
this  leniency  but  it  is  suspected  t^t 
for  reasons  of  political  exp^ency  the 
Government  is  occasionally  forced  to 
ban  publications  which  are  too  fer¬ 
vent  in  patriotic  spirit  because  the 
Jai>anese  usually  assume — and  often 
have  no  trouble  in  finding — evidence 
of  anti- Japanese  feeling  in  such  pa¬ 
triotic  utterances.  While  Nanking 
may  find  it  advisable  in  such  nanf  to 
go  through  the  gesture  of  suppres¬ 
sion,  too  much  harshness  might  pro¬ 
voke  popular  resentment  worse  than 
the  displeasure  of  the  Japanese. 


dares:  “Newspaper  publishers  must  lows 
do  what  is  being  done  in  all  other 
lines  if  they  want  to  stay  in  business  ^ 


"It  instills  deiiendability  for  a  oarrier  boy 
must  be  on  the  job  promptly.  He  miftht  for- 


— they  must  get  better  prices  for  what  pet  to  leave  a  show  in  time  to  shovel  the 


they  have  to  sell.  One  of  these  things  "‘‘'Pwalks  on  Saturday  afternoon  but  te 

doesn  t  forpet  to  arranpe  his  schedule  to  be 


is  subscriptions.”  at  the  Fox  parape  for  his  papers  ripht  on 

ebina  ‘^e  minute.  No  characteristic  has  preater 
Fear,  more  than  any  other  thing,  dependability. 


is  responsible  for  the  cheap  prices  at  advantapes  physically  .are  not  to  be 


which  country  weekly  newspapers  are  minimized  by  any  means.  Partly  because 

c^nl/l  ”  occorfc  Wntctrr  A  P/iTmi«nv  in  ^-^rl  walks  from  five  to  seven  miles  each 
sold,  asrorts  WMGHT  a.  Z-ATTERSON  m  his  body  is  firm,  rupped  and  has 


the  Auxiliary.  “Fear  on  the  part  of  the  power  of  resistance.  The  very  act  of 
publishers  that  their  newspapers  are  toldinp  those  papers  and  throwinp  them — 


^  i_i  .  _  _ 1  sometimes  frreat  distances — ^involves  many  of 

not  worth  a  reasonable  price,  and  j^e  muscles  of  the  body  in  addition  to  those 


that  the  people  will  not  buy  at  such  used  in  waikinp. 


a  price.  People  accept  them  at  their  "The  weekly  collection  for  the  paper  sttm- 
num  Traliiofinn  ”  ulates  courtcsy  and  strict  honesty.  He  must 

own  valuation.  he  strictly  honest  with  his  customers  and  ab- 

A  recent  study  of  310  country  week-  solutely  prompt  in  payinp  The  Gazette  Com- 

,  -.-o ce  pany.  He  must  be  courteous  to  his  cus- 

lies  m  Wisconsin  shows  172,  or  56  tomers,  for  his  future  depends  on  their  satis- 


DIAMOND  SECTION 

Twelve  pages  of  diamonds  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post- 
Enquirer  in  a  special  diamond  sec¬ 
tion  with  a  color  cover  page  on  March 
31.  Feature  stories  told  of  the  corona¬ 
tion  gems  and  famous  jewels  of  his¬ 
tory,  while  the  section  contained  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  from  Oakland’s 
jewelers.  The  section  was  regarded 
as  an  innovation  which  proved  excep¬ 
tionally  timely  due  to  the  spring  in¬ 
terest  in  diamonds  in  addition  to  the 
coronation  angle. 


CORONATION  SOUVENIR 

Boston  Evening  Trascript  has  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  to  distribute  the 
only  official  coronation  souvenir  pro¬ 
gram,  commencing  April  23,  at  50 
cents  over  the  counter  and  M  cents 
by  mail. 


per  cent,  sell  at  $2  or  more  per  year,  faction,  and  he  represents  The  Gazette  Com- 
In  1930,  230,  or  67  per  cent  of  the 

’  ’  piiftinrnf^r  n.nn^fl.rA  nnrpMnnaniA  AnmptimfkB. 


i,!.  ‘  ^  customer  appears  unreasonable  sometimes. 

Wisconsin  weeklies,  sold  at  $2  a  year.  He  comes  to  realize  that  if  he  is  right  he 


A  50-cent  increase,  on  a  basis  of  1,000  doesn’t  need  to  resort  to  sarcasm  or  im- 

.  ,  ,.  jj _ j  pudence.  and  if  he  isn’t  rixht,  he  can’t  afford 

circulation,  would  mean  an  added  method  of  collection  affords  a  fine 


revenue  for  138  papers  in  Wisconsin  training  in  the  ability  to  meet  people  and 

nf  SfiQ  nnn  a  vaar  an  avarava  <af  ttOO  where  the  payment  of  money 

Ot  ^»,0U0  a  ye^,  m  average  OI  kouu  concerned.  That’s  an  art.  He  finds  once 


EXHIBIT  DREW  30,000 

The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times  third  annual  Modernization 
and  Building  Exposition,  held  April 
6-10,  attracted  more  than  30,000  per¬ 
sons.  Forty  companies  had  exhibits. 
A  28-page  special  section  appeared 
April  9  in  both  the  Citizen  and  the 
Times.  L.  Roy  Phillips,  advertising 
director,  was  in  charge. 


per  paper,  the  Auxiliary  points  out.  in  a  great  while  the  subscriber  who  attempts 
In  the  smaU  daily  field.  Inland  pa-  “>  _f;<«Je^ent  by  various  ruses. 

u  .  1  ij.—.  -J..  Rexardingr  the  disadvantages,  they  are 


i_  .1  .. _ ivcKuruiulf  iu«5  UABttuviiUkiMSVrB.  iiicy  ure 

pers  have  taken  the  initiative  m  edu-  none  the  less  important.  Football 

eating  publishers  on  the  need  of  ob-  must  be  abandoned;  basketball  is  virtually 


taininff  more  net  revenue  from  circu-  Question:  and  any  tryouts  for 

tainmg  more  iki  revenue  ixom  cirw  operettas  must  be  sidetracked.  Get- 


lation.  W.  R.  Ronald,  Mitchel  (S.  D.)  tin*  up  at  3:30  Sunday  mornin*  when  the 


Republic,  in  his  report  on  subscription  thermometer  i*  27  below  and  a  storm  is  rw- 


,  J  .  A.Ai.1...*  to  deliver  over  a  hundred  papers,  placing 

costs  and  net  revenue  at  tne  last  ttiem  where  neither  weather  nor  the  dog  will 


Inland  meeting,  declared;  “I  believe  destroy.-  .  ii.  th 
it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that,  gen-  and'^llt 


.  11,  that  makes  it  "nicer  to  lie  in 
.trrier  boy  has  to  do  all  these 
meet  a  hundred  complications. 


erally  speaking,  newspapers  of  the  but  he  goes  singing  on  his  way,  unconscious- 
tvoe  of  the  Inland  membership  will  br  developing  a  sturdy  body,  an  alert  mind 
,  c  u  •  1.  .  “td  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  life.  I 


Announce*  Mu*ic  Fe*tivnl 


c V  .  1  .  j_i:i .  anu  “  wnoiesome  aiuiuae  lowaru  uie.  i 

be  on  a  firmer  basis  by  deliberately  am  glad  my  boy  has  a  Gazette  route.” 
increasing  the  amoimt  of  reader  ser-  •  «  • 

vice;  and  I  mean  by  that,  exclusive  Announce*  Mu*ic  Fe*tivul 

reader  service  having  to  do  with  that  ...  ,  ,  . 

territory  only,  and  then  raise  the  sub-  T^HE  eighth  ^  annual  Chicagoland 
scription  rate  to  balance  that  increase  Music  Festival,  sponsored  by  the 
in  cost.  You  will  be  giving  them  Chicago  Tribune  and  associated  news- 
more  for  their  money  and  you  virill  pai»rs,  will  be  held  in  Soldiers’  Field, 
be  more  independent  of  competition.  Chicago,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  21,  Phil 
You  will  not  be  obliged  to  pay  out  Maxwell,  director  of  the  festival,  an- 


so  much  for  selling  your  paper.”  nounced  this  week.  A  number  of 


’laical  of  the  economy  trend  in  newspapers  and  mimical  organiimUons 


the  metropolitan  field,  was  recent  ac-  have  already  sent  in  their  entries,  he 


tion  of  Detroit  newspapers  getting  to-  said.  There  is  no  entry  fee  and  self- 
ffether  and  discontinuing  motor  route  sponsorship  is  permissible.  During  the 

^  ...  -  .ri  .... _  _ _ _ l__  nnrk _ 


service  within  their  50  mile  area,  last  seven  years,  nearly  700,000  spec- 
Such  efforts  to  curtail  expenses  are  tators  have  attended  this  pageantry  of 


1  ]VT  E  R IV  ATIOIV  AL 
SERVICE 

Sydney  R.  Clarke 


significant.  As  one  circulator  puts  it:  music 
“I  can  remember  back  when  an  order 
to  cut  expenses  perhaps  meant  laying 
off  a  district  man,  a  solicitor,  or  cut-  Ton 


DAILY  BUYS  PLANE 


76,  Rue  deg  Petitg-Champs 
Parig,  France 


Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  has  purchased 


ting  the  office  force,  but  a  newspaper  a  DeHaviland  Dragon  Rapide  airplane 
discontinuing  an  established  delivery  to  carry  reporters  and  photographers 
service  indicates  need  for  greater  to  distant  scenes  of  news  breaks.  ’The 
economy.”  twin-motored  machine  capable  of  169 

It  is  too  early  to  learn  results  of  miles  an  hour  will  be  equipped  with 
the  Detroit  move,  but  circulators,  all  the  latest  devices. 


Telephone  t  Opera  66*27 
Cable  Address:  Ricantallr*  Pari:4 


Travel  Experts 


New  Tork  Representative ; 

A.  T.  Henderson  Company.  Ine. 

.■)51  Fifth  Avenue  New  Tork.  N.  Y. 

VAnderbllt  3-4700 


‘COURT  PACKING’  SUPPLEMENT 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  presented 
“The  Case  Against  Packing  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court”  in  a  24-page,  tabloid 
size  supplement  to  its  regular  issue  of 
March  30.  It  contained  news  reports, 
special  articles  and  cartoons  selected 
from  the  Post-Dispatch  from  October, 
1936,  through  March,  1937.  It  was 
printed  in  rotogravure,  the  front  and 
back  covers  being  in  colors. 


A  few  wasted  sec¬ 
onds,  repeated, 
surely  add  up 


HAS  WOMEN’S  INSTITUTE 

“niirty-five  thousand  women  from 
all  over  the  far  west  attended  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram  Woman’s 
Institute  Week,  ended  April  10,  and 
dedicated  to  “A  Fuller,  Happier  Life 
for  Every  Woman’s  Family.”  LeRoy 
Simmons,  promotion  manager,  was 
in  charge. 


Th 

§on—h 

Th 
|uy  yo 
dio  ho 
dale  ad 


IT  often  requires  200  or  more 
mat  molding  operations  to 
produce  all  the  editions  of  a 
64-page  Sunday  paper,  with 
sever^  casts  per  mat.  If  first 
casts  are  thrown  back  in  the 
pot,  the  burden  is  increased 
and  a  demand  for  more  equip¬ 
ment  follows. 


Many  papers  shorten  the 
routine  and  postpone  re-equip¬ 
ment  needs  by  using  Certified 
Mats,  whose  first  casts  are  de¬ 
pendably  good. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 


CORPORATION 
CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 


340  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 


n 
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>  When  you  want  to  adveitise— 
isend  pronto  for  the  National 
Newspaper  Representatives 

They  are  market  analysts.  sible  to  make  and  market  Koywoodie  at  all. 

j 

I  They  will  tell  you  whether  you  hove  distribu-  And  SO,  two  years  ago,  the  advertising 

^n—how  to  get  more,  agents  of  Kaufman  Bros.  &  Bondy  called  in 

-  They  tcill  tell  you  whether  their  markets  will  representatives  of  several  hundred  news- 

your  products — and  with  what  resistance —  papers,  were  advised  os  to  the  distribution 
llbo  how  to  get  dealer  cooperation  (with  point  of  their  Yello-Bole  line  at  $1.50,  $1.25  and  $1.00, 

Ifl/e  advertising),  used  small  space  twice  weekly  for 

from  17  to  34  weeks  in  some  200  dailies  and 
Take  the  cose  of  the  world  s  largest  larger  copy,  some  3,000  lines  in  all,  in  250 
pipe  manufacturers,  the  84-year  old  Kaufman  newspapers. 

pros.  &  Bondy,  Inc.,  New  York  and  London.  Yhe  "honey-caldng”  of  the  Yello-Bole  was 

Since  1850,  the  best  pipes  hove  been  made  featured;  then  the  "stem-biter";  in  '37  it  will 

ifBruyere  (briar),  the  pumpkin  shaped  root  of  be  these  again  and  the  "updraft  carburetor." 

|ii40-Year  or  older  heather  bush  that  grows  best  RESULTS— Koufanon  Bros.  &  Bondy,  Inc. 

to  barren  regions  north  of  the  Mediterranean.  soles  have  grown  20%  in  two  years  time  and 

gmitmrtT.  Rros.  &  Bondy's  Drinkless  Kay-  their  factories  are  oversold.  1937  advertising 
wodie  Pipes  have  more  than  eight  times  the  will  be  larger  —  84L,  126L  and  296L,  and  the 
combined  sales  volume  of  all  other  brands  of  list  has  been  increased  to  300  newspapers. 

Used  os  the  newspa¬ 
pers'  own  representatives 
con  tell  you  how  to  use  it, 
newspaper  space  is  the 
surest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  road  to  sales 
over  the  retail  counter. 

Whether  you  con  af¬ 
ford  large  space  or  small, 
you  con  make  it  pay  in 
newspapers.  The  pio¬ 
neering  has  all  been  done 
for  you.  Ask  any  of  the 
undersigned  to  go  into  the 
matter  with  facts  and 
figures  that  bear  upon 
your  particular  problem. 


pipes  retailing  at  $3.00  or 
lever.  But  since  only  four 
blocks  of  Bruyere  root  out 
|oi  a  hundred  ore  tough, 
jdense  and  fine  grained 
enough  for  Kcrywoodies, 
it  is  necessary  to  sell 
fifteen  at  $1.50,  twenty  at 
tl.OO,  thirty  at  50c  cmd 
twenty  at  25c  to  every  four 
loywoodies  at  $3.50  cmd 
{5.00. 

'i 

.  If  there  were  not  a 
Very  large  volume  of 
tHese  cheaper  grades  of 
pipes,  it  would  not  be  pos- 


,atest 


f  discovery  in  pipes 

CARBUBETOI 


YELLO-BOLE 

A  arw  way  of  burmne  tobacco,  which  bum*  it 
for.  cooJof.  Mid  cl— wr.  MoM  pipa  don't  have  • 
botteoi-dntft.  but  fhM  ©no  boo  preducioc  •  new 
kind  of  uneke. 

I  Worira  bkc  CMburctor  in  your  cm.  CMburdor 
tsk—  in  air  ontf  producoo  o  porfoci  mtuturm 
tot  nir  and  nnokc)  Improve!  combuation. 

S  U^OMfT  keep*  bottom  of  bowl  abaolutcly  dry. 

3  Take*  the  rawncM  out  of  any  tobacco,  make*  it 
mdd. 

4  CARMIttTM  ACTION  buraa  tobacco  evenly 
and  completely,  producinc  better  flavor. 

5  CAmUNCTOO  ACTION  keepa  smoke  cool  at 
all  times. 

Now  at  your  de^er’s  Even  a  cicarette-amoker  can 
•moke  It.  and  bke  it.  No  'breakinc-m** — bowl  is 
raked  with  real  honey,  bke  all  Yello-Bgle  Pipes. 
Oct  one  today. 


National  representatives  of  America's  g 

i 

foul  Block  and  Associates  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co..  Inc.  O'Mara  &  Onnsbee.  Inc. 

Tfcmt,  Griffith  d  Brunson.  Inc.  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Inc.  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

•  e  John  Budd  Company  J.  p.  McKinney  &  Son  Prudden.  King  &  Prudden.  Inc. 


REAT  NEWSPAPERS 

Guy  S.  Osborn.  Scolaro  &  Meeker.  Inc. 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
West-HoUiday-Mogensen  Co..  Inc. 
Williams.  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 
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BUFFALO  TIMES  SIGNS 
GUILD  CONTRACT 


Paper  I«  First  in  City  and  Ninth  of 
ScrippS'Howard  Chain  to  Sign — 
Negotiations  in  Toledo— Two 
New  Units 


The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Buffalo,  April  17, 
announced  the  signing  of  a  contract 
covering  all  full-time  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes  of  the  paper.  The 
publisher  recognizes  the  Guild  and 
agrees  that  no  employe  shall  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against  for  guild  activity. 
The  contract,  the  first  in  Buffalo  and 
the  ninth  signed  by  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  in  recent  weeks,  does  not 
provide  a  preferential  or  closed  shop. 

Provisions  of  the  contract  include: 
Minimum  wages,  $22.50  for  beginners 
and  $42.50  for  men  and  women  of 
three  years’  experience;  hours,  a  five- 
day,  40-hour  week,  to  be  effective  as 
soon  as  schedules  can  be  established; 
severance  pay  equal  to  two  weeks’ 
salary  after  the  first  year  and  one 
additional  week’s  salary  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  year,  with  death  benefits  in  the 
same  amount. 

Signers  were:  For  the  Times,  George 
H.  Lyon,  editor;  for  the  guild,  Fred 
Charles,  president,  and  Howard  Gar¬ 
nish,  secretary.  Negotiations  were 
conducted  for  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
signature. 

In  Toledo  the  executive  board  of 
the  local  guild  was  to  hold  a  second 
negotiation  session  this  week  with 
Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  in  an  dfort  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  terms  of  a  proposed  contract 
for  the  News-Bee  tmit. 

Asking  for  preferential  shop,  mini- 
mums  ranging  up  to  $50  for  five-year 
men,  restoration  of  peak  salaries,  the 
five-day  week,  dismissal  indemnity, 
overtime,  10  per  cent  increase  for 
those  not  otherwise  raised  and  other 
features,  the  board  held  its  first  con¬ 
ference  with  Mr.  Matson  two  weeks 
ago.  He  agreed  tentatively  to  some 
of  the  requests  and  refused  others. 

Several  days  later  Mr.  Matson  sub¬ 
mitted  a  set  of  counter  proposals, 
which  among  other  things  included  a 
top  minimum  of  $42.50.  Tliese  pro¬ 
posals  were  rejected  at  a  unit  meet¬ 
ing  last  week.  William  Davy,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  organizer,  is 
heading  the  negotiations  committee, 
which  includes  Joseph  J.  Flanagan  of 
the  Times,  guild  president;  Ken 
Hamel,  chairman  of  the  Blade  unit 
and  Laurence  Buttenwieser,  chairman 
of  the  News-Bee  vmit. 

First  efforts  by  the  guild  to  secure 
a  contract  in  Los  Angeles  are  being 
made  by  the  Evening  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  unit,  which  last  week  drew  up  a 
tentative  contract  and  has  submitted 
it  to  national  guild  headquarters  in 
New  York  for  approval.  Following 
notification  that  the  contract  was  be¬ 
ing  drawn  Frank  F.  Barham,  publisher 
of  the  Herald  and  Express,  notified  the 
unit  that  he  would  meet  with  guild 
representatives  when  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  the  pact. 

Early  last  week  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  offered  individual  contracts  to 
a  number  of  editorial  employes,  but 
on  protest  of  the  guild  unit  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  readi  individual  agreements 
was  stopped. 

Activities  of  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Guild  have  been  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  other  cities  within  the  county, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  unit  form^ 
at  the  Glendale  News-Press. 

A  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  unit 


a  year  ago,  but  was  discontinued  last 
August. 

A  Chicago  Daily  News  unit  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  was  or¬ 
ganized  April  16,  with  approximately 
30  mMnbers  enrolled,  giving  guild  unit 
representation  on  all  local  daily  news¬ 
papers,  with  exception  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Robert  Flaherty,  copyreader, 
was  chosen  temporary  chairman  of 
the  Daily  News  unit 


SOUL-SEARCHING  NEEDED, 
SAYS  MILTON 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


ELEANOR  PATTERSON 
LEASES  THE  HERALD 


Present  Publisher  to  Operate  Wash¬ 
ington  Paper  Independent  of  Hearst 
Chain  for  Term  Reported  to 
Be  6  to  8  Years 


Eleanos  Pattesson 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20 — The 
Washington  Herald,  has  been  leased 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst  to  its 
present  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  Patterson,  it 
was  announced 
this  week. 

Almost  ten 
years  ago,  Mrs. 
Patterson  first 
began  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Mr. 
Hearst  either  to 
purchase  or  lease 
the  morning  pa¬ 
per.  After  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  San 
Simeon,  she  fin¬ 
ally  persuaded  the  publisher  to  lease. 

While  Mrs.  Patterson  declined  to 
state  the  tenure  of  this  arrangement, 
it  was  imderstood  that  lease  would 
run  between  6  to  8  years.  She  also 
declined  to  discuss  the  financial  ar- 
rang«nent  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Hearst. 

Under  the  lease  Mrs.  Patterson  will 
have  full  editorial  and  business  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Herald,  which  will  be  op¬ 
erated  independently  of  the  Hearst 
chain. 

She  said  that  it  was  her  hope  to 
eventually  build  a  new  plant  for  the 
Herald,  for  both  the  Times  and  the 
Herald  occupy  the  same  building  and 
use  the  same  presses  at  the  present. 
There  are  no  personnel  changes  con¬ 
templated  for  the  present,  she  said. 

In  August,  1930,  Mrs.  Patterson  was 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  and  later  became  its  publisher. 

The  Herald’s  circulation  at  that  time 
was  61,000  daily  and  122,000  Simday. 
Under  Mrs.  Patterson’s  management, 
it  has  climbed  to  its  present-day  fig¬ 
ure  of  115,000  daily  and  225,000  Sim¬ 
day. 

As  for  the  future,  the  lessee  indi¬ 
cated  that  she  hopes  eventually  to 
purchase  the  paper. 

“However,  at  this  time  Mr.  Hearst 
does  not  desire  to  sell  the  Herald,  and 
so  I  am  taking  it  over  on  a  lease  ar¬ 
rangement,”  she  said.  “I  will  have 
complete  freedom  of  management.” 


and  fear,  and  our  readers’  demand  for 
realistic  interpretation  of  the  stream 
of  news  is  thoroughly  understandable. 
They  want  to  know — they  have  the 
right  to  know — what  is  really  going 
on;  to  get  some  sense  of  the  moving 
current  rather  than  the  surface  eddies. 

“As  we  look  about  the  world  to¬ 
day,  we  can  hardly  escape  shuddering 
at  the  slavery  of  the  press  in  such 
countries  as  Russia,  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many.  This  is  something  that  must 
not  come  in  these  United  States,  for 
a  free  press  is  an  indispensable  p>art 
of  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.  But  let  us  be  sure  that  we 
ourselves  in  the  press  seek  to  free 
it  from  the  internal  despotisms  of  our 
own  contrivance  at  the  same  time 
that  we  resist  such  external  dangers. 

“Some  enemies  of  the  freedom  of 


TENNESSEAN  PAPER4 
HEADED  BY  EVANS 

Insurance  Executive  to  Devote  Lu^  ' 
Part  of  Time  to  Publitki^ 
Duties,  Commutinf  to  Balti- 

more  by  Plane  I 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  19— Sillir 
Evans,  chairman  of  the  board  of  1 
rectors  of  the  Maryland  Casui 
Ccxnpany,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  former 
Texas  newspa¬ 
perman  and  avi¬ 
ation  executive, 
yesterday  as¬ 
sumed  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  papers, 
consisting  of  the 
Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  morning 
and  Sunday,  and 
the  Evening  Ten¬ 
nessean,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  presi- 


I 


StLLiMAN  Etui 


the  press  are  in  the  press  itself.  These  j  *  *  ..u  m  »t 

are  the  men  who  ignore  the  public  Tennessean  Newspaper 

trusteeship  of  their  institution,  who  ’  ^  ennessro  corpora  ion  recentlr 


give  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  who 
deal  in  half-truths  or  whole  lies, 
whether  about  government,  political 
parties,  labor  and  capital,  or  about 
the  poor  helpless  individual  caught 
in  the  hideous  glare  of  some  news 
event.  Such  men  put  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  end  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“We  must  never  forget,  we  who 
are  responsible  for  the  shape  and  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  daily  print,  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  carries  with  it  and 
implies  intelligent  public  service  by 
the  press.  We  must  never  forget  that 
this  freedom  is  in  the  Constitution, 
not  only  as  personal  safeguard  for  us 
who  wish  to  write  without  censor  or 
priscHi  cell:  even  more  is  it  there  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  who  make 
this  nation — those  teeming  millions 
whose  woes  we  must  describe;  to 
whose  hopes  we  must  hearken;  whose 
minds  we  must  inform  and  whose 
spirit  we  must  arouse  for  the  forward 
march  to  an  American  both  secure 
and  free.” 


MRS.  M.  P.  SEYMOUR  DIES 

Mrs.  Martha  Palmer  Seymour,  wi¬ 
dow  of  J.  S.  Sesonour,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  from 
1890  to  1897  and  again  from  1918  to 
1920,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  and  one-time 
publisher  of  the  old  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser,  died  April  18. 
She  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  Jane.  One  of  the  sons,  Ed¬ 
ward  P.,  is  with  the  Crowell  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side.  The  other  son,  Theodore  P., 
was  an  assistant  manager  of  the  ANPA 
and  is  now  with  Husband  and 
Thomas,  advertising  agency.  Mrs. 
Seymour  was  the  sister  of  L.  B.  Pal¬ 
mer,  general  manager  of  the  ANPA. 


FRAZIER  TITUS  RAIFORD 


JULIAN  ERWIN  HOWELL 

Julian  EIrwin  Howell,  29,  youngest 


chartered  in  Nashville. 

Mr.  Evans  did  not  disclose  his  plastl 
for  details  of  the  operation  of  th 
newspapers  and  after  making  his  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  was  in  control  tat 
the  properties  left  by  plane  for  Balti¬ 
more  and  New  York  to  attend  tb 
convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

In  discussing  his  own  plans  witl. 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  correspondent ' 
he  said  that  he  would  retain  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  th . 
Maryland  Casualty  Company  to  whid 
he  was  elected  last  January  after  serv¬ 
ing  four  years  as  president  of  tha: 
company. 

He  indicated  that  he  would  devoti 
a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  newspapers,  but  would  ak 
spend  part  of  each  week  in  Baltimw 
attending  to  his  duties  there. 

“I  fly  all  the  time,  you  know,”  he< 
said.  “And  I  can  leave  here  afta 
lunch  and  be  in  Baltimore  for  dinnei. 
any  day  just  as  I  am  doing  today.’* 
Rapid  h^  been  the  rise  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  newspaper  world  of  this  pub¬ 
lisher  who  at  43  assumes  control  of] 
the  Tennessean  newspapers. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  he 
was  bom  in  a  parsonage  in  Texas 
April  2,  1894.  His  first  connection 
with  the  newspaper  business  was  as  1 1 
country  printer  with  the  Worth  Rec¬ 
ord,  published  in  Fort  Worth.  Lateil 
he  was  with  the  United  Press  and| 
International  News  Service  in  Chi-j 
cago  and  New  York.  Then  he  re-  - 
tumed  to  his  native  state  to  work  out 
the  Dallas  News  and  the  Ft.  Worthi 
Star-Telegram.  On  the  latter  papa 
he  had  wide  experience  in  various  d^- 
partments  and  for  a  time  served  ast 
Washington  correspondent.  » 

In  1927,  he  left  the  newspaper  fielc 
to  become  one  of  the  organizers  of 
Southern  Air  Transport,  one  of  th 
companies  out  of  which  Americari 
Airlines  was  developed.  He  later  wasl 
a  vice-president  of  American  Airlines: 


Frazier  Titus  Raiford,  64,  editor  and  ,  *  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  rt 

publisher  of  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-  now  headed  by  his  fellow  Texan,  Lj 
Journal  for  17  years  and  regarded  as  Smith. 


son  of  the  late  Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  edi-  one  of  Alabama’s  outstanding  news- 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  died  in  papermen,  died  late  Monday  at  a 


an  Atlanta  hospital,  April  19,  follow¬ 
ing  a  nasal  operation.  Mr.  Howell 
attended  Culver  Military  Academy 
and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
and  then  entered  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness.  A  year  ago  he  disposed  of  his 
business  to  make  a  trip  around  the 
world.  Illness  forced  him  to  abandon 
plans  to  resume  his  business  career 


last  February.  Survivors  are  a  son, 
of  the  Knoxville  Newspaper  guild  has  Julian  Howell,  Jr.,  and  three  brothers, 
been  formed  with  Barney  Ballard  of  Major  Clark  Howell,  publisher  of  the 


Birmingham  hospital  following  a 
lengthy  illness.  Mr.  Raiford  has  been 
editor  of  the  Times-Joumal  since 
March  1,  1920,  was  a  former  owner 
of  the  ^Ima  Times,  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  1914  prior  to  its  merger,  was 
bom  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Nov. 
1,  1872.  After  being  graduated  with 
a  law  degree  from  Mississippi  A.  & 
M.  College  and  practicing  law  in 
Senatobia,  Miss.,  for  seven  years,  he 
purchased  the  Senatobia  Democrat. 


In  1932,  he  left  the  aviation  industrvi 
and  was  later  appointed  fourth  as-ji 
sistant  postmaster  general  by  Presi-| 
dent  Roosevelt.  In  1933,  he  was| 
elected  president  of  the  Marylawi 
Casualty  Company. 

Mr.  Evans  is  married  and  has  twej 
sons,  Silliman,  Jr.,  12,  and  Amon  C,  3 
With  Mr.  Evans  as  publisher  of  the 
Tennessean  papers,  Nashville’s  news¬ 
papers  now  are  headed  by  two 
the  youngest  men  in  the  nation  to  bec 
in  charge  of  metropolitan  newsp^)^t 
Mr.  Evans  is  43  and  James  G.  Stahl- r 


the  reportorial  staff  as  president.  A  Constitution,  and  Albert  and  Comer  He  served  in  the  Spanish-American  man,  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Bo»-l 
Journal  unit  was  organized  more  than  Howell.  War  as  a  major.  ncr,  is  barely  a  year  older. 


Well,  ril  TeU  You 

— - By  BOgBUENB 

Almost  every  il«y.  I  git  letters  from  friends  of  mins  ssytn* 
they  hope  1  won't  chsnB:e.  I  lest  want  to  say,  3rou  don't  have 
to  worry  about  that.  1  see  'nuff  silly  examples  of  people  who  have 
changed  to  make  me  keep  my  feet  on  the  ground. 

There  used  to  be  a  ^irl  that  used  to  live  in  the  same  flat 
buildin*  with  us  and  I  thought  she  was«r.ne  of  the  finest  girls  I 
ever  saw.  Her  sweetheart  was  a  chauffeur  and  he  used  to  call 


er/ 


fi  on  her  on  nis  oays  off  and  she  d  sit  up  ii^  uf  df 

Is  and  honk  the  horn  loudly  and  all  the  i 

}*•  would  run  down  and  git  In  this  big  r  Jf  fj 

[w  around  the  block  or  maj^  out  in  the  r  /  / 

^  Well,  one  day  this  chauffeur  tntre  JK  / 

F  boss  liked  her  and  married  her  and  the  / 

«(•  girl,  but  he  lost  his  job,  too.  1 

other  day  at  the  Automobile  Show  .'in 4  / 

gyt  She  said  "I  vrant  a  'town  car*  \  / 

iis>  off  completely  from  the  chauffcur.*J^6>^  /  y 
rwt  five  me  one  of  those  loud,  vulgar  /  /i 

The  salesman  said  "What  part/ /  /I 
■st  like?"  and.ahe  said  *‘Can't  you  / 

Hi  •eei.T"  i^/  / 


1-  ml  G.  w.  ^  ^0’  rl.  » 


FRONT  PAGE  STUFF 


A  brief  five  months  ago  ESQUIRE  FEATURES,  INC., 
introduced  a  new  American  humorist  to  newspaper 
readers  in  Bob  Burns  of  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  Since 
then  203  newspapers  have  bought  (newspaper  editors 
buy,  they  are  «o/  sole/  features)  Burns’  daily  funny  story. 

Bob  Burns  is  now  appearing  on  the  front  pages  of  more 
newspapers  than  any  other  syndicate  feature  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  there  is  only  one  reason — it’s  Front  Page  Stuffl 
On  a  newspaper  Front  Page  is  "Tops.”  Only  the  best 
and  most  interesting  news  goes  there — and  very  few 
features. 

If  you  will  read  these  typical  Burns  stories  you  will 
readily  understand  why  203  newspaper  editors  have 
bought  them  and  why  a  majority  of  them  think  they  are 
Front  Page  Stuff. 

Esquire  Features,  inc. 


ft  b„,  •?  mu'"  bZ'Of,  “ 

'  ^**''^^*  *'^**'’  -i 
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PRESS  WILL  FIGHT 
CURB  ON  FREEDOM 

ElUha  Hanton,  ANPA  Counsel,  Says 
Publishers  Will  Go  to  Jail  Rather 
Than  Submit  to  Any  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Freedom 

Newspaper  publLsliers  will  go  to 
jail  rather  than  submit  to  any  sort  of 
regulation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  in  an  interview  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Hanson,  in  discussing  the 
Supreme  Coiul  decision  on  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act,  said,  “all  publishers  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  where  they  go  from  here 
in  the  light  of  the  Wagner  decisions.” 

Speaking  sharply  of  Justice  Owen 
J.  Roberts,  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Morris  Watson  case 
against  the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  continued: 

“I  think  there  is  justifiable  resent¬ 
ment  at  some  of  the  ill-advised  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  Justice  Roberts.  This 
language  was  unnecessary.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  in  the  last  i>aragraph 
or  two  of  his  opinion  to  slam  the 
newspapers  and  press  associations. 

“Newspaper  publishers  flatly  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  statements  in  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Roberts’  majority  opinion,  that 
the  newspaper  business  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  Government. 

“They  are  not  out  looking  for  any 
trouble  either  with  the  Government 
or  any  group  of  employes  or  anybody 
else.  But  if  there  is  any  attempt  to 
regulate  the  newspaper  business  by 
any  agency  of  Government,  either 
State  or  Federal,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
restrain  it  in  its  fimction  of  gathering 
or  disseminating  of  information,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  publishers  will  go 
to  jafl  before  they  will  submit  to  that 
kind  of  regulation.” 

Mr.  Hanson  continued  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  AP’s  reinstatement  of 
Watson: 

“The  court  having  decided  that  the 
Wagner  Act  was  constitutional  and 
that  the  AP  was  in  interestate  com¬ 
merce,  the  only  logical  thing  was  to 
reinstate  Watson. 

“We  have  got  to  recognize  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  as  the  law  of  the  land  at  this 
time.  We  all  hope  it  will  turn  out  for 
the  best  But  nobody  knows  for  sime. 

“Under  the  decision,  one  must  con¬ 
clude  that  whatever  ri^ts  are  granted 
to  an  Mnploye  imder  Secti<m  7  of  the 
Wagner  Act  must  be  realized  in  a 
lawful  manner. 

“It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  wnploye  group  is  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  or  any  other  or¬ 
ganization,  the  AP  decision  does  not 
give  such  organization  any  right  to 
demand  adherence  to  any  principles 
whicdi  mi^t  conflict  with  an  em¬ 
ploye’s  loyalty  to  his  employer. 

“If  the  facts  show  sudi  a  conflict, 
then  the  employer  can  discharge  the 
employe  for  those  activities  which 
conflict  with  his  loyalty.  I  hope  that 
situation  does  not  arise. 

“I  hope  any  organization  of  em¬ 
ployes  that  has  to  do  business  with  a 
newspaper  publisher  will  not  have  any 
outside  loyalties  that  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  loyalty  to  the  newspaper. 

“The  decision  has  cleared  away  a  lot 
of  cobwebs.  If  there  is  a  reasonable 
approach  on  the  part  of  both  parties, 
many  disputes  will  be  obviated. 

“But  if  one  party  or  the  other  wants 
to  use  the  decision  as  propaganda  or 
agitation  to  further  its  own  aims,  then 
you  have  a  series  of  headaches  ahead.” 

APPOINTED  REPRESENTATIVE 
A.  E.  Clayden,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
and  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  representative  of  the  Point 
Pleasant  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Register. 


TO  ISSUE  ANNUAL  GUIDE 

The  annual  American  Tourist  Guide 
section  of  the  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  will  be 
published  in  Paris,  May  9.  The  guide 
to  America  is  distributed  throughout 
Europe  with  the  Paris  Herald. 

4.A  SPEAKERS  WILL 
DISCUSS  PUBLIC 

Moley,  Luce,  Cornell,  and  John  An¬ 
derson  on  Open  Session  Program 
— Closed  Meeting  First  Day, 
Sports  Afterward 

Raymond  Moley,  editor  of  News- 
Week  and  political  commentator; 
Henry  Luce,  publisher  of  Time,  For¬ 
tune  and  Life;  John  Anderson,  dra¬ 
matic  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal;  and  Paul  Cornell,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Association,  will 
speak  at  the  Friday  morning  session 
for  members  and  guests  at  the  twen¬ 
tieth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  to  be  held  at  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  April 
29,  30  and  May  1. 

This  is  the  only  open  speaking  ses¬ 
sion  planned,  the  program  putting 
new  emphasis  on  sports  and  fellow¬ 
ship.  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
will  be  devoted  to  golf  and  tennis 
tournaments,  and  other  sports  such 
as  swimming,  riding,  etc. 

Friday  evening  will  be  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  dinner,  but  here  again 
there  will  be  no  serious  speaking. 
The  program  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  media  men  instead  of  agency 
men. 

The  agency  men’s  own  serious  work 
will  be  done  on  the  first  day  of  the 
convention,  in  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  closed  to  all  but  members. 

This  year’s  conv^tion  celebrates  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Four-A. 

The  public’s  attitude  toward  adver¬ 
tising,  and  its  likes  and  dislikes,  will 
be  the  topic  of  Friday’s  open  session. 
Mr.  Moley,  an  early  member  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  will  deal 
with  current  problems  of  wide  public 
interest,  including  the  social  respon¬ 
sibility  of  advertising.  Mr.  Luce, 
making  one  of  his  rare  public  appear¬ 
ances,  will  talk  about  what  interests 
people  in  these  days  of  frequently 
changing  tastes  and  how  he  deter¬ 
mines  what  interests  them  most. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  expected  to  tell 
the  agency  m«i  and  their  guests  what 
the  public  seems  to  like  in  showman¬ 
ship,  its  taste  in  plays,  in  pictures  and 
in  radio  programs. 

Mr.  Cornell,  looked  upon  by  adver¬ 
tising  agency  men  as  one  of  the  ablest 
copywriters  of  their  industry,  will 
discuss  the  public’s  attitude  toward 
advertising. 


FORMING  FOURTH  ESTATE  CLUB 

At  an  organization  meeting  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  Club  held  in  the  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Wednesday  evening  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  pro¬ 
pose  club  were  explained  by  the 
temporary  officers.  Men  on  the  staffs 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  and  advertising  agencies,  and 
former  newspaper  men  engaged  in 
publicity  work,  are  eligible.  Tempo¬ 
rary  officers  are:  Leslie  H.  Allen,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Motor,  chairman;  Henry 
C.  Caron  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  secretary;  and  Judge  Charles 
A.  Oberwager,  treasimer. 

GETS  GOGGLE  ACCOUNT 

Charles  H.  Foster,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Spectacle  Company, 
New  York,  manufactiu-er  of  patented 
Azurine  goggles,  has  appointed  Kim¬ 
ball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  Inc.,  New 
York,  advertising  agency  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 


ANPA  CONVENTION 
HAS  MANY  EXHIBITS 

Jade  Room  Contained  Large  King 
Feature*  Display  Featuring  Ripley 
— Several  Other  Interesting 
Displays 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
was  surrounded  again  this  year  by 
many  exhibits  in  the  Astor  Gallery 
and  the  Jade  Room. 

The  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising 
as  usual  had  its  large  headquarters  at 
the  end  of  the  Astor  Gallery  on  the 
third  floor.  The  bureau  displayed  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  committee  in  charge. 
Various  promotion  campaigns  and 
charts  to  help  members  promote 
newspapers  as  an  advertising  medium 
were  also  posted. 

The  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  ex¬ 
hibit  showed  the  11  winners  of  the 
promotion  contest  recently  judged. 
Samples  of  the  winning  advertise¬ 
ments  and  the  two  cups  which  are 
awarded  were  displayed. 

The  Huebner  Laboratories’  exhibit 
had  a  large  display  of  its  color  re¬ 
production  system,  showing  the  stages 
from  the  full  color  original  to  the 
finished  product.  A  color  atlas  was 
shown  with  about  15,000  various 
shades  of  color  each  with  its  own 
identification  number  telling  the  story 
of  the  component  colors.  A  “colorval 
huemeter”  also  was  displayed. 

Consolidated  Publishers  had  a  booth 
in  the  Astor  Gallery  in  which  they 
featured  the  Standard  American  En¬ 
cyclopedia.  Cuneo  Press  which  pub¬ 
lishes  these  books  exhibited  its  other 
books  and  Neo-Graure,  a  subsidiary 
of  Cuneo,  had  a  display  there. 

The  Linger  Syn^cate’s  booth  pre¬ 
sented  “four  feature  hits  of  1937” 
which  included  Boake  Carter’s  col¬ 
umn,  “But — ,”  and  James  Montgomery 
Flagg’s  paintings  titled,  “Us.”  Other 
Ledger  features  were  displayed. 

The  cooking  school  service.  Home 
Economics,  also  in  the  Astor  Gallery, 
featured  testimonials  and  title  lines 
from  newspapers  it  has  served. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  gallery,  NEA 
Service  had  several  life-sized  cut-outs 
of  the  Dionne  quintuplets.  On  each 
side  revolving  machines  showed  Acme 
Newspictures  and  another  side  dis¬ 
play  featured  Acme  Telephoto  pic¬ 
tures. 

In  the  Jade  Room,  King  Features 
Syndicate  had  its  annxial  display  cen¬ 
tering  about  Robert  Ripley’s  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not”  theme.  Enlarged 
drawings  of  Ripley’s  work  covered 
one  wall  and  sever^  show  cases  con¬ 
tained  curiosities  that  he  has  col¬ 
lected  in  his  travels.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  were  constructed  booths, 
each  one  to  center  attraction  on  some 
King  activity.  In  these  were  located 
International  News  Service,  Univer¬ 
sal  Service,  International  News  Photos, 
Central  Press  Association,  and  other 
departments  of  King  Features  in¬ 
cluding  fiction,  women’s,  comics,  and 
Crossley  poll. 

Just  outside  of  the  ANPA  meeting 
rooms  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  had  a  display  of  its  machine  for 
photographing  newspapers  on  small 
film  for  preservation  in  libraries.  The 
small  film  can  be  put  in  an  enlarger 
to  show  the  paper  on  a  screen  where 
it  can  be  read.  The  process  elimi¬ 
nates  large  bulky  bound  voliunes. 
This  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

The  Elliott  Addressing  Machine 
Company  also  had  a  small  display 
there  with  one  of  its  machines  in  ex¬ 
hibition  operation. 

On  the  fourth  floor  the  Matrix  Con¬ 
trast  Service  and  the  Lang-Worth 
Feature  Programs,  Inc.,  also  had  ex¬ 
hibits. 


fFhcU  Our  Reculerg  Sav 

PATENT  CLAIMS  NOT  REJECTQ 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  We  feel  ti 
the  article  entitled  “Patent  Case 
tied”  on  page  42  of  your  April 
issue  is  distinctly  misleading  in  seJj 
eral  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arUcle  implje, 
that  all  of  the  claims  in  our  paten 
application  have  been  rejected, 
is  not  the  case  as  many  of  them  wet. 
not  concerned  in  the  interferwice  i 
all.  In  the  second  place,  it  convex 
the  impression  that  a  patent  has  bee 
issued  to  Cline  covering  “the  methoii 
of  making  a  paster  by  turning  the  ir.| 
coming  roll  up  to  speed  by  eontaci 
with  the  expiring  web  *  ♦  •  and  maiJ 
ing  the  paster  in  a  simple  manner, 1 
whereas  no  patent  has  as  yet  bej 
issued  to  Cline  on  this,  and  furtheri 
more,  his  application  does  not  broadiil 
cover  the  accelerating  of  the  new  rol 
to  speed  by  contact  with  the  expirirJ 
web,  but  is  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
adhesive  on  the  roll  when  so  speedej 
up,  this  adhesive  to  be  moistened  jiE» 
prior  to  making  the  splice  on  the  w«J 

In  the  third  place,  if  a  device  diould 
be  manufactured  by  anyone  contain, 
ing  the  feature  covered  by  the  decisioa 
it  would  in  turn  be  covered  by 
claims  of  an  earlier  Hoe  patent  Nc 
1.904,571,  which  broadly  covers  ac¬ 
celerating  the  new  roll  by  the  pull  c: 
the  expiring  web  and  treating  the  wee 
end  of  the  new  roll  inunediately  be¬ 
fore  making  the  splice,  to  make  :i 
sticky,  either  by  applying  wet  glue  o: 
by  moistening  dry  glue  previousl< 
applied  to  the  web  end. 

In  the  interests  of  accuracy,  we  beJ 
lieve  that  we  are  justified  in  requeaJ 
ing  that  this  correction  be  pubMef 
by  you. 

H.  M.  Tillinghast. 

Vice-President,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inj 


CARRIERS  VISIT  NEW  YORK 

Twenty-five  carrier  boyrs  were  tb 
guests  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  In¬ 
ning  Post  recently  on  a  wedeend  tri| 
to  New  York  for  their  good  work  ii 
sales. 


WE  HAVE  BUYERS 
DESIRING  : 
PAPERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW  YORK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OHIO 

INDIANA 

VIRGINIA 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
FLORIDA 


We  will  handle  the  sale  of  yow  ^ 
newspaper  property  in  a  prompt.  , 
confidential  manner  without  public  [ 
fanfare.  ^ 

•  Specialists  la  Dailies  Oaiy  * 

NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY,  Prw. 

1707  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y- 

Telephone  BRyant  9-0460 


Herbert  Marshall  says: 

. .  a  light  smoke  is  a  joy 
_ _ _  to  the  throat 


Before  I  came  over  to  this  country 
an  English  cigarette  appealed  to  me 
because  it  tvas  firmly  packed.  In 
America  I  tried  various  popular 
brands  looking  for  the  same  virtue. 
Lucky  Strike  led  all  the  rest.  And 
ivhat*s  more — I  soon  discovered  that 
Luckies  were  a  light  smoke  and  a 
positive  joy  to  the  throat.” 


HERBERT  MARSHALL 
FAMOUS  RKO  RADIO  PICTURES’  STAR 


x\n  independent  survey  was  made  recently  among 
professional  men  and  women  —  lawyers,  doctors,  lec¬ 
turers,  scientists,  etc.  Of  those  who  said  they  smoke 
cigarettes,  more  than  87%  stated  they  personally  prefer 
a  light  smoke. 

Mr.  Marshall  verifies  the  wisdom  of  this  preference, 
and  so  do  other  leading  artists  of  the  radio,  stage, 
screen  and  opera.  Their  voices  are  their  fortunes.  That^s 
why  so  many  of  them  smoke  Luckies.  You,  too,  can 
have  the  throat  protection  of  Luckies— a  light  smoke. 


Y®*  free  of  certain  harsh  irritants  removed  by  the  exclusive  THE  FINEST  TOBACCOS  — 

mpt. 

.bsc  process  'Tt’s  Toasted*\  Luckies  are  gentle  on  the  throat.  "THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROP” 


f  • 


A  Light  Smoke 


LY. 


,  Toasted”- Your  Throat  Protection 

1 


AGAINST  IRRITATION-AGAINST  COUGH 


Copyright  1037.  Tlie  American  Tobacco  Company 


112— CLASSIFIED 


Editor  Si  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 


Hundreds  of  Methods  Now  Used 

to  Make  Public  Want  Ad  Conscious 


By  D.  B.  Barnhart 

r'  has  only  been  in  the  past  few 
years  that  promotion  for  classified 
advertising  has  turned  from  cut  and 
dried  linage  figures,  making  compari¬ 
sons  with  figures  of  previous  years  or 
with  a  competitor’s  figures,  to  other 
channels.  Now  classified  is  brou^t 
before  the  reading  public  in  many 
and  devious  ways,  with  a  variety  of 
copy  being  used.  Result  stories,  now, 
and,  according  to  many  authorities, 
always  have  been,  the  best  method  of 
promoting  want  ads,  but  outlets  other 
than  newspapers  are  using  this  pro¬ 
motion. 

Recently,  classified  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  in  hundreds  of  ways.  Methods 
are  being  used  to  make  all  classes  of 
people  want  ad  conscious,  whether 
they  are  classified  readers  or  not 
Classified  managers  might  tie  in  their 
own  promotion  with  this  new  trend 
of  presentation  and  reach  a  new 
brandi  of  classified  users. 

During  the  past  month  the  writer 
has  noted  the  following  instances 
where  classified  want  ads  have  been 
brou^t  before  the  public. 

The  radio.  Jack  Benny  and  Fred 
Allen,  two  comedians  who  command 
the  largest  air  audiences  make  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  want  ads  in  their 
^its,  generally  with  reference  to  in¬ 
serting  an  ad  to  fulfill  a  want  or 
telling  of  the  results  of  an  ad. 

Comic  Strips.  At  some  time  or 
other  most  of  the  strip  artists  (not 
the  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  type)  make  refer¬ 
ence  to  classified.  Surveys  show  that 
the  comics,  spot  and  panel  types,  are 
read  most  by  the  largest  number  of 
readers.  This  reference  to  classified 
reaches  millions  of  non-users  of  clas¬ 
sified. 

Columnists.  Without  question  the 
late  Arthur  Brisbane  was  the  cham¬ 
pion  in  promoting  the  use  of  classified 
ads.  Paragrai^  after  paragraph  of  his 
“Today”  column  was  devoted  to  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  the  use  of  want  ads. 
Walter  Winchell,  read  by  millions, 
refers  to  want  ads  many  times.  Roger 
W.  Babson,  B.  C.  Forbes  and  other 
writers  send  throu^  thousands  of 
words  each  year  pertaining  to  classi¬ 
fied.  Their  readers  are  legion. 

Stage.  Many  skits  and  scenes  on  the 
legitimate  stage  have  been  built 
around  a  want  ad.  One  of  the  most 
forceful  methods  of  its  application  was 
in,  “As  Ihousands  Cheer,”  (which 
turned  them  away  by  the  thousands). 
Every  scene  in  this  musical  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  want  ad  curtain. 

Screen.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
feet  of  film  have  been  shown  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  screens  all  over  the  country 


in  which  want  ads  were  mentioned  or 
shown.  Close-ups  of  many  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  descriptive  ads  have  been 
read  by  millions  of  theatre  goers. 

Magazines.  Short  stories  and  fea¬ 
ture  articles  in  numerous  popular 
magazines  of  vast  circulation  have 
dealt  with  want  ads. 

Novels.  Quite  a  number  of  writers 
have  built  their  plots  about  the  humble 
want  ad  and  made  very  presentable 
stories,  some  of  them  best  sellers. 

It  behooves  the  wide-awake  classi¬ 
fied  manager  to  take  advantage  of 
this  world  wide  presentation  of  his 
product,  tie  it  in  with  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  paper  and  public  acceptance 
of  classifi^  in  his  locality  will  soon 
be  a  thing  taken  for  granted.  This 
persistent  hammering  away  to  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  will  soon  make 
every  individual  turn  immediately  to 
classified  for  the  fulfillment  of  every 
want  and  need. 


^hoti  lakeA 


WHEN  Myron  Weiss,  now  one  of 
the  editors  of  Time  magazine, 
was  a  cub  he  was  Cleveland’s  best 
picture  chaser.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  photographers  were  few  and  the 
newspapers  depended  on  wheedling 
divorcees  and  hammer  slayers  into 
parting  with  one  of  the  old  cabinet 
size  pictures  laid  away  in  the  cedar 
chest. 

Weiss,  on  Cleveland  News,  watched 
a  cub  from  Western  Reserve  go  out 
to  get  a  picture  from  a  woman  one 
day  and  come  back  empty  handed. 
Ihe  lad  politely  asked  for  it,  was 
firmly  refused,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do  next,  gave  up  and  came  back  to 
the  office. 

“I’ll  ^ow  you,”  said  Weiss,  and 
taking  the  disconsolate  cub  back  to 
the  woman,  he  began  a  selling  argu¬ 
ment.  ’The  woman,  however,  was  a 
tartar.  Having  elected  himself  to  the 
role  of  teadier  Weiss  stayed  with  it. 
He  begged,  he  argued,  he  threatened. 
Finally  he  said  to  the  woman;  “I’li 
give  you  one  more  chance.  Do  I  get 
it?”  The  woman  said  he  didn’t.  Weiss 
turned  to  the  cub.  “Go  get  me  a 
policeman,”  he  said.  The  lad  promptly 
strode  away  down  to  the  comer  of 
Euclid  Avenue.  Weiss  thou^t  for  a 
moment  that  the  bluff  would  work. 
Suddmly  he  looked  up,  and  here  was 
his  cub— and  a  policeman. 

Just  to  keep  picture  chasing  on  a 
high  plane  in  Cleveland,  Weiss’  city 
editor  let  the  two  of  them  explain 
their  own  way  out  of  their  difficulty. 
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ROEDING  &  ARNOLD 

INCOlPOtATfB 

m  tEXlNCTON  A^TNIX.  N.  TF.LEPHONE  ASkUnd  44S31 


Do  Your  People  Travel? 

Of  Course  They  Do! 

SHIPBOARD 

PHOTOS 

of 

Your  Prominent  Citizens 
sailing  or  arriving 

$3  —  per  assignment 
exclusive  to  you 

WIRE: 

ELLA  BARNETT 

Photos 

44$  West  22nJ  St  New  York  City 
(Est.  June,  1927) 


A  WOMAN  correspondent  for  the 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  sent  in  a 
two-column  yam  about  a  tea  given 
a  prominent  lady  in  her  town,  and  the 
editor  boiled  it  down  to  seven  para¬ 
graphs. 

Promptly  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
correspondent  (who  is  paid  space 
rates)  regretting  that  the  entire  ac- 
coimt  had  not  been  published  because, 
“the  tea  was  the  most  elaborate  in 
years,  with  engraved  invitations  and 

all,  and  Mrs.  - ,  the  honoree, 

is  a  member  of  (me  of  our  best-known 
families  who  loves  publicity,”  etc.,  etc. 

Hie  editor  tossed  the  letter  aside  on 
the  copy  desk  where  it  beiiame  mixed 
with  live  copy,  and  while  he  was  out 
at  lundi  the  lx>y  himg  it  on  the  live 
hook — and  that  aftemixm  it  appeared 
in  the  stxnety  (xilumns. 

Hie  boner  was  spotted  and  killed — 
but  not  until  half  the  edition  was  on 
the  way  to  surrounding  towns. 

Hie  editor  is  still  on  an  indefinite 
fishing  trip. 

Edito*  &  PuBLiSHEK  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

Jamaica  Daily  Demurs 
At  Arbitration  Atvard 

The  arbitration  committee  of  three 
clerg5Tnen  organized  April  10  in  the 
strike  of  the  64  editorial  employes  of 
the  Long  Island  Press  in  Jamaica, 
recommended  April  20  that  the  strik¬ 
ers,  members  of  the  newspaper  guild, 
receive  all  their  demands,  including 
the  preferential  shop — excepting  wage 
s(;ales  which  were  only  granted  in  part. 
However,  the  attorney  for  the  man¬ 
agement,  Cffiarles  Goldman,  met  with 
the  arbitration  board  and  representa¬ 


tives  of  the  guild  Wednesday  after- 
noon  and  charged  that  the  ruling 
contained  errors  in  that  it  omitted 
and  changed  some  things  that  had 
been  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties  prior  to  arbitration.  Ihe 
board  was  expected  to  answer  Thurs¬ 
day  morning. 

Hie  award  includes  a  40-hour,  five- 
day  week,  reinstatement  of  all  steers, 
dismissal  of  strike  breakers,  severance 
pay,  and  minimum  wages.  The  board 
refused  to  rule  on  the  justification  of 
the  strike. 

Philip  Hochstein,  editor  of  the  Press, 
stated  that  the  ruling  was  acceptable 
to  the  management  except  that  the 
arbitration  board  failed  to  rule  on 
questions  submitted  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  that  several  ffiings  on  whidi 
the  guild  and  the  Press  had  agreed  had 
been  changed  in  wording. 

Meanwhile,  in  Queens  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Jamaica,  the  Flushing 
North  Shore  Journal  is  still  presenting 
its  case  to  obtain  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  four  imions  which 
have  been  on  strike  there  since  No¬ 
vember.  T.  Harold  Forbes  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  on  the  stand  giving  testi¬ 
mony  and  several  advertisers  whose 
stores  had  been  picketed  have  been 
called  as  witnesses.  One  advertis» 
stated  that  he  had  been  threatened, 
but  by  a  non-striker  in  a  group  of 
strikers  who  entered  his  store.  About 
20  witnesses  have  been  called  by  the 
newspaper  management. 


OPENS  ROCHESTER  OFFICE 

Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives.  New  York 
City,  has  opened  an  offi(;e  in  Rochester 
in  Linixiln  Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  with 
Josefffi  R.  Greenaway  in  charge. 


is  well  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Combined 
Circus,  its  New  York  newspaper  friends  and  its  press 
men — Roland  Butler,  Dexter  Fellows,  Prank  Braden,  Sam 
Stratton  and  Edward  Johnson — are  happy  over  the 
grandest  of  all  Big  Show  performances,  over  phenom¬ 
enal  business  and — last,  but  by  no  means  least,— over 
the  current  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  annual 
convention  in  Manhattan. 

The  convention  brings  the  newspaper  friends  of  The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth  to  New  York  from  all  over  the 
land,  and  a  goodly  lot  of  them  find  time  to  visit  with 
the  press  staff  and  enjoy  the  program.  Even  if  they 
cannot  find  time  to  stay  the  show  out,  they  drop  over 
to  the  Garden  for  a  chat,  and  that's  the  final  fillip  that 
makes  the  New  York  engagement  something  for  the 
staff  to  remember  with  abiding  pleasure. 

And,  good  friends,  the  press  representatives  will  be 
returning  your  calls  in  the  not  so  distant  future. 


s.a.8 


Management’s  responsibility  to  the  pnblic 


'’rilHE  responsibility  of  the  management  of  an  industrial 
-1-  organization  to  its  stockholders  has  always  been  fully 
recognized  by  the  management  of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
and  when  its  operations  reach  the  scope  of  those  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  there  enters  an  added  and  most  important  responsibility 
to  the  community  at  large. 

‘’Ever}’  effort  has  been  made  to  discharge  adequately  Imth  of 
these  obligations. 

“It  is  felt  that  this  responsibility  embraces  the  obligation  of 
presenting,  in  detailed  form,  not  only  the  important  facts  of  a 
statistical  character  as  to  the  Corporation's  affairs,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  such  salient  matters  of  a  general  nature  as  will  enable  the 
stockholders  and  the  public  at  large  to  obtain  as  complete  an 
understanding  as  is  possible  of  the  Corporation’s  position  and 
of  such  influences  as  may  affect  its  trend  in  the  future.” 

In  the  foregoing  words,  quoted  from  the  1936 
Annual  Report  of  General  Motors  Corporation,  is 
expressed  the  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 


public  as  a  whole  which  has  guided  the  detailed 
report  of  this  organization  rendered  in  62  factual 
pages,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  contents  above. 

General  Motors  today  has  plants  in  37  cities  and 
14  states.  The  employes,  stockholders,  dealers  and 
dealers’  salesmen  in  every  state  of  the  union  show 
such  a  distribution  as:  one  state  with  more  than 
160,000 — one  state  with  more  than  95,500 — four 
states  with  over  50,000 — nine  states  with  over 
25,000 — eleven  states  with  over  15,000 — fourteen 
states  with  over  10,000 — twenty-three  states  with 
over  5,000 — and  forty-five  states  with  1,000  and 
more. 

From  such  figures  it  is  apparent  why,  in  fact  as  well 
as  spirit.  General  Motors  is  neighbor  to  all  America. 


General  Motors 

A  Public-Minded  Institution 


Miss  Harriet  Ray  of  Lincoln,  Neb 
who  is  now  in  advertising  work  in 
Honolulu.  Enchanted  with  Hawaii, 
their  first  stop,  Harriet  stayed;  very 
much  disenchanted.  Rose  decided  oq 
a  gamble  and  boarded  the  Taiyo  Maru 
|l  for  Yokohama  without  enough  money 

HL  left  for  a  return  ticket. 

In  Japan  she  knew  no  one.  “No* 
said  Tokyo’s  two  English*  langua^ 
dailies,  “there  are  no  vacancies.”  Min 
McKee,  on  her  way  out  of  the  Timet, 
her  last  chance,  had  an  idea.  "Who’i 
covering  the  American  and  Japanese 
college  students’  conference  for  you?* 
she  called  back.  The  managing  editor 
said  she  could  cover  the  conference  at 
space  rates.  She  did.  After  a  mcmtb 
on  space  the  Times  apparently  decided 
it  might  be  cheaper  to  put  her  on 
the  payroll.  For  more  than  two  yean. 
Miss  McKee  wrote  and  edited  a 
weekly  feature  page  which  she  origi. 
nated  and  did  general  reporting. 
Leaving  Japan  last  September,  she 
electric  traveled  through  Korea  and  Man* 

_ _ -  .  r-r*-  _ _  _ _ _ _ grateful  churU  to  Peiping,  down  through  cen* 

appreciation  for  the  many  years  of  faithful  and  untiring  service.”  Mr.  Clarkson,  China  by  rail  to  Hankow,  down 

who  served  as  secretary  of  the  state  association  for  16  years,  is  shown  receiving  the  Yangtse  by  river  boat  to  Shan^iai, 
the  gift  from  John  H.  Payne,  business  manager,  Hoiuton  Presg.  Shown  on  the  thence  to  Manila,  where  she  worked 
extreme  left  is  Louis  C.  Elbert,  general  manager  of  Galveston  News-Tribune,  and  for  a  time  on  the  Evening  Herald 
on  the  right  is  J.  H.  Butler,  business  manager  of  the  Houston  Chronicle.  copy  desk.  She  then  toured  the  south- 

—  7=^. - - —  ---  — - -  em  islauds,  traveled  to  Singapore  by 

Several  points  of  inuiortance  to  all  pub-  J  way  of  Bomeo,  and  sailed  for  Europe 

liHhers  were  favorablly  decided  before  these  SU6Z 

and  Won  on  World  Trip  ~ 

for  flve  daj-s’  work,  a  reversal  of  a  local  *'  reporter  ever  to  board  an  incoming 

l^rbeyojd  th.  breakwater  at 

defeatinfc  local  union  demands  for  punitive  ncwsp&p6rwoinfln,  &iTiv0(l  in  N6W  ham&“&n(i  also  thc  last— for  Harbor 
rates  for  second  shifts  of  double-headers  and  York  recently  from  a  three-year  trip  rules  then  and  now  bar  women  from 
‘V“th^%'^.*  t“h"e‘totem“uonai  Arbitra-  ground  the  world,  two  ye^s  of  which  the  official  launches. 

lion  Board  waa  reuuesied  by  local  parties  were  Spent  on  the  sStail  of  the  Japan  - 

to  assume  original  jurisdiction.  In  these  the  Times.  £nfflish  *  lanmiaife  dailv  in  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Board  saw  fit  to  refuse  the  request  in  two  ®  ®  ®  ^  n  \  rioiUi 

instances,  and  the  third  was  dropped.  lOJcyo.  The  Anderaotl  (S.  C.)  Uatly  HtCOrd, 


Newspaper  Officials  Honor  Clarkson 


WAGE  RATES  ARE  THREE 
PER  CENT  ABOVE  ’29 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


during  the  life  of  a  contract  is  pro¬ 
vided  in: 

A.  Exclusive  of  dischargre  dis¬ 

putes  .  40 

B.  Including  discharge  disputes.  94 


Arbitration  of  discharge  disputes  ontr 

is  provided  in  . 

Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agreement 

only  is  provided  in  . 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  in  . 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal 
agreements  govern  in  19  cities. 


Arbitration  Provisions  of  Pressmen's 
t'ontrarts 


Out  of  134  pressmen's  contracts  on  file 
In  the  Chicago  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  provided 


Arbitration  of  differences  under  the  con¬ 
tract  only  is  provided  in  . 

Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agreement 

only  is  provided  in  . 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  de¬ 
scription  . 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal 
agreements  govern  in  34  cities. 


Arbitration  Provisions  of  Btereotypers' 
Contracts 


Out  of  127  stereotypers'  contracts  on  file 
tn  the  Chicago  office: 

ArbitraUon  of  all  differences  is  provided 


Arbitration  of  differences  under  the  con¬ 
tract  only  is  provided  in .  36 

Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agreement 

only  is  provided  in .  2 

Arbitration  of  wares  arising  under  the 

agreement  only  provided  in .  1 

No  arbitration  provision  of  any  de¬ 
scription  .  13 

127 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal 
agreements  govern  in  23  cities. 

Arbitration  Provisions  of  Photo-Engraver 
Contracts 

Out  of  41  photo-engravers'  contracts  on 
file  in  the  Chicago  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  provided 


Arbitration  of  differences  under  the  con¬ 
tract  only  is  provided  in . 

Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agreement 

only  is  provided  in . 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  de¬ 
scription  . 


Southern  Publishers 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal 
agreements  govern  in  7  cities. 


APPRAISER  JOINS  FIRM 

A.  S.  Van  Benthuysen,  former  treas- 
uier  and  director  of  the  old  New 
York  World,  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  traveling  about  the 
country  appraising  newspapers  and 
aiding  in  bringing  about  better  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  on  others,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Hurdman  &  Crantstotm, 
public  accountants  at  350  Madison 
avenue.  New  York,  with  whom  he 
will  continue  his  newspaper  appraisal 
work. 


A  Southern  man  with  Eastern  training  is  anxious  to  re> 
turn  to  his  homeland. 


Arbitration  Provisions  of  Mailers' 
Contracts 


Out  of  40  mailers'  contracts  on  file  in 
the  Chicago  office: 

ArbitraUon  of  all  differences,  including 

discharge  cases  is  provided  in . 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising  under 
the  contract  and  disputes  relative  to 
a  subsequent  agreement,  exclusive  of 

discharge  cases,  is  provided  in . 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising  under 
the  contract  only  is  provided  in: 

A.  Exclusive  of  discharge  dis¬ 

putes  .  6 

B.  Including  discharge  cases ....  4 


He  is  a  capable,  competent  and  thoroughly  reliable  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  with  seventeen  years  of  substantial 
advertising  experience. 

During  the  seven  years  that  he  was  on  a  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  he  worked  up  from  classified  manager  to  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  finally,  assistant  advertising  director. 

Prior  to  this  connection,  he  was  with  another  large  daily 
for  eight  years  .  .  .  which  indicates  that  he  is  not  a 
“drifter.” 
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JOHN  J.  COLE  RESIGNS 

John  J.  Cole  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  National  Distillers 
Products  Corporation. 


No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  de¬ 
scription  . 


The  office  has  participated  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  Presidents  in  Issuing  twelve 
joint  letters  determining  arbitrable  points  in 
anticipation  of  local  arbitration,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  requests  for  joint  letters  de¬ 
termining  arbitrable  points  pend.  In  six 
other  cases,  joint  letters  were  negoUated 
settling  disputes  which  had  been  referred 
to  the  International  Board  for  final  adjudica¬ 
tion.  These  included  such  points  as  de¬ 
termination  of  creaUon  of  situations,  joint 
standing  committee  jurisdiction  over  dis¬ 
charge,  procedure  on  appeal,  and  a  joint 
request  that  the  Special  Standing  Committee 
and  IntemaUonsl  Union  President  complete 
a  contract  for  the  termination  of  a  strike. 

In  eight  local  arbitration  cases  this  com¬ 
mittee  parUdpated  with  International  officers 
in  selecting  chairmen  after  local  parties 
deadlocked,  and  in  seven  International  Board 
arbitrations,  chairmen  were  selected. 

The  committee  represented  publishers  on  six 
appeals  to  the  International  ^ard  from  local 
board  decisions  covering  wages,  hours  and 
condiUons,  and  represented  the  publishers  as 
advocate  in  one  case  which  had  been  referred 
to  the  Special  Standing  Committee  and  In- 
temaUonal  Union,  deadlocked,  and  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration.  In  addition  there  have 
been  six  International  Board  joint  confer¬ 
ences  between  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  members  of  the  ITU  Executive 
Council,  an  equal  number  with  directors  of 
IPP  A  AU.  and  three  such  conferences  with 
the  President  of  the  IS  A  EU. 


His  references  are  exceptional.  He  is  a  college  graduate, 
with  M.A.  and  B.A.  degrees  from  Southern  colleges.  He 
is  41  and  married. 


Goodrich 

Their  uni¬ 
form  surface  insures 
less  wear  on  plates.” 

IFnta  /or  Hat  of 
prominent  users. 

NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc. 

Exeltulv  DUirtImIxn 

76  WEST  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
400  W.  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO 


At  the  present  time  he  is  operating  his  own  advertising 
business,  so  would  be  available  on  short  notice.  We  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  him,  or  put  him 
in  direct  touch  with  you.  (In  confidence). 


FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 

Wm.  M.  Wilton,  Mgr. 

1708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 


ADVERTISING— 115 


'  WPnae  Ad  an  Fear  auto  firms  sign  with  ftc  50  Years  an  Affency  Head,  ^heir  prt^ucts  to  boys  for  Ae  Fourth. 

yii-rwK"  Ten  automobile  companies  and  three  i  leading  boys  maga- 

icts  Airline  Precedent  Hnancing  firms  this  week  signed  Humphrey  tO  Be  HofUPred  zines  and  news^pers.  W.  J.  Tracy. 

r«fACO  April  19— “Why  dodge  the  asreements  wiA  the  Federal  Trade  Completing  his  50th  year  as  head  of 

Chicaco,  o.i  1,  a“  Commission  not  to  use  6  per  cent 


York,  handles  the  ac- 


§an 


on  A  IlUb  VU  UaC  U  per 

fstion.  Afraid  o  y.  their  ads  without  making  it  plain 

Airlines.  Inc.,  in  full-page  adver- 

mean  6  per  cent 
simple  interest  per  annum.  The  FTC 
had  charged  that  some  advertising, 
since  discontinued,  had  been  mislead¬ 
ing,  since  interest  on  the  actual  un¬ 
paid  balances  amounted  to  10  or  12 
per  cent.  General  Motors  and  Ford 
have  not  signed  but  most  of  the 
others  have. 


WHV  DODGE  THIS  QUESTION. 

^fraid  to  F/j? 


the  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  Henry  B.  Humphrey,  chairman 
of  the  board  of 
H.  B.  Humphrey 
Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor  at 


/UNERICAN 


g^gnents  today  in  six  metropolitan 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
copy  is  in  the  form  of  a 
nieaage  to  the  public  frcxn  C.  R. 

Isoith,  president  of  American  Airlines, 
to  combat  fear  in  flying,  in  view  of 
neat  airplane  crashes. 

!be  ad  is  appeairing  in  the  Chicago 
TriliaM,  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  New 


NEW  KANSAS  AGENCY 

Carter- Owens  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  said  to  be  the  first  advertising 
firm  organized  imder  the  corporate 
laws  of  Kansas,  has  opened  new 
offices  in  Wichita,  Kan.  Charles 
Carter  Advertising  Agency,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  president  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern,  Emd  Merrit  Owens,  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  Carter  formerly  was  connected 


Council  of  the 
American  Asso- 
H.  B.  HuMPH»«y  ciation  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  and  three  well-known  Boston 
advertising  agency  chiefs  are  making 
arrangements:  Ernest  V.  Alley,  resi¬ 
dent  partner  of  Alley  &  Richards  Com- 


Inc.,  New 
count. 

Christian  Feigenspan  Brewing  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  year-round  advertising  of 
beer  and  ale.  Instead  of  advertising 
in  the  spring  and  summer  only,  it  is 
stated,  the  company  will  have  a  full- 
tertimoniai  advertising  policy, 

dinner  May  19  at  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  has 
the  Copley  Plaza  appointed  the  Blaker  Advertising 
Hotel,  Boston.  Agency,  New  York,  to  handle  its  ad- 
The  dinner  is  vertising  promotion.  Harry  F.  Muller 
sponsored  by  the  is  account  executive. 

New  England  Gray  Bros.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  Grayflex  Trampers, 
women’s  shoes,  have  placed  their  ad¬ 
vertising  accoimt  with  the  Barlow  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
their  campaign  to  include  advertising 
in  leading  women’s  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  and  direct  mail. 

Aluminum  Ore  Company,  Pitts- 


rr  io,^orc~ 

Owens  with  similar  department  of  k  Greenleaf  nresident  of  the  Green-  Company,  Chicag^  and  Capper- 

- 1 - ,.r - president  ot  me  ureen  Harmon -Slocum,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  have 

leaf  Comirany.  Ac^rdingtothecom-  advertising  accounts 

mittee,  Mr.  Humphrey  s  record  is  un-  Fulle 

paralleled  in  American  advertising  Cleveland 
annals. 


several  newspapers  in  the  Kansas  City 
area. 


with  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 


HAS  NASH  ACCOUNT 
Appointment  of  Geyer-Comell- 
Newell,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  Nash  Mo¬ 
tors  Division  of  Nash-Kelvinator  Cor¬ 
poration,  effective  with  the  1938  model 

_  _  year,  was  announced  recently  by  C. 

W  TinieV,  Detroit  Free  Press,"  Los  H.  Bliss,  vice-president  of  Nash  Mo- 
iigeiet  Times  and  Los  Angeles  Her-  Kenosha,  Wis.  J.  Walter 

lU  Express.  In  addition,  the  com-  Thompson  Company  will  continue  to 
pnjr  is  sending  full-page  tear  sheets  handle  the  Nash  account  for  the  1937 
of  the  ad  to  editors  of  700  newspapers  cars,  Mr.  Bliss  stated.  The 

ad  magazines  with  a  request  for  Geyer-Cornell-Newell  agency  has  di- 
dieir  comments.  “We  believe  ‘Afraid  '■®cted  Kelvinator  advertising  for  the 
uITy’  is  something  news  and  a  defi-  years. 

*d,p«ture  praette  MERGEiTaMNCyIleCTS 


William  H.  Johns,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York,  is 
to  be  toastmaster.  The  others  on  the 
program  are  yet  to  be  announced. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

Y^ILSON  packing  company. 


Id  the  past,”  stated  Edward  G.  Bern, 
director  of  publicity. 

Ha  c(^y  contains  no  selling  argu¬ 
ments  for  American  Airlines,  but  is  a 
straightforward  message  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Smith,  who  asks  why  “some 


JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON  DRIVE 

One  of  the  largest  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  ever  put  behind 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Red  Cross  foot 
products  will  break  in  April,  running 
in  56  cities.  The  recurrent  headlines: 
“Lady,  keep  your  shoes  on!”  drama¬ 
tizes  the  imiversal  habit  of  women 
of  slipping  off  their  shoes  when  their 
feet  hurt.  Two  deals  have  already 
been  offered  pharmacists  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  advertising  campaign. 
One,  a  6-dozen  deal,  gives  a  gross 
profit  of  55  2/3  per  cent  and  25  per 


Chicago,  launched  another 
newspaper  campaign  in  approximate¬ 
ly  125  newspapers  this  week,  promot¬ 
ing  its  “Tender-Made”  hams.  The  ad- 
_  vertising  will  appear  on  a  weekly 

David  Rosen,  head  of  David  Rosen  t  schedule,  insertions  varying  from  220  cent  in  free  goods;  the  other,  a  3 
Associates,  marketing  counsel  has  campaign  wiU  dozen  deal,  gives  a  gross  profit  of  50 

been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  13  T^wks.  The  per  cent  and  16  2/3  per  cent  in  free 

Zinn  &  Meyer  Inc  New  York  adver-  Chicago  office  of  Umted  States  Ad-  goods.  Both  deals  include  free 
tising  agency  ’as  a ’’result  of  a  merger,  vertisin^orporation  handles  the  ac-  “Pharmacist  on  duty”  signs,  with  in- 

peopk  associate  danger  with  a  trans-  Richard  A.  Zinn  has  been  re-elected  ^  ®  ^advPi^Qina  nt 

port  plane  more  than  they  do  with  a  president,  Arthur  Zinn,  executive  ^  ,•  •  •  t  .u  wiimn  onm 

ttiin,  a  boat,  a  motor  car,  an  inter-  vice-president  and  treasurer;  Jerome  Wilson  com- 

urtan,  ot  a  bus.  Is  it  because  surline  S.  Meyer,  secretary;  cind  Clifford  L.  elective  May  1. 

Kodaits  have  received  more  pub-  Myers,  vice-president  in  charge  of  The  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Chi- 

merchandising.  Executive  offices  are  cago,  last  week  launched  a  new  adver- 
at  535  Fifth  Avenue.  tising  campaign  on  ham  in  Omaha 

-  newspapers.  It  is  vmderstoxid  the  cam- 

ARMOUR  OFFERS  PREMIUMS  paign  will  be  extended  to  other  mar- 


dividual  name  cards. 


f  my:  He  declares  there  is  only  one 

injr  to  overcome  that  fear — “and  that 
k  to  fly.”  He  cites  safety  records  of 
tnaiport  plane  service  to  substantiate 
^  hit  arguments.  The  co^y  was  placed 


RINSO  LOSES  PATENT  SUIT 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
appeals  for  the  seventh  district,  re¬ 
versing  a  decision  of  the  district  court 
of  northern  Indiana  covering  patents 
on  the  manufacture  of  granular 
washing  soap,  has  granted  an  injunc- 


, - o— —  — —  '■''fj  t -  Armour  and  Company,  Chicago,  in  throu^^t  Ae  co^try  m  Ae  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

!  by  P.  P.  Willis  Corporation,  Chicago  its  April  “Meal  of  the  Month”  ad-  Cudmy  s  Ever-Ready  Company  and  the  Procter  &  Gamble 

'  igncy  handling  the  account.  vertising  in  both  newspapers  and  cool^  ha^.  Ads  ^e  running  on  a  Company  against  infringement  of 

-  magazines  will  offer  decalcomania  weeldy  schedule  of  600  lines  ^r  in-  tjigjr  “Lament”  patents  by  Lever 

SERIES  BOOSTS  ADVERTISING  decorative  transfers  as  a  premium  to  sertion.  "nie  account  is  handled  by  Brothers.  The  court  did  not  fix  the 

file  1937  Ayer  series  of  advertise-  promote  the  sale  of  its  canned  meats.  William  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  aniount  of  damages,  but  ordered  an 

;  nents  to  “advertise  advertising”  is  be-  The  offer  will  appear  in  Armour  ads  Chicago.  accounting  for  the  past  infringements, 

bg  run  in  more  than  1,600  news-  in  146  newspapers  throughout  the  The  “biggest  advertising  campaign  Only  “Rinso”  made  up  to  the  stand- 

pjpers,  according  to  announcement  country  and  in  the  American  Weekly,  ever  put  behind  a  prepared  mustard”  ards  covered  by  the  “Lamont”  pat- 

ibv  week  by  H.  A.  Batten,  president  as  well  as  three  national  women’s  will  herald  the  arrival  of  Hot  Dan,  the  ents  were  held  to  infringe. 

«fN.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  which  pre-  magazines.  The  account  is  placed  by  mustard  man,  in  New  York,  starting  _ _ 

the  Chicago  office  of  Lord  and  April  22.  The  character  of  Hot  Dan 

has  proved  successful  elsewhere  in 
the  country  in  advertising  Bench’s 
PALM  BEACH  CAMPAIGN  Mustard.  Full-page  and  smaller  ad- 


P>r«d  the  advertisements.  The  adver- 
;  lisanents,  designed  to  acquaint  the  Thomas. 

public  with  the  value  of  advertising 
I  to  the  consumer,  are  offered  publish- 
*rs  free  of  charge,  Mr.  Batten  said. 


KRAFT  LAUNCHES  NEW  DRINK 

Kraftone,  a  new  chocolate-flavored 
food  drink,  was  launched  in  Chicago 
recently  by  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese 
Corporation  in  large  newspaper  space 


-  -  .  J  J  The  Goodall  Company  (Palm  Beach  vertising,  in  black  and  white  and  in 

®  hundred  or  suits),  Cincinnati,  has  begun  a  cam-  ^  metropoh-  .  ,  t  .•  *  -m. 

"tore  English  language  newspapers  m  paign  in  approximately  sixty  college  ®^®®’  English  and  foreign-  and  local  radio  announcements.  The 

o*er  countries  are  using  the  copy,  newspapers  throufdiout  the  United  newspapers.  Additional  ad-  ads,  occupying  1,750  lines  of  space. 

States.  Orders  have  been  issued  by  vertising  will  m  five  national  coined  new  phr^  -  “calcium 

Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  advertising  magazmes.  J.  Walter  ^ompson  Com-  hunger.  FoUow-up  ads  cont^  sud» 


LIMITS  LIQUOR  ADS  w,  Vjruixiuuiii^i  dUVCi  -  tt  "  •  *11  T  rw  k  #4T  “HF  4-U  T 

Liquor  and  wine  advertising  is  per-  agency  through  National  Advertising  Pa^y  bhe  agency.  Housewives  wi  ^  ®®  ®®  1 

Service,  Inc.,  college  newspaper  rep-  ‘•®®®|'^®  ®  Premium  with  each  jar,  a  Calci^  ^nger  to  Blame?  and 
resentatives.  Several  pa^ere  have  beetleware  mustard  spoon.  H^dicapj^  by  Calmum  Hun^r.’' 

been  added  this  year.  Palisades  Amusement  Park  in  Fort  J-  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Chi- 

-  Lee,  N.  J.,  has  signed  a  contract  for  ‘^ago,  is  handlmg  the  account. 

THORNLEY  FORMS  AGENCY  the  Bert  Nevins  Publicity  Offices  in - 


toitted  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
uvw  the  radio,  but  not  on  billboards 
w  posters  of  any  kind,  according  to 
adopted  by  the  Alabama  Bever- 
Control  Board  following  the  re- 
P*>1  of  prohibition.  Only  beer  deal- 
can  advertise  on  billboards.  No 


HAS  NEWSPAPER  DIVISION 

Roeding  &  Arnold,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  established  a  newspaper  division 


George  H.  Ihomley,  formerly  vice-  Park  Central  Hotel  to  handle  ad- 
president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  vertising  and  publicity  promotion  on 

%i*  are  allowed  on  the  side  of  de-  and  John  Price  Jones,  head  of  a  pub-  park  for  the  coming  season.  Bill-  _  _ _ 

liv«y  trucks  of  either  malt  or  brewed  lie  relations  firm,  have  formed  Thorn-  boards,  subway,  trolley  and  bus  post-  of  agency  to  aid  newspaper  pub- 
'’*'torage  dealers  except  those  giving  ley  &  Jones,  an  advertising  agency,  at  newspaper  and  magazine  ads  will  bshers  in  the  promotion  and  selling  of 
name,  address  and  license  num-  70  Ffine  Strwt,  New  York.  Associated  b®  used.  newspaper  markets  and  to  furnish  na- 

Other  types  of  advertising  for-  with  the  new  agency  are:  William  A.  Universal  Fireworks  Co.,  Brooklyn,  tional  advertisers  information  on  sales 

bidden  are  soimd  trucks,  neon  and  Anderson  and  Glen  Tucker,  both  asso-  N.  Y.,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  fire-  results  through  use  of  newspaper  ad- 

J  deetric  signs.  ciated  with  Ayer  for  years.  works  companies  that  will  advertise  vertising. 
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The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  Among  AdvertUing  Folk 


Ohio  Sales  Tax  Reports  Are  Basis  of  New  Data  on  Exact 
Amount  of  Business  Done — Milwaukee  Analysis  Shows 
Fade-Out  of  Depression-Born  Brands 


TOMASCHKE  -  ELLIOTT,  INC., 
Oakland,  Cal.,  has  appointed 


MANN 


T1  WHATEVER  else  one  may  say  of 
V  V  the  new  taxes  and  new  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  that  have  been 
adopted  in  recent  years,  they  certainly 
are  providing  a  lot  of  useful  data  on 
business  operations  and  consumer 
purchases.  In  some  lines  of  business 
and  in  some  states,  much  more  mar¬ 
ket  data  is  now  available  than  ever 
before. 

Newest  among  the  tabulations  of 
such  data  is  the  retail  sales  survey  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  whose 
market  siuvey  manager,  Floyd  E. 
Brown,  has  recently  been  presenting 
the  results  of  his  efforts  to  leading 
advertising  agencies  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  as  an  important  contribution 
to  marketing  data  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 
The  Plain  Dealer’s  study  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  Ohio  sales  tax  of  3  per 
cent  on  all  sales  except  items  imder 
9  cents  and  products  bearing  an  ex¬ 
cise  tax — bread,  fluid  milk  and  cream, 
cigarettes,  beer  and  wine,  malt,  and 
gasoline.  Dealers  must  piu-chase  tax 
stamps  in  advance,  and  submit  to  an 
audit  as  a  check  upon  compliance  with 
the  law.  Collections  are  estimated  by 
the  State  Tax  Commission  to  be  97 
per  cent  of  the  total,  so  that  minimum 
sales  figures  may  be  estimated  by 
multiplying  the  tax  collections  by 
33  1/3. 

Breaking  down  the  state’s  retail 
sales  figures  for  1935  (48  weeks)  by 
coimties,  cities,  towns  and  rural  areas, 
the  Plain  Dealw  now  announces  with 
justified  pride  that  it  is  in  a  position 
to  tell  an  advertiser  how  much  busi¬ 
ness  originates  in  every  place  in  Ohio 
in  establishments  that  sell  his  kind  of 
goods.  A  sales  manager,  knowing  in¬ 
stead  of  estimating  how  much  busi¬ 
ness  is  available  in  each  locality,  may 
measure  his  comparative  sales  position 
and  allocate  his  advertising  and  other 
promotion  activities  so  as  to  do  the 
most  good.  The  figures  also  aid  in 
setting  up  sales  territories  to  give 
salesmen  or  distributors  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sales. 

A  printed  booklet,  “Retail  Sales  in 
Ohio,”  details  the  figures  for  grocery 
and  drug  trades,  in  addition  to  giving 
a  county  and  city  breakdown  of  total 
retail  sales.  For  other  lines  of  trade, 
the  data  is  said  to  be  too  voluminous 
for  publication.  Special  reports  are 
compiled  from  it  to  fit  individual  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

One  part  of  the  market  siurvey  does 
not  come  from  the  sales  tax  figures; 
this  covers  liquor  sales,  on  which  the 
records  of  the  state  liquor  stores  give 
ample  data  directly. 

J.  A.  Van  Buren,  business  manager 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  termed  the  sur¬ 
vey  “A  new  field  of  public  service — 
that  of  being  able  to  present  finite 
data  from  which  the  advertiser  may 
adjust  his  sales  and  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  to  actual  conditions  revealed  by 
the  authentic  record.” 


By  ROBERT  S. 

Grocery  sales  volume  for  the  state 
was  $356,242,027.23,  with  the  towns 
highest  in  per  capita  sales — $70.02. 
Drug  sales  volume  was  $55,582,177.55, 
reaching  a  city  average  per  capita  of 
$11.52. 

A  special  table  compares  volume  of 
independents  and  chains  by  coimties 
in  both  groceries  and  chains. 

And  of  course  there  is  plenty  of 
data  about  Cleveland  and  the  “com¬ 
pact  Cleveland  market.” 


Total  Sales  1^/4  Billion 

Retail  sales  volume  in  Ohio 
amounted  to  $1,594,296,114.11,  in 
the  48  weeks  of  1935  covered  by  the 
tax  reports,  to  cite  only  a  few  of  the 
figures  given  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
survey.  Sales  per  capita  were  $239.86. 
City  stores  sold  $1,347,889,300.59  worth 
of  goods,  an  average  of  $315.20  per 
capita.  Town  stores  sold  $188,604,- 
987.61  worth,  an  average  of  $265.^  per 
capita.  Rur^  stores  sold  $57,801,825.91 
worth,  an  average  of  $34.80  per  capita. 


Leaders  of  1937 

SPEIAKING  of  market  data,  one  im¬ 
portant  compilation  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  used  is  the  annual  consumer 
analysis  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
the  fourteenth  edition  of  which  has 
just  been  issued.  The  story  these  re¬ 
ports  tell  should  be  a  fascinating  one 
to  the  advertiser. 

For  instance: 

Quality  products — advertised  prod¬ 
ucts — are  staging  a  comeback.  Many 
of  them  have  made  important  gains 
since  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  scores  of  little- 
known  brands  have  dropped  out  of 
the  running  completely,  and  are  not 
m«itioned  at  all.  The  advertised 
brands  can  hold  their  own,  despite 
the  pessimists. 

Packaged  products — coffee  for  in¬ 
stance — have  made  good  gains.  Bulk 
coffee  is  on  the  wane.  Canned  soiq>s 
have  made  gains  for  several  years, 
both  in  number  of  users  and  in  an¬ 
nual  consumption.  Boiled  salad  dress¬ 
ings  show  a  remarkable  increase. 
Bread  is  used  by  more,  and  baking 
powder  by  fewer,  housewives.  Even 
among  the  dog  population  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  three-fourths  are  getting  pre¬ 
pared  dog  foods. 

Canned  juices  have  made  big 
jumps.  Tomato  juice  jumped  from 
29.7  per  cent  to  41.8  per  cent  in  num¬ 
ber  of  users;  grapefruit  juice  from 
9.8  to  12.8  per  cent;  pineapple  juice 
from  11.9  to  19.2  per  cent;  canned 
orange  juice  is  used  by  5.1  per  cent  of 
families,  and  orange  drink  in  regula¬ 
tion  milk  bottles  by  24.5  per  cent  of 
all  families. 

Bottled  beer  stepped  up  from  61.5 
per  cent  in  1936  and  49.0  per  cent  in 
1935  to  70.8  per  cent  in  1937;  canned 
beer  from  7.0  per  cent  last  year  to 
15.1  per  cent  this  year. 

Almost  one  in  every  four  families 
includes  a  woman  cigarette  smoker; 
in  1934  only  one  in  six.  But — or  and 
— Milwaukee  women  are  buying  per¬ 
fume  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  be¬ 
fore  the  depression. 

New  products  have  gained  large 
numbers  of  users — Spry,  of  Lever 
Bros.;  Drene  Shampoo,  of  Procter  & 
Gamble;  Fels  Naptha  Soap  chips; 
Schick  electric  razor.  And  well- 
established  old  ones  have  increased 
their  followers — Quaker  Oats,  Oxydol, 
Camay,  Lux,  Kellogg’s  com  flakes, 
Kaffee  Hag,  Kraft’s  Miracle  Whip, 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  Colgate’s  Dental 
Cream — despite  the  gains  of  tooth 
powder,  led  by  Dr.  Lyon’s. 

The  stories  are  all  in  the  analysis, 
with  percentages  of  users,  average 
family  consumption,  and  rank  of  lead¬ 
ing  brands.  Since  1922  the  Journal 
has  obtained  statements  from  86,000 
housewives,  giving  each  a  shopping 
bag  of  samples  and  full-sized  pack¬ 
ages  of  advertised  products. 


Earle  V.  Weller  as  account  execu¬ 
tive.  Weller  is  past  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Advertising  club  and 
was  formerly  vice-president  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  manager  for  Campbell- 
Ewald  company,  national  advertising 
agency. 

William  Tobey  has  joined  Abraham 
&  Straus,  Brooklyn  department  store, 
as  divisional  advertising  manager  in 
charge  of  the  entire  home  furnishings 
group.  He  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Stem  Brothers,  and  di¬ 
visional  advertising  manager  in  charge 
of  home  furnishings  and  men’s  shop 
at  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 

Arthur  L.  Davis,  associated  with 
Addressograph  Company  &  Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph  Corporation  since 
1913,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager,  at  Cleveland,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Donald  Hause  will  join  the  Chicago 
office  of  L.  W.  Ramsey  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency.  May  1.  He 
was  formerly  promotion  manager  of 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Harvey  B.  Cushman  has  been 
named  art  director  for  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
agency.  He  formerly  was  head  il¬ 
lustrator  with  Pitt  Studios,  advertis¬ 
ing  art  studio,  for  seven  years.  He 
takes  the  place  of  Walter  P.  Glenn, 
now  in  the  New  York  office  of  Young 
&  Rubicam. 

Charles  Oswald,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vice-president  of  Rich¬ 
ardson- Oswald,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  has 
joined  the  Cleveland  office  of  ^au- 
mont  &  Hohman,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  as  account  executive.  With 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  Beaumont  & 
Hohman  has  eleven  offices.  The 
Cleveland  office  is  located  at  1505 
Guarantee  'Htle  Building.  Mr.  Os¬ 
wald,  who  has  lived  in  Cleveland  for 
33  years,  has  spent  28  years  of  this 
period  in  the  advertising  field. 

Mann  Holiner  has  been  appointed 
director  of  radio  for  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  succeed 
Carlo  De  Angelo,  who  has  resigned. 

George  Miller,  formerly  with  the 
Simpers  Company,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  is  now  associated  with 
Donovan-Armstrong,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Harry  Dole,  for  many  years  man¬ 
ager  of  Time’s  Detroit  office  and  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  Time, 
latterly  associate  advertising  manager 
of  Li/e  magazine,  has  returned  to  Time 
magazine  as  advertising  manager. 

The  public  relations  and  publicity 
firm  of  Tucker- Kelly  &  Associates  has 
been  dissolved,  and  the  business  has 
been  taken  over  by  John  Kelly,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  publicity  for  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  and 
prior  to  that  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
The  present  offices  at  347  Madison 
Avenue  will  be  maintained  and  H.  D. 
Allen  will  continue  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Douglas  C.  Manson  until  recently 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Courier, 
has  joined  the  c(q)y  staff  of  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  He  had  been  connected 
for  foiu:  years  with  the  Gulf  Refining 
Company  of  Pittsbiu-gh  as  assistant  to 
the  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  and  previously  served  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Johns-Mansville  Corporation  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal. 

J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
appointed  Miss  Dolly  Whitdiead  asso¬ 
ciate  publicity  director  in  charge  of 
fashion  promotions,  succeeding  Miss 


Eleanor  Pollock,  resigned.  For  ij 
past  few  years.  Miss  Whitehead  bT 
had  her  own  fashion  and  ornmJj 
service,  devoting  a  major  portioa  J 
her  time  to  designing  and  styling  W 
the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 

Miss  Eleanor  Pollock,  who  hat «.[ 
signed  from  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
York,  has  joined  L.  H.  Hartman 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  and  will  sl 
pervise  the  department  of  public  rj 
lations  and  specialize  in  publicity  M 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Manufacture 
Division.  ” 

Worth  Hale  has  joined  Breve. 
Weeks  Company,  San  FrandJ 
agency  and  member  of  the  CooT 
nental  Agency  Network.  He  was  for. 
merly  with  t^  C.  Bentinck  Compaml 
agency  and  the  McDonald  Publishail 
Co.  in  that  city. 

Hale  Nelson,  formerly 
advertising  department  of  Soulk.| 
western  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Si 
Louis,  has  resigned  to  become  gee. 
eral  information  supervisor  with  da 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Chi. 
cago,  effective  May  1.  Nelson  Finh 
succeeds  him  in  St.  Louis. 

Oliver  V.  Ober,  vice-presidait 
the  United  Advertising  Corporatioc 
in  charge  of  the  New  Haven  office,  ha 
just  been  re-elected  for  the  third  tent 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber 
Conunerce  of  New  Haven,  said  to 
the  oldest  chamber  of  commerce 
the  United  States. 

Gar  Young,  with  the  advertumg 
and  sales  promotion  department 
the  Natiorud  Broadcasting  Comptn; 
since  1932,  and  director  of  its  Tradt 
News  Service  during  that  time,  ha 
resigned  to  join  Hearst  Intematiooa 
Advertising  Service,  New  York. 
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Herury  A.  Miller  has  been  appmnted  i 
advertising  and  promotion  director  dj 
Elssex  House  by  Oscar  Wintrab,  nus-j 
aging  director.  Ruth  R.  Maier  coa-l 
tinues  as  publicity  director.  Mr.  HU* 
ler  was  for  eight  years  in  charge  cl 
advertising  and  sales  prtxnotion  d  de 
Literary  Digest.  Magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers,  train  cards  and  direct  mail  an 
included  in  the  Essex  House  advertia- 
ing  program  for  the  new  season. 

Donaldson  B.  Thorburn  has  jornai 
the  Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation’s  ad' 
vertising  department  as  assistant  ic| 
charge  of  advertising  activities,  it  is 
aimounced  by  Fred  C.  Foy,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  New  York  City.  R  R- 
Joslyn  will  continue  as  assistant  ir 
charge  of  sales  promotion  and  George 
E.  Hughes,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  From  1933  to 
1936,  Mr.  Thorburn  was  assistant  via- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
publicity  of  the  Bank  of  America.  He 
entered  advertising  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  field,  having  been  a  reporter  oc 
the  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin  and 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the! 
Wall  Street  Journal,  both  in  New 
York  and  in  San  Francisco. 

Donald  S.  Elrod,  for  the  past  U 
years  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Packard  Motor  Car  (3om-t 
pany  of  Chicago,  has  joined  the  Chi-t 
cago  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Coo-j 
pany.  He  will  work  with  the  reseated 
and  merchandising  department  of  the 
agency. 

H.  P.  Forrester  has  joined  Fulle!| 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  New  York,  as  accouui 
executive.  Mr.  Forrester  was  f«- 
merly  manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Corday  &  Gross  Company,  sate 
promotion  specialists,  and  was  ?!*»>•  It 
ously  engaged  in  advertising  agenejp 
work  in  Cleveland.  ' 

Thomas  H.  Corpe,  director  of  adv*f’| 
tising  and  sales  promotion  of  tiK| 
Buick  Motor  Car  Co.,  Flint,  Mkk 
was  elected  president  of  the 
tising  and  Sales  Club  of  Flint  at 
recent  organization  meeting. 
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Every  Worthy  Newspaper  Constitutes 
A  Worthy  Market  for  the  Manufac¬ 
turer  of  Every  Worthy  Product 

It  is  the  job  of  Advertising  to  discover  the  exact  value  of  that  market  and  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  capitalizing  it. 

A  sound  starting  point  in  such  an  operation  is  to  know  EXACTLY  the  history  of  the 
advertising  effort  in  each  newspaper  for  each  product. 

The  following  exact  records  furnish  a  yardstick  for  such  a  study. 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

GENERAL . 

100.0 

87.8 

77.1 

59.4 

55.9 

63.0 

64.0 

73.0 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES . 

18.9 

*63.0 

99.5 

119.4 

Beer . 

69.0 

*63.0 

68.7 

84.6 

Wines . 

*63.0 

60.3 

74.9 

Liquors . 

*63.0 

114.2 

tl36.0 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 


Refrigerators . 

Misc.  Elec.  Appl.  &  Suppl . 

FOOTWEAR . 

FURNITURE  &  HOUSEHOLD. . . . 
GROCERIES . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

101.7 

50.6 

99.5 

97.6 
103.0 

103.4 

46.2 

46.2 
52.8 

92.2 

73.3 

32.8 

21.9 

33.2 

81.3 

57.1 

42.5 

17.5 
12.7 
67.0 

57.3 
81.1 
21.6 

19.4 
66.2 

58.0 

95.4 

11.6 

24.2 

63.1 

57.1 

tl21.0 

ttio.o 

tt22.0 

71.3 

Baking  Products . 

100.0 

97.4 

94.8 

66.6 

62.3 

53.6 

56.1 

47.8 

Beverages . 

100.0 

101.9 

90.0 

70.6 

51.2 

52.0 

50.1 

54.0 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods . 

100.0 

92.5 

87.8 

100.8 

83.4 

76.9 

77.3 

99.9 

Condiments . 

100.0 

98.7 

80.3 

46.4 

65.5 

56.8 

47.5 

53.9 

Dairy  Products . 

100.0 

111.1 

100.8 

71.3 

66.2 

78.7 

65.2 

71.6 

Disinfectants  &  Exterm . 

100.0 

82.5 

69.3 

55.3 

31.1 

32.6 

25.0 

tt25.6 

Meats  &  Fish . 

100.0 

100.9 

83.6 

65.5 

54.9 

64.8 

62.0 

73.6 

Soaps  &  Cleansers . 

Miscellaneous  Groceries . 

100.0 

101.5 

89.6 

127.5 

101.3 

107.8 

105.2 

tll4.7 

100.0 

123.6 

108.0 

102.5 

69.6 

63.9 

62.0 

92.0 

HEATING  &  PLUMBING . 

100.0 

99.4 

68.9 

58.0 

62.6 

86.6 

88.3 

100.7 

Heaters  &  Stoves . 

100.0 

83.8 

53.0 

37.4 

27.6 

37.5 

48.6 

76.1 

Oil  Burners . 

100.0 

120.6 

81.0 

68.6 

54.8 

63.7 

42.3 

57.7 

Misc.  Heating  &  Plumbing . 

100.0 

98.9 

72.1 

63.3 

81.9 

118.8 

127.0 

tl32.3 

HOTELS  &  RE'SORTS . 

100.0 

113.5 

96.1 

75.2 

71.0 

78.7 

80.7 

82.9 

INSURANCE . 

100.0 

98.1 

110.9 

84.5 

51.8 

61.0 

69.6 

68.4 

JEWELRY  &  SILVERWARE . 

100.0 

116.9 

26.7 

14.2 

24.9 

11.6 

13.1 

38.5 

MEDICAL . 

100.0 

78.4 

64.9 

49.7 

44.9 

49.2 

44.4 

44.2 

MEN’S  WEAR . 

100.0 

54.0 

44.6 

27.2 

24.8 

31.4 

34.9 

29.6 

MISCELLANEOUS . 

100.0 

95.7 

63.6 

51.4 

55.6 

59.6 

58.2 

75.3 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT . 

100.0 

58.9 

38.6 

10.7 

13.4 

15.4 

16.9 

25.8 

PUBLICATIONS . 

100.0 

65.5 

71.1 

38.3 

45.7 

42.9 

41.5 

57.9 

Books . 

100.0 

68.5 

49.8 

34.7 

32.2 

36.3 

42.4 

48.8 

Magazines . 

100.0 

76.3 

78.5 

28.3 

42,7 

22.5 

17.4 

44.7 

Newspapers . 

100.0 

45.8 

77.4 

54.1 

60.4 

74.9 

72.5 

82.0 

RADIO . 

100.0 

52.1 

20.9 

7.6 

6.6 

10.2 

11.3 

11.5 

Sets . 

100.0 

49.4 

18.5 

4.9 

4.4 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

Tubes . 

100.0 

89.1 

44.8 

29.2 

19.5 

4.4 

13.9 

1.7 

Miscellaneous  Radio . 

100.0 

62.4 

53.9 

69.3 

69.9 

122.9 

161.4 

96.8 

SPORTING  GOODS . 

100.0 

87.3 

47.5 

28.5 

22.3 

32.4 

65.3 

87.0 

TOBACCO . 

100.0 

113.5 

148.4 

100.0 

102.2 

119.3 

101.0 

118.6 

Cigars . 

Cigarettes . 

Tobacco . 

Miscellaneous  Tobacco . 

TOILET  REQUISITES . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

95.2 
121.2 
126.4 

82.2 

92.5 

64.0 

177.3 
444.6 

843.4 

78.5 

38.7 
117.1 
597.9 

60.7 
77.0 

32.3 

127.4 
288.1 

500.5 
65.0 

40.1 

145.2 

469.3 

645.3 

48.2 

32.2 
127.0 
163.9 
889.2 

50.2 

46.7 

tl41.0 

t476.3 

1175.5 

54.5 

Dentifrices 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

Soaps . 

Miscellaneous  Toilet  Requisites. . . 
TRANSPORTATION . 


Airways 

Railroads . 

Steamships . 

Tours . 

tiiscellaneous  Transportation . 

WOMEN'S  WEAR . 


•  The  first  complete  year  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Advertising  was  arbitrarily  given  the  same  Index  Number 
as  Total  General  Display,  Namely  63.0. 

**  The  first  Year  of  Airway  Advertising  was  arbitrarily  given  the  same  Index  Number  as  Total  Transpor- 
Ution,  Namely  48.4.  t  Very  High.  tt  Very  Low. 
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AP  VOTES  ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERSHIPS 


An  off-the-record 
chat  between  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  presi¬ 
dent,  AP  and  pob- 
lisher  fTashington 
Star,  and  Daniel  C. 
Roper,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  AP 
luncheon  Monday. 


Associated  Press  Photo 


tention  during  the  last  two  years,  i 
persistently  falsify  on  a  broad  scale  refer  ^  aviation  crashes  and  disasttn 
are  rare.  ,  at  sea.  Every  effort  is  being  made 

“It  is  not  the  tactics  of  this  type  of  safeguard  flying  and  the  departoem 
journal  that  are  most  harmful.  Rather,  has  concealed  a  single  f^ 

it  is  activiUes  of  the  journal  of  stand-  connection  with  any  of  these  deplor 
ing  which  unwittingly,  perhaps,  lends  able  crashes.  The  objective  of 
itself  to  giving  false  impressions,  or .  ^ 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

ship  of  that  indefatigable  executive 
Kent  Cooper. 

“When  I  came  to  know  more  of  two 
great  pioneers  in  the  blazing  of  the 
Associated  Press  trail,  Melville  E. 
Stone  and  Frank  B.  Noyes,  I  under¬ 
stood  better  why  your  service  was 
trustworthy.  Through  the  years  both 
were  increasingly  active  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  I  saw  many  evidences  of 
their  constructive  contributions  to 
public  movements.  Today,  the  na¬ 
tional  capital  is  fortunate  in  still  hav¬ 
ing  Mr.  Noyes  successfully  active  in 
die  publishing  business.  It  is  hon¬ 
ored,  too,  in  having  been  chosen  as 
the  final  resting  place  of  the  mortal 
remains  of  Mr.  Stone.  He  lies  buried 
in  the  beautiful  Washington  Cathedral 
near  another  great  national  and  world 
leader,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

“The  Department  of  Commerce  long 
has  had  close  association  with  pub¬ 
lishing.  This  is  natural  under  its 
statutory  responsibility  to  foster  and 
encovurage  business.  While  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  quasi-public  enterprise,  it 
is  also  concerned  with  the  counting 
room  and  the  interests  of  business  and 
publishing  are  thus  indivisible.  It, 
therefore,  behooves  all  of  us  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  behalf  of  a  common  objective. 

“Evidence  of  this  mutuality  of  in¬ 
terest  goes  back  in  government  rec¬ 
ord  to  1880.  During  that  year,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  imder  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  made  the  first 
national  survey  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  the  United  States. 

“A  few  highlights  will  suffice  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  tremendous  process  that 
has  been  made  in  your  fiel^  With  a 
population  in  1880  of  approximately 
fifty  millions,  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  970  daily  newspapers  of 
the  nation  was  only  a  little  over  four 
million.  Their  annual  income,  about 
equally  divided  between  advertising 
and  subscriptions,  was  approximately 
ninety  million  dollars.  Today,  with 
slightly  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  population  of  1880,  twenty- 
one  hundred  daily  newspapers  have  a 
circulation  of  approximately  forty 
million  and  a  combined  annual  income 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  These 
contrasting  figures  strongly  indicate 
that  newspaper  men  have  wisely  an¬ 
alyzed  public  desires  and  have  ably 
arisen  to  their  mission.  But  chal¬ 
lenges  are  continuous. 

“In  three-fovu*ths  of  Europe,  the 
lamp  of  liberty  is  flickering  if  it  has 
not  gone  out.  Our  own  country  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  strongholds 
of  democracy  and  its  liberties.  To  re¬ 
tain  democracy’s  vigor  and  perma¬ 
nence  here,  its  practice  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  its  pro¬ 
fessions. 

“Notwithstanding  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  because  of  widespread  armament 
activities,  the  real  crux  in  any  early 


general  warfare  is,  in  my  opinion, 
passed.  We  can  hardly  hope  that 
there  will  not  be  localized  eruptions. 
If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  delicate 
crisis  from  which  we  are  emerging  in 


able  crashes. 

investigations  is  to  determine  caui« 
and  as  far  as  possible  prevent  recur¬ 
rence.  It  is  not  our  attitude  or 
to  emphasize  scapegoats.  Congress 
has  generously  appropriated  mw, 
money  to  be  utilized  in  making  flyjnj 
safer  and  the  D^artment  is  exercis¬ 
ing  every  ingenuity  to  remove  pansfi 
and  possibilities  of  accidents.  As  for 
safety  at  sea,  the  record  of  American 
passenger  vessels  during  the  last  two 
paper  and  of  more  import  to  the  pub-  ygarg  stands  unparalleled  in  histm 
lie  is  the  currency  given  malicious  Despite  the  efforts  of  some  mi^d^ 
personality  columns,  prepared  by  a  '  ■ 


to  giving  more  consideration  to  speed 
than  veracity,  that  performs  a  serious 
public  disservice. 

“I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  most  reputable  newspapers 
today  are  discoiu-aging,  possibly  im- 
consciously,  men  of  high  caliber  from 
entering  public  service.  Particularly 
is  this  true  in  state  and  local  politics. 

“Also  of  consideration  to  the  news- 


modem  group  of  gossip  writers.  I  do 
not  refer  to  independent  coliunnists 
generally,  most  of  whom  present  con¬ 
structive  viewpoints  provocative  of 
thought,  but  I  have  in  mind  the 
minority  who  emphasize  unverified 
rumors  and  frequently  misrepresent 
the  motives  of  public  men. 

“Our  people  generally  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  looking  to  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper  for  information 
on  constructive  developments  and 
deed,  as  surely  as  for  the  sensational 
events  that  enter  the  day’s  news.  In 
this  connection,  I  believe  further  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  forum  page  fea¬ 
ture  would  have  constructive  effect  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  and  exchange  of  opinion  on 
vital  questions  of  the  day. 

“I  like  the  practical  philosophy  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  He  said,  'Men  exist 
for  the  sake  of  one  another.  Teach 
them  to  bear  with  one  another.’  That 
is  the  cooperative  spirit  and  relation¬ 
ship  needed  to  be  maintained  between 
majority  and  minority  opinion  in  a 


Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  Paul  Patterson,  presi¬ 
dent,  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  photo¬ 
graphed  at  Waldorf  Monday. 

world  affairs  can  be  facilitated  by 
concerted  discussion  of  peace,  rather 
than  talk  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
press.  One  of  the  greatest  agencies 
today  for  international  peace  is  our 
American  press,  provided  it  promotes 
the  virtues  of  peace  more  than  the 
possibilities  of  war. 

“My  observation  is  that  newspapers 
succeed  best  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term  when  they  apply  themselves 
to  the  following  fundamental  en¬ 
deavors: 

“1.  Tell  the  truth,  emphasizing  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad. 

“2.  Present  news  fully,  intelligent¬ 
ly,  interestingly,  and  constructively. 

“3.  Lead,  and  not  follow,  in  public 
affairs;  elevate  the  thought  of  readers 
and  create  the  desire  for  the  best  by 
stressing  the  best. 

“4.  Seek  justice  for  all  by  coordi¬ 
nating  the  thinking  of  agrictfitiu'e  and 
labor,  commerce  and  industry  for  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  and  equitable 
progress. 

“In  carrying  forward  this  objective 
program,  the  press  should  become  an 
even  stronger  bulwark  against  inter¬ 
nal  enemies  which  cause  disequilib¬ 
rium  in  our  national  life  and  become 
a  more  potent  force  for  accelerating 
and  safeguarding  the  progress  of  our 
civilization. 

“The  proposition  that  newspapers 
should  tell  the  truth  would  not  seem 
open  to  serious  controversy.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  caused  much  conten¬ 
tion.  One  insistent  question  that  is 
frequently  cisked  is  how  long  an  edi¬ 
tor  would  last  if  he  told  the  whole 
truth.  There  probably  is  merit  in 
one  assertion  that  imder  such  strict 
adherence  to  fact  the  truth  would  pre¬ 
vail,  but  the  newspaper  might  not. 

“Newspapers  that  deliberately  and 


Another  lively  conversation  during  the 
AP  luncheon  (left  to  right) :  Kent 
Cooper,  AP  secretary  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
News  publisher,  and  John  S.  Knight, 

publisher,  Akron  Beacow-Journal, 

democracy.  How  can  we  correct  evils 
without  creating  greater  ones,  is  a 
challenge  to  the  profound  thought  of 
the  press  and  of  society  generally. 

“Our  earnest  endeavor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  to  be  of 
every  assistance  to  news  editors.  We 
sense  our  obligation  to  the  public  to 
not  only  try  to  explore  constructive 
news,  but  make  it  promptly  available 
in  the  most  complete  form.  We  con¬ 
duct  our  weekly  press  conferences  in 
unrestrained  frankness  and  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  convey  complete  factueil  in¬ 
formation  so  far  as  we  can  do  so.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  is  by  virtue 
of  its  fimctions  a  center  of  important 
business  news  and  it  is  gratifying  that 
newspapers,  as  well  as  business  pub¬ 
lications,  sense  this  fact. 

“There  are  two  types  of  accidents 
which  have  had  much  newspaper  at- 


individuals  to  make  it  appear  that 
American  ships  are  unsafe,  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  not  a  single  passengat 
life  has  been  lost  in  two  years. 

“Now  there  are  two  outstanding  na- 
tional  needs  that  concern  us  all  very 
deeply  and  in  the  solution  of  which 
the  newspaper  can  render  construc¬ 
tive  assistance.  One  is  the  awakening 
of  the  people  to  a  greater  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  responsibility  for  lav 
and  order.  The  other  is  to  stem  the 
drift  of  rural  population  to  the  al¬ 
ready  congested  cities. 

‘“nie  challenge  is  upon  us  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  to  realize  that  laws  cannot  bt 
wisely  constructed  nor  effectively  en¬ 
forced  without  the  assistance,  under¬ 
standing,  sympathy  and  cooperation  oi 
the  people.  Law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  cannot  successfully  combat  pub¬ 
lic  inertia.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  even  the  most  conscientious  and 
courageous  officers  to  enforce  statutes 
beyond  the  outspoken  and  sincere  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people.  ...  It  therefore  is 
of  prime  importance  that  the  people 
should  be  aroused,  through  thorough¬ 
ly  informed  leadership,  to  study  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  and  their  responsibilities  there¬ 
under. 

“A  perilous  problem  whose  forbod- 
ing  should  also  challenge  our  most 
aggressive  thought  and  action  is  that 
of  the  deterioration  of  home  life  and 
the  common  virtues  inherent  therein 
An  examination  of  data  coilected 
through  the  Census  Bureau  reveals 
that  our  most  desirable  American 
population  is  not  now,  in  reality  nor¬ 
mally  reproducing  itself.  Census 
statistics  disclose  that  those  of  our 
people  who  are  best  situated  to  typify 
character,  integrity  and  intelligence 
are  not  on  the  increase.  Those  who 
have  contributed  leadership  in  every 
field  of  our  national  life  are  failing  in 
the  important  responsibility  of  self- 
reproduction. 

“One  of  the  most  potent  factors  de¬ 
manding  our  cooperative  study  is  the 
extraordinary  lure  of  city  life.  This 
draws  more  of  our  people  from  the 
rural  sections  than  their  best  welfare 
(Continued  on  page  130) 


Associated  Press  Photo 
Stuart  H.  Perry  (left)  of  the 
(Mich.)  Telegram  and  John  W.  Dw* 
at  the  Associated  Press  luncheon. 
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HONOR 


For  almost  twelve  months  now,  the  National  Distillers  Products  Cor- 
f>oration  has  sought  the  cooperation  of  newspapers,  advertising  agencies, 
and  national  and  state  liquor  control  administrators  for  the  adoption  of  an 
advertising  creed  that  National  Distillers  sincerely  believes  will  be  of 
greatest  advantage  to  the  distilled  spirits  industry,  the  press  and  the 
public  at  large. 

Today,  with  the  A.N.P.A.  in  annual  session,  we  again  bring  this  creed  to 
your  attention,  and  respectfully  ask  that  you  continue  to  further  its  adop¬ 
tion  provided  you  believe  that  it  merits  your  support. 


“I.We  believe  there  should  be  no  illustrations  of  wom¬ 
en  in  liquor  advertising,  no  copy  appealing  especially  to 
women  buyers  nor  any  reference  to  women  as  substan¬ 
tial  purchasers  or  consumers  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

“2.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  illustrations  of 
children  nor  youthful  persons  nor  any  copy  carrying 
any  sort  of  appeal,  expressed  or  implied,  to  youth¬ 
ful  drinkers. 

“3.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  liquor  advertising 
in  college  dailies,  college  comic  periodicals  or  college 
athletic  programs  or  similar  publications  likely  to 
draw  their  readers  from  among  college  students. 

“4.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  liquor  advertising  in 
Sunday  newspapers  nor  in  any  publications  which  bear 
a  Sunday  dateline,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  may  be  distributed  or  circulated  on  week-days. 

“Si.  We  believe  there  should  he  no  advertising  in  re¬ 
ligious  publications  of  any  sort  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  such  advertisements  are  solicited  by  those 
publications  and  that  there  should  be  no  advertising 
in  programs  or  souvenir  booklets  at  church  charity 
functions. 

“tt.  We  believe  there  should  he  no  liquor  advertising 
over  the  radio  because  the  radio  carries  its  message 
directly  into  the  home  of  the  conscientious  abstainer 
as  well  as  that  of  the  honest  liberal. 

“7.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  illustrations  of 
drinking  at  bars  (except  possibly  in  the  liquor  trade 
papers)  and  no  illustrations  of  night  club  scenes  of  an 
hilarious  or  convivial  nature. 

“8.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  illustrations  of 


drinking  scenes,  except  within  the  home,  club  lounges, 
locker  rooms,  etc.,  and  then  only  when  confined  to  the 
most  dignified  and  decorous  surroundings. 

We  believe  there  should  be  no  illustrations  of  pic¬ 
nic  or  bathing  scenes  indicative  of  outdoor  drinking 
except  scenes  on  porches  of  dignified  homes  or  those 
descriptive  of  the  traditional  hospitality  of  a  host. 

“lO.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  associating  itself  with  Santa  Claus,  Easter  rabbits, 
cherry  trees  or  similar  symbols  of  national  holidays 
nor  any  characterizations  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  well-known  citizen  or  public  official,  except 
those  illustrations  of  persons  or  scenes  on  any  au¬ 
thorized  label. 

“11.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  illustrations  of 
aviators  in  or  out  of  uniform  which  might  carry  the 
implication  that  pilots  use  alcoholic  liquors,  on  duty 
or  off. 

“12.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  illustrations  of 
ships’  officers  or  seamen  or  of  locomotive  engineers 
or  other  crewmen  which  might  carry  an  implication 
of  drinking  on  the  part  of  such  men  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  human  lives. 

“13.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  illustrations  of 
Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  officers  or  enlisted 
men,  except  for  publication  in  service  papers  such  as 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

“14.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  use  made  in 
advertising  of  such  phrases  as  ‘Not  a  headache  in  a 
hogshead,’  ‘Older  men  know,  younger  men  are  learn¬ 
ing,’  or  similar  slogans.” 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  24,  1937 

REPORT  OF  EDITORS*  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


MEN  IN  THE  MOON  ARE 
‘TIME’  WRITERS 

(Continued  jrom  page  22) 


tention  so  long  as  you  do  it  by  honest 
means. 

“The  best  news  background  of  all, 
without  a  doubt,  is  the  background 
acquired  by  a  reporting  staff  at  first 
hand.  I  still  believe  that  the  best 
place  for  a  Time  writer  to  sit  and 
report  a  national  political  conven¬ 
tion  is  right  at  his  desk  in  the  office 
and  see  the  show  through  the  scores 
of  trained  eyes  that  are  there  seeing 
it  from  every  angle.  But  I  also  know 
that  travel  is  essential  to  a  good  re¬ 
porting  staff  and  I  know  that  our 
foreign  newsmen,  for  example,  can 
write  better  stories  about  the  Spanish 
revolution  and  the  Indian  constitution 
and  the  Manchukuo  puppet  empire  or 
whatever  they  call  it  up  there,  after 
they  have  visited  those  countries  and 
gotten  their  flavor,  their  color,  their 
background.  Accordingly,  we  put  a 
premium  on  travel  for  all  the  staff 
during  their  vacations  and  we  give 
them  extra  long  vacations  at  full  pay. 

“We  had  a  young  fellow  down  at 
the  Pan-American  Press  Conference, 
for  example,  in  Chile,  which  not  all 
of  you  did,  and  going  down  and  com¬ 
ing  back  he  stopped  off  in  a  great 
number  of  the  Latin-American  coim- 
tries. 

“Several  of  our  crowd  will  be  over 
at  the  Coronation,  including  of  course 
the  foreign  news  editor,  but  far  more 
important  to  me  than  what  they  may 
cable  on  May  12  is  what  they  will  see 
and  remember  for  future  reference  in 
such  spots  as  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Belgium  and  the  Paris 
EIxposition.  They  won’t  do  more  than 
send  in  typed  memoranda  when  they 
get  back  via  the  managing  editor  to 
the  morgue,  but  these  will  be  incre¬ 
ments  to  oiu*  collective  memory,  to 
our  family  background;  and  when 
they  are  brought  out  for  use  in  the 
future,  may  I  say,  their  observations 
of  today  will  be  carefully  checked 
tomorrow,  because  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  background  that  has  re¬ 
ceded  so  far  into  the  past  that  it  has 
become  a  mirage. 

“I  think  we  are  all  more  interested 
in  foregroimd  than  we  are  in  back¬ 
ground. 

“It  is  the  most  fascinating  thought 
that  could  come  before  a  body  of 
journalists  such  as  we  are  here  today. 
I  am  told  that  the  radio  people  have 
now  perfected  a  device  which  will  do 
with  the  whole  newspaper  page — well, 
only  a  half  newspaper  page  so  far 
but  if  you  do  it  twice  with  the  same 
machine  that  is  the  whole  newspa¬ 
per  page — with  almost  the  same 
rapidity,  what  wire  photo  can  do  with 
a  photograph  over  the  wires.  Hiey 
can  now  do  that  by  radio,  believe  it 
or  not 

“All  right,  this  device  will  scan 
and  deliver,  I  think  it  is  within  18 
minutes,  a  whole  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  send  it  out  by  radio  on  a 
wave  length  not  now  being  used  by 
anybody.  In  other  words,  it  will  be 
no  invasion  of  somebody’s  else  chosen 
portion  of  the  public  domain,  and  for 
some  reason  there  are  something  like 
150,000  wave  lengths  in  the  band  that 
can  be  used,  so  you  can  see  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  invading  that  portion  of 
the  public  domain  without  grave  ob¬ 
jections  from  anybody. 

“Tliey  tell  me  that  this  wave,  that 
this  machine  which  I  think  they  call 
facsimile,  will  transmit  at  present 
only  about  18  miles,  but  that  you  can 
pipe  it  across  country  anywhere  you 
want  to  over  the  t^phone  lines,  just 


the  way  they  do  radio,  only  at  much 
less  expense,  because  they  can  use  a 
much  cheaper  form  of  current. 

“If  it  is  true  that  there  are  26,000,- 
000  or  27,000,000  radio  sets  in  America 
for  which  people  have  put  out,  let’s 
say,  $20  apiece,  at  least  a  million 
people  might  well  feel  like  putting 
out  $60  a  year  to  subscribe  to  a  news¬ 
paper  that  would  be  printed  in  their 
parlor  or  in  their  library,  right  be¬ 
side  their  bed  if  they  felt  that  way 
about  it 

“I  have  no  idea  what  might  happen 
to  all  kinds  of  news  publishing  in  this 
country  if  that  machine  does  work.  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t  hap¬ 
pen.  It  sounds  a  whole  lot  more 
feasible  than  television  does  and  they 
still  think  they  are  going  to  give  us 
that. 

“But  if  that  ever  does  come  to  pass, 
then  this  term,  ‘backgrounding’  the 
news,  would  become  pretty  darned 
important,  because  you  might  have  a 
national  circulation  of,  let  us  say, 
conservatively,  a  million  for  a  daily 
newspaper.  I  would  say  that  that 
would  become  a  public  utility,  would 
have  to  be  a  public  utility,  the  power 
of  that  thing  would  be  so  terriflc.  It 
would  have  to  employ  the  best  brains 
of  the  United  Press  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  Mr.  Hearst  and  all  the 
sectional  leaders  of  leading  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  only  because  I  just  heard  of 
it  I  am  more  excited  about  it,  purely 
academically.  I  leave  you  with  that 
bit  of  foreground  to  lay  alongside  of 
whatever  I  have  contributed  to  your 
notions  of  background.” 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor  Cleveland 
News,  asked:  “I  wonder  if  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  could  tell  us  where  Time  got  its 
story  on  the  Baldwin-King  Edward 
interview?” 

Mr.  Martin:  “We  all  have  our  pipe 
lines,  haven’t  we?  And  we  seldom 
name  them  by  name,  but  I  will  go  so 
far,  just  because  that  thing  did  look 
like  such  a  whangdoodle,  as  to  tell 
you,  sir,  that  that  was  Scotland 
Yard’s.” 

W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor  Detroit  News: 
“Will  Mr.  Martin  say  something  about 
his  ‘Letters  to  the  Editor’  department: 
how  many  letters  he  gets  and  how 
they  are  handled  and  whether  any 
of  the  indignant  writers  sue  him  for 
libel?” 

Mr.  Martin:  “We  get  anywhere 
from  300  up  to  3,000  a  week,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  how  many  toes  got  stepped 
on  all  at  once.  The  threats  of  suit  are 
prodigiously  few.  The  conversion  of 
threat  to  action  is,  I  should  think, 
about  one  in  a  hundred,  and  so  far 
we  have  been  caught  four  times  for 
libel  in  fourteen  years.  We  are 
shortly  going  a  fifth  time.” 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican- American: 

“Why  does  Time  annoy  its  readers 
with  cut  lines  that  insist  that  they 
have  got  to  read  the  text  in  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  of  a  hurry  they  are?” 

Mr.  Martin:  “Time  is  meant  to  be 
read  and  not  looked  at.  We  drive 
them  into  the  text  for  that  reason.” 

N.  R.  Howard:  “Mr.  Martin,  will 
you  give  us  your  honest  opinion  of 
American  newspaper  news  writing, 
your  own  opinion?  What  are  its 
principal  defects?” 

Mr.  Martin:  “Well,  that  is  a  tough 
one  to  answer  because  in  all  frank¬ 
ness,  when  I  read  a  newspaper  it  is 
to  get  at  facts  which  then  go  into  our 
hopper.  I  worry  about  writing  in 
Time  but  not  in  other  newspapers. 
If  you  want  my  honest  opinion,  the 
writing  in  most  of  the  newspapers  of 
America,  outside  of  a  few  signed  ar¬ 
ticles,  is  not  distinguished.  I  think 
that  cliche  thrives  luxuriantly  in  the 
press  of  America.  I  think  that  that  is 
less  noticeable  in  the  Southern  news¬ 


papers  for  some  reason.  Of  course, 
it  is  also  true  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
reading  that  I  do  when  I  really  sit 
down  to  read  a  newspaper  other  than 
the  New  York  newspapers  is  to  read 
some  particular  thing.  I  mean  the 
gent  named  Kent,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  for  instance.” 

Charles  R.  Long,  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times:  “Sometimes  I  have  wondered 
if  Time  magazine  was  hurt  by  the 
flippant  adjective  which  you  use  be¬ 
fore  some  outstanding  character, 
which  you  do  very  frequently.  Does 
that  flippancy  hurt  you  or  help  you.” 

Mr.  Martin:  “A  little  of  both,  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  the  fellow  has 
more  friends  than  enemies.  Let  me 
say  this,  that  that  adjective  in  Time 
which  sounds  flippant  is  a  bad  one  and 
no  one  regrets  it  more  than  I  do.  A 
good,  colorful,  apt,  descriptive  ad¬ 
jective  with  a  wallop  that  puts  that 
bird  right  in  front  of  you  so  that  you 
get  the  salient  feature  of  the  man  that 
is  called  for  at  that  juncture  in  the 
story — that  is  the  adjective  that  we 
want,  and  when  it  misses,  when  it  is 
just  a  little  firecracker  adjective  that 
makes  a  noise  and  doesn’t  mean  much, 
that  is  too  bad  and  no  one  regrets  it 
more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Long:  “Sometimes  it  has  been 
pretty  cruel,  you  admit,  don’t  you?” 

Mr.  Martin:  “Indeed  I  do.” 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette:  “How  do  you  evaluate 

‘buck-toothed  King  Carol’?” 

Mr.  Martin:  “His  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Roumania,  happens  to  be  a 
favorite  character  of  Foreign  News 
Editor  Goldsborough,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  buck-toothed  must  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  all.  The  adjective  is  per¬ 
haps  ill-chosen  for  that  reason,  but 
because  it  is  obvious  it  seems  per¬ 
fectly  harmless,  doesn’t  it?” 

J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
“Could  I  ask  whether  you  have  any 
signs  that  your  readers  or  a  portion 
of  them  feel  that  there  is  a  certain 
monotony  in  the  style  of  Time,  and 
regardless  of  what  your  readers  feel, 
do  you  yourself  consider  that  a  prob¬ 
lem?” 

Mr.  Martin:  “I  certainly  do. 
Every  now  and  then  people  refer,  all 
too  often,  to  a  quality  or  what  have 
you,  called  ‘Time  style.’  Nothing 
gripes  me  more,  because  as  soon  as 
Time  is  branded  as  having  a  style,  I 
would  say  that  we  would  be  sunk. 
When  lads  come  in  to  try  for  the  staff 
they  always,  unless  they  are  excep¬ 
tions,  ape  the  few  mannerisms,  and 
they  are  suprisingly  few — I  could  list 
them  for  you — which  have  persisted 
and  are  allowed  to  persist  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  did  become,  imder  the  re¬ 
gime  of  Brit  Hadden,  sort  of  trade¬ 
marks  of  Time.  They  certainly  are 
monotonous,  they  can  be  allowed  to 
become  monotonous,  and  when  they 
become  monotonous,  that  is  my  fault, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  of  this 
matter  of  style  in  Time,  the  ideal  that 
we  seek  is  to  get  a  team  of  wrriters 
all  writing  pretty  much  at  the  same 
tempo  and  with  this  attitude  which  I 
have  previously  tried  to  describe — eco¬ 
nomical  writing,  brisk  and  terse  and 
full  of  punch,  but  the  less  it  can  be 
nailed  down  in  a  mould,  the  better  it 
is  for  us.” 

President  Creager:  “To  what  ex¬ 
tent  do  you  think  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  could  adopt  or  adapt  or  copy 
your  style?  For  instance,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  effective  in  a  market 
report  to  say  ‘Up  two  cents  is  wheat 
today’? 

Mr.  Martin:  You  have  got  me.  I 
should  think  it  would  depend  entirely 
on  how  it  was  done,  and  as  I  say, 
how  original  it  was  made  to  seem. 
The  phrase  that  you  just  quoted,  ‘Up 


two  cents  is  wheat  today,’  is 
one  of  the  more  obvious  tricks  tu 
Time  has  used  in  the  past.  It  b  im 
original  with  Time  of  course.  I  sm,. 
pose  it  would  pep  up  the  market  n. 
ports,  but  I  should  think  the  peopk 
would  spot  the  source  of  inspiratioi 
so  immediately  that  it  would  counter, 
act  the  effect.” 

N.  R.  Howard:  “Will  you  tell  ui 
something  about  the  interesting  ex. 
periment  that  Time  has  made  of  puu 
ting  the  human  interest  note  in  b 
financial  columns?  I  am  interested  to 
know,  for  instance,  whether  it  ha 
aroused  comment,  destructive  or  con. 
structive,  among  the  lay  readers  of 
financial  columns.” 

Mr.  Martin:  “Way  back  in  1S3 
when  Mr.  Coolidge  advised  us  thd 
the  business  of  America  was  news, 
we  then  took  the  cue  and  began  ex. 
panding  what  was  before  that  just  i 
back-of-the-book  department,  and  wt 
very  consciously  expanded  it  to  eigb 
to  twelve  columns,  and  it  was  fron 
that  expansion  and  new  attention  to 
the  business  news  which  at  that  tiai 
was  beginning  to  get  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  papers,  it  was  from  that 
attitude  that  Fortune  grew,  and  w 
developed,  we  simply  put  into  the  re¬ 
porting  of  business  news  the  same 
technic  that  we  were  using  to  cover 
other  news. 

“I  think  it  is  true  that  from  that 
time  the  business  section  of  Time  be¬ 
came  much  more  popular  than  it  ever 
had  been  before,  it  received  mud 
more  attention  simply  because  mat 
emphasis  was  put  on  it.  But  the  busi¬ 
ness  page  of  Time  is  not  written  wid 
any  different  attitude  than  the  pres 
page  or  the  medicine  page  or  the 
religion  page.  The  human  factor  it 
there  just  as  it  would  be  in  any  other 
department.  So  that  is  nine  yean 
ago,  you  see,  and  the  business  page 
has  just  gone  on  being  itself,  and  oS 
of  it  grew  Fortxme.  We  had  an  analy¬ 
sis  made  back  in  January  and  tix 
returns  showed  that  business  ranked 
third  in  reader  interest  among  the  de¬ 
partments  in  Time.  National  affain 
was  first,  foreign  news  second,  and 
business  third,  which  corresponds  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  space  we  give  them.  It 
may  be  confirmation  of  the  judgment 
or  we  may  be  following  the  trend,  1 
don’t  know.” 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahom 
City  Oklahoman:  “Occasionally  yoi 
print  a  picture  of  a  corpse;  sometimei 
you  eliminate  some  of  the  good 
bloody  pictures  that  the  news  set' 
vices  send  over.  What  is  your  f« 
mula  for  passing  on  pictures  in  which 
there  are  corpses?” 

Mr.  Martin:  “We  have  no  con¬ 
scious  prohibition  against  corpses.  It 
simply  is  that  it  isn’t  very  often  thd 
a  corpse  is  important  enough  from  o« 
point  of  view  to  warrant  the  i 
that  the  more  sensitive  readen 
get.  There  is  no  prohibition 
corpses.” 

John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
News:  “It  is  a  rather  trivial  thing  bd 
I  notice  in  a  recent  issue,  I  think  yi 
used  the  phrase  ‘most  unique’.  ^ 
that  an  oversight  or  do  you  do  thk 
occasionally?” 

Mr.  Martin:  “That  was  purely  » 
oversight.” 

FRANK  CALDWELL  WITHERS 

Frank  Caldwell  Withers,  66,  g« 
eral  manager  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C 
State  who  had  been  with  the  ne 
paper  for  more  than  40  yea^  < 
April  14  in  the  Columbia  Hospital 
joined  the  newspaper  as  campus  c 
respondent  at  the  University  of  So 
Carolina,  from  which  he  was  gr 
uated  in  1891. 
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It's  streamlined!  Chromium,  too! 

Johnny  isn’t  the  only  kid  in  New  York  State  who 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  new  family  car,  because  this 
year  more  than  $700,000,000  will  be  spent  in  New 
York  State  for  new  cars,  accessories,  gasoline  and  oil. 

When  automobile  manufacturers  and  dealers  con¬ 
sider  advertising  they  invariably  place  newspapers  at 


the  top  of  the  list.  They  realize,  as  do  advertisers  of 
food,  clothing,  drugs,  housefurnishings,  building  ma¬ 
terials,  etc.,  that  New  York  State  newspapers  give 
them  greater  coverage  at  lower  cost  than  any  other 
advertising  medium. 

For  sales  results  use  New  York  State  Daily  News¬ 
papers. 


Sponsoring  newspapers  which  invite  requests  for  market  information  in  the  areas  covered  by  their  circulations 


tAlbanj  ETening  News  (E) 
tSibsnj  Knickeibocker  Press  (MftS) 
Amsterdam  Recorder  Democrat  (E) 
Anbnrn  Cltlsen  AdTertiser  (E) 
Batavia  News  (E) 

Binghamtoa  Frees  (E) 

Boffalo  Coarier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Coarier-Express  (S) 

Coming  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Cortland  Standard  (E) 

Dunkirk  Observer  (E) 
iElmira  Star  Oaaette  &  Advertiser 
(MAE) 

iElmira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


tFreeport-Hempstead  Kassan  Review 
(E) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

GloversvlUe  A  Johnstown  Herald  A 
Leader-Republican  (MAE) 
Herkimer  Telegram  (E) 
tithaca  Journal  News  (E) 

Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 

Little  Falls  Times  (E) 

Lockport  Dnion-Sun  A  Journal  (E) 
fLynbrook-Hempstead  Nassau  Star 
(E) 


tMalone  Telegram  (E) 

♦Mamaroneek  Times  (E) 

"■Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 
tNewburgh-Beacon  News  (E) 

*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Son  (E) 

Niagara  Falls  Oasette  (E) 
tOgdensburg  Journal  (E) 

Oneonta  Star  (M) 

*Ossining  Citisen  Register  (E) 

Port  Jervis  Union  Gazette  (E) 
*Fort  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  Star  A  Eagle  News 
(EAM) 


*PeekskUl  SUr  (E) 
tRochester  Times  Union  (E) 
i  Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle 
(MAS) 

Rome  Sentinel  (E) 
tSaratoga  Springs  Saratoglan  (£} 
Schenectady  Union  Star  (E) 
Syracuse  Post  Standard  (MAS) 
*Tarrytown  Newt  (E) 

SThe  Troy  Record  (M) 

I  The  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 
iUtiea  Observer-Dispatch  (EAS) 
iUtica  Press  (M) 

*White  Plains  Reporter  (E) 
*TonkeTs  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


(E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  newspapers.  (S)  Sundiy  newspapers.  *  Westchester  newspapers  sold  in  combination, 
t  Nassau  County  (Met.  L.  I.)  newspapers  sold  in  combination.  1  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc.  {  Sold  in  combination  only. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  A  pri  I  24,  1937 


_ _ an  individual  newspaper  boosting  the 

medium.  We  included  in  this  per- 
CIRCULATION,  AD  RATES  centage  some  combination  group  ad- 

(ConHnued  from  page  8)  versing  run  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  few  of  our  members  are  using 
the  Bureau’s  promotion  paragraphs, 
great  effort  by  the  industry  to  pro-  Newspapers  employing  this  idea  can 


(Continued  from  page  8) 


What  Are  The  Facts 


mote  itself,  using  the  Bureau  iff  Ad-  ggjj  more  space  in  their  own  columns 
vertising  as  the  spearhead  in  the  at-  {jy  helping  to  sell  more  people  on  the 


**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what 
he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.”  dUGUSTlNl 


tack,  and  e<)uim>ing  the  Bureau  wth  value  of  newspaper  space  generally, 


iTior©  men  snd  msterisl  to  ©ndble  it  to  ***niere  is  b  cH&pter  in  this  report,  ||  C-rl  iliiOft  mxiVCt" 


enlarge  and  to  multiply  the  scope  of  entitled  Persuading 


its  work  many  times  over 


Speak  Out,’  which  summarizes  spe- 


“We  who  are  actively  interested  in  cial  work  among  business  institutions, 
the  Bureau’s  management  and  opera-  By  conferences  with  executives, 


tions  have  great  hopes  of  this  United  through  printed  material,  and  in 


FVont  movement.” 


speeches.  Bureau  men  have  urged 


William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  colorations  to  use  newspaper  adver- 


the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  tising  to  lay  their  cases  before  a 


presented  several  points  from  the  an-  public  which  has  grown  hostile  and 


nual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  critical  of  business  enterprises. 


tising,  which  is  printed  in  full  else-  work,  as  the  report  shows,  has  met 


where  in  this  paper  with  some  success;  much  remains  to 

Saying  that  advertisers  or  agents,  done,  however,  before  business  is 
reprinting  accounts  spending  more  Persuaded  to  raise  its  voice  in  chorus. 
ihln  a  mUlion  dollars  each  annually,  ,  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  many 
had  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  demonstrations  in  the  past  few  years 
Mr  of  mass  antipathy  to  profit-making 


Bureau’s  work,  Mr.  Thomson  said: 
‘‘Weighing  these  facts  and  other 


enterprises.  I  need  not  review  the 
causes.  But  a  disturbing  factor  in  this 


material  in  the  report  against  Ae  business  phobia  is  that  it  is  not  con- 
statement  that  the  Imdget  of  the  Bu-  fined  to  the  needy,  the  unfortunate, 


Flood  control  along  the  courses  of 
our  great  rivers,  particularly  those 
of  the  alluvial  type,  has  engaged  the 
anxious  efforts  of  engineers  and  leg¬ 
islators  from  the  formation  of  our 
Government.  In  this  great  problem 
the  protection  of  river  banks  from 
scouring  and  destruction  has  always 
been  an  important  factor.  Mats  of 
various  materials  have  failed  to  af¬ 
ford  adequate  protection.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  asphalt  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  through  the  actual  paving  of  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
above  low  water  mark  to  the  chan¬ 
nel  with  great  mattresses  of  asphalt 
— something  like  a  Fifth  Avenue 
pavement  on  the  river  bed. 


reau  of  Advertising  has  averaged  only  revolutionary.  On  the  contrary^  SOURCE — The  Asphalt  Institute. 


5/lOOth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  ex-  fijej-g  jg  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 


penditure  by  national  advertisers  for  thrifty  and  substantial  elements 

newspaper  space,  you  get  the  picture  sfiaj-g  it  to  a  paradoxical  degree. 


of  a  fairly  good  investment  I  mean  “j  believe  advertising  men 


one  of  the  old  6  per  cent  or  ^tter  render  a  greater  economic  or  so- 

v^ieties — before  these  days  of  low  service  today  than  to  induce  rep- 


Third  Dearborn  Confer¬ 
ence — May  25-27 


utable  corporations  to  bring  their 


He  presented  charts  showing  how  cases  before  the  Court  of  Public 
the  Bureau’s  research  had  enabled  Opinion  which  sits  every  day  in  the 


gasoline  advertisers  to  increase  their  newspaper  columns.” 
advertising  and  use  it  more  intelli-  - 

“The  Committee  believes  it  will  be  Uniform  W^indoWS  Help 


profitable  to  push  this  kind  of  work  in 
other  major  industries,  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  all  set  to  extend  it  when  fimds 


Detders  Tie  in  With  Ads 


spring  newspaper  advertising 


are  available,”  said  Mr.  Thomson.  He  campaign  on  paint  products  for  the 


home  is  being  inaugurated  this  week 


•The  Committee  indorses  the  Bu-  ^y  the  Etevoe  &  I^jmolds  ^t  Com- 
reau’s  belief  that  individual  news-  City.  The  adver- 


papers  can  greatly  help  general  ti^mente  Ulustrate  a  unique  method 
lieLpaper  promotion  by  including  of  tymg  m^wspaper  copy  with  each 
statements  in  their  own  promotional  Devoes  390  dealers  m  Greater  New 


Greater  New 


The  Third  Dearborn  Conference 
will  be  held  May  25,  26  and  27  at 
Dearborn  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 
National  leaders  from  the  three 
fields  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and 
Science  will  attend  the  Conference 
to  report  on  new  uses  for  farm  crops 
in  industry  through  applied  Science. 
Ten  new  Regional  Chemurgic  Coun¬ 
cils,  organized  during  the  past  year 
and  representing  all  sections  of  the 
country,  will  also  participate  in  the 
Dearborn  sessions.  The  Conference 
will  be  held  under  the  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Farm  Chemurgic  Council 
and  The  Chemical  Foundation. 


advertising  or  other  literature  about  York  throu^  the  use  of  ph^grapl^ 


the  value  of  newspaper  space. 


of  typical  dealer  window  displays  with 


“To  give  the  idea  concrete  form,  the  ‘[Look  for  Ais  Window.” 

Bureau  issued  to  members  brief  para-  The  w^dow  dismays  wiU  be  umf^ 


SOURCE  —  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council. 


graphs,  each  containing  a  selling  design  throughout  the  city.  The 


imint  for  newspaper  adv^ing  I  Horseless  Carriage  News 


show  you  these  paragraphs  on  this  get  in  ttmch  with  Aeir  nearest  ItovTO 
chart.  Members  are  asked  to  use  one  dealers  by  consititing  the  New  York 


of  these  ideas  in  each  piece  of  pro¬ 
motional  material  or  advertisement 


they  issue. 


City  classified  telephone  directory. 

First  of  the  new  series  of  newspa¬ 
per  insertions  appeared  April  22,  and 


Items  which  people  read  in  news 
columns  two  or  three  decades  ago. 


“Let’s  have  a  look  for  a  minute  at  campaign  will  continue  for  ap- 
what  newspapers  really  do  offer  in  proxunately  six  weeks.  It  is  placed 


their  promotion.  We  checked  Editor  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  New 

&  Publisher,  Printers'  Ink  and  Ad-  ^o^k.  _ 


vertising  &  Selluig  for  the  first  three 

months  of  1937.  We  then  made  up  CLEVELAND  BRANCH  EXP ANDS 


New  York — The  longest  motor- 
vehicle  journey  on  record  has  just 
been  completed.  Two  men  and  a 
bulldog  made  the  trip  across  the 
country  in  63  days.  (1903) 


this  chart  of  what  the  advertisements 
of  newspapers  contained. 


The  Cleveland  office  of  McCann - 
Erickson,  Inc.,  will  move  to  larger 


“The  green  segment  shows  the  per-  quarters  in  the  Guardian  Building 
centage  of  these  advertisements  that  about  July  1.  The  new  offices  will  be 


featured  the  particular  newspaper  about  22  per  cent  larger  than  the 
generally,  its  influence  in  the  terri-  present  quarters,  reflecting  a  growth 


tory,  its  policies,  its  features,  reader  of  more  than  30  per  cent  in  billing  in 
interest  and  the  like.  A  majority,  or  the  past  twelve  months.  Don  Julien, 


39  per  cent  of  the  ads  were  so  con-  former  advertising  manager  of  the 
structed.  ’The  orange  segment,  or  27  Graybar  Electric  Company  in  New 


per  cent,  shows  ads  that  featured  the  York,  has  joined  the  Cleveland  staff, 
market.  The  segment  in  blue,  or  19  Tom  Powers,  formerly  with  Hays. 


per  cent,  shows  ads  built  on  linage  McFarland  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 


figures.  It  looks  like  distinct  prog-  added  to  the  copy  staff.  Richard  M. 


ress  to  find  less  than  l/5th  of  the  Rairigh,  formerly  with  Meldrum  & 
copy  now  using  this  thread-bare  Fewsmith,  has  been  appointed  man- 


theme  about  who  carried  the  most  ager  of  mechanical  production,  and 
linage;  a  few  years  back  that’s  all  H.  C.  Malmquist,  formerly  art  direc- 


most  papers  advertised.  The  seg-  tor,  has  been  named  creative  plan  and 
ment  in  white,  or  13  per  cent,  shows  production  manager.  P.  C.  McCor- 


the  newspapers  that  featured  their  mick,  formerly  head  of  media  and 
circulation.  Finally,  that  thin  line  market  research,  has  been  appointed 


of  red  at  the  top,  a  bare  2  per  cent,  assistant  to  R.  M.  Alderman  vice¬ 
shows  advertisements  that  discussed  president  in  charge,  and  James  Watt 


newspaper  advertising  as  a  medium,  has  been  named  manager  of  the  media 


Actually  tha%  was  only  one  ad  from  and  research  department. 


Business  Is  the  News 
of  Today 


Brooklyn— Business  houses  are 
beginning  to  compare  the  amount 
of  space  required  for  horse-drawn 
vehicles  with  that  occupied  by 
trucks.  A  seven-ton  load  requires  23 
feet  of  truck  space  and  40  feet  of 
horse-and-wagon  space,  it  is  found. 
(1910) 


Legislation  court  rulings,  labor 
lations,  tariffs  and  foreign  u-jJ 
agreements— effect  to  a  major 
business  and  business  interests. 

Strongly  edited  business  psM 
are  performing  an  important  smiJ 
today  which  is  aimed  not  only  J  ' 
interpreting  legislation  and  goverj 
ment  to  business  men,  but  also,' 
representing  the  interests  and  proil 
lems  of  the  particular  buan^ 
served  to  government. 


Tlie  Associated  Business  Paptr-a 
Inc.,  whose  membership  numbers  lij 
of  the  nation’s  dominant  business 
papers,  offers  to  newspapers,  ihrouf; 
its  membership,  wanted  factual  i: 
formation  on  trends  or  developmefc 
that  is  second  to  none  in  autborir 
and  completeness. 


SOURCE — The  Associated  Bus, 
ness  Papers,  Inc. 


Drunken  Driving  Is 
Not  On  Increase 


Consumption  of  alcoholic  bew 
ages  is  not  the  major  factor  coi; 
tributing  to  highway  accidents  iior< 
is  there  any  evidence  that  drunkaa 
driving  is  on  the  increase,  . accordini 
to  the  Accident  Prevention  Conlo-s- 
ence,  which  has  just  reported  oni, 
nation  wide  survey  of  the  higbwr;. 
fatality  situation. 


“A  very  large  number  of  tk* 
36,000  annual  fatalities  occurring  i[> 
the  nation  are  happening  in  nmli 
sections,”  the  report  of  the  confa  jsc 

ence  said.  “Tlie  outstanding  cik  a  "« 
of  these  deaths  is  high  sped. 
Coupled  with  this  is  inadeqoite>:  jjjj* 

lighting.  Road  surface  condidn.-'  ud  ■ 
play  only  a  minor  part.  In  sow 
sections,  liquor  is  a  factor,  but  i:  Ai 
is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  is 
evidence  pointing  to  drunken  dm  ^ 
ing  being  on  the  increase.”  t» 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Inst 
tute,  Inc.  write 


Chicago — Judge  Tuley,  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court,  has  held  that  all  auto¬ 
mobiles  must  bear  numbers,  but 
admitted  they  need  not  be  license 
numbers.  Owners  can  choose  num¬ 
bers  to  suit  their  fancies  and  still 
be  within  the  law.  (1903) 


Business  is  the  News 
of  Today 

Legislation,  court  rulings,  lab:: 
relations,  tariffs  and  foreign  traiidf 
agreements — effect  to  a  major  n* 
tent,  business  and  business  intere-t'l 

Strongly  edited  business  papfff 
are  performing  an  important  k:- 
vice  today  which  is  aimed  not  onl 
at  interpreting  legislation  and  go'; 
ernment  to  business  men,  but  als- 
to  representing  the  interests  a®* 
problems  of  the  particular  busing 
served  to  government. 


Jersey  City — A  filtering  funnel 
which  enables  motorists  to  separate 
water  from  the  gasoline  they  place 
in  their  tanks  is  now  on  the  market. 
(1904) 


SOURCE — National  Highway  Us¬ 
ers  Ck>nference. 


Tlie  Associated  Business  Papfi-^ 
Inc.,  whose  membership  numbf? 
155  of  the  nation’s  dominant 
ness  papers,  offers  to  ncwspap«" 
through  its  membership,  wanted 
tual  information  on  trends  or  de¬ 
velopments,  that  is  second  to 
in  authority  and  completeness. 

SOURCE — The  Associated  Bity 
ness  Papers,  Inc.  l 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 


^^Hourly  wages  of  the  average  factory  worker  were  two  and  a  half  times  as  high,  and 
weekly  wages  ahont  twice  as  liigh  in  1936  as  in  1914. 

'^^And  although  the  cost  of  living  was  40  per  cent  higher,  the  consumer  with  the  average 
factory  worker’s  wage  could  huy  20  widely«used  items,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  there 
has  heen  great  technological  improvement,  with  the  earnings  of  63  per  cent  fewer  hours  of 
work  in  1936  than  in  1914.”  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER. 


Safeguard  Medicine  Cheat 

The  formulae  of  most  proprietary 
Jnig  products  are  the  result  of  long 
ud  painstaking  scientific  research. 
If  not,  they  have  been  developed  by 
dependable  physicians  in  their  own 
prictices.  have  been  found  ellective, 
usually  have  then  l)een  sub¬ 
jected  to  extensive  and  rigid  clini- 
cil  tests. 

The  makers  of  products  for  the 
funily  medicine  cabinet  are  con- 
suntly  studying  them  to  find  ways 
of  even  slightly  improving  them,  of 
fiii/ling  purer  and  better  standard- 
I  iad  ingredients,  of  lowering  the 
^  price.  To  accomplish  these  ends, 
the  individual  manufacturers  of  the 
package  medicine  industry  maintain 
pitensive  research  laboratories,  keep 
01  their  rolls  trained  and  capable 
scientists,  and  subsidize  clinical  re- 
seirch  in  their  respective  fields. 

SOURCE — Proprietary  Associa- 


H eating  Trend  ia  Toward 
Sfdid  Fuel 

The  increasing  sale  of  automatic 
coal-burning  equipment  indicates  a 
definite  trend  back  to  solid  fuel  as 
a  preferred  source  of  home-heating. 
Statistics  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government  show  that,  where¬ 
as  there  were  only  6,782  coal  stok¬ 
ers  sold  for  domestic  use  in  1932. 
from  that  date  on  the  number  in¬ 
creased  year  by  year  until,  in  1936, 
the  estimated  total  is  76,376.  In  the 
meantime,  competitive  equipment 
sales,  although  also  showing  in¬ 
creases,  have  lagged  behind  those  of 
coal  burners.  Anthracite  automatic 
coal  burners,  in  line  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  other  solid  fuel  equip¬ 
ment  sales,  show  a  marked  upturn, 
month  by  month. 

"source — Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc. 


Directory  of  Authoritative  Sources 
of  Factuai  Information 


Aathracile  Industries,  Inc. 

SS07  Chrysler  Batidinii,  New  Yerk  aty- 
1  noo-proflt  organisation  of  rennaylTanla 
kitd  coal  producers,  designed  to  promote 
Ike  nse  of  niithraclte,  through  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  efflclent 
iithracite  burning  equipment.  Fact-finding 
lad  statistical  facilities  at  the  aerviee  of 
editors  everywhere. 

Asphalt  Institute 

SOI  Second  Ace.,  New  York*  N.  Y. 

A  aational,  non-proflt  organization  of  the 
uirtiult  prodacerM.  design^  to  promote  the 
ue  of  asphalt  through  education,  engineer’ 
tof  tod  research. 

Pamphlets.  Library  and  research  studies 
foDtaln  Interesting  material  for  special 
writers.  loqulrlea  welcomed. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Tranfiportalion  Bide,  Washington,  D.  C» 

Pnblicitlonfi.  rnporta  ifnd  releases  on  opera¬ 
tions  and  maintenance,  car  serTice,  traffic, 
flnance,  taxation  ami  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  mnterln!  available  to  all. 

Afl$ociated  Bu»ine!«M  Papers,  Inc* 

369  Lrxinglon  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y", 

This  group  of  15,%  of  the  nation's  dominant 
bosiness  publications  constitutes  a  reservoir 
of  factual  information  with  n^gard  to  pro¬ 
duction.  distribution,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  Chemical  Foundalion,  Inc. 

634  Madison  Ave.,  New  ^ork,  N. 

A  non-profit  organization  devoted  to  re- 
■wreh  and  education  In  chemistry  and  ap¬ 
plied  sclcDi'es  as  applied  to  Industry.  Write 
foe  dsU. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Prv.a  Bldg.,  Wu.hlngton,  D.  C. 
V.  Forbei  Morgan,  Prr.ident. 
finual  Informatlun,  data  and  statlatlca  re- 
jstlng  to  the  Distilling  Induatry,  re|>orta 
ttom  oRicl.'il  MUircea  on  production,  con- 
•amptlon,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

♦fiO  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
•"formation,  data  and  atatiatica 
tviatlng  to  the  electrical  Induatry. 


Farm  Chemurgic  Council 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Wrltera,  lecturers  and  educotora  who  want 
to  explore  n  new  frontier  of  acleace,  agrl- 
cnltnre.  and  Industry  of  unlimited  promise 
are  invited  to  ask  questions. 

Manufacturing  Chemists*  Associa¬ 
tion 

608  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Manufacturing  Chemlata'  Aasocintlon, 
eatubllahed  in  1872,  offers  an  economic  and 
technical  service  on  chemicals  to  editors  of 
American  newspapers. 

National  Association  of  Chain  Stores 

726  Jaek.on  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  A.  Logan,  Executive  Vice-President. 
Continuing  studies  in  social  and  economic 
aapects  i>t  chain  store  dlatribution.  Factual 
data  and  Informative  material. 

National  Highway  Users  Conference 

National  Prrt.  Bltlg.,  Washington,  U.  C. 
Source  for  facts  about  ail  phases  of  motor 
transportation,  with  forty  national  urgan- 
Ixatlons  as  afllltates.  Puctnol  and  conclae 
information  service  upon  request. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

Genrral  Office  i  33  W,  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Library,  re»*eareh  laboratorlez,  300  pam¬ 
phlets.  Studies  In  housing,  ronds.  paving, 
structural,  farm  utiU  other  fields. 

Proprietary  Association 

80  V.rick  St.,  New  York  City, 

Write  to  Earle  A.  Meyer,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Adviaory  (’ominittec  on  Advertis¬ 
ing,  for  news  releases  covering  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  package  medicine  induatry. 

Women  Investors  in  America,  Inc. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Non-profit  making,  membership  organisation 
devoted  to  financial  edncatlon  and  fact¬ 
finding;  of  particular  Importance  to  women 
property  owners.  Jobholders  and  taxpayera. 


Railtraya  Contribute  to 
Economic  Recovery 
The  railways  in  1936  made  a  defi¬ 
nite  contribution  to  economic  recov¬ 
ery.  Expenditures  in  excess  of  one 
billion  dollars  for  capital  improve¬ 
ments  to  rolling  stock,  roadway  and 
structures,  and  for  fuel,  materials 
and  supplies  used  in  connection  with 
tiperation  were  made  by  them.  Such 
expenditures,  together  with  those  for 
labor,  maintenance  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  are  doing  much  to  stimulate 
industrial  activity.  A  30-page  Review 
of  Railway  Operations  for  1936  has 
just  been  printed.  This  and  other 
interesting  material  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  which  is  a  clearing  house 
and  source  for  information,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  statistics  dealing  with 
rail  transportation  and  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  taking  place  in  that 
industry.  -- 

SOURCE — Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads. 

What  la  the 
Beat  Pavement? 

Modern  highways  are  designed 
for  the  speed,  volume  and  weight 
of  traffic  which  careful  surveys  made 
in  advance,  show  the  road  is  to 
carry.  When  traffic  needs  take 
precedence  over  other  considera¬ 
tions,  a  paving  material  and  design 
are  selected  which  will  have  long 
life  and  low  maintenance  cost. 
Where  this  is  done  the  road  has  a 
chance  to  earn  more  in  gasoline 
taxes  than  the  amount  required  for 
its  maintenance  and  amortization, 
and  should  continue  to  do  this  for 
many  years. 

SOURCE — Portland  Cement  As¬ 
sociation. 

Practical  Farm  Relief 

A  1936  production  of  turkeys  33% 
above  1935  with  very  low  prices  to 
growers  brought  plea  for  help  to 
food  chains.  In  a  National  Holidays 
Turkey  Sale  37,000  chain  food  stores 
increased  sales  of  turkeys  46%;  so 
relieved  the  market  that  most  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  cleaned  up  supplies 
and  reported  profit  instead  of  loss 
on  a  product  affecting  86%  of  all 
farmers  for  many  of  whom  turkeys 
constitute  the  only  winter  cash  crop, 
f'ood  chains  then  furnished  produc¬ 
ers  with  analysis  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  suggestions  to  increase  turkey 
consumption.  Two  steps  in  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperation  by  chains;  moving 
seasonal  surplus  and  interpreting 
market  to  producers. 

SOURCE  —  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains. 


ISetcaprint  Pricea 
Are  Riaingt 

Canadian  mills  will  charge  $50.  a 
ton  for  newsprint  in  1938.  Lord 
Rothermere  predicts  $65.  newsprint 
by  1939. 

But  just  as  research  has  saved 
industry  millions  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  so  Dr.  Herty’s  researches  on 
southern  pine  newsprint  will  save 
publishers  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  first  mill  to  convert  southern 
pines  into  newsprint  will  be  erected 
in  East  Texas.  Southern  publishers 
are  planning  another.  Who  will  build 
the  third? 

Southern  newsprint  is  one  of 
many  scientific  research  projects 
sponsored  by  The  Chemical  Founda¬ 
tion. 

SOURCE — The  Chemical  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Uae  of  Electricity  in  the 
Home  Shotva  Steady 
Increttae 

In  1937,  the  average  home  used 
719  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity, 
gaining  50  units,  or  7  per  cent,  over 
1936.  With  sales  of  electric  refri¬ 
gerators  continuing  at  2,000,000  a 
year,  this  gain  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue.  At  the  same  time,  rates  have 
been  reduced  so  that  consumers  are 
receiving  this  additional  current  with 
little  change  in  their  monthly  bills. 

Last  year,  the  average  household 
paid  $2.81  per  month — or  only  9 
cents  a  day — for  electricity,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $2.78  in  1935. 

SOURCE — Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Riae  in  Synthetic 
Reain  Output 

This  expansion  is  a  feature  in  the 
chemical  industry.  Well-known  uses 
are  for  fountain  pens,  buttons,  silent 
gears,  and  insulation.  Recent  appli¬ 
cations  include  the  Vinyl  resins  for 
auto  safety  glass.  One  auto  maker 
has  3000  cars  on  the  road  with  syn 
thetic  resin  window  frames. 

The  Alkyd  resins  are  used  in 
paints  for  a  hard,  durable  gloss  fin¬ 
ish,  also  lor  protective  marine  paints. 
The  Phenolic  resins  were  used  in 
the  interior  finish  of  the  Queen  Mary 
and  the  Congressional  Library  An¬ 
nex.  The  Urea  resins  find  expanding 
use  for  lighting  fixtures.  The  new¬ 
est  resins — Styrol  and  Arcylate — are 
crystal  clear,  and  can  be  worked 
like  wood. 

This  period  is  appropriately  called 
“Tile  Plastic  Age.” 

1  SOURCE — Manufacturing  Chem¬ 

ists  Association. 
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ASNE  OPPOSES  EDITORIAL 
UNIONISM 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


manent  records  as  a  laxirel  wreath  of 
its  affectionate  and  grateful  remem¬ 
brance.” 

“Taps”  was  sounded  as  Mr.  Yost 
concluded. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the 
directorate.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  for  most  of  the 
society’s  life,  declined  a  renomina¬ 
tion.  Retiring  President  Marvin  H. 
Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal,  whose 
term  also  expired,  becomes  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  board  for  the  next 
two  years.  He  was  succeeded  as  pres¬ 
ident  by  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  Mr.  Kirchhofer’s  place  as  first 
vice-president  was  filled  by  advance¬ 
ment  of  Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
from  the  second  vice-presidency.  Tom 
Wckllace,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  becomes  the  new  second  vice- 


maintain  an  open  shop  is  sustaintd  1 
“The  present  law  permits  the  T..i^  I 
Relations  Board  to  determine  the  btr.  I 
gaining  unit  within  which  a  inaiotity  I 
vote  is  determining — whether  all  em- 1 
ployes  of  an  establishment  or  an.  I 
ployes  in  a  craft  or  other  subdivisico.  r 
That  is  an  interesting  question,  of 
course,  that  will  have  to  be  watched, 
“The  law  is  ambiguous  as  to  tie 
method  of  arriving  at  the  number  oi 
votes  that  will  constitute  a  majority. 
In  order  that  the  rights  of  employa 


t 


may  be  protected  there  should  be  1 1^  capit 


provision  that  for  determination  d  jj,e  of  sc 
an  exclusive  bargaining  agency  a  clea  seed  to  p 
majority  of  all  eligible  employes  it  such, 
requisite.  If  they  don’t  vote,  and  only  thr 
a  few  should  vote,  that  is  not  a  clear  (o  advai 
majority  that  should  entitle  them  to  utterer 
exclusive  bargaining  powers. 


“In  fact,  the  propriety  of  use  of  any  I - 
majority  rule  with  respect  to  mploy.  Isenceof  i 
ment  relations  may  be  questioned  I  son  of 


’Therefore,  in  the  application  of  the  inorei 


majority  rule  in  connection  with  bar- 
gaining,  it  must  be  understood  that 


the  minority  group  must  be  protected  lloushoi 


Times  becomes  the  new  second  vice-  The  15th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Elditors 
president.  New  directors  elected  were  opened  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  15th.  Pictured 
W  E  GUmour  editor  of  the  Detroit  toficing  things  over  shortly  before  the  first  session  was  called  to  order  are  (left 
News,  and  Johii  S.  Knight,  editor  of  ‘®  right) :  Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal,  retiring  president  of  t^ 

Is  _  oocielv;  M.  V.  Atwood,  the  Gannett  INewspapers,  secretary;  Prof.  Lawrence  W. 

t  .  f  Murphy,  president  the  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 

^rectors  who  were  returned  to  the  j^^^nalism;  and  Charles  O.  Gridley,  president  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
board  were:  Mr.  Wallace,  and  M.  V. 


against  coercion  by  the  majority.  ! 

“I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  responsibilities: 

“The  basis  of  decision  used  in  tht 
cases  of  April  12  respecting  the  Labor 
Relations  Act  would  seem  to  make  it 
clear  that,  as  to  enterprises  held  widi- 
in  the  reach  of  the  Labor  Relationi 


*®^®rs  directly  to  a  situation.  Em-  go  outside  of  that  general  statement.  Act,  which  is  confined  to  protectin* 


was  also  re-elected  secretary  Dwieht  uirecuy  lo  a  siiuauun  i:an-  go  uuisiue  uiai  scuciai  ... - ^ - 

M  TV  Nourcnanarc  wnc  ployers  Can  not  asscrt  any  rights  but  “Power  to  protect  interstate  com-  rights  of  employes.  Congress  can  on- 

P  P®  >  their  own;  consequently,  they  can  not  merce  from  impediments  to  its  flow  act  legislation  to  enforce  against  era- 
re-e  ec  reasi^e  .  ...  .  assert  any  rights  of  employes  which  extends  to  interruptions  and  obstacles  ploj»?s’  organizations  the  duties  and 

1  ^  ® “  may  be  infringed  by  the  prohibition  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow.  Whether  responsibilities  which  always  accom- 


standardization  was  made  bv  iiiiimseu  uy  me  yiuiuuiuuu  uie  ueguiuiiig  ui  uie  now. 

President  Creager  in  his  opening  ad-  contained  in  these  statutes  against  em-  an  enterprise  operates  in  such  a  way  pany  rights. 


j  ^  ^  ®  niiarrtfil  at  all  with  ployers  supporting  laboF  organizations,  that  its  operations  affect  interstate  “As  the  law  now  stands,  it  would 

I  speaking  of  the  private  labor  commerce,  and  the  enterprise  is  af-  seem  that  labor  organizations  actinj 
*  ®  ^  organization  set-up,  the  company  plan,  fected  by  the  Labor  Relations  Act,  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede  the  b*- 

in  rrh  ^  mh  t-  h *  “This  federal  legislation  can  be  ap-  depends  upon  the  facts  in  each  case,  ginning  of  the  flow  of  interstate  com- 


ing  condiUons  through  membership  in  1*0^;:.  Z 

a  national  organization,  Mr.  Creager  employer  engaged  in  m- 


deprecated  the  idea  that  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization  should  be 
eligible  for  newspaper  employment. 
Happily,  he  said,  this  notion  is  being 
generally  resisted  by  editors.  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  summcirized  in  last  week’s 
report  of  the  opening  session. 

Off  the  record  was  an  address  by 
Marriner  S.  Eccles,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  at  Friday’s 
luncheon.  The  reportable  feature  of 
this  fimction  was  the  serving  of  Wis¬ 
consin  cheese  brought  to  Washington 
by  Stephen  S.  Bolles,  editor  of  the 
Janesville  Gazette.  It  was  a  popular 
number. 

On  the  record  were  most  of  the 
shop  discussions,  of  which  complete 
summarizations  appear  on  other  pages. 
On  the  record,  too,  was  the  conclud¬ 
ing  Ivmcheon  on  Saturday,  addressed 
by  Harper  Sibley,  president  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

Paced  by  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo 


"The  power  of  Congress  can  not  merce  would  be  held  by  the  Supreme 
reach  into  all  production  and  to  save  Court  to  be  amenable  to  the  anti- 
the  statute  from  being  declared  in-  trust  laws  against  restraints  on  inter- 
valid  it  is  assumed  Congress  did  not  state  commerce, 
mean  to  reach  production  as  such.  “I  asked  the  President  at  one  time 


For  instance,  as  I  understand  it,  a  whether  he  was  going  to  make  1 


newspaper  which  sold  all  of  its  pa-  statement  on  the  sit-down  strike.  He  j 
pers  inside  of  a  state  would  certainly  said  at  that  time  that  neither  he  nor  ; 
not  be  affected  under  this  decision,  the  Federal  Congress  had  any  powers, 
even  though  it  draws  its  raw  mate-  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  after 
rials  from  outside  the  state.  It  is  not  this  decision  the  Congress  of  the 
in  the  origination  of  the  flow  of  inter-  United  States  definitely  has  powen 


United  States  definitely  has  powen 


state  commerce,  and  I  don’t  think  to  act  in  that  marmer,  in  a  situatko 


that  such  a  paper  would  be  covered,  where  a  strike  does  affect  definitdy  1 , 


“From  the  decision  it  is  apparent  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce,  as  it  j  j 
that  the  Court  is  unanimous  in  this  certainly  does  in  a  great  organization  1 
position  that  the  power  of  Congress  fihe  General  Motors.  j 

with  respect  to  interstate  commerce  “After  all,  the  Labor  Relatiooi  !  jj  fjQ, 
does  not  include  power  to  deal  with  Board  and  the  Railroad  Labor  Act  ait  ] 
production  in  a  state  as  in  regard  to  only  means  toward  an  end.  Wise  ^  g 
hours,  wages,  or  other  similar  mat-  legislation  is  important,  but  legisla-  . ,  map 
ters.  I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  tion  alone  can  not  bring  about  satis-  ■ 
this  decision  does  not  give  the  Con-  factory  employer-employe  relation-  , 
gress  power  to  move  into  other  fields  ships.  Tliere  must  be  an  honest  desire  3  ijj^ 
and  to  pass  minimum  wages  or  maxi-  for  a  fair  program,  for  industrial  |  p^fg, 


Dwight  Marvin 


and  to  pass  minimum  wages  or  maxi-  for  a  fair  program,  for  industrial  j  p^fg, 

mum  hours.  peace,  and  for  maximum  production  1  |k  ju 

“Amicable  adjustment  of  contro-  on  the  part  not  only  of  labor  an<f  J » cou 

versies,  according  to  experience,  is  management,  but  of  the  public  as  |  p^ 


Blade,  favorite  toastmaster  of  the  terstate  commerce,  employers  operat-  promoted  by  employer  conferring  with  well,  before  a  sound  working  basis 


ASNE,  Mr.  Sibley  gave  an  infonnal  ing  facilities  for  interstate  commerce  employes,  and  the  right  of  self-or-  can  be  obtained.  ’The  slow-down  j 


and  humorous  picture  of  a  business  being  undoubtedly  so  engaged.  ganization  of  employes  has  long  been  process  which  we  are  now  beginnin<  I 

man  catapidted  for  a  year  into  official  “The  Supreme  Court,  however,  di-  legally  recognized.  The  protection  of  to  see  is  not,  of  course,  fair  dealing  |  ygu 
representation  of  trade  and  commerce  vides  five  to  four  as  a  matter  of  a  this  right  of  self-organization  can  ac-  on  the  part  of  labor,  and  this  fnk  [ 

throughout  official  Washington.  He  question  of  fact,  whether  or  not  pro-  cordingly  be  afforded  by  Congress  so  spirit  must  not  be  only  on  the  part  f  ^ 

has  liked  the  experience.  Gliding  duction  inside  a  state  can  in  any  case  far  as  its  interstate  power  extends,  by  of  labor  and  management  but  on  the  ^ 

gracefully  up  to  the  recent  Supreme  directly  affect  interstate  commerce,  forbidding  employers  to  interfere  with  part  of  the  public  as  well.  j 

Court  decisions,  he  presented  a  few  Five  justices  answered  in  the  affirma-  exercise  of  the  right,  so  long  as  this  “The  need  is  for  laws  so  thought-  t 


man  catapulted  for  a  year  into  official  “The  Supreme  Court,  however,  di 


representation  of  trade  and  commerce  vides  five  to  four  as  a  matter  of  a 


“The  need  is  for  laws  so  thought-  ^ , 


formal  views  on  what  the  ruliiigs  and  tive.  They  took  the  position  that  the  exercise  does  not  detract  from  ser-  fully  and  so  impartially  constructed. 


their  corollaries  mean  to  business.  case  of  each  employer  has  to  be  de-  vices  performed  by  employes,  by  re-  so  obviously  framed  in  the  public  in' 


Notwithstanding  Ae  divided  vote,  cided  on  its  own  facts,  and  they  hold  quiring  employers  to  confer  with  rep-  terest,  that  they  will  have  the  ptf 


the  Supreme  Court  is  clearly  imani-  that  certain  employers  using  in  pro-  resentatives  of  the  employes  obtained  sistent  public  support  which  will  giv*  jjjy. 


mous  Congress  can  enact  such  duction  a  large  proportion  of  mate-  through  self-organization,  by  provid-  them  clear  sanctions,  with  every  per-  j 


legislation  as  the  Wagner  Labor  Re-  rials  brought  from  other  states  and  ing  that  a  representative  chosen  by  a  son  knowing  that  there  is  not 


lations  Board  and  the  Railroad  Labor  shipping  more  than  three-quarters  of  majority  of  all  employes  is  to  be  ex 
Act,  as  such  legislation  does  not  de-  their  production  to  other  states  are  clusively  recognized, 
prive  employers  of  any  rights  or  prop-  engaged  in  production  so  related  to  ‘“The  employer  has  a  right  to  refraii 
erty  without  due  process  of  law,”  he  interstate  commerce  that  this  legisla-  from  reaching  an  agreement  throug! 

tion  can  affect  them.  collective  bargaining.  Collective  bar 


ry  per-  5  , 
ot  only  I , 


sively  recognized.  fairs  but  to  the  affairs  of  everyMi* 

’The  employer  has  a  right  to  refrain  else  in  like  case. 


application  to  his  own  immediate  ^  of  ai 
fairs  but  to  the  affairs  of  everywie  1. 


tion  can  affect  them. 

“The  legislation  relates  to  the  com-  “Other  points  brought  out  by 
merce  for  which  an  employer  is  re-  decisions  include  the  following: 
spo^ible,  and  not  to  the  aggregate  “The  interstate  commerce  pov 
of  interstate  commerce  for  all  con-  the  onlv  cower  Congress  can 


interstate  commerce  that  this  legisla-  from  reaching  an  agreement  through  “Turning  now  from  the  problenu 
tion  can  affect  them.  collective  bargaining.  Collective  bar-  of  collective  bargaining  to  the  quei- 

“Other  points  brought  out  by  these  gaining,  however,  is  clearly  affirmed,  tion  of  legislation  to  cover  fair  prac- 
decisions  include  the  following:  as  well  as  his  continuing  right  to  tices  in  business,  we  know  that  taaKI 

“The  interstate  commerce  power  is  make  individual  contracts  of  employ-  employers  favor  minimum  wagft 
the  only  power  Congress  can  exer-  ment.  ’That  right  is  specifically  up-  maximum  hours  of  work,  and,  uni- 


cems  in  the  field.  In  other  words,  it  cise  as  to  these  matters.  They  didn’t  held.  The  right  of  an  employer  to 


(Continued  on  page  126) 
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_ _ _  —  \/i^rkDr»ii«i  V  public,  what  opinion  they  may  ex- 

U5E  freedom  press,  to  what  vile  propaganda  they 

PRESS  IS  TOLD  must  give  utterance,  and  what  proper 

(Continued  from  page  6)  expr^ions  of  opinion  and  waning  on 

'  Questions  of  nublic  imoort  thev  must 

—  '  ~  suppress. 

in  its  present  proportions,  calls  never  be  forgotten  that 

1(or  still  better  per  ormance  o  an  a  -  constitutional  guarantee  of 

grtnaiive  service  m  news.  p  e  a  freedom  of  the  press  incidentally  in- 
if  tercsted  in  s  earns  o  pro^gan  a  benefit  of  the  press,  that 

whit'h  are  flowing  in  increasing  num-  primary  purpose.  The 

jur  and  volume  rom  e  resp^  we  fj.an:^gj.g  Qf  gjjj  Rights  were 

gninenccs  w  ere  govern  en  ,  a  r  concerned  with  granting  a  special 
yid  capital  ^  privilege  to  one  class  of  citizens.  They 

dse  of  soimd  i  ria  iscre  ion  yo  asserting  and  guaranteeing  to 

^  to  print  some  of  Ais  Propaganda  ^  ^ 

j-such.  In  ^  oA  Quate  medium  of  expression  and  in- 

daits  throug  ®  ®  formation  absolutely  uncontrolled.  It 

10  advance  spwi  c  pauses  ows  rom  light  of  this  public  interest 

uuerer  to  rea  er.  n  a  yo  a  e  constitutional  provision  was 

joopetiUon,  or  ere  are  o  er  in-  3j,d  it  was  in  the  light  of  that 

itrumentalities  w  ic  roug  a  -  pj-in^^jy  purpose  that  the  Supreme 
^aceofdutytodomoreorapprehen-  ^ourt  of  thr United  States  has  in 
jifln  of  consequences  i  ey  °  ®  several  cases  recently  construed  it. 

nore,  act  merely  as  condmts.  But  .  .  / 

JThaving  the  duties  involved  in  this  .  view  of  reme  of  the  recent  deci- 

Qom  of  the  press,  should  do  more,  sions  of  that  high  tribunal  involving 

You  should  print  the  facts  so  that  we,  some  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
lur  readers,  will  know  whether  those  *''ghts  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
^  run  clean  or  carry  the  con-  either  ^y  amendment  or  by  ch^ge 
^  of  falsity,  suppression  or  vaunt-  »»  Judicial  construction  brought  about 
Tambition  for  plaudit  or  power,  by  radical  and  violent  change  in  the 
vt  should  do  so  promptly,  impar-  membership  of  the  Court  with  regard 
uUy  without  regard  to  your  strong-  particular  i^ues  and  litigations,  it 
boxe  or  your  personal  opinions.  Yes,  ^wms  not  am^  to  discuss  some  of 


Bint  the  hand-outs  if  and  when  they  Jbe  rnore  fundamentol  righto  which 
m  news,  but  with  them  hand  out  the  been  protected  by  the  Constitu- 

facts.  In  that,  if  you  act  quickly  ^on  as  construed  by  our  courts, 
gio'igh  so  that  the  antidote  may  act  “James  Madison  introduced  into  the 
spill  the  poison,  you  will  have  no  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
jjopetition.  first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 

“In  the  matter  of  voluntary  re-  tution  which  we  now  know  and  cher- 
jnint  proof  by  deed  is  available,  ish  as  the  Bill  of  Righto.  Only  eight 
Seienl  generations  ago  publishers  of  the  original  states  had  Bills  of 
pnerally  buried  the  notion  that  any-  Rights.  Some  of  his  provisions  Madi- 
thing  the  Lord  allowed  to  happen  was  son  took  from  these  Constitutions. 
iDri^t  to  print.  Sometime  later  they  Some  he  borrowed  from  other  sources, 
kilerred  the  false  doctrine  that  there  Some  were  absolute  innovations.  It 
fano  such  thing  as  the  right  of  privacy,  is  significant  that  the  Bill  of  Righto 
One  current  criticism  is  that  the  of  each  of  the  states  then  possessing 
ghosts  are  walking.  It  is  not  true  of  one  contained  at  least  four  safeguards 
Dfwqapers  generally.  In  aggregate  of  popular  liberty  the  fruit  of  long 
tffect  newspapers  have  never  been  experience — freedom  of  the  press, 
hotter  in  these  respects.  There  is  freedom  of  religion,  trial  by  jury,  and 
tome  basis  for  the  criticism  in  specific  a  guarantee  against  being  deprived 
instances.  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 

Tou  all  know  of  other  examples,  due  process  of  law. 


I  They  were  not  services  to  the  public  “It  is  significant  that  the  separate  j 
ot  to  the  craft.  guarantee  of  the  right  of  freedom  ol  1 

"Everyone  knows  that  the  news-  speech,  which  we  now  prize  so  dearly,  i 
paper  must  travel  along  with  its  read-  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  i 
Bj.  It  cannot  ctiford  to  fall  a  single  Righto  of  any  state  prior  to  the  adop-  I 
tup  behind  them  on  the  march.  It  tion  of  the  Federal  Bill  of  Righto.  . 
cainot  be  expected  to  get  so  far  out  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Bill 
in  front  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  of  Righto,  the  provision  as  to  freedom 
follow  its  leadership.  Yet  it  may  both  of  individual  speech  amounted  only 
lad  and  lift  by  the  distance  in  which  to  an  immunity  against  being  called 
i  magnet  exerts  its  attraction.”  to  account  in  any  other  place,  that  is  1 

“As  our  forefathers  visioned  a  free  to  say,  in  a  court,  for  words  spoken  j 

pres  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature.  I 

liberties,  so  it  follows  that  to  properly  “We  think  of  the  righto  guaranteed  i 
paform  its  functions  it  must  likewise  in  the  Bill  of  Righto  together,  what-  ' 
be  an  honest  press,  a  vigilant  press,  ever  may  have  been  their  origin,  be-  ' 
» courageous  press  and  an  impartial  cause  they  were  adopted  at  the  same  j 
press  in  its  presentation  of  facto,”  time.  And  this  is  proper  because  so  ! 
Senator  Clark  began.  long  as  they  stand,  they  stand  to-  ' 

"In  so  far  as  the  press  has  failed  in  gether  as  parts  of  the  Constitution,  , 

tbe  past  or  may  fail  in  the  future  in  and  anything  which  impairs  the  force  I 

fulfiU^  these  obligations,  it  is  to  be  and  authority  of  the  Constitution  as 
'ribcized  and  stringently  condemned,  a  whole  necessarily  impairs  the  ef-  | 
But  the  experience  of  the  world  and  feet  of  each  of  the  provisions  of  the 
contemporary  history  in  other  lands  Bill  of  Rights. 

toidi  us  that  no  fault  which  has  ever  “Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  one  of 
evm  been  charged  against  the  press —  those  who  believe  that  the  Constitu- 
neither  prejudice  nor  inefficiency,  tion  should  be  sacrosanct,  although  I 
,  ucithcr  cowardice  nor  greed  for  have  always  believed  as  Gladstone 
“ooey,  neither  vindictiveness  or  bla-  said,  that  it  is  the  greatest  document 
not  ignorance,  not  even  cor-  ever  struck  off  by  any  group  of  men 
fuption — can  possibly  be  so  danger-  at  any  one  time.  The  framers  of  the 
^  to  the  liberties  and  well-being  Constitution  themselves  wisely  set  up 
land  as  the  suppression  of  the  explicitly  the  means  whereby  the 
“todom  of  the  press.  Nothing  can  be  Constitution  might  be  changed  in  any 
More  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  particular  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
toy  people  than  to  have  the  press  This  method  is  cumbersome  and  diffi- 
^trolled  by  government,  forced  to  cult  to  be  sure — purposely  made  so  by 
b*  subservient  to  officials,  appointed  the  framers  of  the  instrument — but 
Iffitops  by  dictators,  as  to  what  facts  capable  as  we  have  recently  seen  of 
may  not  bring  to  the  knowledge  being  employed  with  amazing  rapidity 
ot  the  people,  what  fables  or  distor-  and  completeness  once  the  people 
boos  of  fact  they  must  foist  upon  the  (Continued  on  page  131) 


The  Fliers  Are  Satisfied 
—But  Is  The  Admiral? 


The  bomber  pulls  a  lever.  Hundreds  of  pounds  «>f 
potential  destruction  go  rushing  through  the  air. 
A  hit!  To  the  fliers — success. 

But  to  the  Admiral  a  hit  is  not  enough!  He  knows 
that  a  surface  explosion  does  very  little  damage. 
To  be  really  effective  the  bomb  must  pierce  the 
decks  and  explode  inside  the  ship.  That’s  why 
modern  battleships  are  built  with  three  decks  of 
12-inch  armor  plate. 

Likewise  a  splendid  piece  of  advertising  is  not 
enough.  To  be  fully  effective  it  must  be  carried 
deep  into  the  heart  and  confidence  of  the  reader. 
The  medium  must  do  that. 

In  Rochester  and  vicinity  the  people  have  grown 
up  with  the  Times-lJnion  .  .  .  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  For  over  a  hundred  years  these  papers 
have  been  the  reading  habit  of  its  buying  public. 
Folks  read  them  today — as  did  their  parents,  their 
grandparents — with  confidence.  This  prestige  pierces 
the  shell  of  sales  resistance.  153,294  copies  carry 
vour  message  into  the  homes  .  .  .  then  on  into  the 
vulnerable  interior  of  potential  buyers. 
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NOT  ALL  PROBLEMS  HAVE  DROPPED  BY  THE  piness  about  his  position,  and 
WAYSIDE 


ASNE  OPPOSES  EDITORIAL 
UNIONISM 


out  me  Honor  which  accompanied  i 
He  was  khighted.  In  our  kind 
democracy  titles  as  such  are  out 
the  question,  but  society  should  b 
able  to  do  much  more  to  create  in  4 
minds  of  the  American  people  du 
same  kind  of  respect  and  prestM 
which  attracted  to  the  British  ser^ 
a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Sir  Waim 
Fisher. 

“Strangely  enough,  there  is  one  de. 
partment  of  the  Government  tdien 
by  and  large  we  have  solved  this  prob. 
lem  of  prestige,  and  that  is  the  Judi 
cial  Department.  From  the  very  be 
ginning  of  our  government,  men  gj 
wealth,  of  earning  capacity,  and  ma 
of  prominence  have  bron  glad  to  lean 
a  profitable  profession  to  serve  on  the 
bench  with  small  pay,  because  4i 
position  carried  witii  it  great  hnna 
and  great  prestige.  That  is  no  lea 
true  today  than  it  was  a  century  ago. 
Why  is  a  judgeship  so  attractive?  It 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  that  psycho¬ 
logical  element  of  honor  and  prestigi 
“The  press  and  other  agencies  o| 
public  education  can  contribute  mud 
in  this  crusade  by  recognizing  aa| 
honoring,  and  giving  a  generous  ben 
fit  of  the  doubt  to  the  men  vdio  sg 
the  permanent  representatives  of  od 
democratic  form  of  government  1 
this  way,  a  public  career  will  be] 
promotion  from  private  life,  eei 
though  the  monetary  returns  be  lei 
The  country’s  first-rate  talent  iH 
thus  be  enlisted  for  the  public  goo 
not  because  of  decent  compensate 
not  because  of  security  of  tenure,  n 
because  of  pensions,  ^ough  all  ths| 
are  important,  but  principally  beeng 
of  the  honor  and  prestige  which  tig 
will  win  for  themselves  and  tbs 
families  by  serving  their  naticxL”  i 
Toastmaster  Patterson:  T.adips  as 
of  a  vessel,  what  it  will  cost  for  that  the  way  of  recognizing  great  public  gentlemen,  before  tiuming  the  meett* 
'  '  ’  fa  vessel — not  only  what  it  service  on  various  commissions?  For  back  to  Mr.  Creager,  who  will  prM 
will  cost  to  place  them  on  the  sea,  instance,  many  of  the  Conunissioners  ^ 

Washington  are  luiknown  even  to  sion  of  this  year  s  convention,  I  waiS 
rspaper  editors.  While  I  am  talk-  to  bespeak  our  appreciation  of  the  mn 
just  think  if  any  of  you  can  re-  who  have  come  here  today,  and  I 
the  names  of  two  members  of  the  think  on  the  whole  we  have  had  « 
eral  Conununications  Commission,  very  fine  convention.  There  are  som 
two  members  of  the  Interstate  who  have  come  who  simply  made  the 
days  of  unbalanced  budgets  with  Commerce  Commission,  or  two  mem-  old  discovery  that  a  bar  is  a  place 

bers  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis-  where  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  re- 
sion.  I  dare  say  that  the  average  Ameri-  member  goes  to^  forge^  and  t^t 
can  knows  very  little  about  the  Com-  “Sweet  Adeline”  is  the  imperishable  i 
missions  and  practically  nothing  about  “Bottle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

.  officials  who  I  think  on  the  whole  we  have  taken 

should  be  part  of  a  permanent  and  away  some  very  substantial  ideas,  Md 


(Continued  jrom  page  124) 


versally,  the  elimination  of  child  labor. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  decisions 
of  last  Monday  in  relation  to  the 
Labor  Relations  Board  did  not  include 
power  to  pass  Federal  legislation  over 
production  in  a  state  as  regards  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  hours,  et  cetera. 

“To  us,  however,  an  opportunity  for 
Federal  legislation  covering  these 
subjects  exists  in  that  part  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  which 
forbids  unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  provides 
an  administrative  method  under  which 
such  methods  can  be  identified  in  a 
non-punitive  procedure. 

“Expand  these  trade  practice  con¬ 
ferences  into  an  industry  practice  con¬ 
ference,  to  include  all  employment 
practices  within  an  industry  that  give 
competitive  advantage  in  sale  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  among  such  practices  being 
working  hours,  minimum  wages,  and 
employment  of  young  persons. 

“Elxempt  from  anti-trust  laws  the 
rules  of  an  industry  practice  confer¬ 
ence  which  the  Commission,  after 
public  hearing,  finds  are  in  the  public 
interest,  the  Commission’s  authority 
being  confined  to  rejection  or  ap¬ 
proval  of  conference  rules,  and  not  to 
include  power  to  modify. 

“Blither  free  the  Commission  from 
all  duties  inconsistent  with  judicial 
fimctions,  such  as  duties  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  or  set  up  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  body  with  duties  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  developing  and  adminis¬ 
tering  ffie  law  of  imfair  competition 
as  it  affects  interstate  commerce.  One 
of  the  problems  of  the  Commission  is 
that  today  it  not  only  has  this  im¬ 
plied  power  that  I  suggest;  it  also 

has  the  police  power  of  attempting  kind  of  a  vessel — not  only  what  it 
to  nm  down  and  find  the  malefactors,  will  cost  to  place  them  on  the  sea, 
and  it  often  gets  confused  as  to  but  what  it  will  cost  per  year  per  ship 
whether  it  is  a  judicial  body  or  to  maintain  them  as  part  of  oiu:  sys- 
whether  it  is  a  district  attorney,  and  tern  of  transportation  and  defense, 
that  conRision  oftentimes  makes  it  “The  need  for  this  basic  approach  is 
difficult  for  business  men.  We  believe  important  under  any  circumstances, 
they  should  be  clearly  divided  and  It  is  particularly  important  in  these 
the  judicial  powers  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  power  of  the  district  heavy  demands  on  the  National  Gov- 
attorney.  emment  for  activities  which  in  differ- 

“Of  course  the  longer  that  the  strug-  ent  times  were  proi«rly  the  concen 
gle  continues  over  the  appointment  of  of  the  states  or  of  private  enterprises.' 

these  additional  judges  to  the  federal  Unwilling  to  discuss  the  Commis-  those  administrative 
judiciary,  the  more  remote  seems  ac-  sion’s  plans  further  until  they  are 

tions  on  many  of  the  programs  that  better  formulated  Mr.  Kennedy  swxmg 

we  are  interested  in,  and  if  I  had  time  into  more  general  fields. 

I  could  go  into  such  a  proposal  as  the  “First  of  all,”  he  continued,  “let  us 
recent  surplus  tax,  which  we  find  is  appreciate  that  it  is  no  longer  accurate 
working  a  great  hardship  in  many  of  to  talk  about  the  trend  toward  cen- 
its  particular  features  on  American  tralization  in  government;  nor  is  it, 
business.  I  suggest,  proper  to  view  this  prob- 

“No  agency  in  America  is  so  impor-  lem  of  change  from  the  angle  of  the  that  the  British  succ« 

tant  in  penetrating  these  fogs  as  the  culpability  of  individuals.  No  one  is  lucky  outcome  of  a  1 

American  press.  There  may  be  peri-  responsible.  It  is  far  more  than  a  gram.  Far  from  it. 

ods  when  emotions  rise  above  reason,  trend,  it  is  a  tide,  the  explanation  of  study  by  a  Royal  Co _ _  . 

when  mass  psychology  sweeps  over  which  is  interwoven  with  the  analysis  report  which  indicated  a  program  about  foiu:  lines,  and  althou^  uvi 

judgment,  but  these  moments  pass  of  the  kind  of  society  we  have  de-  consciously  designed  to  give  to  the  obscurely,  I  always  thou^t 

and  men  come  back  to  the  realities,  veloped.  That  it  is  not  a  problem  of  public  service  an  aura  of  prestige  of  th®  great  men 
Then  the  steady  influence  of  intelli-  personal  responsibility  can  be  clearly  which  would  be  an  attraction  far  more  ^  ^  ’  ’ 

gent  statement  as  we  find  it  in  oiu:  understood  when  we  look  back  over  compensatory  than  the  money  private 

newspapers  is  felt  across  the  land,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  note  that  business  could  offer. 

once  more  the  man  in  the  editorial  every  President  during  that  period  —  -  -  . 

office  knows  that  what  he  writes  is  expressed  alarm  over  the  trend  away  _  ^ _  __  _ 

desperately  important.”  from  local  government,  and  yet  not  service.  When  the  Labor  Govern-  thing  else. 

Mr.  Kennedy  thanked  the  guests  one  of  them  but  was  forced  by  cir-  ment  came  in  power  under  Ramsay  nal  with  him,  I  think 

for  the  first-rate  reporting  and  edi-  cumstances  to  contribute  to  this  proc-  McDonald,  there  occurred  less  than  emphasized  it  for  mej 

torializing  upon  the  work  of  the  Se-  ess  which  they  condemned.  If  there  seventy-five  changes  in  the  whole  one’s  I-—-  i  1- 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission,  of  were  any  doubt,  the  developments  of  British  government.  Contrast  that  and 
which  he  recently  retired  as  chair-  the  last  few  years,  particularly  the  with  our  vmfortunate  experience  front  in  the  face  of 
man,  declaring  that  they  were  in  large  political  developments — the  vote  of  whereby  at  every  change  of  adminis-  not  an  achievemen' 
measure  responsible  for  whatever  sue-  the  people,  the  vote  of  Congress  and  tration  there  exists  a  wholesale  revo-  from  anything  that 
cess  he  had  enjoyed.  He  bespoke  the  more  recently  the  decision  in  the  lution  in  practically  all  the  depart-  demonstrate  or  logic 
same  assistance  for  the  Maritime  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  case  ments  of  government  I  was  struck  is  an  achievement  o 
Commission.  — are  a  convincing  demonstration  of  even  more  forcibly  by  a  meeting  re-  we  still  have  faith 

“I  believe  the  first  and  primary  task  this  phase  of  our  national  life.  ITie  cently  in  England  with  Sir  Warren  States.  (Applause) 

of  the  Commission  is  to  tell  the  Amer-  commerce  clause  has  had  to  be  ex-  Fisher,  who  is  a  permanent  Under  President  Creager: 
ican  people  what  it  will  cost  to  con-  panded  to  permit  the  assumption  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  paid  Fifteenth  Convention 
struct  or  to  have  constructed  a  mer-  the  Federal  Government  of  powers  but  £3,000.  His  ability  in  private  Society  of  Newspape 
chant  marine  of  a  given  capacity,”  he  heretofore  undreamed  of.  life  would  command  many  times  that  TTie  meeting  adj 

said,  “what  it  will  cost  for  this  kind  “What  do  we  do  now  as  a  nation  in  amount,  but  he  expressed  great  hap-  o’clock. 


SOYEMkOl® 
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/  // 
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ried  those  lines  continuously  in  niy 
pocket.  I  have  used  them  often-tini« 
“Consider  the  following  eloquent  when  I  have  been  troubled  al»ut  n  ^ 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  British  only  the  government,  but  about  ev^ 

-  -  -  ,  jjg  wrote  this— not  ongi- 

ut  at  least  he 

_  „  . .  ‘How  to  keep 

heart  in  the  midst  of  life’s  str^ 

maintain  an  indiscourageablei 
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and  heard  at  the 

rj  *^5alDORF  conventions 
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to  control  utility  advertising 
the  public  utilities  conunis- 
^  ^  There  is  a  clause  in  a  new  bill 
-ir  vhkh  covers  advertising  of  these  cor- 
norations  and  which  empower  the 
,  l^'-mKsion  to  even  eliminate  adver- 

vising* 

ob-  “That  and  labor  difficulties  interfere 
idi-aith  the  constructive  efforts  of  news- 
bti^napers  in  Pennsylvania,”  he  said.  Mr. 
i  oliiHardy  is  meeting  with  publishers  of 
Tifflihis  state  this  week  to  discuss  increases 
circulation  rates. 

the.  "Our  goal  now  is  three  cents,  and 
thek  we  may  eventually  set  it  at  five  cents. 

are  also  considering  raising  adver- 
leal titrates.”  He  explained  that  news- 
kKaipeptfs  in  the  state  are  doing  it  volun- 


ad  Pennsylvanians  who  met  at  the 
ad  I,  Wdorf  this  week  were  Col.  Earnest  G. 
joeoal  ceilli,  editor  Wilkes-Barre  Times- 
j  at  left,  and  Fred  G.  Pearce,  ad- 

jjlace  wtising  manager  Altoona  Mirror. 

)  re- 

that  tirily  all  the  time.  General  taxes  in 
table  the  state  are  higher  than  in  any  other, 
lie  added. 

akec  *  *  * 

\V  A-NDERSON,  publisher  of 
close  ”  *  Macon  (Ga.)  News  and 
note,  pleased  that 

con- .^^**^tion  of  the  cotmtry  was  listed 
haps,  “better  than  average”  area  on 
j  business  map.  “I  think  things 
ourij^^fier,”  said  Mr.  Anderson,  “but 
if  4e  President’s  plan  on  the  Supreme 
,&urt  goes  through  we’ll  go  to  hell 
gjjjy  I  In  a  hand-basket.  I  told  my  brother 
xiteri^**  other  day  I  was  ‘hopeful  but 
ivingj*^  was  just  scairt.” 

tn  asi  •  ♦  • 

own.  J  EWIS  B.  ROCK,  publisher  of  the 
car-jj^  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  and  Journal, 
^  fingers  crossed  on  the  hope 
imesjwiat  his  city  will  attract  manufactiu:- 
t  P°*fP*oecause  of  its  flood  control  system. 

®ys  that  the  only  drawback  at 
rrip-ifre^nt  is  the  threat  of  organization 
rt  he»f  the  CIO  there 
keep  ^  ^  ^ 

tress  _ 

•able!  YT/ alter  E.  O’HARA,  publisher 
es  hi}.'..  Providence  (R.  I.)  Star- 

■ings  I  struck  a  strong  note  of  opti- 
can:  Mr.  O’Hara,  who  quit  news- 

k  1*1?**'^  work  to  build  and  operate  the 
jjjjjj  ^a-Tagan^tt  race  track,  returned  to 
kited ,  ®  publishing  field  only  six  weeks 
r-“  ,  ”  purchased  Senator  Peter 
1  thei  interests  in  the  Providence 
rican.l"Pe«- 

.  M  ft.  ^  England  business  generally 
better,”  he  said.  “Of  course, 
P*lunced  national  budget  is  a  de¬ 


sired  essential.  Any  household  man¬ 
ager  will  tell  you  that.  But  inflation 
is  a  bogy  that  seems  to  worry  too 
many  people.  Those  that  have  are 
more  frightened  than  those  who  have 
not  The  men  who  are  afraid  of  in¬ 
flation  probably  sleep  with  their  lights 
on,  anyway.” 

*  *  * 

The  location  of  a  small  daily  dir- 
rectly  under  the  big  gims  of 
metropolitan  newspapers  is  not  all 
that  most  people  believe,  according  to 
Sydney  A.  Lazarus,  co-publisher  of 
the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times. 

Mr.  Lazarus  said  this  week,  while 
attending  the  ANPA  small  dailies 
meeting,  that  within  the  last  several 
months  a  half-dozen  large  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  have  moved  from  New 
York  City  to  Bayonne  to  escape  the 
interference  of  protection  racketeers 
and  to  benefit  from  the  lower  taxes. 
As  a  result  of  this  exodus,  Mr.  Laza¬ 
rus  is  certain  that  Bayonne  is  in  for 
a  boom  from  which  his  newspaper 
will  reap  its  due  share. 

Another  influence  that  has  served 
to  attract  business  to  Bayonne,  which 
is  only  20  miles  from  New  York,  is 
the  freedom  from  labor  difficulty.  He 
explained  that  there  has  not  been  any 
serious  labor  difficulty  in  Bayonne 
since  1915. 

Mr.  Lazarus  believes  that  the  guild 
will  defeat  itself  through  its  demand 
for  a  closed  shop.  He  acknowledges 
that  there  is  some  guild  activity  on  his 
paper  but  says  it  is  unrecognized 
since  he  pays  better  than  union  wage 
and  enforces  the  same  hour  schedule. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  morris,  publisher  of  the 
Springfield  (O.)  News  and  Sun, 
feels  that  ffie  gviild  is  here  to  stay  if 
it  does  not  become  too  partisan  in 
the  labor  movement.  He  declared 
that  the  public  is  beginning  to  get 
tired  of  strike  tactics  and  would  like 
to  see  an  understanding  reached  be¬ 
tween  employes  and  employers.  He 
feels  that  if  the  guild  loses  public 
sentiment  it  will  defeat  itself. 

Springfield,  according  to  Mr.  Morris, 
was  one  of  the  last  American  cities  to 
sink  with  the  depression  and  one  of 
the  first  to  recover.  Because  of  its 
financial  condition  Springfield  holds 
better  prospects  for  1937-8,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  believes. 

William  M,  Hines  Joins 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Resignation  of  William  M.  Hines  as 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
;  was  announced  by  him  April  20.  Mr. 

I  Hines  said  he  is  retaining  his  stock 
ownership  in  the  Transcript.  No  suc- 
.  cessor  has  been  named. 

Mr.  Hines  will  take  an  executive 
’  position  with  Preston  W.  Goodfellow, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  and  Times-Union,  but  his 
exact  duties  were  not  stated. 

!  Although  he  had  a  contract  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  Transcript  for  three 
more  years  Mr.  Hines  asked  to  be 
t  relieved,  saying  that  his  work  of  re- 
I  establishing  it  as  a  money-making 
newspaper  had  been  accomplished 
sooner  than  he  anticipated.  His  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  coincidentally 
■  with  release  of  the  Transcript’s  annual 
■  financial  statement  showing  a  profit 
■  of  approximately  $100,000  as  compared 
•  with  an  average  yearly  loss  of  that 
:  amoimt. 

*  Mr.  Hines  became  publisher  of  the 
5  Transcript,  which  is  more  than  100 
f  years  old,  in  March,  1936.  He  was 
'  formerly  publisher  of  the  old  San 
Francisco  Bulletin.  He  later  became 
r  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
,  York  Post  and  organized  the  New 
•  York  Post  Syndicate. 


LEADERS! 

a  new  sensation  and 
a  tested  favorite 


FRANK 


int 


Frank  Beck,  without  gangsters 
or  G-men,  is  one  of  America's 
best  loved  cartoonists — for  he 
interprets  the  American  scene 
with  humor  and  keen  insight. 
HEM  AND  AMY,  DOWN  THE 
ROAD,  THE  DAILY  PANEL  and 
the  SUNDAY  COLOR  PAGE— 
two  half  pages— have  spread  his 
popularity  across  the  nation.  A 
feature  page  layout  is  incomplete 
without  at  least  one  Beck  series 
strengthening  the  top  half  of 
your  circulation. 


THE  BOSS,  new  pantomime  strip 
by  Tim,  is  the  comic  sensation 
of  the  year.  More  than  thirty- 
five  big-time  editors  will  begin  to 
use  this  droll,  rotund  character 
on  May  3.  Be  wise  and  close  your 
territory  now.  Wire  collect  for 


THE 


McCLURE 

NEWSPAPER 


75  WEST  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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JAPANESE  PHOTOGRAPHERS  FOND 
OF  THEIR  OLD  EQUIPMENT 

Elation  Over  First  Transpacific  Newspicture  Contrasts  with 
Tolerance  of  Behind*the-Tinies  Photo  Departments — 
Cameras  Can  Be  Replaced  Only  on  Order 


By  JACK  PRICE 


The  daily  newspapers  of  Japan 
published  on  April  1  (Japan 
time)  the  first  newspicture  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  wireless  from  the  United 
States.  The  original  photo  of  the 
Japanese  Royal  party  was  made  in 
Vancouver  at  11:30  a.m.  (Japan  time) 


made  materials.  It  appears  that  the 
cost  problem  has  induced  the  desire 
for  home  made  supplies.  Our 
information  reveals  that,  the  Japanese 
can  save  from  20  to  100  per  cent  on 
their  own  products. 

The  old  style  flash  powder  lamps 
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The  first  new*  picture  received  by  wireless  in  Japan  from  the  United  States. 
The  photo  shows  the  Japanese  Royal  party  as  it  landed  in  Vancouver,  B,  C. 


on  March  30.  It  was  sent  by  rail  to 
Seattle,  then  by  air  service  to  San 
Francisco  and  transmitted  by  wireless 
to  the  Tokyo  Central  Telegraph  Of¬ 
fice.  It  was  received  in  Japan  at  6:30 
a.m.  (Japan  time)  on  April  1. 

The  picture  directors,  as  the  Japa¬ 
nese  dailies  call  their  picture  editors, 
were  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  event. 
Practically  every  daily  in  Japan  pub¬ 
lished  the  photo  with  a  credit  line, 
“By  The  Commtinications  Ministry  of 
Japan.”  No  one  paper  was  allowed 
to  claim  the  distinction  of  being  ex¬ 
clusive  nor  was  any  attention  paid  to 
the  syndicate  or  photographer. 

It  is  proper  for  our  Japanese  col¬ 
leagues  to  become  excited  over  wire¬ 
less  transmission  of  newspictures  but 
a  recent  dispatch  from  Japan  informs 
that  they  are  somewhat  behind  the 
times  in  the  operation  of  their  photo¬ 
graphic  departments.  Newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  are  working  with  old  Ger¬ 
man  made  cameras  with  built-in  focal 
plane  shutters.  The  most  popular 
makes  are  the  Palmos  and  the  Goerz. 
The  4.5  X  6  size  plate  and  film  is  un¬ 
like  any  of  our  standard  makes. 

The  cameras  they  use  can  only  be 
replaced  upon  special  order.  They  are 
not  carried  in  stock  by  the  supply 
stores  because  they  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market.  It  is  puz¬ 
zling,  but  our  information  is  that  the 
newspaper  photographers  have  grown 
so  fond  of  these  cameras  that  they 
will  wait  a  considerable  length  of  time 
for  new  replacements.  And  stranger 
still  is  the  advice  that  these  old  cam¬ 
eras  must  be  ordered  in  dozen  lots  or 
the  shipment  will  not  be  made.  The 
cameras  are  generally  fitted  with 
Zeiss  Lessar  F.  4.5 —  15cm  lenses. 
Smaller  size,  3x4,  cameras  are  being 
introduced  with  much  success.  The 
smaller  cameras  are  used  to  make 
close-ups  or  as  the  Japanese  say,  half 
lengths. 

Aside  from  the  cameras  and  lenses, 
everything  else  used  by  the  newspaper 
photographer  is  of  Japanese  manu¬ 
facture.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
Japanese  have  manufactured  their  own 
films,  plates  and  bulbs.  Previously 
they  used  American  and  Cjierman 


have  given  way  to  the  newer  flash¬ 
bulb  synchronizers.  The  powder  is 
forbidden  in  metropolitan  areas  but  is 
still  used  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  by  newspapers  because  it  is 
less  costly. 

The  one  demand  by  the  picture  di¬ 
rectors  of  their  cameramen  is  that  all 
photos  must  be  sharp  and  clear.  The 
manner  of  operation  or  style  of  the 
uidividual  is  secondary  to  a  print 
which  will  reproduce  well.  Each  de¬ 
partment  has  a  special  director  who 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  city 
desk.  The  number  of  men  assigned 
to  cover  a  story  is  problematical.  If 
the  director  has  any  doubts  as  to  the 
ability  of  a  photographer,  he  will 
double  his  coverage. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  camera¬ 
man  may  rely  upon  the  wholehearted 
support  of  his  newspaper.  He  also 
enjoys  the  same  freedom  and  privi¬ 
lege  accorded  any  newspaperman  in 
Japan.  Photographers  are  permitted 
to  operate  freely  in  government  offices 
and  buildings.  Because  of  their  seri¬ 
ous  attitude  for  their  profession  they 
work  aggressively  in  covering  an  as¬ 
signment.  Their  respect  for  iniles  and 
regulations  keep  them  from  entangle¬ 
ments  with  the  law  and  unsympathetic 
persons. 

The  greatest  innovation  for  Japa¬ 
nese  photographers  was  the  flash¬ 
bulb.  They  delight  in  employing  the 
bulb  for  all  occasions  except  where 
high  speed  is  necessary. 

The  miniature  camera  is  becoming 
an  important  part  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  equipment,  with  a  distinct  pref¬ 
erence  shown  for  tiie  Contax  and  the 
Leica.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
German  made  cameras  they  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  (Jerman  miniatures. 
However,  their  style  of  coverage  on 
an  assignment  is  distinctly  American. 


BUCK  TO  BE  HONOR  GUEST 

(jfene  Buck,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  & 
Publishers,  will  be  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Catholic 
Actors  Guild  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  Sunday,  May  2. 


CAMERA  KMGHTS 


^LTHOUGH  the  picture  made  by 


William  Warneke  of  the  shooting 
of  Mayor  Gaynor  has  been  published 
hundreds  of 


many  of  which  became  quite 
He  also  found  time  to  train  m*ni  J 
the  cameramen  now  holding  im^  S 
positions  on  the  various  Haii:^ 


pi 


Mi*i»> 


times,  few  pho¬ 
tos  of  himself 
have  ever  been 
reproduced.  A 
recent  portrait  of 
Wameke,  one  of 
the  outstanding 
Camera  Knights, 
is  published 
here. 

“Bill.”  as  War¬ 
neke  is  known 
about  town, 
started  work  as 
commercial  pho- 


Wm.  VVasnekk 
ar.  apprentice  in 
tographic  studio.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  Evening  World  until  the  news¬ 
paper  was  sold  and  then  joined  the 
World-Telegram,  where  he  still  clicks 
with  perfect  precision. 

Tliis  year  marked  his  twenty-ei^th 
anniversary  in  the  newspicture  game. 

Another  grand  piece  of  work  by 
Bill  was  his  coverage  of  the  Equitable 
Building  fire  in  New  York  City.  Bill 
happened  to  be  nearby  when  the  fire¬ 
men  had  to  use  acetelyne  torches  to 
free  one  of  the  bank  officials  who  had 
tried  to  rescue  some  papers.  He 
earned  another  boniis  for  his  exclusive 
photos  on  this  assignment.  Again  his 
work  as  a  master  craftsman  was  shown 
in  his  pictures  of  the  famous  Black 
Tom  explosion.  Bill  also  has  covered 
almost  every  important  mvu-der  trial 
of  his  time. 

Wameke  was  one  of  the  first  cam¬ 
eramen  to  use  the  Ica  Trix  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  sure-shot  photogra¬ 
phers  with  this  box. 

His  hobby  is  inventing  new  gadgets 
for  the  newspaper  photographers, 


TIMES-UNION  AUCTION  f 

Principal  buyer  of  equipment  it  J 
auction  sale  of  composing  room  tT 
chinery  at  the  old  Brooklyn  Thiu 
Union  plant  recently  was  the 
York  Daily  Mirror  which  bou^l 
tons  of  stereotype  and  type  Bee 
and  five  Intertypes.  On  sale  in 
28  Intertypes,  Ludlow,  Elrod  « 
Monotype  casters,  500  fonts  Interh* 
and  Ludlow  matrices,  Wesd  « 
Vandercook  proof  presses,  IQj, 
trimmers,  Hamilton  and  Keystoiati 
steel  composing  stands,  type  cal 
make-up  tables,  etc.  Also, 
dry  mat  roller,  Monorail  saw 
trimmer,  jig  saw,  flat  casters,  job 
ingot  pots;  26  International,  G.  lt~r 
and  Ford  delivery  trucks,  two  Fci 
coupes;  Sirius  etching  machine,  Rov.* 
router,  zinc  saw,  24x24-inch 
complete  and  a  large  quantity  oT^ 
flee  furniture.  Other  buyers 
the  Richmond  News-Leader,  Worm* 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram,  La  Priww 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Joumtd,  Nets  Ytr 
Journal  of  Commerce, 

(Wash.)  Herald,  Allentown  (h* 
Chronicle-News. 


Paul 

Tribuu 

Victor 


COAST  FRATERNITY  IN!TUTl| 
Harry  Crocker,  publisher,  Los  Ai^ 
geles  Examiner,  was  guest  speakw^ 
a  joint  diimer  meeting  of  Sta&kf 
Chapter  and  the  Northern  Califorar* 
Alumni  Chapter  of  Sigma  Ddta 
held  April  16  at  the  Mark  Hopkk.. 
Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Initiated  ass- 
sociate  members  were  Clarooe  liu- : 
ner,  general  manager,  San  Fnnar.i 
Examiner;  Phil  Sinnott,  Pacific  Co:*i 
Division  manager  of  NEA,  and  Canjy: 
bell  Watson,  Berkeley  Gazette  i::i 
correspondent.  Editor  &  Pcbubb.! 
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Wtint  More  Circulation? 
GO  SP£€0  GRAPHIC! 


half 

Ml 

Fred 


Another  A.N.P.A.  Convention  has  come  and  gone.  Once  more  you 
attended,  saw  and  heard  first  hand  how  more  and  better  newspicturr 
are  increasing  circulation.  Speed  Graphic  has  been  a  real  help  in  gettLc 
new  business.  Newspapers  throughout  the  country  have  learned  to  depef: 
upon  these  precision-built  American-made  cameras  for  the  kind  of  pictii:' 
their  readers  want  to  see. 

Publishers  like  the  Speed  Graphic  because  it  brings  in  pictures  pack' 
with  action,  drama  and  scenic  value.  Press  photographers  like  them  b 
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cause  they  possess  an  abundana 
features  that  make  picture-takirj 
e.xact  and  certain  even  under 
most  adverse  conditions.  A  few  1 1 
these  are  its  distance  scale,  re:-’ 
ground  glass,  folding  magnif)TK 
peep-sight,  folding  wire  finder, 
long  bellows,  rising  and  fallij 
front,  interchangeable  lenses,  aaoifl 
modation  for  between-the-lens  siic' 
ter  and  photoflash  synchronizaticj 

shutter  speeds  up  to  i/ icxx)  sec.  ar| 
the  use  of  plates,  cut  film  or  packii 
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Speed  Graphics  may  be  ptc? 
chased  in  three  sizes:  jM 
4%,  4x5  and  5x7t  at 
Graflex  dealers’. 


Send  today  for  our 
free  lllnatrated 
catalog  deacribing 
Graflex-m^ide  t'am- 
rrua  and  Arreaaor- 
lea.  Dae  coupon 
below.  If  you  wtab. 
Kolnier  Uraflex  Cor¬ 
poration.  Dept. 
E  P  - 1  7 ,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  D.  8.  A. 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 
I  DEPT.  EP-17,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


I  Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  describing 
I  and  Graphic  American-made  Cameras  and  Acce'S  * 


Name. 


.Vddeess, 
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City. 


.State. 
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editor  killed  in  crash  18  in  London.  He  was  author  of 

-  many  books  and  had  served  as  editor 

Tribune  Executive  Directed  of  several  art  magazines. 

Daily’*  Crusade  Mrs.  Lois  Dufty,  32,  telei^one  op- 

Piul  G-  J^ans,  42,  editor,  Miami  erator,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  was 
TrtbwK>  other  persons,  H.  shot  and  killed  by  Allen  Smith,  an 

VWor  Miller,  attorney  for  the  Tri-  unemployed  theatrical  press  agent, 
bune,  and  Ed-  April  18.  The  shooting  occurred  at 
jSl  ward  M  o  r  r ,  of  noon  in  Smith’s  car  which  was  parked 
Cincinnati,  were  in  Herbert  Place  adjoining  Mount 
killed  in  an  au-  Pleasant  Cemetery, 
tomobile  accident  Freo  George,  70,  former  well  known 
I  April  18  ne^  St  newspaperman  and  for  the  past  few 
years  an  examiner  for  the  Michigan 
Bjp  Merifi  E.  W.  state  insurance  department,  died  in 

BHL  a  Detroit  hospital  April  11.  During 

coun^,  ^<1  his  career  he  was  with  the  Louisville 
4eans  and  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  in  the  days 

u  when  it  was  edited  by  Col.  Henry 

<^1”  Watterson,  and  was  city  editor  of  the 
hded  with  a  car  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

Paui  G.  Jeam*  ciLnrvfnI  Edward  D.  Fales,  60,  a  patent 

(fnrt  tn  avoid  «om»  rattla  on  lawyer  and  father  of  Edward  D.  Fales 
B  an  effort  to  avoid  some  cattle  on  the  t  a  •  a  j  t»_  j  a  , 

^way.  Mrs.  Morr  is  in  a  St  Au- 

potine  hospital  with  injuries  suffered  ^7  v  t 

Cdie  accident.  ^^^'2 

ftkir  to  joining  the  Tribune  five  ® 

^  ago  Mr.  Jeans  had  been  with  ^p^  16  m  a  trolley  cm  at 

^Neto  York  Morning  Telegraph.  ^  Menands,  * 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Jeans  directed  a  ®^hurb. 

cr^e  to  uncover  alleged  corruption  Abraham  van  Son,  Amsterdam  cor- 
trnnng  pubUc  officials  in  Miami.  'Hie  respondent  of  the  New  York  Timet 
Tribune  charged  that  vice  and  gam-  in  Holland  for  the  last  four  years 
blmg  received  protection  and  that  the  died  of  a  heart  attack  April  18  while  mington,  and  Theodore  G.  Joslin,  pres- 
pdice  department  was  mismanaged,  visiting  his  brother  at  Hilversum.  ident  of  the  News-Journal  Co.  of  Wll- 
h  reply,  several  of  the  officials  filed  He  was  48.  mington. 

libel  suits  against  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Jackson  D.  Smith,  29,  a  telegrapher  Mr.  Joslin,  and  Martin  L.  Klave: 
jttns  held  that  the  suits  were  part  of  for  the  New  York  Times  «Hnw  1930,  and  C.  Lee  Reese,  Jr.,  editors  of  th( 
1  campaign  by  the  officials  to  curb  the  died  April  19  of  pneumonia  at  Queens  Wilmington  Morning  News,  wen 
irtedom  of  the  press.  Mr.  Jeans  and  a  General  Hospital  after  a  long  illness,  elected  to  membership. 

Straat,  promotion  manager  BROADCAST  LICENSE  ASSIGNEI 

but  wuri  iLr  ucqLted  SLTC^'lfotT  stteutoS'ta''  A**®™""'  »'  <*>«  broadcattmg  11 
1,  .  iun-  without  mokiug  an  apology.  Nomalk 

Rtcentlv  Mr  Jeans  comnleted  a  book  ai  ivorwaiK  nospiiai  louowmg  Angeles  Evening  Herald  to  Hears 

Sbffig  the  Tribune’?  two-and-a-  ^  aPPendicitis  operation  a  vjek  ago.  jnc.,  was  approved  by  FCC  a 

Svear  history  advertise-  Washington  April  20. 

MU  ycM  nisiory.  ments,  mcludmg  some  in  which  he 

Jeans  leaves  his  vnfe,  a  son,  coUaborated  with  Jimmy  Durante  and  - 

Fred,  11,  and  a  daughter,  Dons,  7.  ^  memh/r  nf  thg.  nm.  I 


DEL-MAR-VA  PRESS  ELECTS 


Insurance  Ad  Men  Will 
Meet  in  iV.  Y.  May  21 

An  all-day  Spring  session  of  the 
Insurance  Advertising  Conference  has 
been  scheduled  for  Friday,  May  21,  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
City.  Arthur  A.  Fisk,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  and  president 
of  the  IA.C.,  announced  two  dis¬ 
cussions:  national  marketing  applied 
to  insurance  production,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  design,  including  art  work,  typog¬ 
raphy,  layout  and  photography. 

The  morning  wiU  be  devoted  to  a 
general  session  for  all  membeps,  with 
group  sessions  beginning  at  10:30 
o’clodt.  Henry  H.  Put*am,  of  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  will  act  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  life  insurance  group,  while 
the  fire  and  casualty  men  will  have 
as  their  chairman  W.  Leslie  Lewis,  of 
the  Agricultural  Insurance  Company, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Charles  £.  Freeman,  of  the  Spring- 
field  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Robert  K  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
the  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Com¬ 
pany,  are  co-chairmen  of  the  program 
committee. 


(l^bituarp 


JOHN  P.  WILSON,  78,  co-founder  in  a  hospital  at  Tapachula,  Chiapas, 
of  three  Pennslyvania  dailies,  died  Mexico.  Park  left  Dallas  four  weeks 
«t  Anaheim,  Cal.,  April  14.  He  was  ago  on  a  motorcycle  for  a  tour  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dubois,  South  and  Central  American  coun- 
(Pa.)  Courier  and  of  the  Express,  tries. 

published  by  the  same  firm,  and  of  Robert  Van  Matre,  27,  for  the  past 
the  Punxsutawney  (Pa.)  Spirit,  which  10  years  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 
he  served  27  years  in  the  capacity  of  correspondent  in  LaFayette  Coimty, 
business  manager.  He  had  moved  to  died  at  a  Madison  hospital  recently 
California  14  years  ago  in  quest  of  following  a  short  illness.  His  mother 
health.  His  wife,  and  two  children  survives. 

Peter  Shanjaardt,  71,  sports  editor 
Paul  B.  Derrick,  74,  pioneer  ad-  of  the  Montreal  Star  for  the  past 
vertising  executive  and  first  adver-  half  century,  died  April  7  at  his  home, 
tising  manager  of  the  Review  of  _ _ 

Reviews,  died  at  Monroe,  Wis.,  April  fxvirc  ei  nnn  e-c-ta-te- 

15.  He  was  at  one  time  advertising  LEAVES  $1,000,000  ESTATE 

manager  of  Harper’s  magazine.  While  An  estate  valued  at  slightly  more 
with  the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  he  than  $1,000,000  was  left  by  George  A. 
established  an  advertising  agency  in  Laughlin,  publisher  of  the  Wheeling 
London  and  in  this  country.  Today,  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  and  the  Eve- 
the  London  firm  bears  his  name.  ning  Telegraph  between  1902  and  1925, 
Carlos  P.  Steelman,  65,  business  who  died  there  some  weeks  ago.  The 
manager,  Toms  River  (N.  J.)  Sun,  majority  of  the  estate  is  placed  in  a 
died  at  Paul  Kimball  Hospital,  Lake-  trust  fund,  which  is  to  be  used  to  as- 
wood,  N.  J.,  April  15,  following  an  op-  sist  the  heads  of  large  families  to 
eration.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  build  or  purchase  their  own  homes  at 
and  four  sisters  tbe  least  possible  expense.  A  com- 

Olivar  AssELm,  62,  prominent  in  be  established  to  give 

French-Canadian  journalism  and  a  1 

Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  with  fe  charged  for  money  borrowed, 

military  title,  died  April  18  in  Mon-  effecUve  only  after 

treal,  following  a  long  illness. 

nj  ceive  the  income  during  her  lifetime. 

WALTER  L.  Biery,  45,  advertising  - 

representative  of  the  McCall  Publish-  MARKS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
mg  Company,  died  of  a  heart  attack  The  Tyrone  Daily  Herald  celebrated 
w  me  Leewood  Golf  Club  course,  its  50th  birthday  April  16  by  pub- 
onkers,  last  week.  His  wife  sur-  lishing  a  56-page  anniversary  edition 

carrying  a  history  of  the  growth  of 
Frank  Rutter,  61,  art  critic,  Lon-  the  community  during  the  life  of  the 
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AP  VOTES  ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERSHIPS 


seeks  more  harmonious  industrial  re-  land,  Longview 


(Continued  from  page  118) 


lations  and  therefore  should  encour¬ 
age  improved  business. 

“It  is  toward  this  new  charting  to 


,  M.d  j.  M.  Mcciei-  inT’L  paper  REPORWr^lR 
(Wash,  Na...,  fOR  " 


Elected  chairman  of  the  auditing 
committee  was  John  L.  Stewart, 


justifies,  thus  deserting  the  small 
family  farm  and  contributing  to  the 
erosion  of  rural  life.  The  army  of 
workers  which  has  left  the  farm  and 
gone  to  the  city  has  outnumbered, 
even  since  1929,  by  a  net  of  more  than 
half  a  million,  those  who  shifted  from 
the  city  to  the  farm. 

“With  increase  in  our  city  popu¬ 
lation,  there  is  expansion  in  the  size  of 
the  slums.  It  is  thus  the  uncertain 
security  of  the  city  congestion  that 
militates  against  the  creation  of  fruit¬ 
ful,  normal  and  contented  homes  in 
the  urban  centers. 

“Our  national  crime  bill,  which  runs 
into  billions  of  dollars  annually  is  de¬ 
rived  at  least  nine  parts  out  of  ten, 
from  the  city  slums.  That  is  too  great 
a  cost  in  social  and  economic  re¬ 
sources  to  pay  for  a  condition  that  has 
remedial  possibilities.  When  we  state 
the  cost  in  dollars,  we  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  the  evaluation. 

“As  environment,  the  slums  are  not 
conducive,  generally,  to  good  health 
or  strong  character  and  we  see  year 
after  year,  normal  children  growing 
into  diseased  weaklings  and  there¬ 
fore  dependent  wards  of  society.  We 
must  mobilize  every  resource  of  edu¬ 
cation,  every  moral,  civic  and  re¬ 
ligious  group.  Yet  o\ir  first  line  of 
defense  is  the  press. 

“In  fact,  trc  must  recreate  the  home 
life  of  this  country.  The  American 
family  must  regain  its  place  in  the 
sun;  it  must  be  encouraged  through 
economic  and  social  justice  to  spread 
its  roots  into  the  ‘good  earth.’  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  intelligent  majority  of 
our  industrial  leaders  are  even  now 
ready  and  willing  to  move  forward 
with  the  nation  and  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  those  who  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  naticm,  will  also  co¬ 
operate  here  with  an  aggressive  and 
patriotic  press. 

“Building  of  improved,  sanitary 
homes,  is  most  important  but  not 
enough;  finding  jobs  for  the  imem- 
ployed  is  most  important  but  not 
enough;  financial  security  is  not 
enough  precious  as  the  realities  of 
social  security  may  be  to  our  working 
people.  We  must  progress  to  the 
point  where  the  American  home 
wherever  located  is  supported  by  an 
adequate  annual  income.  Any  ef¬ 
fective  improvement  looking  to  this 
end  is  but  a  segment  in  the  whole  of 
a  broad  program  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  rearrangement  that  mxist  be 
treated  throu^  research.  Federal  and 
regional.  These  studies  must  com¬ 
prehend  both  hiunan  and  natural 
resources. 

“Fimdamental  to  the  objective  of 
progress  is  recognition  of  oiu*  inter¬ 
dependence.  But  in  demanding 
rights,  privileges  and  opportimities 
vouchsafed  by  our  democracy,  we 
must  be  equally  aggressive  in  assum¬ 
ing  our  responsibilities. 

“The  recent  decision  in  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act  carries  forward  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  idea  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  employe  and  looks  to  industrial 
peace  through  the  procedure  of  com¬ 
mon  comisel.  I  have  always  believed 
disputes  can  be  settled  tlmough  the 
conference  method,  whereby  all 
groups  are  brought  to  understand 
their  respective  relationships  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  proper  instrumentalities  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  to  both,  for  co¬ 
ordinating  and  harmonizing  views. 
The  great  need  of  the  country  today  is 
stabilization  which  results  from  im- 
derstanding  and  from  an  attitude  and 
disposition  to  cooperate  in  working 
out  mutual  problems.  The  Wagner 


meet  the  changed  conditions  in  our  on  the  committee  are:  J.  C.  Seacrest, 
economic  and  social  life  that  the  na-  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State -Journal,  secre- 


tional  administration  is  industriously  tary;  Frank  G.  Huntress,  San  An- 
striving.  Another  practical  step  in  tonio  (Tex.)  Express;  and  W.  S.  Kel- 


the  direction  of  coordinated  effort  is  logg,  Glendale  (Cal.)  News  Press. 

found  in  the  work  of  the  Business  Ad- _ 

visory  Council  of  the  Department  of 

Commerce.  Tom  W'^cush  Attends 

“I  have  sought  to  give  you  my  in-  AOnd  41VP4  CnnnMtti 
terpretation  of  the  outstanding  danger  ^OnvetW 

signals  of  our  times.  Let  us  stop,  look  Those  publishers  who  have  1 


committee  was  jonn  l,.  Jsiewari,  _  i-j  »  j  m  »  d  1..  /Con 

Washington  (Pa.)  Observer.  Others  Connol.dated  Net  Profit  of  $5,15Mr| 

on  the  committee  are:  J.  C.  Seacrest,  Replace*  Net  Lo**  of  $2,8404M  i  , 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  State -Journal,  secre-  in  1935 — Newsprint  Productioa 
tary;  Frank  G.  Huntress,  San  An-  Up  Nearly  25  Ton*  ^ 

tonio  (Tex.)  Express;  and  W.  S.  Kel-  -  -rfucienuy 

logg,  Glendale  (Cal.)  News  Press.  Consolidated  net  profit  of  $5, 159m 

_ equivalent  to  $5.37  a  share  on  960341 

shares  of  7  per  cent  $100  par  preferred  ®  sP*®*"*' 
Tom  fTcdsh  Attends  stock,  is  shown  in  the  Intematioo*!  f  ** 

yto  ^  ATVO  A  r'  .•  report  for  1936  issued  this  ®  v  rnr 

4Jnd  AISPA  Convention  week.  This  is  in  contrast  with  a  iS 

Those  publishers  who  have  been  $2,840,898  in  1935. 

constant  in  their  attendance  of  the  ^  sales  were  $112,000,844,  against  ' 


and  listen!  May  I  in  closing  re-em-  constant  in  their  attendance  of  the  against  ^nn’s  1 

phasize  them:  annual  ANPA  conventions  for  the  $94,563,322  m  1935.  Profit  and  loss  def.  “ 

“1.  Deterioration  in  most  important  past  four  decades  _  icit  of  $19,662,507  on  1,  1936^  in 


“1.  Deterioration  in  most  important  past  four  decades 
segments  of  our  population,  influenced  were  greeted  this 
by  economic  and  social  conditions.  year  by  a  fa- 
“2.  Concentration  of  our  popula-  miliar  figure  who 
tion  in  cities  creating  increased  slum  has  appeared 
dangers  with  destructive  human  re-  with  a  smile  at 
suits.  4  2  consecutive 

“3.  Organized  opposition  to  gov-  meetings  of  the 


emment  and  the  impeaching  of  law  group. 


4  2  consecutive 
meetings  of  the 


and  order.  Thomas  J.  Walsh, 

“4.  Moral  decline.  assistant  to  Gen- 

“It  must  be  evident  that  these  prob-  eral  Manager 

lems  are  national  in  their  scope  and  Lincoln  B.  Pal- 

must  be  so  approached.  It  also  must  mer. 
be  evident  that  education,  founded  Walsh  remem- 
upon  research,  analysis  and  truthful  bers  his  first 


Walsh  remem¬ 
bers  his  first 


Thomas  J.  Walsh 


presentation  lies  at  the  foundation  of  convention.  It  was  held  in  the  Myrtle  general  and  admmistrative  expenses 

any  successful  adventure  for  treating  Room  of  the  old  Waldorf  Hotel  in  were  reduced.  Total  coste  and  ex- 

these  problems.  No  student  of  these  February,  1895,  with  150  to  200  pres-  were  11.3  per  cent  higher  than 

conditions  and  trends  can  fail  to  see  ent.  At  that  time  the  discussions  1935. 

that  the  attitude  toward,  and  the  were  not  as  numerous  and  Mr.  Walsh  _  .  annual  meetmg  May  U  at 

progress  made  in,  attaining  and  main-  said  that  as  well  as  he  can  remember  Cormtn,  N.  Y.,  there  wiU  be  submit- 


increased  to  a  deficit  of  $26,863314  on 
Dec.  31,  after  including  net  incoot 
and  $12,811,834  net  surplus  adjust.  1 

ments,  comprising  mainly  $5,139367  ^ 

provision  for  estimated  loss  due  to  '***^tc 
bankruptcy  of  the  Continental  Bag 
and  Paper  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  4*"™, 
and  $7,882,852  write-offs  of  certain  ob^  1“  *e 
solete  and  non-operating  properties,  '*”^writ 
properties  intend^  to  be  sold,  and  , 

other  deductions. 

Gross  sales  were  18.4  per  cent  above  ]^aric 
1935.  Labor  and  material  costs  and  lx  mv  r 
taxes  also  increased,  Richard  J.  Cul-  of 
len,  president,  reported,  but  selling,  Hj^-und 
general  and  administrative  expenses 
were  reduced.  Total  costs  and  ex- 
penses  were  11.3  per  cent  higher  than  I  -j  gon 
in  1935.  I  ^  ^ 

At  the  annual  meeting  May  12  at  j  ms  th 
Corinth,  N.  Y.,  there  will  be  submit-  lotion 


taining  a  balanced  economy  among  all  there  were  no  committee  reports  at  ^  stockhold«^  for  their  appro^  ,  ujdj 


uuiiui^  cl  oaiancea  economy  among  an  mere  were  no  commiuee  reports  at - - - - - - - -rr---— i  j  jj®  rei 

will  measure  our  success  or  oxu-  the  earliest  meetings.  California  a  proposal  to  rwuce  the  stated  value  [  my 


‘This  brings  a  challenge  to  the  press  because  of  slow  transportation. 


members  were  generally  late,  he  said,  c<xni»ny  s  comnmn  shares  from  jathe 


of  America  as  an  educational  and 
patriotic  agency,  such  as  it  never  be¬ 
fore  faced.  ITie  marvelous  accom- 


His  first  job  with  the  ANPA  was 


$52.50  to  $15  a  share,  the  reduction  of  ;  sthring 
$37300,000  to  be  applied  to  surplus,  ^  of 


as  an  office  boy.  It  was  his  second  eluruMting  the  capital  deficit  Ibis  | 


fore  faced.  The  marvelous  accom-  job,  his  first  being  as  a  newspaper  would  per^t  the  directors,  if  they  so 

plishments  of  the  Associated  FTess  in  boy  working  after  school.  He  used  ^yment  u 

the  past  encourage  me  to  believe  that  to  go  to  the  office,  which  at  that  time  dividends  in  1937,  Mn  Cullen  said, 

it  will  not  fail  in  this  crisis,  but  that  it  was  located  at  38  Park  Row,  from  Fimded  debt  of  the  company  and 


Funded  debt  of  the  company  and 


will  be  foimd  in  the  forefront,  leading  Brooklyn,  where  he  still  lives.  In  subsidiaries  on  Dec.  31  ^oim^  to 


the  way  for  the  future.”  those  days,  the  space  occupied  by  the  $81,049396,  a  net  gam  of  $1231^750 

Convening  after  the  limcheon  at  ANPA  general  offices  consisted  of  two  j  ocn  omet  by  a 

three  o’clock,  the  meeting  lasted  about  rooms  and  there  were  only  four  em- 

15  minutes  and  was  adjourned  for  lack  ployes.  His  duties  were  to  go  to  the  which  left  $674,0M  of  bank 

of  new  business.  When  asked  about  postoffice  each  morning,  get  the  pa-  ^le  year  end.  These  woe 

the  brevity  of  the  meeting.  President  pers  sent  in  by  the  publishers  and  ^  February. 

Noyes  stated  that  it  was  a  record  as  keep  them  on  file  so  members  coming  Production  in  1936  was  l,9n2w 

-  -  .  .  -  _  ...  _  -  -  _  ^  A _  1  OnA  2^  100c  Mamm- 


Production  in  1936  was  13202$} 


far  as  he  could  remember.  He  re-  into  the  office  would  always  fin 
gretted  absence  of  the  “usual  trivia”  copy  of  their  own  paper.  The 
and  questions  that  marked  other  of  the  time  was  spent  in  running  er- 
meetings.  rands  for  William  Cullen  Bryant,  at 

“It  is  remarkable  that  the  amend-  that  time  manager  of  the  office, 
ments  were  passed  without  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote,”  he  added.  ^ ^ _ 

At  the  opening  of  the  short  after-  GUILD  AGREEMENT  SIGNE 

noon  meeting,  C.  H.  Rembold,  secre-  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  21— 


into  the  office  would  always  find  a  against  1,693,399  in  1935.  News- 

copy  of  their  own  paper.  The  rest  production  was  755,406  tons,  jd 

of  the  time  was  spent  in  running  er-  agamst  720,629  tons  in  1935.  ^1 


Current  assets  on  Dec.  31  were  $47,-  J  oce  U 
374,939,  including  $5,116,158  cash  and  jticular 
$26,499,121  inventories,  with  $15,759,-  -linescai 
660  receivables,  after  reserves.  Cur-  Ijit  one 
rent  liabilities  were  $11,828,907.  Pre-  ;  thirds 


At  the  opening  of  the  short  after-  GUILD  AGREEMENT  SIGNED  rent  liabilities  were  $11,828,907.  Pre-  ;  thirds 
noon  meeting,  C.  H.  Remboli  secre-  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  21— The  ferred  dividends  in  arrears  on  pad  t 

tary-treasurer,  Cincinnati  Timcs-Star  Times  Union  and  the  Democrat  &  were  $39,019352,  of  which  $38,3w,to  .  “It> 
was  introduced  to  the  AP  members  Chronicle,  Gannett  Newspapers,  have  vvere  on  the  7  per  cent  stt^k  and  the  !jpendei 


as  having  attended  every  meeting  signed  an  agreement  covering  edi- 
since  1892.  He  is  82  years  old.  He  torial  department  wages  and  working 

,,,.  ..  .  _ : _ _ r _ 


balance  on  the  6  per  cent  issue. 


attended  his  first  AP  meeting  in  C!hi-  conditions,  following  conferences  with 


aiiCXiUtnX  lild  lil&l  ill  win—  - — VTALiX  I  ,  O  Cl  1* 

cago  in  1895.  Only  35  members  were  ^  committee  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  I  EkjUlpmcnt  ct  oUppllCS 


present. 


of  Rochester.  Minimum  wages  of  $45 


After  his  request  for  new  business,  ^  week  for  reporters,  photographers 
Mr.  Noyes  remarked  that  “what  you  copyreaders  of  not  less  than  five 


need  is  some  new  blood  here.  I  don’t  years  experience  are  provided  by  the 


45-S  MAT  ROLLER 


seem  to  be  able  to  stir  up  anything.”  agreement.  It  also  calls  for  establish- 


Amon  G.  Carter,  Fort  Worth  n^^nt  of  the  five-day  week  by  Nov. 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  arose  “in  view  1937,  for  all  but  a  few  executives. 


of  the  lull  in  proceedings,”  to  urge  nieanwhile  maintaining  the  40-hour 


publishers  to  visit  the  exposition  in  week.  The  agree 
his  city  this  summer.  Mr.  Noyes’  until  Mar.  1,  1938. 

question  as  to  whether  anyone  else  k  - 

having  an  exposition  this  summer,  was  ADSIT  SNPA  1 
followed  by  an  invitation  from  Ted  The  appointment 
Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  Jour-  former  business  ma 
nal,  to  visit  his  city.  phis  Commercial  a 


The  agreement  is  effective 


ADSIT  SNPA  LABOR  CHIEF 

The  appointment  of  Harry  B.  Adsit, 
former  business  manager  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  as  Labor  Commis- 


•  Flexible  drive — Deeper  tnah 
—  Faithful  reproduction  —  No 
damage  to  type. 


WRITE  FOR  DATA 


E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times,  sioner  to  succeed  Joseph  G.  Camp, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  nominat-  was  announced  this  week  by  Cranston 


ing  committee.  Others  named  to  the  Williams,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
conunittee  were:  David  W.  Howe,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 


Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  E.  D.  sociation.  Mr.  Camp  will  become  sec- 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION  CHICAGO 


Corson,  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  retary  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
and  Journal;  Ray  Greene,  Concordia  Publishers’  Association.  Both  ap- 


(Kan.)  Blade,  secretary;  J.  S.  Parks,  pointments  are  effective 


Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Times-Record;  C.  P.  Claude  V.  Capers,  who  has  been  as- 


Manship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-  sistant  to  the  labor  commissioner,  has 
Times;  W.  W.  Knorpp,  Phoenix  been  named  associate  commissioner. 
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^  freedom  vigorously, 
PRESS  IS  TOLD 

(Continued  from  page  125) 

Save  made  up  their  minds.  It  has 
“  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
ScienUy  flexible  to  enable  the 
to  try  an  experiment  m  gov- 


^lent  and  if  proven  unsatisfactory  jq  jjg  disputed  that  his  empire  did  not 
(0  speeily  repair  their  error.  become  complete  until  he  had  brought 

■Tbe  issues  raised  by  the  historic  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  legislative 
mesage  of  the  President  demanding  and  executive  branches  of  the  state 
d  the  Congress  the  complete  revamp-  under  his  control, 
jjg  of  our  whole  judicial  system  are  “Once  having  achieved  this  control 
among  the  most  moinentous  m  the  courts,  Long  proceeded  to 

nation’s  h^tory.  Redu^d  to  bare  b,j.gak  down  every  vestige  of  local  - 

1^  the  issue  is  this;  Has  the  time  self-government  in  opposition  to  him.  DaUy— Exclusive  afternoon  Southern  Cali- 

jane  in  our  national  life  when  the  Martial  law  was  declared  on  the  $i35.ooo  »35  000  ca»h: 

™  rlomanrl  nf  tVio  iviaTuai  idw  wds  uecidreu  OH  uitj  balance  on  reasonable  terms.  M.  C.  Moore, 

Qjngress  upon  tne  aemana  oi  ine  slightest  provocation.  Registrations  Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Cali- 

jxecutive  shall  attempt  to  subvert  the  elections  were  held  under  the  _ - 

n;*n.oing  weapon  of  the  t, 

packing  the  highest  triD^ai  wiin  rei  state.  Ballot  boxes  were  for-  through  depression,  will  pay  excellent 

arence  to  particular  litigation  and  a  ^he  possession  of  . . 

particular  situation  and  thereby  to  all  court  by  the  soldiery. 


and  still  believe  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
tyranny.  The  fact  which  is  outstand¬ 
ing  that  a  constitutional  change  en¬ 
acted  by  his  predecessor,  Gov.  Parker, 
in  effect  autiiorizing  the  Legislature 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  constitutional 
convention  and  adopt  constitutional 
changes  without  submission  to  the 
people  was  the  means  by  which  Long 
achieved  his  dictatorship.  Nor  is  it 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Weekly  newspaper  geared  to  daily  style  and 
system.  Money-maker.  $5000  down — rest 
easy.  Rare  buy.  Act  now.  Box  2140,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


I—-— —  ,  .  *  \.wu  b  Kfj  mk;  Taxation 

intents  and  purposes  destroying  or-  controlled  by  the  dictator.  Local 

governments,  including  that  of  New 
Orleans  with  nearly  a  third  of  the 
population  of  the  state,  were  either 
voted  out  of  office  or  ravished  of  all 
authority  and  left  helpless. 

“Having  taken  steps  to  bring  the 
medical  and  legal  professions  under 

imposition  as  the  sack  of  the  Supreme 

ceeded  to  jam  through  legislation  to 
C«rt  can  be  justified.  effectually  destroy  the  fre^om  of  the 

press  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
This  incursion  against  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  our  liberties  was  thwarted 
by  the  unanimous  decision  of  ‘Nine 
Old  Men’  sitting  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

“In  that  memorable  case,  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  of  counsel  for  those 
who  sought  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

I  rejoiced  in  the  sweeping  unanimous 
decision,  which  vindicated  that  right. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  1 
rejoiced  no  less  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
equally  logical  and  equally  correct 
opinion  of  the  same  Court  in  setting 
limitations  to  the  claim  of  newspaper 
freedom.  These  decisions  taken  to¬ 
gether  emphasize  the  proposition 
which  I  stated  a  little  while  ago,  that 
the  constitutional  guarantee  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  not  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  as  a  class. 
Where  the  public  interest  is  involved, 
the  constitutional  guarantee  stands 
with  drawn  sword  across  the  path  of 
governmental  aggression.  Where  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  use  this  provision 
as  a  shield  against  the  operation  of 
general  laws  as  to  labor  conditions, 
tax  levies  or  any  other,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  wisely  declared  that  the 
guarantee  has  no  application. 

“James  Madison,  the  Father  of  the 
Constitution,  once  wrote:  ‘The  people 
no  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  who  are  the  authors  of  this  blessing 
It  all  than  to  have  a  pitiful  shadow  must  also  be  its  guardians.  Their  eyes 
of  one,  subservient  to  either  the  must  ever  be  ready  to  mark,  their 
Executive  or  the  Congress  or  both  of  voice  to  pronounce,  and  their  arms  to 
tliOT  combined.  repel  or  repair,  aggressions  on  the  au- 

"In  our  country  in  the  recent  past  thority  of  their  Constitution.’ 

"‘The  American  people  have  ever 
been  devoted  to  their  Constitution. 
They  know  full  well  that  wise  men 
conceived  it,  that  strong  men  have 
administered  it,  that  brave  men  have 
fought  for  it,  that  heroes  have  died. 
It  is  my  hope  and  fervent  prayer 

u-A-  j  '  j  u  u-  **  ^  indeed  be- 

^nng  ambition  and  used  by  him  fore  the  people  consent  to  break  down 
»  destroy  every  vestige  of  a  re-  the  bridge  upon  which  we  have 
P^Ucan  form  of  pvernment  and  crossed  the  chasm  by  changing  the 
f  ^ctatorship  as  complete  fundamental  spirit  in  which  the  Con- 
M  ^t  of  Mussolmi  or  Hitler-only  stitution  was  conceived  and  the  prin- 


return  on  price  asked  $90,000,  half  ca.sh. 
Box  2110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ewr  the  national  policy  of  adhering 
to  a  written  constitution,  with  a  well- 
li^ed  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
jnces,  and  definite  limitations  upon 
the  various  agencies  of  government?’ 
To  my  mind  a  belief  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  of  this  proposition  is  the  only 
upon  which  so  violent  a 


1  concede  to  the  President  and  to 
those  who  agree  with  him  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  purity  of  motives  and  the 
^tion  to  duty  which  his  solemn 
oath  requires;  I  demand  for  myself 
ind  my  colleagues  who  agree  with 
me  the  same  presumption  that  we  are 
striving  to  our  uttermost  upon  our 
oaths  of  office  to  accomplish  the  best 
that  may  be  done  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  nation.  I  believe 
diat  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  of  any  citizen  in  the  country  to 
fcnn  an  opinion  upon  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  make  it  articulate  in  any 
way  at  his  command. 

“My  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  although  I  deem  so  large  an 
increase  inadvisable.  It  is  because  it 
mounts  essentially  to  abolishing  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
IS  it  has  existed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  republic  and  the  setting  up  of 
I  new  tribimal  in  its  stead  with  refer- 
nce  to  a  particular  situation  and  par¬ 
ticular  litigation.  The  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  to  increase  the  Coiurt 
It  one  time  by  the  addition  of  two- 
durds  of  its  present  membership  is  to 
pack  the  Court  for  a  specific  purpose. 

“It  would  mean  the  end  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judiciary  in  this  country  as 
we  have  always  known  it.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  better  to  have 


in  an  American  state  we  have  wit- 
nesed  the  functioning  of  what  might 
hirly  be  classed  as  a  test  laboratory 
for  dictatorship.  We  have  seen  in  an 
^erican  commonwealth  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  sponsored  by  a  Gov- 
*nior  of  good  intentions  and  not  mis- 
t***!  by  him  seized  by  a  man  of 


Newapaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Circulation  Promotion 


Bonded  Campaigna  Succeed  —  Hudson  De 
Priest  &,  Associates  World's  Record  Cir- 
culation  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Circulation  Promotion 
Morrison  Plan 

Newspaperdom'sLeading  Circulation  Builders 
"That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
Write  the  John  F.  JUorrison  Company, 
4th  fir..  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


15  Years  Doing  One  Thing  Well 
E  SAM  ELY  ORGANIZATION 
Clean  Newspaper  Circulation  Builders 
K  of  P  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
"WE  SATISFY” 


Help  Wanted 


ciples  upon  which  it  was  founded.’’ 


ended  by  assassination. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss 
^  question  of  whether  or  not  the  ~~ 

®i^torship  of  Huey  Long  was  a  CHARLES  WHITE 

^volent  despotism.  Many  thou-  Charles  White,  76,  well-known 
^08  of  citizens  of  Louisiana  believed  baseball  writer  and  statistician  whose 
l»lieye  that  it  was  dictator-  “Little  Red  Book’’  was  the  accepted 
interest  of  the  people,  “bible”  of  baseball  writers,  died  April 
"wy  thousands  of  others  believed  21  of  a  heart  attack  in  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Edltoriftl  Writer  of  liberal  tendencies  and 
enough  experience  to  be  developed  into 
responsible  post  in  growing,  progressive, 
independent  daily  in  large  city.  State 
complete  educational  and  professional 
background,  income,  etc.,  and  do  not  omit 
training  or  experience,  in  law,  if  any. 
All  information  confidential.  Box  5,000, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Writer  with  slant  for  breezy,  quizzical  stuff 
wanted  by  newsreel.  Job  chieHy  writing 
offstage  linev  for  stories.  Applicants 
should  write  fifty  word  autobiography  and 
couple  paragraphs  suggested  style  for 
typical  newsreel  story  to  Box  2144,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Seeking  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  moot  logical 
way  to  secure  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  is  through  our  personnel 
agency. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

“We  Connect  the  Wires” 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager  or  Business  Manager. 

Sentiment  is  a  fine  thing  in  business  but 
it  is  keeping  some  good  newspaper  second 
in  its  field.  That  paper  has  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  who  is  a  swell  fellow  but 
who  “grew  up  on  the  paper.”  His  friends 
are  legion  and  you  wouldn’t  think  of  let¬ 
ting  him  go  but  you  do  realize  that  if 
your  property  is  to  go  forward  a  new  type 
of  planning  and  selling  will  have  to  be 
injected. 

If  such  is  your  problem  this  ad  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  a  young  but  seasoned 
executive,  possessed  of  one  of  the  best 
posted  advertising  minds  available.  His 
background  is  diversified,  he  has  an  out¬ 
standing  record  of  achievement  and  he  is 
a  keen  student  of  his  business.  He  has 
something  very  tangible  to  bring  to  the 
type  of  property  described  above.  Located 
convenient  for  personal  interview  in  Chi¬ 
cago  or  vicinity  almost  any  day  by  you  or 
your  representative.  Write  or  wire  Box 
2136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising-activa,  and  alert  to  advance,  this 
man  will  sell  space  for  you  I  Several 
years’  successful  selling  major  market, 
also  salesman-manager  smaller  city  effect¬ 
ing  record  linage  (merger).  As  solicitor, 
increased  his  list  during  papers’  depres¬ 
sion  year.  Handles  detail  market  data, 
surveys,  assist  promotion.  Salary  second¬ 
ary  to  place  for  seasoned  selling  strength. 
Married,  Christian,  46,  A-1  references. 
Travel  assignment  now  enables  interview 
you  or  representative  ANPA  Convention 
or  your  city  soon.  Write  or  wire  Box 
2085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Composing  Boom  Foreman,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  with  good  newspaper,  age  39.  15 

years  experience  ns  composing  room  ex¬ 
ecutive.  As  to  ability,  character,  etc.,  will 
refer  you  to  former  employers.  Box  2143, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Desires  position  with 
publisher  wanting  slow,  steady  increase 
through  carrier  promotion.  Where  neces¬ 
sity  of  economy  is  realized.  Experience  in 
both  office  collect  and  independent  syv- 
tems.  Now  employed.  Box  2142,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editor,  reporter,  19  years’  experience  small 
and  medium-sized  dailies.  References.  Box 
2137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Graduate  Northwestern  student,  22,  ex¬ 
perience  in  magazine  editing,  foreign 
correspondence,  creative  freelance  and 
advertising  copy  writing.  Knowledge  of 
newspaper  makeup.  Writes  anything 
from  drama  criticisms  to  sports.  Can 
leave  Chicago  at  once.  Box  2069,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Hard-punching,  all-round  experienced  young 
man  on  large  Ohio  daily  wants  crack  at 
smaller  Ohio  daily  that’s  headed  some¬ 
place.  Box  2139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newshawk,  20,  four  years*  experience  as 
reporter,  correspondent.  Seeks  employ¬ 
ment  with  midwest  community  daily  as 
teletype  editor;  knows  type,  makeup. 
Now  employed.  Box  2082,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 

Newspaperman,  25,  three  years  as  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  correspondent,  will  go  any¬ 
where  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  or  cor¬ 
respondent.  $30  per  week  to  start.  Box 
2079.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Photographer — 23.  Will  graduate 
in  June  from  leading  Midwest  university. 
Honor  student.  Fifteen  months  experience 
reporting,  desk  work  and  photography  on 
progressive  daily.  Best  references.  Not 
interested  in  straight  photography.  Trav¬ 
eled.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2104,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  rewrite  or  desk  man  (married) ; 
20  years'  experience  from  weeklies  to 
Metropolitan  dailies.  Best  references.  Go 
anywiic  ■  weekly  or  daily.  $35.00.  Bex 
2103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale — One  Goss  Octuple  upright  press — 
double  width-color  attachment  32  page 
straight  or  64  page  collect — doable  de¬ 
livery — with  75  horsepower  motor  and 
color  attachment — with  electric  hoist. 
This  press  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
can  be  converted  into  excellent  color  press. 
Complete  set  of  rollers  and  spindles.  For 
price  and  further  particulars  address  The 
Shreveport  Times.  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Shaver  only  eighteen 
months  old;  will  consider  trade-in  or  ex¬ 
change  for  Flat  Stereotype  Router.  Box 
2138,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

B.  Hoe  ft  Co.  Matrix  roller,  silent  chain 
drive,  size  of  bed  32  in.  x  45  in.,  cylin¬ 
der  9  in.  diameter.  National  Weeklies, 
Inc.,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

Photo-«nvraTing  Equipment  for  Solo 

E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO. 
Pboto-engravlng  Equipment  and  Metals 
116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chiegao,  Ill. 


Newspaper  Supplies 


Stereot^e  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Electric 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommended 
for  Any  Potifion— 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  AUled  Fields 

Quefificafions,  photot,  and  ra/erenees 
on  Alt. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

aaothcr  EDITOR  ft  PTTBUBKER  servtee. 
170$  Timas  Bldg.,  Time#  leeare,  N.  T.  0. 
WM.  H.  WXLfiON,  Mgr. 
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By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Great  Britain 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
does  freedom  of  the  press  prevail  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  understood  here. 
Our  limitations  are  light,  and  they  are 
mainly  self-imposed,  except  for  the 
various  libel  codes.  A  score  of  news¬ 
paper  organizations  have  adopted 
principles  covering  wide  range  of 
newspaper  conduct,  but  in  the  main, 
they  get  down  to  common  decency 
and  good  taste.  Outside  of  these  daily 
inhibitions,  we  have  the  war-time 
censor^ip  which  is  supposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  useful  information  from  reaching 
hoatile  eyes;  we  have  also  the  occa¬ 
sional  peace-time  self-imposed  soft- 
pedalling  on  news  that  mi^t  have  an 
incendiary  effect  upon  the  public — 
bank  runs,  industrial  riots,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  have  been  minimized  in  times  of 
general  trouble.  In  retrospect,  both 
of  these  forms  of  censorship,  war  and 
peace,  seem  to  have  done  more  harm 
than  good  by  concealing  weaknesses 
that  information  backed  by  courage 
might  correct  Advertising  interests 
exercise  a  relatively  unimportant  re¬ 
straint  upon  newspapers,  and  would 
be  better  off  if  they  attempted  none. 


SIMILAR  conditions  prevail  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  one  notable  addition. 
For  the  past  decade  the  British  press 
has  been  legally  limited  in  its  news 
development  of  divorce  cases,  which 
used  to  supply  many  a  juicy  morsel. 

Some  of  the  stuff  was  so  salacious 
that  no  American  daily  would  have 
dared  publish  it — and  knowing  what 
some  of  the  New  York  tabloids  have 
printed  on  notorious  American  trials, 
you  can  form  your  own  judgments  as 
to  the  one-time  British  narratives. 
They  were  too  strong  for  public  taste, 
and  the  British  decided  to  risk  partial 
suppression  of  news  that  might  have 
public  interest  for  the  benefit  of  pub¬ 
lic  decency.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
critical  of  this  step  at  the  time,  but 
the  British  press  has  made  no  effort 
to  get  the  law  repealed  or  modified. 

They  can  still  present  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  in  a  ^vorce  suit,  but  not 
the  detailed  testimony,  and  the  public 
doesn’t  seem  to  miss  the  latter.  Lon¬ 
don  circulations  are,  in  the  main, 
higher  today  than  they  were  10  years 
ago,  and  not  all  of  the  increase  can 
be  traced  to  the  expensive  promotion 
schemes  that  several  of  the  papers 
use.  Sexual  filth  makes  circulation, 
without  doubt;  its  absence  does  not 
necessarily  destroy  it. 

Among  several  regulatory  moves 
now  afoot  in  England  is  one  to  limit 
newspaper  reports  of  other  domestic 
relations  cases  to  a  skeleton  similar 
to  that  applied  in  divorce  actions.  No 
strong  objections  have  been  raised  by 
newspapers,  we  judge  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  trade  journals.  Newspaper  opin¬ 
ion,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  trending  the 
other  way.  Some  of  the  wilder  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers  have  been  playing 
the  yellow  journal  game  as  it  was 
played  in  the  U.  S.  A.  30  years  ago, 
especially  in  homicide  cases.  We  still 
do  it  here,  to  some  extent.  The  New 
York  tabloids  have  crews  of  reporters 
and  photograi^ers  which  have  never 
been  equalled  for  aggressiveness,  but 
the  majority  of  American  newspapers 
and  their  staffs  tise  the  strong  arm 
with  discretion.  And,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  Americans  have  been  raised  on  a 


diet  of  newspaper  freedom  to  print 
whatever  can  be  (x-inted,  and  haven’t 
the  Britisher’s  ingrained  creed  that  a 
man’s  house  is  his  castle. 

So  there  has  been  a  merry  little 
tempest  in  London  journalistic  and 
parliamentary  circles  over  invasions 
of  privacy  that  most  of  us  take  as  a 
matter  of  course.  One  military  gentle¬ 
man  protested  that,  after  a  relative’s 
sudden  death,  his  aged  mother  had 
been  roused  at  midni^t  by  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  a  newspaper  office, 
and  that  newspapermen  besieged  her 
front  door.  He  was  righteously  in¬ 
dignant  and  his  anger  was  supported 
by  the  coroner  conducting  the  inquiry. 
More  indignation  was  roused  when 
certain  newspapers  featured  an  army 
officer  in  prison  for  selling  state 
secrets,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  fath¬ 
er’s  death.  And,  when,  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  press  behavior  in  the  “con¬ 
stitutional  crisis’’  of  last  December, 
certain  newspapers  broke  out  in  fev¬ 
erish  publicity  over  a  prince’s 
trip  to  a  phrenologist  with  a  common¬ 
er,  public  and  private  resentment  ran 
high.  British  libel  laws  are  stiff, 
harder  on  erring  publishers  than  our 
famed  Texas  libel  code,  but  they  can 
seldom  be  brought  to  bear  on  cases 
involving  “invasion  of  privacy.’’ 
There,  as  here,  privacy  is  an  essen¬ 
tially  personal  matter  toat  defies  legal 
definition. 

Pressme  became  so  high  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  regulation  of  newspapers 
that  there  was  briefly  a  genuine  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  traditional  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir 
John  Simon,  took  preventive  mea¬ 
sures.  He  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion  (comparable  with  the  AJf.P.A.) 
that  charges  that  had  been  made  pub- 
licely  against  certain  of  its  members, 
and  asked  the  group’s  co-operation 
in  stopping  the  practices. 

The  N.  P.  A.  without  hesitation 
went  on  record  against  invasion  of 
privacy  and  promised  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  their  editors  to  that  end.  In 
the  meantime  a  blow  fell  from  an  un¬ 
expected  quarter.  The  National  Union 
of  Journalists  and  the  Institute  of 
Journalists,  which  include  most  of  the 
working  newspapermen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  took  simultaneous,  though 
not  joint,  action  on  the  question. 
Their  members,  they  stated  in  effect, 
believed  that  they  and  their  occupa¬ 
tion  were  brought  into  disrepute  by 
assignments  which  could  not  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  man  of  normal  decency 
and  self-respect.  They  objected  to 
interviewing  relatives  still  numb  from 
the  shock  of  a  family  suicide;  they 
objected  to  prying  out  the  family 
secrets  of  some  one  caught  in  crime. 

In  the  address  of  F.  G.  Humphrey, 
i-etiring  president  of  the  N.  U.  J.,  at 
the  30th  annual  delegates’  meeting 
two  weeks  ago,  the  sensational  news- 
at-any-price  policy  of  the  press  was 
denounced,  with  some  of  the  expected 
flings  at  American  practice.  Mr. 
Humphrey  continued: 

“If  the  price  were  in  hard  cash,  it 
would  not  matter  much.  But  when 
the  price  is  in  terms  of  human  misery, 
when  the  sanctities  of  the  home  are 
invaded,  when  private  grief  is  treated 
without  respect,  when  the  most  secret 
intimacies  are  bared,  and  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  profession  are  called  upon 


to  do  things  which  are  degrading  to 
them  as  citizens,  let  alone  journalists, 
then,  for  the  good  name  of  British 
journalism,  we  must  call  a  halt. 

“That  is  the  type  of  newspaper  ‘re¬ 
volution’  which  will  never  be  toler¬ 
ated.  There  are  already  indications 
that  it  is  poisoning  the  mind  against 
the  press.  Our  historic  function  is  to 
befriend  the  public,  not  to  become  its 
enemy.  Our  role  through  the  ages 
has  b^n  public  service;  our  aim  is  to 
act  in  the  public  interest.  Is  the  sense¬ 
less  action  of  a  few  to  injure  the  good 
name  of  the  many?  We  should  be 
failing  in  our  duty  to  ourselves  and 
our  responsibilities  to  the  public  if  we 
did  not  make  emphatic  protest  against 
these  practices,  and  make  it  clear  that 
we,  as  the  working  journalists,  will 
make  a  determined  stand  against 
them.” 


to  put  that  noose  around 


hii  nc^l 
and  the  British  press,  to  a 

greater  degree  than  ours,  is  integrakj 
in  a  maze  of  corporations.  Unlea  tk 
economic  and  the  ethical  queiti^, 
are  treated  separately,  with  recotf 
tion  that  the  man  who  pays  the  rk.  | 
calls  the  tune,  the  union’s  courae^i 
no  prospect  of  immediate  succea. 


The  N.  U.  j.  adopted  resolutions  in 
tone  with  these  sentiments.  It 
will  support,  financially  and  other¬ 
wise  (?)  any  N.  U.  J.  member  who 
refuses  to  accept  a  degrading  assign¬ 
ment  ,  and  it  promises  discipline 
against  members  who  instigate  or 
carry  out  suck  assignments  or  other¬ 
wise  violate  its  Code  of  Conduct 
It  also  pressed  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  the 
closed  shop  and  an  economic  program 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Amerioan 
Newspaper  Guild,  a  program  which 
has  not  been  accepted  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  It  is  an  aggressive  organiza¬ 
tion,  regarding  its  membership  as  pro¬ 
fessional  despite  affiliation  with  the 
national  labor  organization,  and,  if  its 
new  leadership  has  the  zeal  of  the 
outgoing  group,  some  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  can  be  expected  in  the 
next  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  union  is 
pretty  far  out  on  the  limb  in  its  dicta 
on  newspaper  policies,  no  matter  how 
praiseworthy  its  opinions  may  be.  Its 
step  is  dramatic;  it  may  focus  anew 
public  attention  on  the  privacy  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  may  emphasize  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  their  editorial  chiefs  that 
the  pry  and  snoop  tactics  will  not  be 
carried  out  by  their  staffs,  or  carried 
out  with  such  little  enthusiasm  as  to 
destroy  their  effect.  But,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  determination  of  policy 
must  rest  with  the  man  who  pays  the 
bills  of  a  newspaper  organized  as  a 
limited  liability  company. 

The  Union’s  declaration  carries  an 
implied  “or  else,”  and  the  “or  else”  of 
any  union  is  punitive  action  against 
the  employer — strike,  boycott  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  propaganda,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  the 
well-established  and  level-headed 
British  Union  contemplates  emy  such 
tactics — but  that  is  what  its  conven¬ 
tion  statement  of  policy  implies. 

Unless  reports  of  the  sensationalism 
of  some  London  dailies  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  (and  that  is 
doubtful) ,  a  continuation  of  their 
present  practices  is  quite  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  adverse  legislation.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  don’t  do  these  things  in  a  mad 
rush,  but  when  they  are  done,  they 
are  likely  to  stay  done  for  a  long  time 
— and  a  law  that  would  curb  the  press 
lunatics  would  probably  load  new 
shackles  on  newspapers  that  are  not 
offenders  against  good  taste.  Laws 
work  that  way. 

Cooperation  between  the  owners 
and  the  professional  workers  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  far  preferable  to  reform  by  law, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
practicality.  That  cooperation  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve  if  the  proprietors  are  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  dictatorial  group  of 
employes,  proffering  a  reform  program 
in  one  hand  and  a  series  of  economic 
demands,  including  the  closed  shop, 
widi  the  other.  No  capitalist  is  going 


OUR  own  picture  is  not  so  ckut  i 
as  to  win  the  applause 
thou^tful  editors.  The  topic  has  bees 
pretty  quiescent  since  the  HauptmaBi  t 
execution,  but  joint  committees  of  bv  - 
and  press  are  still  working  for  it 
formula  that  will  prevent  the  exeesiet  • 
that  marked  that  and  other  csaiit) 
celebre.  Our  laws  in  general  a8oti‘ 
little  protection  against  invasioo 
privacy,  the  most  typical  being  that  of  ^ 
New  York  State  which  forbids  the 
unauthorized  publication  of  a  persoo'i 
picture  for  purposes  of  trade. 

“Purposes  of  trade”  is  rather  elastic, 
and  under  a  recent  New  Yoik  City 
decision,  does  not  Include  use  at  a 
general  illustration  of  a  feature  artide 
with  which  the  subject  of  the  picture 
had  no  personal  association.  Unlw 
the  unauthorized  picture  appears  is 
an  advertisement,  its  original  hat  ae 
redress.  Considering  the  liberality  d 
the  rule,  our  newspapers  have  geacr. 
ally  conducted  themselves  with  a  de¬ 
cent  regard  for  privacy,  and  dteb 
worst  orgies  of  ei^bitionism  usualj 
have  either  the  enthusiastic  consat 
of  the  “victims,”  or  as  in  the  reoat 
triple  murder  in  Manhattan,  all  of  the ' 
principals  are  dead.  A  succulent  to  i 
murder  around  New  York,  (Thic^i 
or  within  airplane  ride  of  any  big  dt/ : 
will  bring  down  a  crew  bent  on  wri^  . 
ing  the  last  line  of  interest  out  of  tbt  i 
yam,  and  some  of  them  won’t  be  tot 
scrupulous  about  private  emotiaa 
Of  the  mass  of  newspapermen  sii 
women,  that  isn’t  true.  Of  most  d : 
the  great  ones  in  American  joumik 
ism,  it  isn’t  true,  but  it  is  undeniabh: 
that  fame  and  fortime  have  been  wm  > 
by  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  criai-  - 
nal  and  the  unfortunate.  In  any  U| ' 
city,  it  is  always  an  uneven  conM 
between  the  news  story  that  will  in¬ 
terest  millions  and  the  peace  of  mU : 
of  the  individual.  The  news  story  b . 
a  10-to-l  shot,  and  in  most  instant 
the  public  is  better  served  becaas ' 
it  is. 


European  journalists  habituaUy 
sneer  at  the  lack  of  restraints  we 
impose  upon  our  press,  but  it  has  i 
way  of  working  out  The  wilikd 
newspaper  that  ever  hit  New  York  vu  i 
the  Graphic  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  Iti 
toned  down  its  sexiness  considerahk  1 
after  its  greatest  eruption,  but  at  no* 
time  during  the  next  ten  years  could  t 
it  command  either  a  dominant  circu-- 
lation  nor  the  patronage  of  the  stom) 
which  are  vital  to  New  York  succe» 
No  newspaper  of  1937  approaches  n> 
sensationalism  the  Journal  and  to 
Evening  World  of  40  years  ago,  deqtoj 
the  great  advances  in  liberalization  oif 
topics  fit  for  public  discussiMi.  11* 
New  York  tabloids,  most  sensatiomll 
of  the  current  crop  of  journals, 
monuments  of  gravity  compared  wi4l 
the  journalism  of  1898.  The  old  pk-j 
ture-stealing  tradition  is  about  deadl 
possibly  because  our  people  sni 
strongly  picture-minded  and  don’t  ob-f 
ject  to  furnishing  their  likeness*) 
Our  system  works  slowly,  too  slow)f| 
for  some  who  are  always  impetiw 
with  the  press,  but  it  does  work.  Td 
date,  there  have  been  no  serioai| 
threats  in  Congress  of  press  regula-j 
tion.  The  Guild’s  pronunciamentos  « 
press  ethics  have  not  received  n»u^ 
attention.  Hiey  probably  won’t  um 
less  some  editor  goes  completely  hs^ 
wire  in  offending  public  concept!** 
of  decency — and  the  first  to  damn  h*J 
will  be  his  fellow  editors. 
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to  do  things  which  are  degrading  to  to  put  that  noose  around  hli 
them  as  citizens,  let  alone  journalists,  and  the  British  press,  to  a 
then,  for  the  good  name  of  British  ^eater  degree  than  ours,  is  intemS 
journalism,  we  must  call  a  halt.  in  a  maze  of  corporations. 

“That  is  the  type  of  newspaper  ‘re-  economic  and  the  ethical  quetii^ 
volution’  which  will  never  be  toler-  are  treated  separately,  with  rec^! 
ated.  There  are  already  indications  tion  that  the  man  who  pays  theS^i 
that  it  is  poisoning  the  mind  against  calls  the  tune,  the  union’s  coursed 
the  press.  Our  historic  function  is  to  no  prospect  of  immediate  succao, 
befriend  the  public,  not  to  become  its  «  *  • 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Great  Britain 
vv  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
does  freedom  of  the  press  prevail  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  imderstood  here. 
Our  limitations  are  light,  and  they  are 
mainly  self-imposed,  except  for  the 
various  libel  codes.  A  score  of  news¬ 
paper  organizaticHis  have  adopted 
principles  covering  wide  range  of 
newspaper  conduct,  but  in  the  main, 
they  get  down  to  common  decency 
and  good  taste.  Outside  of  these  daily 
inhibitions,  we  have  the  war-time 
censor^ip  which  is  supposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  useful  information  from  reaching 
hostile  eyes;  we  have  also  the  occa¬ 
sional  peace-time  self-imposed  soft- 
pedalling  on  news  that  mi^t  have  an 
incendiary  effect  upon  the  public — 
bank  runs,  industrial  riots,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  have  been  minimized  in  times  of 
general  trouble.  In  retrospect,  both 
of  these  forms  of  censorship,  war  and 
peace,  seem  to  have  done  more  harm 
than  good  by  concealing  weaknesses 
that  information  backed  by  courage 
might  correct  Advertising  interests 
exercise  a  relatively  unimportant  re¬ 
straint  upon  newspapers,  and  would 
be  better  off  if  they  attempted  none. 


diet  of  newspaper  freedom  to  print 
whatever  can  be  ix*inted,  and  haven’t 
the  Britisher’s  ingrained  creed  that  a 
man’s  house  is  his  castle. 

So  there  has  been  a  merry  little 
tempest  in  London  journalistic  and 
parliamentary  circles  over  invasions 
of  privacy  that  most  of  us  take  as  a 
matter  of  course.  One  military  gentle¬ 
man  protested  that,  after  a  relative’s 
sudden  death,  his  aged  mother  had 
been  roused  at  midnight  by  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  a  newspaper  office. 


enemy.  Our  role  through  the  ages 
has  been  public  service;  our  aim  is  to 
act  in  the  public  interest.  Is  the  sense¬ 
less  action  of  a  few  to  injure  the  good 
name  of  the  many?  We  should  be 
failing  in  our  duty  to  ourselves  and 
our  responsibilities  to  the  public  if  we 
did  not  make  emphatic  protest  against 
these  practices,  and  make  it  clear  that 
we,  as  the  working  journalists,  will 
make  a  determined  stand  against 
them.” 


OUR  own  picture  is  not  so  dtu,, 
as  to  win  the  applause  gfl 
thoughtful  editors.  The  topic  has  bees  i 
pretty  quiescent  since  the  Hauptagiaii 
execution,  but  joint  committees  of  b*  i 
and  press  are  still  working  for  | 
formula  that  will  prevent  the  exeeiHt' 
that  nuu-ked  that  and  other  cni„| 
celebre.  Our  laws  in  general  aftotfi 
little  protection  against  invasioo  of  I 
privacy,  the  most  typical  being  flat  oil 
New  York  State  which  forbids  thti 
unauthorized  publication  of  a  persoo'i 
pichuv  for  purposes  of  trade. 
“Purposes  of  trade”  is  rather  elastic. 


E»' 


SIMILAR  conditions  prevail  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  one  notable  addition. 
For  the  past  decade  the  British  press 
has  been  legally  limited  in  its  news 
development  of  divorce  cases,  which 
used  to  supply  many  a  juicy  morsel. 

Some  of  the  stuff  was  so  salacious 
that  no  American  daily  would  have 
dared  publish  it — and  knowing  what 
some  of  the  New  York  tabloids  have 
printed  on  notorious  American  trials, 
you  can  form  your  own  judgments  as 
to  the  one-time  British  narratives. 
They  were  too  strong  for  public  taste, 
and  the  British  decided  to  risk  partial 
suppression  of  news  that  might  have 
public  interest  for  the  benefit  of  pub¬ 
lic  decency.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
critical  of  this  step  at  the  time,  but 
the  British  press  has  made  no  effort 
to  get  the  law  repealed  or  modified. 

They  can  still  present  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  in  a  divorce  suit,  but  not 
the  detailed  testimony,  and  ^e  public 
doesn’t  seem  to  miss  the  latter.  Lon¬ 
don  circulations  are,  in  the  main, 
higher  today  than  they  were  10  years 
ago,  and  not  all  of  the  increase  can 
be  traced  to  the  expensive  promotion 
schemes  that  several  of  the  papers 
use.  Sexual  filth  makes  circulation, 
without  doubt;  its  absence  does  not 
necessarily  destroy  it 

Among  several  regulatory  moves 
now  afoot  in  England  is  one  to  limit 
newspaper  reports  of  other  domestic 
relations  cases  to  a  skeleton  similar 
to  that  applied  in  divorce  actions.  No 
strong  objections  have  been  raised  by 
newspapers,  we  judge  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  trade  journals.  Newspaper  opin¬ 
ion,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  trending  the 
other  way.  Some  of  the  wilder  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers  have  been  playing 
the  yellow  joiumal  game  as  it  was 
played  in  the  U.  S.  A.  30  years  ago, 
especially  in  homicide  cases.  We  still 
do  it  here,  to  some  extent.  The  New 
York  tabloids  have  crews  of  reporters 
and  photographers  which  have  never 
been  equalled  for  aggressiveness,  but 


HE  N.  U.  J.  adopted  resolutions  in 
tone  with  these  sentiments.  It 
*  news^I^r  oi^,  support,  financially  and  other-  and  under  a  recent  New  York  c5» 

and  that  newgwpermen  ^leg^  her  n.  U.  J.  member  who  decision,  does  not  include  use  «  . 

rnn  rtnr  He  was  righteously  m-  to  acc^t  a  de^ading  assign-  general  illustration  of  a  feature  artidt 

ment  ,  and  it  promises  discipline  with  which  the  subject  of  the  piffan 
against  members  who  instigate  or  had  no  personal  association.  Unlea 
carry  out  suck  assignments  or  other-  the  unauthorized  picture  appears  b 
wise  violate  its  Code  of  Conduct 
It  also  pressed  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  the 
closed  shop  and  an  economic  program 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Amerioan 
Newspaper  Guild,  a  program  which 
has  not  been  accepted  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  It  is  an  aggressive  organiza¬ 
tion,  regarding  its  membership  as  pro¬ 
fessional  despite  affiliation  with  the  _ 

national  labor  organization,  and,  if  its  murder  aroimd  New  York, 

f  J  m  l  u  1  J  u  ^  leadership  has  the  zeal  of  the  or  within  airplane  ride  of  any  big  dtr 

famed  Texas  libel  cede,  but  they  can  outgoing  group,  some  interesting  de-  will  bring  down  a  crew  bent  on  wite 

seldom  be  brought  to  bear  on  cases  yelopments  can  be  expected  in  the 

involving  invasion  of  privacy, 


front  door, 
dignant  and  his  anger  was  supported 
by  the  coroner  conducting  the  inquiry. 
More  indignation  was  roused  when 
certain  newspapers  featured  an  army 
officer  in  prison  for  selling  state 
secrets,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  fath¬ 
er’s  death.  And,  when,  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  press  behavior  in  the  “con¬ 
stitutional  crisis”  of  last  December, 
certain  newspapers  broke  out  in  fev¬ 
erish  publicity  over  a  prince’s 
trip  to  a  phrenologist  with  a  common¬ 
er,  public  and  private  resentment  ran 
high.  British  libel  laws  are  stiff, 
harder  on  erring  publishers  than  our 


an  advertisement,  its  original  hat  at 
redress.  Considering  the  liberality  d 
the  rule,  our  newspapers  have  gener¬ 
ally  conducted  themselves  with  a  de¬ 
cent  regard  for  privacy,  and  dick 
worst  orgies  of  exhibitionism  mufly 
have  either  the  enthusiastic  coniat 
of  the  “victims,”  or  as  in  the  reeai 
triple  murder  in  Manhattan,  all  of  dn 
principals  are  dead.  A  succulent) 


invasion 

There,  as  here,  privacy  is  an  essen¬ 
tially  personal  matter  that  defies  legal 
definition. 

Pressuie  became  so  high  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  regulation  of  newspapers 
that  there  was  briefly  a  genuine  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  traditional  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir 
John  Simon,  took  preventive  mea¬ 
sures.  He  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion  (comparable  with  the  AJ^.P.A.) 
that  charges  that  had  been  made  pub- 
licely  against  certain  of  its  members, 
and  asked  the  group’s  co-operation 
in  stopping  the  practices. 

The  N.  P.  A.  without  hesitation 
went  on  record  against  invasion  of 
privacy  and  promised  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  their  editors  to  that  encL  In 
the  meantime  a  blow  fell  from  an  un¬ 
expected  quarter.  ’The  National  Union 
of  Journalists  and  the  Institute  of 
Journalists,  which  include  most  of  the 
working  newspapermen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  took  simultaneous,  though 
not  joint,  action  on  the  question. 
Their  members,  they  stated  in  effect, 
believed  that  they  and  their  occupa¬ 
tion  were  brought  into  disrepute  by 
assignments  which  could  not  be  exe 


velopments  can  be  expected  in 
next  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  union  is 
pretty  far  out  on  the  limb  in  its  dicta 
on  newspaper  policies,  no  matter  how 
praiseworthy  its  opinions  may  be.  Its 
step  is  dramatic;  it  may  focus  anew 
public  attention  on  the  privacy  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  may  emphasize  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  their  editorial  chiefs  that 
the  pry  and  snoop  tactics  will  not  be 
carried  out  by  their  staffs,  or  carried 
out  with  such  little  enthusiasm  as  to 
destroy  their  effect.  But,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  determination  of  policy 


ing  the  last  line  of  interest  out  of  it 
yam,  and  some  of  them  won’t  be  to 
scrupulous  about  private  emotkto 
Of  the  mass  of  newspapermen  ak 
women,  that  isn’t  true.  Of  moil  d ! 
the  great  ones  in  American  joutMt* 
ism,  it  isn’t  true,  but  it  is  undeolilk' 
that  fame  and  fortune  have  been  r 
by  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  ertot 
nal  and  the  unfortunate.  In  any  bi| : 
city,  it  is  always  an  uneven  contot 
between  the  news  story  that  will  in¬ 
terest  millions  and  the  peace  of  mU ' 
of  the  individual.  The  news  story  it 
a  10-to-l  shot,  and  in  most  instaral 


European  journalists  habituaibi’ 
sneer  at  the  lack  of  restrainti  wtt 


must  rest  with  the  man  who  pays  the  the  public  is  better  served  beeawi 
bills  of  a  newspaper  organized  as  a  it  is. 
limited  liability  company. 

The  Union’s  declaration  carries  an 
implied  “or  else,”  and  the  “or  else”  of 
any  union  is  punitive  action  against 
the  employer — strike,  boycott  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  propaganda,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  the 
well-established  and  level-headed 


impose  upon  our  press,  but  it  has  1 1 
way  of  working  out.  The  wildto 
newspaper  that  ever  hit  New  York  w* 
the  Graphic  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  It 
toned  down  its  sexiness  considerahk 
after  its  greatest  eruption,  but  at  b>| 


British  Union  contemplates  any  such  time  during  the  next  ten  years  codil 


tactics — ^but  that  is  what  its  conven¬ 
tion  statement  of  policy  implies. 

Unless  reports  of  the  sensationalism 
of  some  London  dailies  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  (and  that  is 


it  command  either  a  dominant  circa- 1 
lation  nor  the  patronage  of  the  stonsl 
which  are  vital  to  New  York  succ«l| 
No  newspaper  of  1937  approaches 
sensationalism  the  Journal  and  44 


doubtful) ,  a  continuation  of  their  Evening  World  of  40  years  ago,  degrito 


cu^  by  a  man  of  norm^  d^ncy  pj-eggnt  practices  is  quite  likely  to  re-  the  great  advances  in  liberalization  m 


and  self-respect  They  objec^  to  adverse  legislation.  The  Brit-  topics  fit  for  public  discussion.  M 


interviewing  relatives  stUl  numb  from  ^  these  things  in  a  mad  New  York  tabloids,  most 

u®  ^  ^  n  rush,  but  when  they  are  done,  they  of  the  current  crop  of  journals.  ^ 


objected  to  prying  out  me  family  jy^giy  jq  gt^y  jo^e  for  a  long  time  monuments  of  gravity  compared  wtt 


secrets  of  some  one  cau^t  in  crime. 

In  the  address  of  F.  G.  Humphrey, 
retiring  president  of  the  N.  U.  J.,  at 
the  30th  annual  delegates’  meeting 
two  weeks  ago,  the  sensational  news- 
at-any-price  policy  of  the  press  was 
denounced,  with  some  of  the  expected 
flings  at  American  practice 
Humphrey  continued: 

“If  the  price  were  in  hard  cash,  it 
would  not  matter  much.  But  when 
the  price  is  in  terms  of  human  misery, 
when  the  sanctities  of  the  home  are 


— and  a  law  that  would  curb  the  press  the  journalism  of  1898.  The  old  pH 
lunatics  would  probably  load  new  ture-stealing  tradition  is  about  daw 
shackles  on  newspapers  that  are  not  jxissibly  because  our  people  **4 
offenders  against  good  taste.  Laws  strongly  picture-minded  and  don’t  oki 
work  that  way.  ject  to  furnishing  their  likenea^ 

Cooperation  between  the  owners  Our  system  works  slowly,  too  slowW 
and  the  professional  workers  is  a  solu-  for  some  who  are  always  impatiM 
tion  far  preferable  to  reform  by  law,  with  the  press,  but  it  does  work.  “ 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  date,  there  have  been  no  serio* 
practicality.  That  cooperation  is  im-  threats  in  Congress  of  press  regttk 
portant,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  tion.  The  Guild’s  pronunciamento^ 
achieve  if  the  proprietors  are  ap-  press  ethics  have  not  received  raw 

of  attention.  Hiev  nrobablv  won’t  W 


proached  by  a  dictatorial  group  of  attention.  Hiey  probably 


the  majority  of  American  newspapers  invaded,  when  private  grief  is  treated  employes,  proffering  a  reform  program  less  some  editor  goes  completely 

and  their  staffs  use  the  strong  arm  without  respect,  when  the  most  secret  in  one  hand  and  a  series  of  economic  wire  in  offending  public  concept!^ 

with  discretion.  And,  generally  speak-  intimacies  are  bared,  and  when  mem-  demands,  including  the  closed  shop,  of  decency — and  the  first  to  damn  ag| 

ing,  Americans  have  been  raised  on  a  bers  of  our  profession  are  called  upon  with  the  other.  No  capitalist  is  going  will  be  his  fellow  editors. 


hk 
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